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PREFACE. 


The  history  of  New  England  is  invested  with  a  peculiar  interest.  Its  honored  antecedents,  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  its  early  settlement,  and  the  numerous  vicissitudes  attending  its  later 
development ;  the  rare  intelligence,  sturdy  virtue  and  indomitable  energy  of  its  primitive  population ; 
the  fact,  moreover,  that  the  sons  of  this  motherland  have,  for  generations,  been  carrying  her  ideas  and 
institutions,  as  well  as  her  spirit  of  enterprise,  into  the  new  and  opening  regions  of  the  great  West, 
serve  to  attach  to  this  section  of  our  common  country  an  exceptional  importance,  and  to  invest  its 
annals  with  a  corresponding  significance  and  charm. 

For  not  the  native  New  Englander  alone,  or  even  the  native  American,  but  for  all  true  lovers  of 
liberty,  and  of  free  institutions  everywhere, -the-history  of  this  "nursing  spot  of  freedom,'*  as  also  the 
annals  of  the  people  who  contributed,  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  to  the  success  of  this  notable  experiment 
in  local  self-government,  cannot,  we  feel  confident,  but  prove  a  theme  of  deep  and  enduring  interest. 

This  work,  as  will  be  readily  perceived,  is  intended  to  embrace,  in  a  comprehensive  form,  what- 
ever may  be  regarded  as  of  special  interest  connected  with  the  history  of  the  States,  counties  and 
towns  of  New  England.  Such  a  work  obviously  possesses  a  peculiar  merit.  In  this  characteristically 
"  fast  and  progressive  age,"  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  read  in  a  necessarily  limited  period  of  time,  the 
public  generally  want  results  and  not  processes ;  generalizations  and  bird's-eye  views,  and  not  extended 
disquisition.  Meantime,  neither  labor  nor  expense  has  been  spared,  in  the  preparation  of  this  work, 
to  make  it,  as  far  as  possible,  accurate  and  reliable ;  while  both  the  quality  and  variety  of  the  talent 
employed  are  such  as  to  warrant,  not  only  the  authenticity  of  its  statements,  but  also  the  varied  and 
popular  treatment,  as  well  as  the  literary  ability  and  skill  that  should  characterize  a  work  of  this  kind. 

Special  attention,  it  will  be  observed,  has  been  paid  to  the  earlier  history  of  each  section,  and  not 
only  in  the  letter-press,  but  in  the  illustrations.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  department,  the  book  will  be 
found  happily  to  embrace  the  two  extremes  of  our  civilization  —  what  it  was  at  its  first  and  feeble 
beginnings,  and  what  it  is  at  its  present  advanced  stage  of  progress. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  same  topics  have  been  treated  to  some  extent  by  different  writers.  The 
history  of  the  territory  being  written  by  small  sections,  and  by  a  variety  of  hands  ;  the  ground,  more- 
over, being  traversed  first  in  a  general  way  by  the  State  writers,  and  subsequently  more  in  detail  by 
the  C!ounty  writers ;  and  the  fact  withal  that  the  topics  of  the  different  authors  naturally  overlap  each 
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other,  sufficiently  explain  this  feature.  This  latter  peculiarity,  however,  is  not  without  its  value.  One 
writer  generalizes,  another  furnishes  us  with  a  detailed  account ;  one  discusses  an  important  epoch 
from  one  standpoint,  another  approaches  and  examines  it  in  the  light  of  another ;  and  so,  through  this 
diversified  as  well  as  thoughtful  testimony,  every  important  theme  gets  the  benefit  of  a  variety  of  side- 
lights —  all  contributing  either  to  confirm  and  strengthen,  or  otherwise  to  enlighten  and  liberalize  our 
historical  opinions. 

We  take  occasion  here  to  tender  our  acknowledgments  to  our  contributors,  and  to  express  our 
hearty  and  unalloyed  gratification  that  they  have  so  generally  entered  into  our  plans,  and  so  warmly 
sympathized  with  our  undertaking,  and  have,  with  such  signal  ability,  and  exemplary  patience  and 
faithfulness  prepared  the  articles  that  constitute  the  body  of  this  work. 

Our  acknowledgments  are  especially  due  to  William  E.  Graves,  Esq.,  a  well-known  Boston  jour- 
I  nalist,  of  large  experience  and  extensive  acquaintance  throughout  the  New  England  States ;  to  Judge 
I  Mellen  Chamberlain,  and  Arthur  Mason  Knapp,  of  the  Boston  Public  Library ;  to  Rev.  Frederick 
j  A.  Whitney  of  Brighton,  Mass. ;  to  the  librarian  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  to  John 
I  Ward  Dean,  A.  M.,  of  the  New  England  Historic  and  Genealogical  Society;  and  to  the  librarian  of 
,  the  Massachusetts  State  Library,  for  valuable  assistance  rendered. 

Among  numerous  authorities  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  have  been  Prof.  Zadock 
Thompson's  "  History  of  Vermont,"  Miss  Hemenway's  "  Vermont  Gazetteer,"  Coolidge  and  Mansfield's 
"History  and  Description  of  New  England,"  Palfrey's  "History  of  New  England,"  Barry's  "History  of 
Massachusetts,"  Williamson's  and  Abbott's  histories  of  Maine,  Freeman's  "  History  of  Cape  C!od," 
Drake's,  Shurtleflfs  and  Snow's  histories  of  Boston;  Nason's  "Massachusetts  Gazetteer,'*  &c.,  &c. 

And  now,  to  all  New  Englanders,  and  to  all  lovers  of  New  England,  this  work,  prepared  at  a  great 
outlay  of  labor  and  means,  is  commended  in  the  earnest  hope  that  its  readers  may  derive  pleasure  and 
instruction  from  the  perusal  of  these  memorials  of  their  ancestors. 

Boston,  December  10, 1879* 
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EARLY    EXPLORATIONS. 


BY  HENRY  E.  CROCKER. 


I.     NORSE    DISCOVERIES. 

The  earliest  exploration  of  the  region  now  known  as 
New  England,  is  generall}^  attributed  to  the  naAigators 
of  England  and  Southern  Europe,  who,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  examined  its  coast.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  earliest  European  discover- 
ies in  New  England,  arc  connected  with  a  period  almost 
as  near  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  as  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  mind,  to  contemplate  them,  must  bridge  the 
gulf  of  nearly  nine  hundred  3-ear8.  It  seems  especiall}* 
fitting  that  New  England,  the  birthplace  of  hardy  marin- 
ers, whose  vessels  for  more  than  a  centuiy  have  ploughed 
the  most  distant  seas,  should  have  been  primarily  dis- 
covered b}'  a  race  of  sea-kings,  the  Norsemen  of  Scan- 
dinavia, renowned  in  all  Europe  for  their  feats  of  navi- 
gation. Many  still  regard  the  tales  of  the  Icelandic 
sagas  as  fables,  or  at  the  best  as  traditions,  the  remote- 
ness of  whose  origin  renders  tliem  unworthy  of  credence  ; 
but,  to  those  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  Norse 
literature,  the  discover}-  of  New  England  by  the  Nortli- 
men  is  a  fact  as  well  established  and  unquestionable,  as 
that  Columbus  discovered  Guanahani,  or  that  the  Cabots, 

j  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  sighted  the 
shores  of  Labrador.  The  facts  upon  which  this  belief 
rests  are  obtained  from  the  '*  Icelandic  Annals"  —  old 

;  records  of  Iceland  —  which  have,  of  late  years,  been  ex- 
amined veiy  critically  b}-  careful  investigators  of  histor}-. 
Sir  John  Richardson,  a  learned  English  writer,  says 
of  them,  in  his  work  entitled  *'The  Polar  Regions," 
published  in  Edinburgh  in  1861 :  "  The  authenticity  of 
the  Icelandic  manuscript  seems  to  be  fUlly  established," 
and  a  recent  American  writer  says :  "  These  narratives 
are  plain,  straightforward,  business-like  accounts  of 
actual  voyages  made  b}'  the  Northmen,  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  to  Greenland,  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.  Within  the  whole  range  of  literature  of  discovery 
and  adventure,  no  volumes  can  be  found  which  have 
more  abundant  internal  evidence  of  authenticity."  *  In 
considering,  then,  the  history  of  early  explorations  in 


•  "  Ancient  America." 
&  Bros.    1872. 


By  John  D.  Baldwin.    New  York,  Harper 


New  England,  we  shall  devote  a  few  paragraphs  to  dis- 
coveries nearly  five  hundred  years  prior  to  the  time  when 
Columbus  approached  the  shores  of  the  Western  World. 
One  of  the  boldest  of  the  Northmen  was  Naddod,  who, 
on  account  of  his  spirit  of  adventure  and  success  in 
commercial  enterprise,  was  called  the  sea-king.  Ten 
centuries  since,  this  adventurer,  while  on  one  of  his  dar- 
ing voyages,  was  driven  by  storms  far  to  the  westward, 
and  discovered  Iceland.  Nearly  a  score  of  3'ears  passed 
away,  and  the  island  had  been  peopled  meanwhile  by  a 
colon}-  of  Danes.  Another  vessel  was  borne  by  a  storm 
four  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  Iceland,  and  in  this 
accidental  way  Greenland  was  reached,  and  the  way 
oi>ened  for  colonization.  A  few  3'ears  after  this,  another 
Northman  named  Bjame,  while  attempting  a  voyage  to 
Greenland,  was  carried  by  a  north  wind  far  to  the  south 
of  his  intended  course.  The  gale  continued  with  temble 
force  for  many  days,  and  when  the  storm  subsided  and 
the  sun  appeared,  a  long  line  of  sandy  shore  was  seen  in 
the  distant  horizon.  It  is  believed  that  this  was  either 
the  island  of  Nantucket,  or  the  eastern  sliore  of  Cape 
Cod.  From  this  point  Bjanie  sailed  backward  along  the 
coast  until  at  last  he  arrived  at  Greenland.  Again,  some 
four  years  after,  probably  in  the  3'ear  1000,  Lief  Erikson, 
or  Lief,  son  of  Erik  the  Red,  sailed  in  Bjarne's  ship,  on 
an  exploring  expedition.  Touching  at  Hellerland  (now 
Newfoundland)  and  Markland  (Nova  Scotia),  he  steered 
to  the  south-west  for  the  purpose  of  exi>loring  the  land 
that  had  been  seen  by  Bjarne.  The  shores  of  Cape  Cod 
were  firet  descried,  and  after  cruising  along  its  eastern 
coast  and  passing  several  leagues  to  the  west,  they  en- 
tered a  large  bay  and  cast  anchor  near  its  pleasant  shores. 
The  surrounding  country  was  so  delightfiil,  the  fruit  so 
abundant,  and  the  climate  so  mild,  that  it  was  decided  to 
spend  the  winter  there.  In  the  valleys  near  the  shore 
were  the  sassafras  and  other  fragrant  trees,  about  many 
of  which  luxuriant  grapevines  twined,  loaded  with 
clusters  of  delicious  ftuit.  They  gave  the  region  the 
appropriate  name  of  Yinland,  and  began  immediate 
preparations  to  spend  the  winter  in  that  locality.  Tents 
were  erected,  and  a  rude  house  constructed  not  far  prob- 
ably from  the  present  site  of  Fall  River.  They  returned 
to  Greenland  in  the  spring,  where  the  news  of  their  dis- 
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covery  created  a  profound  sensation.     Again  the  ship, 
which  had  twice  visited  the  shores  of  the  Western  Conti- 
nent, sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  the  little  settlement  in 
Greenland,  and  this  time  Thorwald,  a  brother  of  Lief 
Erikson ,  was  in  command.     The  vessel's  prow  was  turned 
to  the  south-west,  toward  the  newly  discovered  and  de- 
lightful realms.     Entering,  in  the  summer  of  1002,  the 
bay  where  Lief  had  anchored  two  years  before,  they 
found  the  spot  where  he  had  encamped,  and  occupied  the 
huts  of  their  brethren,  that  the  natives  had  allowed  to 
remain.     To  the  place  where  they  had  encamped  they 
gave  the  name  of  Lief  *s-buder,  or  Liefs  house,  and  three 
winters   were   spent  in 
that    locality.      In   the 
spring    of    the    second 
year  of  their  stay,  the}' 
made  a  voyage  around 
Gape     Cod,     intending 
then  to  return  to  Green- 
land.   Rounding  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Cape  and 
sailing  north-west  across 
the  bay,  they  entered  at 
last  a  sheltered  sound, 
studded    with     islands. 
This  sound  was  enclosed 
by  hills    with    rounded 
summits,  and  at  the  head 
was  a  wooded**  elevation 
of  great  beauty.   To  the 
north  and  west,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  the 
most  delightful  scenery 
met  the  enchanted  vi- 
sion of  the  voyagers,  so 

that  Thorwald  exclaims  in  rapture,  "  Here  it  is  beautiful ; 
here  I  should  like  to  spend  my  days!"  Yet,  in  this 
lovely  harbor  occurred  the  first  battle  between  Europeans 
and  the  aborigines  of  the  New  World,  of  which  we  have 
any  recprd.  And  in  this,  as  in  many  subsequent  in- 
stances, the  white  men  were  the  aggressors.  They  attacked 
some  natives,  who,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  put  off  a 
little  distance  from  the  shore  in  canoes.  The  whole  tribe 
rushed  to  arms,  and  soon  the  bay  was  alive  with  the 
canoes  of  the  savage  warriors.  Thorwald's  men  were 
sheltered  behind  the  oaken  planks  of  their  vessel  and 
suffered  no  injur}^ ;  but  Thorwald,  rashly  exposing  him- 
self, was  struck  by  an  arrow,  and  a  mortal  wound 
inflicted.  When  the  Indians  retired,  the  body  of  the 
chief  was  carried  on  shore,  and  the  spot  where  he  had 
hoped  to  live  for  many  years,  became  his  burial-placo. 


According  to  his  d^ing  request,  two  crosses  were  placed 
at  his  grave,  and  his  men  called  the  place  Krossanaes,  or 
the  promontory'  of  the  crosses.  The  placid  sound  entered 
by  Thorwald  is  believed  to  have  been  what  is  now  known 
as  Boston  Harbor,  *  although  many  have  located  the  scene 
of  the  encounter  on  the  shore  of  Narragansctt  Bay,  and 
have  conjectured  that  the  skeleton  in  armor,  exhumed 
near  Fall  River,  in  1831,  and  the  subject  of  Longfellow's 
poem,  was  that  of  Thorwald. 

The  Northmen,  after  the  burial  of  their  leader,  returned 
to  their  settlement  in  Vinland,  and,  in  the  spring,  set 
sail  for  their  arctic  home.     On  their  arrival  Thorstein, 

the  younger  brother  of 
Thorwald,  took  com- 
mand of  the  ship,  and 
soon  after  sailed  for 
Vinland,  that  he  might 
find  the  remains  of  his 
unfortunate  kinsman, 
and  convey  them  to 
the  burial-place  of  his 
fathers.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  his  wife 
Gudrida,  whom  the 
sagas  described  as  re- 
markable for  her  beauty, 
dignity,  pnidence,  and 
good  discourse.  The  ex- 
pedition proved  to  be  an 
ill-starred  one.  Terri- 
ble storms  were  encoun- 
tered, and,  after  many 
changes  of  fortune, 
they  finally  succeeded 
A  NORTHMAN'S  VE88BL.  Jq  rcachiug  ouc  of  the 

cheerless  settlements  on  the  western  coast  of  Greenland. 
Here  Thorstein  and  many  of  the  crew,  worn  out  b}'  long 
struggling  with  the  elements-,  died,  and  soon  after  the 
widowed  Gudrida  returned  to  her  friends.  As  is  often 
the  case  in  modem  times,  the  grief  of  the  widow  was  of 
brief  continuance.  A  year  rolled  by,  and  she  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Thorfinn,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Iceland, 
of  distinguished  birth,  and  noted  for  his  many  virtues. 

*  A  Norseman  statae  and  fountain  is  to  be  erected  in  Fost-Offlce 
Square,  Boston,  to  commemorate  the  supposed  visit  of  the  Norsemen 
to  New  England.  The  statue,  of  bronze,  will  represent  Lief  Erikson 
and  will  wear  the  ancient  armor  of  the  Norsemen,— a  shirt  of  moil,  a 
two-edged  sword,  and  the  pointed  helmet  of  that  people.  The  pedestal 
wiU  be  of  rough  granite,  richly  encrusted  in  bronze,  with  grapevines, 
leaves,  and  clusters.  Water  will  fall  from  the  twisted  vine-stems  at  the 
four  comers  into  a  simple  lipped  oval  basin  of  polished  granite.— -Kin^*« 
Hand-book  of  BoHon, 
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To  him  Gudrida  pictured  the  sunny  Vinland  in  the  fol- 
lowing glowing  tenns :  ''  Greenland  is,  at  the  best,  but 
a  barren  spot,  most  wofully  misnamed,  but  Vinland  is  a 
region  of  thick  and  leafy  woods,  like  those  of  old  Norwa}-, 
of  fields  of  waving  grass  and  rye,  of  sunny  skies  and 
genial  clime." 

Thorftnn  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  the  handsome 
Gudrida,  and  sailed  from  Greenland  in  the  summer  of 
1008,  with  three  ships,  and  one  hundred  and  sixt}'  men. 
They  reached  Vinland  in  earl}^  autumn,  and  Thorfinn  was 
enraptured  with  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  scene. 
The  woods  were  assuming  the  varied  autumnal  tints,  and 
were  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  the  sassafras  and  grape. 
Wheat  was  growing  wild  in  the  fields,  and  the  climate 
was  most  grateftil,  in  contrast  with  the  regions  of  the 
north  fVom  which  the  voyagers  came.  No  snow  fell  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  the  cattle  they  had  brought  with 
them  fed  in  the  fields.  In  tliis  pleasant  land  Thorfinn  and 
his  companions  dwelt  for  three  3ear8.  The  year  after 
their  arrival  a  child  was  bom  to  Thorfinn  and  Gudrida, 
who  was  named  Snorre  Thorfinnson.  He  was  bom  in 
1008,  and  probably  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State 
of  Massachusetts.  * 

The  little  hamlet  of  Vinland  was  called  Thoi*finn's 
Buder,  or  Thorfinn's  Building.  The  inhabitants  in  the 
surrounding  country  were  friendlj^  at  first,  and  often 
came  to  the  settlement  with  rich  furs,  which  the}'  ex- 
changed for  knives,  beads,  and  pieces  of  red  clotli.  At 
last,  dissension  arose  between  the  latter  and  the  North- 
men,, whose  i>osition,  under  the  circumstances,  became 
one  of  extreme  peril.  Their  number  had  been  diminished, 
by  the  departure  of  a  party  on  an  exploring  expedition 
to  the  north  and  east,  and  from  them  no  tidings  had 
been  received.  Thorfinn  decided  to  break  up  the  set- 
tlement, and  go  in  search  of  the  missing  men.  Lea\ing 
a  portion  of  his  compan}'  on  the  shore  of  Buzzard*s  Bay, 
he  sailed  in  one  of  the  ships  and  explored  the  coast 
northward,  probablj-  as  far  as  Maine  ;  but  returned,  after 
a  fraitless  search,  to  the  party  at  Buzzard's  Bay.  Here 
tlio  winter  was  passed,  and  in  the  spring  of  1011,  most, 
if  not  all  of  the  colonists  retumed  to  Greenland.  The 
eloquent  descriptions  of  Vinland,  its  climate  and  produc- 
tions, that  Thorfinn  and  Gudrida  gave  to  their  kindred 
and  friends,  together  with  the  rich  furs  and  specimens  of 
rare  varieties  of  wood  they  exhibited,  created  a  general 
desire  to  visit  the  attractive  region.  It  is  probable,  fh>m 
the  incidental  allusions  in  the  annals  of  those  days,  that 
many  subsequent  expeditions  were  made  to  Mnland  for 

*  It  is  asserted  that  Bertel  Thorwaldsen,  the  great  Danish  sculptor, 
descended  from  this,  the  first  recorded  European  bom  on  the  American 
continent. 


traffic  with  the  natives.  In  1121,  a  bishop  by  the  name 
of  Erik  visited  Vinland  as  a  missionary,  and  this  visit 
would  seem  'to  implj'  tlie  existence  of  settlements,  requir- 
ing pastoral  oversight  and  care.  The  venerable  tower  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  if  erected  b}'  the  Northmen  as  a  citadel 
of  defence,  or  for  industrial  or  religious  purposes,*  would 
also  mdicate  a  long-continued  settlement  in  that  vicin- 
ity, t 

II.     LATER  DISCOVERIES. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Columbus, 
sailing  westward,  discovered  San  Salvador,  and  the 
larger  islands  between  Noith  and  South  A^nerica.  New 
expeditions  to  the  gold-bearing  regions  beyond  tlie  At- 
lantic were  constantl}'  projected.  Monarchs  and  wealthy 
subjects  vied  with  each  other  in  sending  explorera  across 
the  seas.  AVhile  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  means  of  a 
Papal  edict,  endeavored  to  obtain  the  sole  light  to  navi- 
gate the  ocean,  English  marinei^  were  the  cotemporaries 
of  Columbus  in  the  work  of  exploration.  In  1496,  Henr}^ 
VII.  of  England,  commlssioneil  John  Cabot,  a  wealthy 
Venetian  merchant  residing  in   Biistol,  Eng.,  and   his 

•  R.  G.  Hatfield,  In  an  able  article  in  "  Scribner*s  Magazine,"  for 
March,  1879,  says:  **\Vc  conclude  that  the  people  of  Vinland  were 
Christian ;  and,  if  Christian,  then  the  building  at  Newport  erected  by 
them  may  have  been  for  some  sacred  use  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Professor  Rafn  suggests  that  the  *  Old  Mill  *  was,  in  fact,  a  Christian 
Baptistery.  The  northern  antiquaries  are  backed  by  the  opinion  of 
such  autlioritics  in  matters  of  art  and  archaeology  as  Boisserce,  Klenze, 
Thiersch,  and  Kallenlmch,  who,  judging  from  drawings  of  the  old 
stone  mill  sent  from  America,  have  all  declared  in  favor  of  the  ruin 
being  the  remains  of  a  baptismal  chapel  in  the  early  style  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  building  should,  accordingly,  henceforth  be  designated  by 
its  proper  name,  and  l>e  known  only  as  the  Vinland  Baptistery." 

t  The  question  ns  to  why  the  Norsemen,  after  the  discovery  and  par- 
tial settlement  of  Vinland,  of  which  theur  annals  always  speak  in  terms 
of  warmest  praise,  should  leave  that  fruitful  land  and  permanently  re- 
turn to  their  ancestral  home,  roust  likely  always  remain  unanswered. 
One  reason  for  this  withdrawal  may  have  been  the  prevalence  of  a  terri- 
ble distemper  in  Europe  from  1347  to  1351.  This  was  known  as  the 
BUick  Plague,  and  it  swept  over  the  continent  with  fearAil  malignity, 
and  even  extended  to  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  more  remote  Vinland. 
The  population  of  Norway  alone  was  reduced  from  two  millions  to  three 
hundred  thousand,  and  other  parts  of  Scandinavia  suffered  to  a  hardly 
less  extent.  This  rapid  depopulation  of  the  mother  country  may  liave 
necessitated  the  withdrawal  of  the  Norse  settlements,  in  order  that  the 
home  industries  might  still  be  carried  on.  But,  whatever  the  cause  of 
this  abandonment,  the  fact  remains,  that  while  Iceland  rose  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  republic,  and  the  colonics  in  Greenland  had  a  rapid  and  pi-os- 
perous  growth,  Vinland  was,  for  hundreds  of  years,  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  native  inhabitants.  Century  followed  century  in  the 
swift  fliglit  of  time,  and  Vinland  was  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  in 
the  legendary  tales  of  the  old  "  sea-kings  "  of  the  North.  The  colonies 
in  Greenland  had  an  existence  only  in  the  memory  of  a  few,  who  re- 
called some  dim  tradition  of  the  "heroic  age."  Even  Iceland  was 
hardly  known  to  exist  by  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe,  and  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  the  fathers  seemed  to  slumber  beyond  hope  of 
awaking. 
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sons,  to  sail  at  their  own  expense,  but  under  the  English 
flag  and  royal  protection,  and  "  search  for  islands  in  re- 
gions inhabited  by  infidels,  and  hitherto  unknown  to 
Christendom."  Having  found  such  regions,  they  were 
to  take  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  their  king. 
John  Gabot  was  to  reign  over  them  as  the  king's  vassal, 
and  enjoy  the  sole  right  of  trading  thither,  paying  to  the 
king  one-fifth  of  all  the  net  pmfits,  and  sharing  in  the 
same  proportion  the  product  of  the  mines.  * 

Sailing  from  Bristol,  Eng.,  with  a  fleet  of  five  ships, 
in  the  spring  of  1497,  accompanied  b}'  his  three  sons, 
Lewis,  Sebasfian,  and  Saucius,  and  steering  north-westerly 
until  he  encountered  immense  fields  of  ice  in  the  vicinit}^ 
of  Cape  Farewell,  Greenland,  he  finally  turned  his  vessel's 
prow  to  the  south-west,  and  on  the  24th  of  June,  1497, 
caught  the  first  view  of  the  North  American  continent, 
off  the  coast  of  Labrador.  This  land  he  called  Prima 
Vista,  or  land  first  seen.  After  coasting  southwaixi  as 
far  as  the  present  limits  of  Maine,  he  sailed  for  England. 
The  port  of  Bristol  was  entered  in  August,  and  the  voy- 
agers were  received  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  it  being 
supposed  that  the  land  they  had  discovered  was  a  part  of 
the  Empire  of  China,  f 

In  May,  1498,  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  from  Bristol  in 
two  ships,  provided  by  his  family  and  some  Bristol  mer- 
chants, for  the  dual  purpose  of  trade,  and  of  discovering 
a  north-west  passage  to  India.  Having  reached  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  he  turned  to  the  north  in  search  of  the 
strait  that  would  lead  to  the  distant  Catha}'.  But,  meet- 
ing vast  fields  of  ice  that  presented  an  hnpassable  bar- 
rier to  further  exploration  in  that  direction,  he  changed 
his  course  to  the  south,  and  examined,  with  intense 
eagerness,  the  inlets  and  harbors  of  the  then  solitary 
coast.  It  is  supposed  that  he  continued  his  voyage  along 
the  entire  shore  of  the  present  New  England.  Doubtless 
he  entered  Cape  Cod  Bay  and  rounded  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  that  forms  its  eastern  boundary.  He  may 
have  entered  the  harbor  of  New  York,  but  of  this  there 
is  no  reliable  evidence.  His  disappointment  must  have 
been  great  as  he  found  the  shore  beyond  Long  Island 
trending  to  the  south.  But  he  continued  his  fruitless 
search  until  he  reached  the  Carolinas,  when,  being  short 
of  provisions,  he  turned  his  course  toward  England. 
The  result  of  this  voyage  must  have  been  disheartening 

*  It  is  not  certainly  known  that  John  Cabot  personally  commanded 
the  expedition,  or  that  he  came  to  the  American  continent.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  much  discussed  by  antiquarians,  and  many  contend, 
though,  we  think,  without  sufficient  authority,  that,  as  John  Cabot  was 
a  merchant,  and  not  a  sailor,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  he  left 
England  for  so  extended  a  voyage. 

t  No  further  mention  is  made  of  John  Cabot,  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  died  soon  after  his  return. 


to  the  bold  navigator.  Instead  of  the  rich  and  populous 
empire  he  had  hoped  to  reach,  in  this  new  path  across 
the  western  seas,  the  conviction  that  the  New  World  was 
a  solid  barrier  between  Western  Europe  and  Eastern 
Asia  forced  itself  upon  his  mind.  Yet  his  zeal  as  an 
explorer  was  unabated,  and  he  made  man}-  other  voyages, 
and  received  high  honor  for  his  valuable  discoveries. 

The  next  expedition  to  explore  the  coast  of  North 
America  appears  to  have  been  made  under  authority  of 
King  John  of  Portugal.  In  the  year  1500,  Gaspar  Cor- 
tereal  sailed  from  Lisbon,  in  two  ships,  for  the  ostensible 
puipose  of  finding  the  north-west  passage  to  the  Indies. 
Touching  at  Labrador,  and  other  points  in  the  northern 
regibns,  he  directed  his  course  southward,  and  probably 
visited  the  coast  of  Maine.  He  speaks  of  a  country  of 
forests,  well  adapted  for  shipbuilding,  and  large  rivers 
well  stocked  with  fish.  On  his  return,  Cortereal  carried 
with  him  fifty  of  the  natives,  whom  he  had  basely  enticed 
on  board  his  ships,  and  these  were  sold  as  slaves  in  the 
markets  of  Portugal.  This  adventure  being  remunera- 
tive, he  sailed  to  procure  another  cargo ;  but  somewhere 
upon  the  broad  ocean,  his  vessel  foundered,  and  no 
tidings  of  his  fate  ever  reached  his  native  land. 

Soon  after  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots,  the  great 
value  of  the  cod-fisheries  of  Newfoundland  attiactcd 
thither  the  fishermen  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Eng- 
land. While  this  commercial  enterprise  prospered,  the 
interest  in  exploration  necessarily  fiagged.  But,  in  1523, 
the  Fiench  king,  Francis  I.,  fitted  out  an  expedition  of 
four  ships  for  a  voyage  of  exploration.  Tlie  command 
was  given  to  John  Verrazani,  an  eminent  Florentine 
navigator.  The  fleet  sailed  from  France  in  December, 
1523,  but,  a  storm  having  disabled  three  of  his  ships, 
Verrazani  was  obliged  to  continue  his  voyage  with  only 
one ;  coming  in  sight  of  land,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River,  North  Carolina,  March  10,  1524.  Subse- 
quently sailing  northward,  ailer  having  entered  the  pres- 
ent harbor  of  New  York,  he  finally  reached  Narragansett 
Bay  and  the  harbor  of  Newport.  A  little  later,  he 
coasted  along  the  shore,  passing  near  Cape  Cod,  proba- 
bly entering  Boston  Harbor,  and  making  an  extended 
examination  of  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Verrazani,  after  passing  as  far  north  as  Newfound- 
land, and  having  explored  the  American  coast  for  about 
two  thousand  miles,  retmned  to  France.  To  the  extended 
region  he  had  examined,  he  gave  the  name  of  New 
France,  a  name  which  was  afterwards  restricted  to  the 
country  now  called  Canada. 

In  1525,  Estevan  Gomez  was  sent  by  Charles  V.  of 
Spain  to  find  the  long-sought  passage  to  the  East  Indies. 
He  entered  many  of  the  bays  and  harbors  of  New  Eng- 
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land,  and  gave  the  name  of  the  "Country  of  Gomez"  to 
the  region  he  explored. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century  afterwards,  no  expedi- 
tion of  importance  was  made  to  New  England.  But 
other  portions  of  the  country  were  visited,  and  valuable 
discoveries  made,  and  to  some  of  these  we  will  briefly 
refer.  In  1534,  and  the  year  following,  James  Cartier, 
a  mariner  of  St.  Malo,  France,  made  two  voj'ages  to  the 
vicinity  of  Newfoundland,  and,  discovering  the  St.  Law- 
rence gulf  and  river,  took  possession  of  the  surrounding 
region  in  the  name  of  his  king. 
In  1539,  the  brave  De  Soto 
landed  at  Tampa  Bay  in  Florida, 
and,  two  years  later,  made  the 
discovery  of  the  mighty  Mis- 
sissippi, in  whose  waters  his 
toil-worn  body  was  laid  to  rest. 
The  Huguenots,  aided  bj"  the 
noble  Coligny,  made  two  settle- 
ments, one  in  1562  at  Port 
Royal  Entrance,  Carolina,  and 
the  other  in  1564  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  John's  River,  Florida. 
Martin  Frobisher,  in  1576-7, 
entered  Baffin's  Bay,  and  made 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
found  a  colony  in  Labrador.  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  step- 
brother of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
endeavored,  in  1583,  to  colonize 
Newfoundland,  and  found  a 
water}'  grave  near  the  land  where  I  -^^ 
he  had  hoped  to  establish  a 
permanent  English  colony.  Ra- 
leigh, then  the  favorite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  whose  knightly 
soul  was  inspired  with  dreams  of  wealth  and  power, 
soon  after  endeavored  to  found  colonies  under  Amidas 
and  Barlow,  Lane  and  White,  in  the  Carolinas,  then 
known  as  Virginia.  New  England,  however,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  almost  wholly 
neglected  by  the  brave  adventurers  of  England's  golden 
reign.* 

«  It  is  related,  however,  that  in  1527,  the  coast  of  Maine  was  visited 
by  John  Rat,  in  the  ship  '*  Mary  of  Guilford,"  and  he  made  some  ex- 
plorations of  the  interior  of  tliat  region.  Twenty-nine  years  after,  a 
French  writer  of  considerable  reputation,  named  Andr^  Thevet,  visited 
a  portion  of  Maine,  which  was  then  incladcd  in  the  territory  the  French 
had  called  Nommbega.  He  speaks  of  the  Penobscot  as  one  of  the  finest 
rivers  in  the  world,  called  on  the  charts  the  Grand  River,  and,  in  native 
language,  Agoncy.  At  its  mouth,  the  French  had  built  a  small  fortifi- 
cation, called  the  fort  of  Nommbega. 


JAMES  CAKTIER. 


The  iJventful  sixteenth  century  came  to  a  close,  and, 
notwithstanding  many  colonies  had  been  attempted  upon 
the  American  shores,  none  had  been  permanently  estab- 
lished. 

Spain  had  given  up  her  hold  upon  Florida,  and  France 
upon  Acadia,  and  the  red  men  were  still  masters  of  the 
vast  domain,  now  the  abode  of  another  race.  But  the 
next  century  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  its  first 
decade  was  marked  by  several  important  events.  In 
1602,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  an  English  navigator,  and 
the  fHend  of  Raleigh,  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  discovered 
the  continent  at  the  present 
promontory  of  Nahant.  Sail- 
ing southward,  he  landed,  in 
the  month  of  Maj',  upon  a 
sandy  peninsula,  which  he 
named  Cape  Cod,  because  of 
the  great  number  of  cod  he 
caught  in  that  vicinity.  Round- 
ing this  point,  and  heading  to 
the  south,  and  then  to  the 
west,  he  discovered  Nantucket, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  a  group 
of  islands  which  he  named 
Elizabeth  Islands,  in  honor  of 
his  queen.  Upon  one  of  these 
he  built  a  fort  and  storehouse, 
the  cellar  of  the  latter  being 
discovered  in  1797  by  Dr. 
Jeremy  Belknap,  the  historian 
of  New  Hampshire.  Gosnold 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
plan  of  making  a  settlement, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  and  the  threatened 
hostility  of  the  Indians.  After  loading  his  vessel  with 
the  sassafras  wood,  then  of  considerable  value,  he  re- 
turned to  England. 

Gosnold  gave  a  most  favorable  account  of  the  region 
he  had  visited,  so  that  the  enterprise  of  some  Bristol 
merchants  was  enlisted  in  fitting  out  a  second  expedition 
to  the  same  locality,  for  the  purpose  of  trafiSc  with  the 
natives.  Captain  Martin  Pring  was  placed  in  conmiand. 
On  the  7th  of  June,  he  entered  Penobscot  Bay.  Sailing 
westward,  other  bays  and  rivers  were  entered,  some  of 
which  were  partially  explored.  Leaving  the  coast  of 
Maine,  Captain  Pring  steered  to  the  south,  and,  after 
visiting  Martha's  Vineyard,  returned  to  England.  The 
next  year  he  went  to  the  same  region,  and  made  a  more 
accurate  survey  of  the  coast,  and  the  larger  rivers  of  Maine. 
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In  1605,  Captain  George  Weymouth,  who  had  pre- 
viously explored  the  coast  of  Labrador  in  search  of  the 
"  North-west  Passage,"  visited  the  coast  of  Maine  in  the 
ship  "  Archangel."  Upon  an  island  near  the  shore,  prob- 
ably the  present  Monhegan,  he  erected  a  cix)ss,  and  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
James  I.  of  England.  This  island  he  named  St.  George, 
in  honor  of  England's  patron  saint.  Sailing  westward 
along  the  picturesque  shores  of  Maine,  he  touched  at 
several  points,  trading  with  the  natives,  who  were  at  first 
suspicious,  but  afterwards  very  friendly.  At  last,  We}-- 
mouth  seized  five  of  the  unsuspecting  natives,  and  set 
sail  for  another  part  of  the  coast,  and  soon  after  for  Eng- 
land. For  this  atrocious  act,  other  Englishmen,  not 
responable  for  this,  suffered.  The  memory  of  the  deed 
was  cherished  by  the  red  men  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  the  very  thought 
of  an  Englishman  was  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  desire  for  vengeance  in 
the  savage  breast. 

The  French,  as  well  as  the  Eng- 
lish, now  turned  their  attention  to 
America  as  a  field  for  colonization. 
In  1603,  Henr>-  IV,  of  France  issued 
a  patent  to  De  Monts,  a  wealthy 
Huguenot,  and  he  was  made  viceroy 
over  all  the  region  from  the  latitude 
of  Cape  May  to  that  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Quebec.  To  the 
northern  pait  of  this  extensive  ter- 
ritory, he  gave  afterwards  the 
name  of  Acadia.  De  Monts  was 
authorized  to  trade  with  the  Indians  tliroughout  this  vast 
realm,  to  found  colonies,  and  rule  according  to  his  own 
discretion.  In  May,  1604,  he  arrived  at  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  summer  was  spent  in  traffic  with  the  natives. 
In  the  spring  of  tlie  following  year,  he  organized  the 
first  permanent  French  colony  on  the  American  continent, 
giving  to  it  the  name  of  Port  Royal. 

In  May,  1605,  sailing  to  the  westward,  he  reached 
Penobscot  Bay.  At  a  later  period,  he  explored  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  erecting  a  cross  in  the  vicinity, 
and  taking  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  his  sovereign.  An  examination  of  Casco  Baj-  was 
made,  to  find  an  in\4ting  spot  for  a  settlement.  The 
hostility  of  the  natives  defeating  his  purpose  in  this 
respect,  he  sailed  on  as  far  as  the  sand}'  shores  of  Cape 
Cod.  Finding  no  eligible  site  for  a  settlement  there,  he 
returned  to  Port  Royal. 

Samuel  Champlain,  who  had  gained  much  honor  in  the 
voyageofDe  Monts  to  New  England,  was  given  com- 
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mand  of  another  expedition  to  America.  In  June,  1608, 
he  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  near  the  spot  where 
Cartier  had  built  a  fort  some  seventy  years  before,  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  "the  city  of  Quebec.  The  next 
year  he  ascended  the  Richelieu  River  with  a  party  of 
Indians,  and  discovered  the  beautifUl  expanse  of  water 
that  now  bears  his  name. 

In  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  who  had  made  two  unsuc- 
cessful voyages  to  the  northern  seas  in  search  for  a  sui> 
posed  north-eastern  passage  to  India,  was  sent  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  on  the  same  mission.  He 
sailed  from  Amsterdam  in  the  "  Half-Moon,"  a  vessel  of 
about  eighty  tons,  and  first  touched  the  continent  on  the 
shores  of  Penobscot  Bay.  Proceeding  southward,  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  capes  of  Virginia  in  August,  1609. 
From  that  point  be  coasted  north- 
ward, entering  the  mouths  of  several 
rivers,  until,  at  last,  he  passed  the 
Narrows  and  anchored  in  New  York 
Ba}'.  He  then  proceeded  up  the 
river,  since  caDed  by  his  name,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  he  had  found  at 
last  a  path  through  the  continent  to 
India.  After  reaching  a  point  in 
the  river  near  where  Albany  now 
stands,  and  going  in  a  boat  sev- 
eral miles  farther  up  the  stream, 
he  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and,  soon  after,  to  Holland. 

While  the  French  and  the  Dutch 
were  endeavoring  to  secure  a  foothold 
in  the  New  World,  and  the  former 
had  achieved  at  least  a  partial  success,  the  English  were  no 
less  enterprising  in  their  endeavors  to  locate  permanent 
colonies  in  America.  Upon  the  accession  of  James  I.  to 
the  English  throne,  they  claimed  dominion  over  a  vast 
extent  of  territor}',  having  its  northern  limit  in  Nova 
Sbotia,  and,  for  its  southern,  the  Carolinas,  and  extend- 
ing westward  indefinitely.  In  1606,  the  king  divided 
this  tract  into  two  districts.  The  northern  portion, 
called  North  Virginia,  was  granted  to  a  company  of 
"knights,  gentlemen  and  merchants,"  in  the  west  of 
England,  called  the  PljTnouth  Company.  The  other 
district,  or  South  Virginia,  was  granted  to  a  com- 
pany of  "  noblemen,  gentlemen  and  merchants,"  chiefiy 
residents  of  London,  called  the  London  Company. 
Between  these  two  districts  was  a  strip  of  territory  two 
hundred  miles  wide,  so  that  disputes  about  boundaries 
should  not  occur,  neither  company  being  allowed  to  make 
settlements  more  than  fifty  miles  beyond  its  own  borders, 
To  the  settlement  of  these  two  distt^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^™" 
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panies  now  applied  themselves  with  an  unequal  measure 
of  success. 

Soon  after  receiving  their  charter,  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany sent  a  large  ship,  with  a  crew  of  thirty-one  men,  of 
whom  Ilenrj'  Chalons  was  commander,  to  explore  the 
coast  of  North  Virginia,  ^nd  make  a  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sagadahock  (Kennebec)  River.  This  ves- 
sel was  captured  by  a  Spanish  cruiser,  and  carried,  with 
her  crew,  as  a  prize  to  Spain. 

The  same  year  another  vessel,  commanded  by  Martin 
Pring,  reached  tlie  coast  of 
Maine.  Pring  made  quite  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  coast-line 
and  large  rivers,  but  no  settle- 
ment was  effected.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  he  gave  a  very 
encouraging  account  of  the  ooun- 
tr}-,  enlarging  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. 

The  most  prominent  meral)or 
of  the  Plymouth  Company  was 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
Lord  John  Popham,  a  man  of 
large  means  and  commanding 
influence.  In  May,  1607,  two 
vessels,  with  more  than  one 
hundred  emigrants,  sailed  from 
PljTnouth,  England,  for  the 
northern  regions  of  Virginia. 
This  entei-prise  was  largely 
aided  by  Lord  Popham,  and  his 
his  brother,  George  Popham, 
commanded  one  of  the  ships, 
the  "  Gift  of  God.**  The  other, 
the  "Marj'  and  John,'*  was  com- 
manded by  Raleigh  Gilbert,  a 
nephew  of  Lord  Popham.  After 
dela}-ing  for  awhile  to  fish  on  tlie  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
they  continued  their  voyage,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
bold  headlands  of  Maine.  After  many  perils,  they  landed, 
August  18th,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagadahock,  and 
immediately  began  preparations  for  a  permanent  set- 
tlement. The  colony  was  inaugurated  with  solemn 
religious  services,  and  a  government  established  in 
harmony  with  the  monarchical  ideas  of  its  founders. 
The  scheme  of  government  was  ver}^  elaborate  in  its 
details,  and  the  plan  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  a 
vast  commonwealth.  Capt.  Popham  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor, and  seven  men  were  to  act  as  his  assistants. 
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The  colonists  were  immediatel}'  set  to  work,  and  a 
small  stockade,  a  store-house  and  several  log-huts  were 
erected.  A  small  vessel  was  also  built,  to  be  used  in  the 
exploration  of  the  coast.  The  fort  was  named  St.  George, 
and  the  settlement  was  called  the  Sagadahock  Colony. 

A  strange  lack  of  discretion,  however,  seems  to  have 
characterized  the  movements  of  the  settlers.  The  entire 
autumn,  after  the  building  of  the  fort,  and  the  surround- 
ing dwellings,  was  spent  in  exploring  the  adjacent  coun- 
tr}' ;  but  no  pro\ision  was  made  for  the  hardships  of  the 
rigorous  winter  that  was  so  near 
at  hand.  In  October  the  fort 
was  completed,  and  twelve  can- 
non mounted  upon  its  walls. 
Some  fifty  log-cabins  had  also 
been  reared,  and  the  store- 
house finished.  But  a  foe  more 
deadly  than  that  agairtst  wliich 
military  precautions  had  been 
taken  was  close  upon  them, — 
the  long  and  tenible  winter, 
with  its  storms  of  sleet  and 
snow. 

The  winter  came  on  in  No- 
vember, ami  was  unusually  se- 
vere. Discontents  and  quarrels 
arose  among  the  settlers,  and 
their  ungenerous  treatment  of 
the  Indians,  who  wished  to  be 
fViendly,  prevented  the  obtain- 
ing of  supplies  from  that  source. 
All  but  forty-five  of  the  emi- 
grants had  returned  to  England, 
and  those  who  remained  were, 
at  one  time,  threatened  with 
famine.  At  last  Governor  Pop- 
ham died,  and  with  his  death 
gloom,  amounting  almost  to  de- 
spair, settled  down  upon  the  ill- 
fated  little  band.  ;Many  of  the  colonists  were  mere 
adventurers,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians  ex- 
hibited a  recklessness  and  inhumanity  worthy  only  of 
the  most  savage  nature.  Finally,  the  indignation  of  the 
much-abused  and  long-suffering  red  men  culminated  in 
a  fierce  and  universal  desire  for  vengeance.  Remember- 
ing the  treachery  of  Weymouth,  and  the  recent  cruelties 
of  the  settlers  at  St.  George,  they  resolved  to  exterminate 
the  colonists.  *     A  desperate  and  successful  attack  was 

♦  The  historian  Abbott  thus  describes  the  event  in  his  "  History  of 
Maine":  "They  drove  the  garrison,  which  was  greatly  diminished  by 
sickness  and  death,  out  of  the  fort.    One  man  was  kiUed;  the  others 
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made  upon  the  little  settlement,  and  the  last  hope  of 
permanency  for  the  Sagadahock  Colony  vanished. 

The  situation  of  the  colonists  was  now  perilous  in  the 
extreme.  A  state  of  comparative  anarchy  prevailed, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  storehouse  and  fort,  and  a 
portion  of  their  supply  of  provisions,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  days  of  the  settlement  were  numbered.  But, 
early  in  the  spring,  relief  came  to  the  imperilled  col- 
onists in  the  shape  of  a  vessel  sent  out  by  the  Plymouth 
Company,  and,  soon  after  its  arrival,  the  cheerless  and 
impoverished  settlement  of  St.  George  was  forever  aban- 
doned. 

For  several  years  subsequent 
to  the  Kennebec  settlement,  the 
work  of  colonization  in  North 
Virginia  flagged.  Voyages  for 
fishing  and  traffic  were  however 
made  to  iClaine.  In  1611,  Sam- 
uel Argall,  while  on  a  voyage 
to  South  Virginia,  was  driven 
by  a  succession  of  gales  to  the 
north,  and  made  a  visit  to  the 
then  famous  fishing-grounds  of 
Monhegan.  '  Three  years  later, 
he  visited  the  same  region,  but 
this  time  for  another  purpose. 
Some  Frenchmen  fVom  Port 
Ro3'al  had  recently  built  a  fort 
and  established  a  settlement  on 
Mt.  Desert  Island,  and  had  given 
to  the  colony  the  name  of  St. 
Savior.  Argall,  with  a  fleet  of 
eleven  vessels,  appeared  before 
the  fort,  and,  capturing  it,  tore 
down  the  French  cross,  and 
erected  another  cross,  with  the  arms  of  England  inscribed 
thereon. 

About  the  time  of  Argall's  first  voyage.  Captain  Ed- 
ward Harlow  was  sent  on  an  exploring  exi)edition  to  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Cod.  He  at  first  stopped  at  Monhegan, 
and  there,  while  endeavoring  to  capture  three  of  the 
natives,  became  involved  in  a  desperate  encounter,  but 

took  refhge  in  a  sort  of  citadel  at  some  distance  from  the  magazine. 
As  tlie  ignonmt  Indians  were  rioting  througli  the  captured  fort,  they 
Itnodced  open  some  barrels  containing  some  kind  of  groin  of  small,  dark 
kernels,  such  as  they  had  never  seen  before.  It  was  not  com ;  it  was 
not  wild  wheat  nor  rye.  It  was  powder.  The  grains  were  scattered 
over  the  floor.  Accidentally  they  were  ignited.  A  terrific  explosion  of 
the  whole  magazine  ensned.  It  was  a  phenomenon  of  thunder  roar  and 
volcanic  ruin,  which  would  have  appalled  any  community.  Timbers, 
cannon,  merchandise,  and  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  Indians  were 
blo^-n  high  into  the  ah*,  but  to  faXi  back  into  a  crater  of  devouring 
flame." 


SAMUEL  OHAMPLAnr. 


succeeded  in  getting  away  with  two  captives.     At  other 
points  on  the  coast,  the  crime  was  repeated. 

Notwithstanding  the  region  now  called  New  England 
had  been  visited  by  many  explorers,  their  examinations 
hard  been  confined  principally  to  the  coast,  and  the  banks 
of  a  few  of  the  larger  streams,  for  a  short  distance  from 
the  sea.  It  remained  for  Captain  John  Smith,  the  sav- 
ior of  the  Jamestown  colon}-,  to  penetrate  still  farther 
into  the  interior,  by  means  of  the  numerous  rivers,  to 
prepare  a  map  of  the  region  he  thus  opened  up  to  trade, 
and  to  give  to  the  country  the  name  it  will  ever  proudly 
bear  — New  England.  On  the  8d  of  March,  1614, 
Captain  Smith  sailed  from  Eng- 
land, in  two  vessels,  with  fort}'- 
five  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploration,  the  whale  fisher}-, 
and  trade  with  the  Indians.  In 
the  latter  part  of  April,  he 
reached  the  island  of  Monhe- 
gan, and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec, 
where  he  carried  on  quite  an 
extensive  trafiSc  with  the  natives. 
At  Penobscot  Bay,  some  of  his 
crew,  while  in  a  small  boat, 
fought  a  battle  with  the  Indians, 
and  several  were  killed  on  both 
sides.  Captain  Smith  gives  in 
his  journal  a  most  interesting 
account  of  this  remarkable  voy- 
age. It  proved  quite  profitable 
to  the  proprietors,  the  net  profits 
amounting  to  more  than  seven 
thousand  dollars.  Many  tribes 
along  the  coast  were  ^-isited,  and 
Captain  Smith  states  that  he  paid  a  visit  to  forty  Indian 
\'lllages,  some  of  them  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod.  He  re- 
turned to  England  with  one  of  the  ships  in  July,  and  the 
other  was  left  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  in  charge  of 
Captain  Thomas  Hunt,  who  had  instructions  to  load  with 
fish  and  fUrs,  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  Spain.  * 

•  InBtead  of  carrying  out  tliese  Instructions,  Hunt  kidnapped,  at 
various  points  on  the  coast,  twenty-seven  of  the  Indians,  with  the  chief, 
Squanto,  and  carried  them  to  Malaga,  where  they  were  publicly  sold. 
Captain  Smith,  who  was  a  just  and  humane  man,  refers  to  the  conduct 
of  Hunt  in  the  following  language :  — 

**  One  Thomas  Hunt,  the  master  of  this  ship,  when  I  was  gone,  think- 
ing to  prevent  the  intent  I  had  to  make  a  plantation  there,  and  thereby 
to  keep  this  abounding  country  still  in  obscurity,  that  only  he  and  some 
few  merchants  might  ei\Joy  wholly  the  benefits  of  the  trade  and  profits 
of  this  country,  betrayed  four  and  twenty  of  those  poor  savages  aboard 
his  ship,  and  most  dishonestly  and  inhumanly,  for  their  kind  treatment 
of  me  and  all  our  men,  carried  them  with  him  to  Malaga,  and  sold  them." 
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After  his  return  to  England,  Captain  Smith  made  re- 
newed and  special  efforts  to  interest  the  PljTnouth  Com- 
pany in  the  colonization  of  New  England.  As  the 
result,  the  most  comprehensive  plans  were  adopted  Tot 
the  foimdation  of  a  might}-  empire  in  the  New  World. 

The  old  charter  not  gi>'ing  the  company  all  the  advan- 
tages the}'  sought,  a  new  cliarter  was  applied  for.  Vex- 
atious delays  followed,  but  finally,  November  3,  1620, 
the  king,  James  I.,  granted  to  the  Council  of  Plymouth, 
composed  of  forty  wealthy  and  influential  men,  —  super- 
seding the  old  Plymouth  Company,  —  the  long-desired 
charter.  By  Its  pro\dsions  they  were  made  the  proprie- 
tors of  a  tract  extending  from  '^  soa  to  sea,"  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  continent,  and  having  for  its  southern 


boundaiy,  the  fortieth  parallel  north  latitude,  and  its 
northern,  the  forty-eighth. 

But,  while  the  signature  and  seal  of  the  king  were 
placed  ui>t)n  the  charter  that  gave  to  English  capitalists 
the  sole  ownership  of  this  mighty  realm,  the  "  Mayflower," 
with  the  little  band  of  Pilgrims,  was  nearing  the  shores 
of  New  England.  The  foundations  of  the  future  repub- 
lic were  destined,  under  God,  to  be  laid,  not  by  a  pre- 
iacntious  commercial  organization,  with  its  primal  object 
gold  and  gain,  but  by  a  little  company  of  e341es,  seeking 
refuge  from  the  storms  of  persecution  that  swept  the  Old 
World,  their  inspiration  the  hope  of  securing  liberty  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  worship  for  themselves  and 
their  descendants. 
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HISTORY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


BY  REV.  R.  H.  HOWARD,  A.  M. 


••  What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound. 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  pcriUme  to  pride. 

No :  -*XBN,  high-minded  merif  — 

Hen  who  their  duties  know, 
But  knoto  their  righis,  and,  knowing 


dare  maintain** 

— Sir  Wm.  Jones, 


Massachusetts,  *  though  not  the  largest  territorially, 
is  yet,  doubtless,  historically,  geographically,  politically, 
numericall}',  and  commercially,  the  most^  important  of 
the  six  Eastern  States. 

Eaiiy  the  abode  only  of  savage  hordes,  and  the  scene 
only  of  savage  exploits,  this  territory-,  within  a  compara- 
tively brief  period,  has  become  the  theatre  of  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  powerful  commonwealths. 

A  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  region,  as 
just  stated,  of  unmitigated  barbarism  and  unbroken 
desolation,  clothed  throughout  with  gloomy  forests,  and 
filled  with  warlike  savages,  already,  in  spite  of  its  natu- 
rally sterile  soil,  and  not  specially  friendly  climate,  not 
only  does  it  maintain  upon  its  bosom  a  population  of 
over  1,600,000  souls,  but  in  all  material  interests  and 
industries,  in  political  influence,  and  in  educational  and 
religious  enterprise,  it  may  be  said  to  lead,  not  only 
every  other  State  in  the  Union,  but  quite  every  other 
land,  —  its  peculiar  providential  mission  seeming  to  be 
to  propagate  certain  great  cardinal  principles,  or  ideas, 
and  to  diffuse  the  same,  with  more  or  less  industry,  over 
tlic  whole  continent,  if  not  throughout  the  world. 

But  that  which  especially  invests  the  history  of  this 
State  with  interest  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  record  of  the 
rise  and  establishment  of  free  institutions  on  this  con- 
tinent—  an  "epic  of  freedom,"  as  some  one  has  very 
well  said.  It  is  the  record  of  two  communities  yearning 
for  freedom  —  struggling  through  long  years  of  hardship 
and  patriotic  self-denial  to  secure  it;   outgrowing  at 

•The  name  (originally  spelled  Masathusets)  of  an  Indian  tribe  that 
once  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  which,  according 
to  Boger  Williams,  signifies,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  Blue  HUls. 


length,  and  most  amply  atoning  for,  the  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance of  youth  by  the  noble  tolerance,  and  the  pro- 
gressive and  liberal  ideas  and  tendencies  of  their  man- 
hood, and  sho^dng  at  last  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  civilization  under  the  influence  solely  of 
religion,  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  zeal. 

The  first  civilized  occupants  of  the  soil  of  Massachu- 
setts were  the  Pilgrims.  True,  from  quite  a  remote 
period,  drawn  thithc'r  either  by  purposes  of  traffic,  or  a 
spirit  of  maritime  adventure,  our  coasts  had  been  visited, 
from  time  to  time,  by  many  a  bold  navigator,  or  daring 
buccaneer.  The  vast  destinies  of  this  great  Republic  of 
the  West,  however,  were  awaiting  the  advent  and  settle- 
ment of  a  companj'  of  men  and  women,  who,  in  obedience 
to  motives  holier  and  stronger  than  those  of  mere  gain, 
or  of  territorial  conquest,  came  to  these  shores,  not  only 
eminently  fitted  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  empire, 
but  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  becoming  permanent  set- 
tlers, —  of  becoming  the  pioneers  of  a  new  civilization, 
and  the  permanent  and  lawfhl  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

I.     THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD. 

New  England*  was  bom  in  Old  England.  On  the  one 
hand,  of  lowly  origin,  it  was  yet,  on  the  other,  of  noble, 
and  even  aristocratic  extraction.  Rocked  in  the  cradle 
of  the  civil  and  religious  conflicts  that  gave  birth  to  Eng- 
lish Puritanism,  and  English  dissent,  this  Commonwealth 
— the  mother  of  Commonwealths — came  into  being,  and 
was  early  nurtured,  under  conditions  manifestly  emi- 
nently favorable  for  vigorous  and  stalwart  growth. 

Plymouth  Colony. 
The  tap-root  of  what  is  most  essential  to,  and  has  ever 
been  most  characteristic  of.  New  England  life  proper, 
may  be  traced  to  Scrooby,  Nottinghamshire,  Engknd. 
Here  a  company  of  Dissenters,  —  Separatists,  or  In- 
dependents, they  were  called  —  holy  men  ' '  whose  hearts 

•The  title.  North  Virginia,  first  giren  to  New  England,  by  the  Plym- 
outh Company,  was,  at  the  instance  of  Captain  Smith,  changed 
by  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I.  of  England,  to  that  of  New 
England. 
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had  been  touched  with  heavenly  zeal  for  God's  truth/' 
yel  victims  of 

*<  A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws," 
h|id  solemnly  resohied  to  seek,  in  some  foreign  land,  what 
was  utterl}'  denied  them  at  home  —  the  precious  boon  of 
fcligious  liberty.  "Unable  to  conceal  themselves  from 
the  inquisitor,  beset  in  fheir  houses,  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  incarcerated  in  prisons,"  and  finally  despah'- 
ing  of  any  abatement  of  the  fUry  of  the  storm,  they 
resolved  on  the  "sad  experiment  of  expatriation"  — 
determined,  with  God's  help,  to  escape  from  this  hated 
tji-anny,  and  flee  to  a  land  where  toleration,  at  least,  if 
not  perfect  freedom,  was  accorded  to  all. 

Holland,  whither  several  of  the  Separatist  ministers, 
with  their  respective  congregations,  had  already  repaired, 
and  where  the  success  of  the  popular  insurrection  against 
Spain  had  provided  a  temporar}'  asj'lum  for  Protestants, 
was  selected  as  the  place  of  their  contemplated  retreat. 
After  divera  ineffectual  attempts  to  get  away,  these  exiled 
Pilgrims  at  length  reached  the  Netherlands  in  1608. 
Settling  first  at  Amsterdam,  they  afterwaixi  removed  to 
Lej'den,  where,  for  several  years,  the}-  maintained  them- 
selves b}*^  their  respective  handicrafts,  and  abode  in  com- 
parative peace. 

Eight  years'  residence,  however,  in  a  land  of  strang- 
ers, subjected  to  its  various  and  peculiar  trials,  seems  to 
to  have  satisfied  this  little  band  that  Holland  could 
hardly  be  for  them  a  permanent  home.  Another  re- 
moval, therefore,  was  finally  reluctantty  agreed  upon. 
But  whither  now  should  they  go?  While  an  impending 
war  with  Spain  seemed  to  render  it  especially  dangerous 
to  remain  where  they  were,  they  could  not  3'et,  either, 
manifestly,  hope  to  return  in  peace  to  England.  Whither, 
then,  should  they,  indeed,  now  turn  their  steps — where 
rear  for  themselves  and  for  their  children,  an  asylum 
from  the  vicissitudes  and  storms  of  political  and  religious 
persecution?  Some  were  "earnest  for  Guiana."  Oth- 
ers were  in  favor  of  Virginia,  where  ".an  entrance  and 
a  beginning  by  the  English  had  latel}'  been  made."  The 
latter  choice  finally  prevailed.  Accordingly,  ha^^ng 
treated  with  the  Virginia  Company  for  a  tract  of  land, 
and  having  obtained  from  the  king  his  qualified  consent 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  having,  albeit  on  hard 
terms,  procured  from  a  London  company  of  merchants 
needed  pecuniary  aid,  these  "  outcasts,"  of  whom  yet 
"  the  world  was  not  worth}-,"  after  receiving  the  parting 
counsels  and  benedictions  of  their  noble  and  beloved 
pastor,  John  Robinson,*  embarked  at  Delfthaven  July 

•  A  clergyman  from  Norfolk,  England,  and  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  com- 
pany. It  was,  we  are  told,  to  this  singularly  grand  and  noble  man  that 
the  Pilgrims  were  indebted  for  their  idea  of  emigrating  to  America. 


22, 1620 ;  and  about  a  fortnight  later,  set  sail  finally  from 
Plymouth,  England,  in  the  "  Mayflower,**  on  their  really 
adventurous  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  One  can 
scarcely  conceive,  truly,  of  anything  more  forlorn,  and 
yet  morally  more  impressive,  than  this  one  solitary 
vessel,  "freighted  thus  with  the  destinies  of  a  conti- 
nent," wending  its  way  wearily  across  an  unknown  and 
inhospitable  sea,  and  bound  for  a  hardly  less  unknown 
or  inhospitable  shore.  , 

**  How  slow  yon  tiny  vessel  plooghs  the  wftTet. 
Amid  the  heavy  billows  now  she  seems 
A  toiling  atom ;  then,  from  wave  to  wave, 
Leaps  madly,  by  the  tempest  lashed,  or  reels 
Half  wrecked  through  gnlft  profound. 

Moons  wax  and  wane 
But  still  that  lonely  traveller  treads  the  deep 
Seeking  an  ice-bound  coast  beyond  the  main.**t 

After  the  lapse  of  two  months,  and  an  experience  of 
much  heav}'  weather,  the  cry  of  "Land  ho ! "  was  heard, 
and  the  sandy  cliffs  of  Cape  Cod  greeted  the  eyes  of  the 
expectant,  storm-tossed  exiles.  Shortly  after  they  were 
riding  at  anchor,  not  indeed,  as  they  had  anticipated,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  but  in  the  roadstead  of  the 
present  sea-girt  Provincetown.J 

Sensible  that,  as  they  were  not  within  the  limits  of 
their  patent,  and  were  not,  hence,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Virginia,  or  of  any  other  company,  they  wisely 
concluded  it  necessary  to  establish  a  separate  independ- 
ent government  for  themselves.  §     Accordingly,  before 

The  advice  he  administered  unto  them  toaching  this  matter,  meantime, 
seems  to  have  been  received  by  them  as  a  message  from  God.  Thuj 
counselled,  without  delay,  and  rich  in  fidth,  they  resolved  to  go  fortl 
and  plant  their  home  and  theh:  church  somewhere  in  the  wilderness  ol 
the  New  World.  And  with  what  sublime  earnestness  and  fortitude  an< 
success  they  moved  forward  in  the  execution  of  their  lofty  purpose  th< 
world  knows  fiill  well. 

t  *'  We  behold  it,"  says  Everett,  "  pursuing  with  a  thousand  misglt 
ings,  the  uncertain,  the  tedious  voyage.  Suns  rise  and  set;  and  wlntc 
surprises  them  on  the  deep,  but  brings  them  not  the  sight  of  the  wisho( 
for  shore.  The  awful  voice  of  the  storm  howls  through  the  riggin|[ 
The  laboring  masts  seem  straining  from  their  base ;  the  dismal  soum 
of  the  pumps  is  heard;  the  ship  leaps,  as  it  were,  madly  from  billow  t 
billow ;  the  ocean  breaks  and  settles  with  engulfing  floods,  over  tb 
floating  dock,  and  beats  with  deadening,  shivering  weight  against  th 
staggering  vessel." 

J  It  was  about  this  time  that  Peregrine  White  (so  called  in  commen 
oration  of  the  Perigrinationa  of  the  Pilgrims),  the  son  of  William  an 
Susanna  White  was  bom  (Dec.  20, 1620),  befaig  the  first  child  of  EuW 
pcan  parents  bom  in  New  England.  On  account  of  his  birth  1 
received  from  the  General  Court  200  acres  of  hmd.  After  having  fllU 
various  civil  and  military  oflflces,—"  vigorous  and  of  comely  aspe 
to  the  last,"— he  died  at  Marshfield,  July  20, 1704. 

§  We  look  about  everywhere  to  see  where  on  earth  tl^s  right  of  sii 
fragc,  thl«  doctrine  of  self-government,  this  sacredness  of  individa 
rights,  all  came  from;  and  we  turn  to  that  weary  little  band  who,  b 
cause  they  had  no  royal  prerogative,  because  they  had  no  govemmc 
appohited  by  the  crown,  because  they  had  no  rights  except  thd 
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landing,-  baVing  deyoB%  girieil  thanks  ><to  tbe  Almighty 
f^  tdidr  salb-^an^fllv&Qd/liA\itig.sougl)it  tbe  Dhine  ble^s- 
ii^  upon  theirj  Gndcavora,  thej'  'fiirmeij  tbemsebred  into 
a.  bodj  poKia  by  ^  solmiitt  compajct,*  jrfatoh  :thcv\at]ii 
signed,  and  bycwfajch.  tfaey  oongented  thns.  mutoally  ft>r 
the  time  bciog,  to  be  governed,  Mr.  John  Carv-^r  being 
uhanimously  ohoaentgoyemoh.  lAeeorduig  to.  the  termsi. 
of  tkis  compaet^  niot  dn\y  -wiis  each  man  to  have  an  eqvtkl 
share  in  the  gpvemment,  but,  clearfj^  the'  wiHof'tR'e 
majorit}^  was  to  ruTc.__Thls  instrument,  so  brief,  com^ 
prehensive,  single,  germinaly  was  memorable,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  having  served  the  infant  colorty  as  their, 
only  charter  pr  con$ti^uti9n  ipr  many  eventful  years,  but 
_as  having  established' that  principle  of  local  self-go ven> 


ment  which  coustilutes  the  germ,  the  vefy  crown-jewel  of 
our  liberties;  as  being  the  very  earliest  monument  in 
that  dark  age' of  despotism,  of  those  democratic  institu- 
tion^'SHbsequently  tp  c<Mi6titute  th^  x^aracteriatio  glory 
of!  New  England.  Mfantime^  what  more  morally  aub- 
lime  l^an  the  jspectacle  of  these:  earnest,  Ood-fearing, 
self-denying  m^,  before  suffering  thfiir  feet  to  press  the 
sweet  ©oil  of  their  longtsought  prpmised-  l^nd,  pausing 
here,  in  the-oabin  of  the  'vMayflow^V,"  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  new  common wealth^I  But  what  was  espe^ 
dally. v^ifprising  in  thip  eonne0ioa  ip,  that  after  the 
ignoble  failure  of  so  many  far  more  pretentious  sohemcs 

which  they  iasserted  for  themselves'  drew  up  within  the  ann  of  Ciipc 
Cod;  sheltering  them  from  the  winter's  storms  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
signed  the  Ant  oompoet  uoion  on  earth,  which  cenfbrs  fre^om  to  all  rnctn 
under  the  government  under  which  they  live.  That  was  thch:  neces- 
sity. WJtien  the  Pi^ffliff s  at  Plymo«th  Ifltid.  down  the  law  of.  self-gov- 
emment,  and  agiieed  that  eyery  man  should  have  his  rights  in  the 
Colony,  ^nd  tfiit  thegoyenjar  should  be  chosen  by  the  people,  ,aiwl-aQt 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  chose  John  Carver  governor,  .because  he 
had  the  respect  of  tbe  people,  and  because  they  knew  that  be  was 
honest,  and  because  they  knew  he  was  a  religions  man  and  a  good 
Christian,  and  because  be  set  a  good  example  to  the  boys  and  the  old 
men,  it.  wat  they  who  set  the  example  which  all  America  has  fol- 
lowed; H  was  they  who  inspired  that  great  vital  force  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  our  Republic.  And  so  I  say  to  you  all  here  to- 
day^that  this  doctrine  which  w^t  out  Arom  New  England,  and  has 
gone  everywhere  wherever  New  England  blood  has  gone— and  tell 
me,  if  you  oan,  where  there  is  no  such  spot— it  is  that  doctrine  which 
gives  our  country  its  immortal  power  and  wUl  give  it  ultimately  its 
perpetuity-— iJon.  Geo.  B,  Lonn§*$  Woodttoek  (Ct,)  Speech  on  **  Netc 
England;*  July  4, 1879. 

•  **  In  the  n«me  of  God,  Amen  :-^ 

**  We  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  King 
Jametf,  bavlag  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  advancement 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  honor  of  our  King  and  country,  a  voyage  to 
plant  the  first  colojjy  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  pres- 
ents, solemnly,  and  mntually,  in  the  presetnce  of  God  and  one  another, 
covenant,  and  combhie  onrselves  together  into  a  civil  body  politic  for 
our  better  enduring  and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  afore- 
said: and  by  vhrtne  hereof  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frnmc,  such  just 
and  eqnal  laws  and  measures,  acts,  constitutipns,  and  omccs,  from  time 
to  time,  88  shaU  be  thought  most  convenient  for  tbe  general  good  of  the 
colony.    Unto  which  we  all  promise  due  obedience." 


fbr  colom^iog  N^w  Englandt—^to  ibis  bcmd  of  Leyden 
Pilgrims,  to  this  small,  unknown  company.  oCTCander- 
tug  outcasts,  ^ouhly  under  Gpd,  h,aye  be^n  committed 
tl^is'  in^portant  aervice.  Thati.  under  all  th|$.  <3$arQU^,' 
staneea,  oxk  the  bleak  sborea  of  ^  renaote  ^nd  barci^r 
wilderness,  in  the  mijdst  of  desolation,  witji  the;  l>]a3t^ 
a  rigQrous  New  England  winter  howling  laJbout^t^e^am^ 
surrounded  by  dangers  in, their  mpst  Awfui  and  ftppall^^ 
forms,  they  succeeded  as  well  aa  they  didj^^^ving,  4|n4y 
luimblo  aswpre  their  circixyastanqea,  been  the  instrpmente^ 
of  laying,  as  already  intimated,  thg  foundfitioi^Si  jif 
y\m^y}pQn  liberty^  must,  -w-e  think,  be  attributed  to  the 
overruling  purpose  of  One  who ;  wisely  kept  shut  the 
gates  of  this  part  of  tlui  New  W^rld  until  there  shopld 
appear  that  race  of  iron  naen,  dut^Mov^ng  men,  who 
should  undertake  its  settlc^ment  and  civilization  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  of 
humanity. 

After  several  expeditions,  now  inland,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  fresh  supplies,  now  up  and  down  the  coast  for 
tlie  sake  of  ascertaining  the  most  eligible  and  inviting 
place  of  settlement,  at  length,  on  Monday,  Dec.  11,0. 
8.,  the  final  and  decisiye  landing  was  effected  on  what  is 
known  and  has  since  become  immortal  as  Forefathers' 
Rock,  Plymouth.* 


"  The  Plymouth  Rock  that  had  been  to  their  feet  as  a  door-step 
Into  the  world  unknown  —  the  corner-stone  of  a  nation." 

And  so,  having  providentially  escaped  the  many  per- 
ils, and  8ur\'ived  the  many  discomforts  and  privations,  of 
an  ooean  voyage,  sadly  worn  with  suffering,  and  weak 
and  wearj'  fix>m  their  many  fatigues,  these  men  and 
women  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  good  conscience,  for  the 
sake  alone  of  *'fVeedom  to  worship  God>"  had  thus 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  the  hostilities  of  savage 

•  This  rock,  still  preserved  as  an  object  of  veneration,  "  was  proba- 
bly," says  another,  "  the  only  stone  large  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
landing  in  all  that  blpak  and  sandy  coast."  The  very  first  to  have 
stepped  on  this  rock  is  said  have  been  a  young  girl  by  the  name  of 
Mary  Chilton. 

The  pite  of  this  stone  was  preserved  by  tradition,  and  a  venerable  co- 
temimrary  of  several  of  the  Pilgrims,  whose  head  was  silvered  with  the 
frcjsts  of  ninety-five  winters,  Elder  Faunce,  settled  the  question  of  the 
identity  of  this  historic  rock,  as,  in  1721,  borne  in  his  arm-chair  by  a 
grateful  populace,  he  took  his  last  look  of  it,— so  endeared  to  his  mem- 
ory,—and,  bedewing  it  with  tears,  bade  it  farcweU.  In  1774,  this 
precious  bowlder  was  raised  from  its  bed  and  consecrated  to  Liberty. 
In  the  act  of  its  elevation  it  fell  in  twain,  an  occurrence  regarded  by  many 
as  ominous  of  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  England.  The  lower 
part  was  left  in  its  original  bed,  while  the  upper  part,  weighing  several 
tons,  was  conveyed,  amid  the  heartiest  rgoidngs,  to  Xil>erty.pole 
Square,  and  adorned  with  a  flag  bearing  the  significant  motto  and  war- 
cry,  **  Liberty  ok  Death."  On  the  4th  of  July,  1834,  the  natal  day  of 
the  Colonies,  this  part  was  removed  to  its  present  site  in  front  of  Pil- 
grim Hall. 
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tnbes,  a^  the  possible  hardsMps  of  nakedness  and 
want  in  a  new  country,  now  at  last  land  on  tiie  ice-clad 
rofijka  of  Plymouth,*  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  set  up 
t|teir  ban^ei^,  and  strike  their  first  blow  as  members  of 
th^  Plynaouth  Colony. 

"  Forth  they  come 
Fkom  their  loog  prison,  hardy  forms  that  brsTe 
The  world's  unkindness,  men  of  hoaiy  liair, 
And  virgins  firm  of  heart,  and  matrons  grave. 
Bleak  Notaro's  desolation  wraps  them  round, 
Eternal  ibrests  and  unyielding  earth, 
And  sAvogo  men  who  through  the  thickets  peer 
With  vengeftil  arrow. 

What  could  hire  their  steps 
To  this  drear  desert  ?    Ask  him  who  left 
His  fhther's  home  to  roam  thro'  Haran's  wilds, 
Nor  doubting,  tho*  a  stranger,  that  his  seed 
Should  be  as  ocean's  sands." 

In  the  present  rapid  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
events  connected  with  the  dawn  and  development  of 
self-rale  in  New  England,  the  writer  will  naturally  be 
chiefly  occupied  with  such  affairs  embraced  in  the  historj' 
of  these  Pilgrim  f  adventurers,  as  are  best  calculated  to 
illustrate  their  character,  and  the  growth  of  the  govern- 
ment they  initiated,  —  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  those 
free  institutions,  the  dazzling  promise  even  of  whose 
infancy  caused  Burke,  in  1775,  to  exclaim  in  the  British 
House  of  Conmions:  "What  in  the  world  was  ever 
equal  to  it !" 

The  settlement  at  PljTnouth  was  commenced  on 
Wednesday,  the  20th  —  twenty  persons  remaining  ashore 
for  the  night.  On  the  following  Saturday,  the  first  timber 
was  felled.  On  Monday,  their  storehouse  was  com- 
menced. J^iL.Thiu;:g<ia}%  preparations  were  made  for  the 
erectioEf  of  a  fort,  and  allotments  of  land  were  made  tp 
the  families ;  and  on  tho  following  Sunday,  worship  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  on  land.  { 

Bus}'  hands  now  speedily  cleared  land  for  their  village, 
and,  before  many  days,  a  hamlet  of  lo£  dwellings^  suffi- 
cient for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  Colony,  had 
been  constructed.  § 

*  The  harbor  had  been  named  Plymouth  by  the  explorer  Captain 
John  Smith,  from  old  Plymouth,  England. 

t  The  Pilgrims  were  so  called  on  account  of  their  wanderings  from 
place  to  place,  on  the  road  "  to  heaven,  their  dearest  country,"  as  they 
said,  ^ey  had  acquired  this  title  even  before  coming  to  New  Eng- 
,land.  —  -       .- 

X  Yoii  some  time  the  Pilgrims,  save  as  they  were  served  by  Elder 
Brewster,  seem  to  have  been  without  the  stated  ministrations  of  tho 
Gospel.  The  first  sermon  preached  in  these  Colonies  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Robert  Cushman,  at  Plymouth,  in  December,  1621 ;  memorable  as 
the  first  printed  production  of  any  writer  in  New  Enghind. 

}  The  houses  of  most  of  the  first  settlers  were,  of  necessity,  very  rude 
and  simple  structures  —  a  log  cabin,  often  of  a  single  room,  with  an 
immense  chimney  built  externally  at  one  end.  The  chinks  between  the 
logs  were  **  daubed "  with  a  mortar  of  clay  and  straw.    Tall  grass. 


Meantime,  unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  exposures 
incurred,  both  while  on  ship-board  and  also  during  their 
wanderings  in  quest  of  a  home,  a  great  aiid  distressing 
mortality  prevailed  during  this  fii-st  winter,  cutting  off 
nearly  one-half  their  number.  A  sufficiently  affecting 
proof  of  the  miserable  and  melancholy  condition  of 
these  sufferers  at  this  time  is  afforded  in  the  fact,  that  not 
only  had  these  their  loved  ones,  and  neighbors  withal,  to 
whom,  by  attadiments  consecrated  by  mutuatl  toil*  and 
privations,  at  once  in  their  native  land,  in  exile,  and  on 
the  deep,  they  had  become  tenderly  united  and  endeared 
—  been  removed  out  of  their  sight  by  death,  and  their 
cherished  forms,  so  early  committed  to  the  soil  of  J^ew 
England,  but,  through  fear  of  their  losses  being  dis- 
covered  by  the  warlike  savages  that  surrounded  them, 
and  of  the  latter's  taking  advantage  of  their  own  weak- 
ness and  helplessness  to  attack  and  exterminate  them, 
the  sad  mounds  formed  by  the  rude  coffins  of  their  Mends 
were  carefully  levelled,  and  left  utterly  unhonored  and 
unmarked. 

Early  the  ensuing  spring,  the  "Maj-flower"  took  her 
final  departure  from  the  new  settlement.  The  reader 
will,  without  difficulty,  in  fancy,  reproduce  the  parting 
scene.  The  lone  Pilgrims  crowd  the  strand,  and,  through 
tear-dimmed  eyes,  watch  the  vessel  as  she  weighs  anchor^ 
hoists  her  sails,  and  bears  away — watching,  with  strained 
\ision,  the  gradually  lessening  speck,  until  at  last  it  fades 
utterly  and  forever  from  view. 

In  well-chosen  and  glowing  words,  the  late  Mrs. 
Sigoumey  has  sketched  tiiis  picture :  — 

"  But  yon  lone  bark 
Hath  spread  her  parting  saiL    They  crowd  the  strand, 
Those  few  lone  Pilgrims.    Can  ye  scan  the  woe 
That  wrings  their  bosoms,  as  the  last  frail  link 
Binding  to  man,  and  habitable  earth. 
Is  severed  ?    Can  ye  tell  what  pangs  were  there, 
What  keen  regrets,  what  sickness  of  the  heart, 
What  yearnings  o'er  their  forfeit  Umd  of  birth, 
Their  distant  dear  ones  ? 

Long  with  straining  eyes 
They  watch  the  lessening  speck.    Hear  ye  no  shriek 
Of  anguish,  when  that  bitter  loneliness 
Sank  down  into  their  bosoms.    No !  they  turn 

gathered  along  the  beaches,  was  largely  used  for  the  thatching  of  roofs. 
After  some  thhrty  years,  a  better  class  of  dwellings  began  to  be  more 
common.  They  were  usually  made  of  heavy  oak  ftames,  put  together 
in  the  most  solid  manner,  and  made  secure  at  night  against  the  incur- 
sions of  Indians  and  wild  beasts  by  massive  wooden  bars.  One  of  these 
buildings,  erected  originally  by  Townsend  Bishop  in  1635,  afterwards 
owned  by  Governor  Endicott,  and  occupied  by  his  son  John,  is  still 
standing,  and  occupied,  in  Danvers.  It  is  known  as  the  Nourse,  or 
"  Witch  House,"  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  residence  of  Mrs- 
Rebecca  Nourse,  when  hung  as  a  witch  in  1692.  Though,  according  to 
Mr.  XJpham,  the  oldest  house  in  America,  its  timbers  are  still  sound ; 
nay,  hare  become  so  hard  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive  a  nail 
into  them. 
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Back  to  their  dreary,  famished  huts,  and  pray ! 
And  lo  I  the  ills  that  haunt  this  transient  Wq 
Fade  into  air.    Up  in  each  girded  breast 

There  sprang 

A  loftiness  to  foce  a  world  in  arms, 

To  strip  the  pomp  fh>m  sceptre,  and  to  lay 

Upon  the  sacred  altar  the  worm  blood 

Of  slain  affections,  when  they  rise  between 

The  soul  and  God." 

Though  thus  doubly  bereaved,  —  left,  amid  the  soli- 
tudes of  nature,  and  tribes  of  treacherous,  blood-thirsty 
barbarians,  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  fUture,  shorn 
of  half  their  strength  —  to  their  immortal  honor,  yet  be 
it  said,  not  one  of  these  pioneers  ''fainted  for  weak- 
ness, or  turned  back  faltering  to  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood ;  but,  with  a  loftiness  of  purpose  which  was  ever 
theirs,  and  consecrating  themselves  anew  to  the  work  in 
which  they  had  engaged,  all  resolutely  remained,  deter- 
mined to  abide  the  direction  of  Gkxi,  and  calmly  to  follow 
the  leadings  of  his  hand  until  summoned  from  earth  to 
their  heavenly  home." 

Upon  the  organization  of  their  provisional  government, 
as  already  stated,  John  Cars^er  had  been  chosen  gov- 
ernor. The  vejy  day  following  the  depai-ture  of  thfi 
"Mayflower,"  he  suddenly  died,  and  William  Bradford 
was  chosen  his  successor. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  colonial  government 
was  to  establish  a  military  organization.  Thrown,  as 
they  were,  defenceless  upon  these  inhospitable  shores, 
and  surrounded  by  more  or  less  hostile  tribes  of  Indians, 
the  settlers  were  at  once  impressed  with  tiie  necessity  of 
some  such  means  of  protection. 

Miles  Standish,  who  had  already  ^seryed  in  the  armies 
both  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  was  chosen  captain,  *  and 
was  entrusted  with  "  authority  in  command  of  affairs." 
Meantime,  while  these  earliest  military  arrangements 
were  yet  in  progress,  through  overtures  from  the  natives 
themselves  the  settlers  had  communication  with  the 
Indians,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity  with  Massa- 

/  •  Miles  Standish  was  not  a  member  of  the  Ley  den  Church,  nor  sub^L 
[se^uentlj  that  of  Plymouth,  but  appears  to  have  been  induced  to  join 
the  emigrants  by  personal  good  will,  or  by  love  of  adventure,  while  to 
them  his  military  knowledge  and  habits  rendered  his  companionship  of 

great  value 

He  was  no  religious  enthusiast.  He  never  professed  to  care  for,  or  so 
much  as  to  understand,  the  system  of  doctrine  of  his  friends,  though  he 
paid  it  all  respect  as  being  theirs.  Their  honest,  self-renouncing  piety 
fascinated  him  wholly.  He  nursed  the  sick  like  a  mothg*,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  building  batteries  and  drilling  platoons  against  Indian 
hostility.  He  was  the  strong  right  arm  of  the  infant  Colony  —  his  only 
ambition  being  fidthfully  to  discharge  whatever  trust  had  been  com- 
mitted to  his  hands,  whether  it  was  to  frighten  the  Narragansett  or 
Massachusetts  natives,  to  forage  for  provisions,  to  hold  a  rod  over  dis- 
orderly English  neighbors,  or  to  treat  with  merchants  on  the  London 
Exchange.    He  died  greatly  lamented,  October  3, 1656.-J'a//rgy. 


soit,  t  sachem,  or  chief,  of  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  neighboring  tribes — the  Wampanoags ;  a  treaty 
afterwai-ds  preserved  inviolate  for  upwards  of  fifty  3'ears. 
Over  several  other  chiefs  and  tribes,  also,  though  for  a 
season  occasional  disputes  and  skirmishes  occurred,  3'et 
at  length,  and  mainly  through  the  decided,  yet  judicious 
management  of  Miles  Standish,  they  acquired  such  an 
influence  and  control  as,  for  a  long  period,  quite  secured 
them  from  serious  molestation.  One  can  hardly  resist 
the  conviction  that,  in  this  early  turning  of  the  hearts  of 
the  Indians  to  peace,  and  in  this  protracted  friendship  of 
these  undisciplined  children  of  the  forest  towards  this 
feeble  and  comparatively  defenceless  band,  we  have  a 
striking  and  impressive  manifestation  of  a  kindly  inter- 
vening Providence. 

Satisfied  with  the  abundance  of  their  first  harvest,  our 
Pilgrim  fathers,  with  grateftil  hearts,  made  haste  to  re- 
joice, partaking,  together  with  Massasoit  and  ninety  of 
his  men,  of  venison,  wild  turkeys,  waterfowl,  and  other 
delicacies  for  which,  even  then.  New  England  was 
already  famous.  Thus  early,  and  thus  auspicously,  was 
established  the  time-honored  festival  of  Thanksgivtnq 
—  a  festival  which,  though  originally  confined  in  the 
observance  to  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  has  now,  happily, 
long  since  become  national.  J 

t  The  reader  will  be  interested  to  know  that  three  descendants  of  the 
good  Massasoit,  consisting  of  a  Mrs.  Mitchell,  and  her  two  daughters, 
still  survive.  They  are  said  to  liave  thchr  summer  habitat  at  a  place 
caUed  Betty's  Neck  — a  tract  of  land  on  the  shores  of  Assa>vampsett 
Pond,  as  the  largest  lake  in  this  State  is  called.  By  vhtue  of  the  inter- 
marriage of  a  descendant  of  Massasoit  with  the  grand-daughter  of 
Sossamon,  the  Cliristian  Indian  and  preacher,  whose  murder,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Philip,  precipitated  the  great  Indian  war,  Mrs.  M.  is  lineally 
connected  with  the  Praying  Indians,  as  well  as  the  haughty*  Wampa- 
noags ;  while,  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  tradition  that  Suspa- 
quin,  another  of  Mrs.  M.*s  ancestors,  married  a  young  daughter  of 
Sassacus,  chief  of  the  Pequots,  the  young  girl  having  been  taken  prisoner 
of  war,  then  in  Mrs.  Mitcheirs  veins  are  united  the  hostile  blood  of 
the  Pequots,  of  the  Wampanoags,  and  of  the  Praying  Indians.  The 
Mitchell  family  are  of  pure  blood,  as  their  family  plainly  show.  Mrs.  M. 
is  well  educated,  having  herself  taught  school ;  while  her  daughters 
have  eiyoyed  all  the  advantages  of  New  England  high  schools  and 
academies.  She  is  reputed  to  be  wealthy,  inheriting,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  Beigamin  Suspaquin,  a  brave  soldier  under  Captain  James 
Church,  lands  granted  to  Church  and  his  company  for  success  in  the 
field,  which  she  still  holds ;  and,  on  the  other,  lands  In  LakcvUle,  which 
came  to  her  from  Sossamon's  daughter,  whom  the  English  called 
Betty,  and  whose  chief  possessions  w^cre  in  Taunton  and  Raynham, 
where  a  flourishing  village  is  still  known  as  *♦  Squawbetty,"  because  the 
lands,  than  which  there  are  no  richer  meadows  in  Massachusetts,  were 
bought  of  her. 

With  the  help  of  General  E.  W.  Pierce,  the  learned  antlquariaa  and 
geolo;;i8t,  Mrs.  M.  has  recently  published  a  book,  giving  some  account 
of  her  family.  They  take  unfeigned  pride  in  their  descent,  and  it  is  not 
a  little  startling  to  hear  one  of  the  daughters,  arrayed  In  ftiU  Indian  cos 
tume,  say  that  If  she  had  been  in  Massasoit's  place,  not  one  of  the  Pil-. 
grims  would  have  been  allowed  to  survive  that  first  winter.         -«=^r 

X  Was  not  this  festival  suggested  by  the  Harvest  Festival  in  the  "  Old 
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A  year  has  passed.  How  eventflil !  What  mournful 
changes  have  thus  early  taken  place.  One-half  of  this 
little  Colony  is  already  at  rest  in  the  grave.  Meantime, 
not  a  word  has  been  heard  from  home.     What  a  picture 


of  loneliness  is  here  presented;  shut  out  thus  utterly 
from  the  world,  and  surrounded  only  by  the  solitude  of 
the  primeval  woods,  with  only  the  God  of  Israel  to 
strengthen  and  to  support  them  in  their  trials  I  Yet 
their  efforts  have  thus  far  been,  by  no  means,  alto- 
gether unattended  by  success.  If  nothing  more  has 
been  gained,  they  have  at  least  safely  encountered  the 
perils  of  intercourse  with  their  savage  neighbors.  Be- 
sides this,  however,  they  had  hopefhlly  planted  their 
settlement,  and 
organized  plans 
for  future  prog- 
ress. 
J[nJbfiJialUf 

in  Plymouth 
seven  private 
Eo  u  s'e'sT"^  n  d^ 
four  public 
luiHmg3PTTO 
of  which  was 
a  fort  with  a 
flat  roof,  on 
which  cannon 
were  mounted, 
serving  both  as 
a  defence  and  a 
place  of  resort 
for  public  wor- 
ship.* 


In  the  spring  of  1624,  through  emigpration,  the  popu- 


lation of  the  Colony  had  increased  ,to,ona. hundred  M}d 
eighty  soulsy  ancLthfl^aiimhpr  of  dwdling^bftiMea  to>thirtr- 
two.  The  annual  har\'est8  meanwhile  had  been  ample. 
Large  tracts  of  land  had  been  brought  tmder  cultivation. 
A  light,  and  yet  hopeful  fUr  trade  had  sprung  up ;  and, 
on  the  whole, — though  this  was,  of  course,  a  day  of 
small  things,  a  time  of  weakness  and  vicissitude,  — 3'et 
the  temix)ral  circumstances  and  prospects  of  the  colo- 
nists were  beginning  to  brighten,  while  they  meantime 
had  occasion  for  devout  thankAilness  to  God  that  health 
and  peace  had  been  so  generally  continued  unto  them. 
One  of  the  earliest  trials  to  which  the  Pilgrims  were 

subjected  arose 
from  their  con- 
tiguity to,  and 
relations  with, 
a  colony  which 
had  been  at- 
tempted by  a 
Mr.  Weston  of 
London,  and 
who,  under  a 
patent  obtained 
in  1622,  had 
despatched  an 
expedition  to 
settle  for  him 
a  plantation 
somewhere  in 
Massachusetts 
Bay.  These 
colonists  on 
their  arrival  i 
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Country?"  Howerer  this  may  have  been,  Thanksgiving  Day,  ftom 
its  first  celebration,  seems  to  have  been,  with  the  Pilgrims  and  their  de- 
scendants, the  great  social  event  of  the  whole  twelve  months.  The 
growing  fiEimily,  gathered  from  far  and  near,  and  clustering  round  the 
paternal  hearthstone,  forgot,  on  this  occasion,  every  trouble  In  the  Joys 
of  kinship.  **  For  days  before  it  came,  the  plumpest  fowls,  the  yellow*, 
est  pumpkins,  and  the  finest  vegetables  were  marked  and  put  aside. 
The  stalled  ox  and  the  fatted  calf  were  killed.  When  the  glad  morning 
arrived,  a  happy  flutter  pervaded  every  home.  Children's  feet  pattered 
over  the  old  farmhouse  from  cellar  to  garret,  and  made  the  rafters  echo 
with  their  noisy  glee.  After  the  public  service  came  the  generous 
dinner;  and  then  all  gathered  round  the  blazing  hickory  fire  to  listen  to 
the  Joys  and  perils  of  the  year." 

*  The  first  •♦  meeting-houses  "  consisted  ordinarily  of  a  single  room, 
perhaps  20  X  36  feet  in  size  and  twelve  feet  high.  The  roof  was  often 
thatched  with  long  grass.  It  was  a  great  advance  when  they  wero  able 
to  have  it  lathed  on  the  inside,  and  phistered  and  whitened  over.  They 
were  often  built  with  a  pyramidal  roof,  crowned  with  a  belfry.  The 
bell-rope  hung  fh>m  the  centre,  and  the  sexton  performed  his  office  half- 
way between  the  pulpit  and  the  entrance  door.  Such  a  meeting-house, 
built  in  1681,  stiU  stands  in  Hingham.    Subsequently  they  were  built  of 


much  ampler  dimensions,  with  a  lofty  tower  and  steeple  rising  fh>m 
the  front,  and  located  sometimes  on  the  hill-top. 

In  the  early  Plymouth 
days  every  house  opened 
on  Sunday  morning  at  the 
tap  of  the  drum.  The  men, 
in  ^sad-colored  mantles," 
and  armecTloTW  tcfetBrffie 
women  in  sober  gowns,/ 
kerchiefs,  and  hoods,  all  as-J 
sembled  in  firont  of  the  capA 
tain's  house,  when,  three 
abreast,  they  marched  up 
the  hill  to  the  meeting- 
house, where,  every  man 
setting  down  his  musket 
within  easy  reach,  the  el- 
ders and  deacons  took 
their  seat  in  a  "  long  puo  " 
in  fh)nt  of  the  preacher's  Aesk,  facing  the  congregation. 

Attending  church  in  colonial  days,  indeed,  was  serious  business; 


the 
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wei'e  hospitably  received  and  entertained  at  Pl^-moutb. 
Soon  after,  tliey  proceeded  to  establish  a  plantation 
at  Weaeagnsset  (We^-mouth)  ;  but  being  careless,  im- 
provident, and  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others,  and 
thus  utterly  unfitted  for  their  undertaking,  they  were 
speedily  reduced  to  want.  Meanwhile,  the  manifold 
favors  tiiey  had,  fVom  time  to  time,  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  were  ill  requited.  Not 
only  had  their  idleness,  wasteftd  exti'avaganee,  and 
liotousness  clothed  themselves  with  rags,  and  brought 
them  to  a  morsel  of  bread,  but  their  plundering  habits 
and  reckless  depredations  on  the  neighboiing  natives 
well-nigh  brought  down,  not  only  upon  their  own,  but 
upon  the  heads  of  the  Plymouth  community,  an  attack 
by  sereral  combined  tribes  of  Indians,  not  unnaturally 
incensed  by  such  exasperating  excesses. 

Though  the  young  Colony  was  steadily  and  hopefUlly 
advancing,  yet,  in  consequence  of  various  complications 
and  misunderstandings  with  the  London  Merchants 
Company,  which,  in  consideration  of  a  cei*tain  share  of 
the  profits  of  the  enterprise,  had  consented  to  advance 
the  money  neoessarj'  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  voy- 

wildomess  that  eohoed  to  the  devotional  songs  of  the  Pilgrims  being 
liaUe,  at  anjr  n^ment,  also,  to  bo  startled  by  the  war-whoop  of  the ' 
savage,  and  the  sacred  sttahis  of  the  Psalmist  to  be  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  rude  sound  of  bloody  warfare.  In  fact,  wc  are  informed 
that  the  custcun  which  still  obtains  of  men  sitting  at  the  head  of  the 
pew  in  church,  originated  in  this  obvions  necessity  of  their  being  ready 
for  any  surprise— prepared  for  even  the  most  sudden  alarms. 

The  oid  men,  the  young  men,  and  the  young  women,  had  each  their 
separate  place.  The  boys  were  gravely  perched  on  the  pulpit  stairs, 
or  in  the  galleries^  and  had  a  constable,  or  a  tithing  man,  to  keep  them 
in  order;  and  woe  to  the  luckless  youngster  whose  eye-lids  drooped  in 
slumber.  The  ever-vigilant  constable,  with  bia  wand,  tipped  at  one 
end  with  the  foot,  at  the  other  end  with  the  tail  of  a  hare,  brings  the 
heavier  end  down  sharply  on  the  little  nodding  flaxen  head ;  while,  by 
a  gentle  touch  on  the  forehead  with  the  other  and  softer  end  of  the  sante 
stick,  he  gently  reminds  the  care-worn  matron  of  her  duty,  in  case,  un- 
happily, she  has  been  betrayed  into  a  like  offence.  The  service  began 
with  a  long  prayer,  and  was  followed  by  reading  and  expounding  of 
the  Scriptures,  a  psalm  — Ihied  by  one  of  the  ruling  elders— from 
Ainsworth*s  version,  and  the  sermon.  The  approved  length  of  the  ser- 
mon was  one  hour,  the  sexton  turning  the  hour-glass,  which  stood 
on  the  desk  before  the  minister.  Instrumental  music  was  absolutely 
proscribed  as  condemned  by  the  text  (Amos  V.  23)  **  I  will  not  hear  the 
melody  of  thy  viols,*'  and  one  tune  for  each  metre  was  all  those  good 
old  fethers  needed.  *•  York,"  "  Windsor,"  « St.  Mar>'s,"  and  *«  Mar- 
tyrs "  were  the  standard  stock,  and  were  intoned  with  a  devout  zeal 
almost  forgotten  In  these  days  of  <»gans  and  trained  choirs. 

After  the  sermon  came  the  weekly  contribution.  The  congregation, 
sternly  solemn,  marched  to  tlie  front,  the  chief  men,  or  magnates,  first, 
and  deposited  their  offerings  in  the  money-box,  held  by  one  of  the 
elders  or  deacons.  No  sensitiveness  then  in  regard  to  collections.  If 
must  have  been  rcflrcsliing  to  witness  not  only  the  dignitaries  below, 
but  the  occupants  of  the  galleries  as  well,  come  do^n,  marching  two 
abreast,  up  one  aisle  and  down  another,  and  paying  their  respects  sever- 
ally to  the  church  treasury  in  money,  paper  promises,  or  articles  of 
value,  according  to  thehr  ability. — See  National  Repository^  Jamtary^ 
1879.. 


age  and  settlement,  the  Colony  was  heginning  to  get 
very  restive  imder,  and  anxious  to  be  released  from  any 
further  obligations  to  said  company.  The  result  of  pro- 
tracted negotiations  relative  to  the  matter  was  the 
pledge,  on  the  part  of  seven  or  eight  of  the  principal 
planters,  to  advance  on  behalf  the  Colony,  in  settlement 
of  all  claims  of  the  Merchants  Company  against  the 
latter,  the  sum  of  £1,800,  in  nine  annual  instalments. 
By_tliis  arrangement,  happily,  the  vexatious  vassalage  dn 
■tJiPi  parfi  nf-thft  Colonj^  to  the  foreiga  merQhantswas 
%iTTii£;ht  ttr  nn  rnd  Mnrrnrrr  the  houses  and  lands  of 
the  settlement  having  now  by  a  timely  and  equita4>le 
assignment  become  private  property,  there  existed 
finally,  and  was  to  exist  henceforth  and  forever  on  New . 
England  soil,  onlj'  independent,  sovereign  freeholders. 

AH  efforts  to  obtain  a  patent  from  the  crown  having 
proved  unavailing^lhe  Plymouth  colonists  were  left  to 
establish  municipal  regulations  and  carry  on  their  gbv- 
ernmeiit,  without  ^^yaj  fl°"^^inii  a  .^^/^wKir.|viy  (|uietly 
assuming  alt  necessary  powers  and  prerogatives,  they 
proceeded  at  once  to  organize  a  government,  and  to  dis- 
charge all  the  functions  of  the  State.  A  governor,  with 
a  council  of  five^  afterward  seven,  assistants,  and  a  leg- 
islature, consisting  at  fli'st.of  the  whole  body  of  the  made 
population,  made  and  administered  the  laws. 

yiie  compact  j^dopted  on  board  the  "  Mayflower,*'  as 
already  intimated,  long  served  the  PilgriHis  as  their  otily 
constitution.  Beyond  an  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the 
king,  the  controlling  power  was  the  lawi\illy  expressed 
JSJII  of  the  majority.  For  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years 
the  pQople.  dissembled  annually  for  purposes  of  legisla^' 
tion,  and  for  electing  their  governor  and  assistants,  the 
same  constituting  the  executive  force  of  the  government.  * 

In  1638,  in  view  of  the  increased  number  of  freemi&n, 
and  the  distance  of  man}'  of  them  from  the  place  of 
election,  it  was  enacted  that  four  delegates  from  Plym- 
outh and  four  from  each  of  the  other  towns,  together 
with  the  governor  and  fifteen  assistants,  should  form  a 
legislative  bod}',  —  the  magistrates  and  deputies,  mean- 
while, constituting,  unlike  those  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony,  but  a  single  board. 

The  governor  and  assistants  formed  also  a  Court  of 
Justice  for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  some 
cases  the  decision  was  made  by  themselves,  while  in 
others,  questions  of  fact  were  submitted  to  a  jury  select- 
ed by  the  liourLJ  ^ 

•A line,  it  is  said,  was  imposed  upon  any freemaa who,  without  a 
good  reasoui  was  absent  fix)ni  the  annual  election;  while  any  person 
elected  goYcrnor,  or  assistant,  was  obliged*  under  penalty,  to  serve  for 
at  least  one  year. 

tihe  highest  tribunal  of  justice  in  the  Colony  was  the  General  Court, 
and  from  its  decision  there  could  be  >jq  aippc^^^-    T^e  next  tribunal  in 
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The  selectmen,  chosen  by  the  fVeemen  of  each  town, 
and  approved  by  the  General  Court,  were  to  have  In 
charge  the  general  interests  of  their  several  towns,  and 
were  constituted  a  court  for  the  trial  of  minor  cases,  sub- 
ject to  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Magistrates.  There 
was,  at  first,  no  jormal^  declaration  of  what^8.1u)uliJ)e 
a)nsidered  crimes.    J^t  was  onlcred,  however,  ^^that  all 


criminal  faot^^  fli^d  fil«^  ^^  m^tjpra  of  trespass  aud  debt 
between  man  and  man  should  be  siiyect  to  tiie  verdict 
of  twelve  honest  men  to  be  empanelled  by  authoritv  in 
form  of  jTjury  under  oath." 

LiEe  £heIf*"^ciaT*  customs,  and 
modes  of  worship,  J;he  political  sysz 
tem  of  the  Pilgrims  was  very  sim- 
ple ;  —  it  was  severely^TrepubUcan,  — ^ 
ever}'thing  connected' there  WiQi  iSeing 
ordained,  not,  indeed,  for  show,  but 
solely  for  use.  And  thus  organized, 
thus  equipped,  for  many  a  decade 
this  parent  Colony  continued  to  hold 
on  its  even  and  moderate!}'  prosper- 
ous way  ;  I  say  moderately  pros- 
perous, for  though  vigorous  and 
enterprising,  j'et  to  the  end  of  its 
separate  existence,  the  Colony  of 
Pl}Tnouth,  on  account  of  its  limited 
resources,  continued  to  be  a  humble 
conununity  as  it  regards  numbers 
and  wealth.  As  late  as  1665  the 
Colony  contained  but  twelve  towns, 
while  its  mechanic  industries  were 
limited  to  a  solitary  saw-mill,  and 
one  bloomar}'  for  iron. 

Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  tran- 
scendent fame  of  the  Pilgrims,  the 
reader  will  be  surprised  on  being  as- 
sured that,  so  far  as  it  regarded  their 
direct  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
country,  that  influence  amounted  to 
no  more  than  a  small  circling  eddy, 
in  comparison  with  the  great  tide  that  was  pouring  in 
from  other  quarters.  The  magnitude  an&  importance  of 
the  Pilgrims'  mission,  however,  are  not  to  be  estimated 

the  order  of  dignity  and  aathority,  was  the  Court  of  Assistants.  From 
this  court  parties  had  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  higher  judiciary  above 
mentioned — the  Supreme,  or  General  Court.  So  long  as  the  population 
was  small,  or  gathered  within  narrow  Umits,  these  courts  conveniently 
answered  all  the  ends  of  justice.  Subsequently,  however,  to  avoid  the 
delay  in  securing  legal  decisions  caused  by  travelling  long  distances, 
County  Courts  were  organized.  The  latter  had  power,  like  the  Court  of 
Assistants,  to  try  all  causes,  civil  or  criminal,  excepting  only  cases  of 
divorce  and  crimes  the  ptmishment  whereof  extended  to  life,  limb  or 
banishment. 
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by  the  number  of  acres  subdued,  or  the  number  of  dollars 
they  were  worth ;  but  rather,  in  the  light  of  the  ideas 
they  illustrated,  and  of  the  holy  cause  they  represented.  * 
Politically  and  commercially  they  were  never  any 
match  for  their  Massachusetts  Bay  rivals ;  yet,  though, 
in  these  respects,  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  success  of 
the  second  and  better  appointed  Colony,  they  are  clearly 
entitled  to  the  honor  which  springs  from,  and  is  always 
due  to,  true  worth ;  while  '*  their  magnanimous  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  will  ever  endear  their  mem- 
ories to  all  capable  of  appreciating 
their  virtues,  and  comprehending  their 
excellencies." 

No  one  can  ponder  the  annals  of 
the  early  settlement  of  New  England 
without  being  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  rare  excellency  of  the  ma- 
terial that  went  into  its  foundations. 
Consider  the  names  of  such  prim- 
itive Pilgrims  as  Carver,  Bradford, 
Brewster,  Standish,  Winslow,  Alden, 
Warren,  Hopking^nd  others.  Nor, 
meanwhile,  were  female  fortitude 
and  heroism  wanting, — wives  and 
mothers,  with  dauntless  courage,  and 
unexampled  patience,  bra\'ing  all  the 
dangers,  sharing  all  the  trials,  bear- 
mg  all  the  sorrows,  submitting  to  all 
the  privations  and  hardships  incident 
to  their  peculiarly  hard  destiny :  — 
while  "chilled  and  shivering  child- 
hood, houseless  but  for  a  mother's 
arms,  couchless  but  for  a  mother's 
breast,"  came  in  for  its  share,  too, 
of  suffering  and  exposure. 

How  providential,  truly,  that  in- 
stead of  euch  reckless  adventurers, 
and  profligate  spendthrifts,  as  colon- 
ized most  of  the  Spanish  and  French, 
and  certain  other  portions  of  the  En- 
glish territory'  on  the  continent  of  America,  this,  our 
New  England,  was  settled  by  a  race  of  men  actuated 
not  so  much  by  cupidity  as  by  faith ;  by  a  people  who, 

♦JRfiv.  Mr.  Wood^  author  of  the  excellent  sketch  of  Plymouth  County, 
well  writes :  ".The  carlv  years  of  ITy mouth  Colon jr  present,  to  the 
readers  of  history  ^  people  of  singular  dcvotcdiics?s  to  the  cause  of 
•gjyhf.  Tn  their  intelligent  views  of  free  government,  they  were  far  In' 
advance,  not  only  of  their  immediate  neighbors,  but  of  all  other  peoples. 
They  recognized  more  fully  and  clearly  than  any  others  had  ever  done, 
the  right  and  ability  of  men  to  govern  themselves.  JChcir  intelligence 
_and  humanity  led  them  to  make  their  Colony  a  refbge,  an  asylum,  for 
'fugitives,  whether  from  the  neighboring  Colony,  or  from  abroad.  It  is 
an  interesting  and  significant  fact,  that  at  the  very  time  Massachusetts 
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so  far  from  seeking  their  own  private  ends  merely,  or 
principally,  with  confidence  in  God,  and  a  cheerM  re- 
liance on  his  beneficent  providence,  did,  with  invincible 
courage,  determine  to  subdue  the  wilderness  before  them 
for  the  sake  of  filling  this  great  continent  "  with  free- 
dom and  intelligence,  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  flour- 
ishing villages,  temples  of  worship,  and  the  numerous 
blessings  of  cinlized  life  baptized  in  the  fountain  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ." 

The  Massachusetts  Colony. 

The  Massachusetts  Colony,  like  that  also  of  Plymouth, 
was  the  offspring  of  religious  persecution.  The  ground- 
work on  which  both  of  these  primitive  New  England 
Colonies  were  reared,  it  needs  hardly  be  said,  was  a 
desire  to  provide  an  asylum  for  those  who  were  oppressed 
for  conscience'  sake  ;  and  more  particularly  for  those  who 
were  oppressed  for  dissenting  from  the  views  and  polity 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  But,  though  in  this  one  impor- 
tant respect  both  Colonies  sprung  fi*om  the  same  source, 
there  was  yet  a  striking  and  radical  distinction  —  notably 
relative  to  the  rank,  wealth,  and  talents  of  their  repre- 
sentative men — between  the  two  ;  —  a  distinction  truly, 
which,  as  it  marked  their  beginnings,  continued  not  less 
to  influence,  mould,  and  determine  their  respective  des- 
tinies. 

The  Pilgrims,*  as  we  have  seen,  were  Dissenters, 
having  openly  withdrawn  from  the  communion,  and 
declared  tiiemselves  independent  of  the  National  Church. 
The  Massachusetts  colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
Non-conformists,  or  Puritans  ;t  that  is,  tiiough  they 
could  not  conscientiously  conform  fuUy  to  its  service  and 

was  scourging  and  driving  her  terrorized  citizens  into  exile  with  the 
penalties  of  witchcraft.  Plymouth  welcomed  the  latter  to  the  safe 
refuge  of  her  ample  bosom,  while  no  witch  was  conrictcd  in  the  Plym- 
Qj^h  Colony.  Says  Judge  Russell  in  his  Middleborough  address: 
*  Whatever  may  be  urged  to  excuse  that  delirium  of  good  men,  we  love  to 
recall  the  tact  that  no  witch  was  ever  convicted  in  Plymouth  Colony : 
that  whatever  complaints  were  brought  before  the  magistrates,  the  com- 
plainant was  made  to  suffer :  and  that  when  a  Plymouth  sea-captain 
was  arrested  in  Boston  charged  with  this  crime,  Plymouth  demanded 
and  obtained  his  liberty.  "We^  are  proud  of  the  fact  also/  adds  the 
judge,  that '  the  weaker  and  gentler  Colony  hanged  no  Quaker,  and  dealt 
gently  with  the  Baptists,  and  for  years  furnished  a  refuge  to  the  great- 
hearted B.Qgcr  Williams.* " 

*  The  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  are  somethnes  by  writers  somewhat 
inaccurately  spoken  of  indiscriminately  as  Puritan,  or  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers, thus :  "  But  those  most  conspicuous  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  colonial  settlements,  who  stamped  the  impress  of  their  character  on 
New  England,  and  gave  tone  and  energy  to  its  peculiar  habits  and  life, 
were  the  Puritans.  They  are  appropriately  called  Pilgrim  Fathers." 
(Canoher  on  the  American  Republio^  and  its  Constitutional  Govern' 
ment.)  Only  the  Plymouth  settlers,  however,  were,  strictly  speaking, 
the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers." 

t  So  called  on  account  of  the  singular  purity,  or  austerity,  of  their 
manners  and  morals. 


n^fili  f^^^y  y*^*^  ^nfiniiAiri  to  maintain  their  ^nnection 
with  the  National  Cbiurc^ 

The  distinction  between  tliese  two  Colonies,  meantime, 
was  not  mainly  ecclesiastical,  or  politicaL  As  already 
intimated,  it  was  social.  The  Pilgrims  were  poor  and 
comparatively  uncultivated.  So  far  from  their  having 
enjoyed  extended  opportunities  for  either  literary  or 
social  culture  ;  so  far  from  their  having  been  reared  in 
opulence  or  luxury,  and  accustomed  to  the  ease  and 
refinements  of  wealth,  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  a 
plain,  rustic  folk,  inured  to  hardship  and  toil,  —  simple 
in  their  habits,  moderate  in  their  desires ;  and  hence, 
especially  because  of  their  unwavering  faith,  exemplary 
morals,  and  profound  reverence  for  God  and  his  Word, 
eminently  fitted  to  serve  as  pioneers  to  New  England, — 
to  prepare  the  as  yet  unbroken  wilderness  for  the  pos- 
session and  occupancy  of  succeeding  generations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Massachusetts  colonists  em- 
braced many  men  of  standing,  talent,  and  influence  — 
men  who  had  received  a  finished  education  at  the  lead- 
ing English  universities ;  who  were  well  versed  in  public 
affairs;  who  possessed  fortunes  either  accumulated  or 
inherited,  and  hence  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
external  comforts  which  wealth  could  command.  Among 
the  leading  men  of  this  second  Colony  were  statesmen, 
diplomatists,  and  ministers,  fully  a  match  for  the  ablest 
of  those  left  behind  in  the  mother  country.  A  few  of 
them,  indeed,  had  moved  in  the  highest  circles  of  soci- 
ety, bore  titles  of  nobility,  and  were  genuine  represent- 
atives of  the  conventional  dignity  of  the  Old  World,  t 
Shall  we  be  surprised,  therefore,  that,  though  subsequent 
in  its  origin,  and  several  years  the  junior  of  the  primi- 
tive Colony,  Massachusetts  yet  soon  took  the  lead  upon 
the  theatre  of  action ;  —  that,  owing  to  these  superior 
advantages  attending  its  advent,  it  was  vastly  more 
rapid  in  its  growth,  and  correspondingly  more  prosper- 
ous in  its  enterprises.  More  fortunate  than  their  Pilgrim 
neighbors,  who  acted  so  worthily  their  part,  the  rank, 
fortune,  and  political  influence  of  the  Massachusetts 
colonists,  exempting  them  from  the  necessity  of  depend- 
ing upon  others  for  means,  not  onl}'  enabled  them  to 

t  **  The  founders  of  New  England  were  experienced  statesmen ;  nor 
as  diplomatists  were  they  inferior  to  the  diplomatists  of  England.  The 
principal  men  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity  possessed  disciplined  minds, 
and  talents  which  would  have  distinguished  them  in  any  sphere  of 
action.  Trained  to  take  part  in  political  discussions,  and  with  a  sagac- 
ity that  penetrated  the  disguises  of  despotism,  they  wrought  for  pos- 
terity ;  and  the  cause  in  which  they  engaged  was  emphatically  the  cause 
of  f^edom  and  humanity.  Not  only  is  America  indebted  to  them  for 
initiating  the  voork  of  popular  government ;  the  world  is  indebted  to  them 
for  scattering  broadcast  t?ie  seeds  of  imperishable  political  truths ,  which 
have  been  wafted  on  the  wings  of  every  breeze  to  the  nations  of  Europe^ 
to  ripen  in  due  time  to  a  harvest  of  blessinQsJ'^—Barnf, 
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obtain  what  was  wanting  to  the  former — a  charter  from 
the  crown — but  to  fbmish  in  abundance  both  followers 
and  funds ;  —  to  equip  not  one  bark  merely,  but  a  fleet, 
and  to  send  not  one  hundred,  but  many  hundreds,  to 
inhabit  the  territorj'  selected  for  their  future  residence.* 
The  reasons,  therefore,  we  repeat,  are  sufficiently  patent 
why,  though  by  no  means  destitute  of  incidents  of  hard- 
ship and  suflcring,  the  history-  of  the  second  Colony  was 
of  so  different  stamp  fh)m  that  of  the  first ;  wh}'  its 
enterprises  were  prosecuted  with  so  much  more  vigor 
and  success;  why  it  so  immediately  acquired,  and  so 
steadfastly  maintained,  so  decided  an  ascendency  in  all 
colonial  affairs;  —  stretching  out  its  arms,  scattering 
abroad  its  means,  becoming  the  patron  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  founding  seminaries  of  learning,  rearing  flour- 
ishing villages,  engaging  in  commerce,  establishing  man- 
ufactures, and  so  taking  the  lead  in  both  secular  and 
spiritual  affairs,  and  attaining  to  such  power  and 
strength  in  these  regards  as  to  become  the  backbone  of, 
and  properly  to  give  its  own  name  to  the  great  State 
subsequently  constructed  out  of  the  two  original  Colo- 
nies, f 

The  administration  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  as  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  advisers  of  Charles  I.,  has  been  well 
said  to  have  been  characterized,  both  in  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  realm,  by  a  '*  system 
of  insolent  invasion  of  every  right  most  valued  by  fire- 
men and  revered  by  Protestants,"  an  invasion  not  only 
deliberately  pursued,  but  with  a  stubbornness  and  cruelty 
which  finally  exhausted  the  patience  of  even  the  most 
submissive  and  non-resistant.]: 

Meantime,  most  naturally,  the  more  immediate  >ictims 
of  this  monarchical  vengeance  and  prelatical  rage  —  the 
Puritans  —  at  length  began  anxiously  and  prayerfhlly  to 
turn  their  eyes  to  some  quarter  whither  they  might 
retreat  from  these  storms  of  violence,  which  thus  threat- 
ened to  engulf  them  in  irretrievable  ruin. 

*  The  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  two  Colonies  as  to  equip- 
ment is  sufficiently  strildng.  Speaking  of  the  Pilgrims,  Mr.  Barry 
says :  **  Jhcy  landed  poorly  armed,  scantily  provisioned,  snrroanded 
h^!^^^*'^'^"^l  ^»»^^^"^  pi-;:^^!  Qf^uman  succor,  without  help  or  fa  vox 

^of  thdr  kingi^  wiUi  A  nselew  patent*  withput  .assurance  of  liberty  in 
reli^ouj  _without  shelter,  without  means."  ""  "* 

r*  t  Barry,  to  whose  eloquent  pen  the  writer  is  indebted  for  the  most  of 

/tbe_above  valuable  generalizations  and  Judgments. 

X  "  i'lie  StarTHamoerBSniie  Iftigh  Conmiission  Court,  fit  engines 
of  despotism,  were  brought  into  requisition,  and  distinguished  them- 
selves by  a  course  of  the  utnoost  wantonness  and  barbarity.  Fmes, 
imprisonment,  banishment,  and  the  pillory,  were  the  most  lenient  pun- 
ishments inflicted  by  its  Judges.  Its  victims  were  not  infrequently 
condemned  to  excoriation  by  the  lash  of  the  executioner,  the  incision 
of  their  nostrils,  and  the  excision  of  their  ears,  and  in  this  mutilated 
condition  were  exhibited  as  monuments  of  the  Justice  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  piety  of  his  prelates.'* — Barry. 


The  success  of  the  Flymoutii  Colony  naturally  sug- 
gested the  feasibility  of  another  similar  colonizing  enter- 
prise amid  the  wilds  of  North  America ;  while  the  hope 
that  there  at  least  there  would  be  none  to  disturb  them 
in  the  exercise  of  their  God-given  rights ;  none  to  molest 
in  the  tranquil  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  both  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties  —  not  only  became,  on  their 
part,  a  powerful  inducement  to  encounter  the  perils  both 
of  the  ocean  and  of  the  wilderness,  but  finally  actually 
determined  them,  without  delay,  to  seiek  for  themselves 
a  permanent  home  beyond  the  sea. 

The  First  SeUlemerU. 

The  earliest  trace  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
may  be  said  to  date  back  to  Jan.  1,  1624,  when  a  patent 
of  land  about  Cape  Ann,  where  a.  fishing-stage  had 
already  been  erected,  was  executed  by  Edmund,  Lord 
Sheffield,§  in  favor  of  two  members  of  the  Plymouth^ 
Colony,  Robert  Cushman  and  Edward  Winslow,  *'  for 
themselves,  and  for  their  associates."  Aside,  however, 
from  its  affording  temporary  protection  to  their  men 
while  fishing  in  those  waters,  we  are  not  informed  that 
this  patent  ever  proved  of  material  service  to  Pl^-mouth. 

During  the  same  year,  1624,  a  Mr.  John  White,  a 
Puritan  minister  of  Dorchester,  England,  a  place  which 
fUmished  numbers  of  those  who  were  now  making 
voyages  to  New  England  for  purposes  of  traffic,  having 
become  deeply  interested  on  behalf  of  this  seafaring 
class,  succeeded  in  organizing  an  unincorporated  joint- 
stock  company,  consisting  mostly  of  Dorchester  ship- 
owners, and  kno^<Ti  as  the  "  Dorchester  Adventurers," 
the  object  of  which  was  to  establish,  somewhere  on  the 
New  England  coast,  a  settlement  where  tiiese  mariners, 
when  at  sea,  might  have  a  home ;  where  supplies  might 
be  provided  for  them  by  farming  and  hunting,  and  where 

»  Of  the  spasmodic  experiments  made  by  the  CouncU  for  New  Eng- 
land •  for  giving  value  to  thehr  property,  one  had  been  a  distribution  of 
its  territory  among  individual  members  of  the  corporation.  Twenty 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  owned  the  country  along  the  coast  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  Narragansett  Bay.  The  r^on  about  Cape  Ann  (so 
named  by  Captain  Smith),  fell  to  the  lot  of  Edmund,  j^ord  Sheffield,* 
jyhQ  SQld  a  patent  for  it  to  Cushman  and  "Winslow^  and  Uichr  associates 
at  New  Plymouth.  It  was  probably  in  the  summer  before  this  transac- 
tion that  a  few  persons  from  the  west  of  England  sat  down  at  Cape  Ani^ , 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  and  fishing.  They  appear  to  have  acknowl- 
edged the  rights  of  the  Plymouth  people  when  made  known  to  them, 
and  the  fishermen  of  the  two  parties  carried  on  theh:  operations  amica- 
bly side  by  side.— Pa(fr«y.  *-.,-. 

1  An  English  corpormtion  "  for  the  planting,  ordering,  mling,  and  governing 
New  England  in  America.**  Most  of  its  forty  patentees  were  men  of  dis- 
tinguished consequence,  embracing  thirteen  peers  of  the  highest  rank.  It  was 
empowered  to  hold  territory  in  America  extending  westward  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  in  breadth  from  the  40th  to  the  48th  degree  of  north  latitude. 

s  Better  known  as  a  patriot  leader  under  his  later  title  of  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 
—Palfrey, 
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especially  they  might  be  brought  under  religious  influ- 
ences. The  spot  selected  for  the  purpose  of  this  experi 
ment  was  on  Cape  Ann,  now  Gloucester,  —  the  grantees 
of  the  Sheffield  patent  cheerfully  consenting  to  convey 
to  IVIr.  White  and  his  associates  such  a  site  as  might  be 
deemed  suitable  for  the  objects  contemplated.  A  com- 
pany of  some  fourteen  was  at  once  sent  out  to  "  break 
the  ice/'  and  spend  the  winter,* 

Insignificant  as  it  was  as  to  numbers,  and  unfruitful 
as  it  proved  in  immediate  results,  yet  this  firstColony  at 
Cape  Ann  is  lustprically,  important,  since  it  in  reality 
became  the  germ,  or  seed-plot,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  of 
what  subsequently  became  so  famous  as  the  Massachu- 
setts Ba}'  Colony. 

This  first  attempt  at  colonization  having  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, an  effort  was  made  to  retrieve  matters  by  reor- 
ganizing and  putting  the  business  under  a  somewhat 
different  direction,  by  appointing  Roger  Conant,  formerly 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  a  gentleman  uniformly  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect,  and  commended  for 
his  sobriety,  prudence,  and  integrity,  gaxsn^Ql^ofJhe 
settlemfint^— -  a  settlement  of  which  he  was  about  to 
become  at  once  its  superintendent  and  principal  stay  in 
the  hour  of  its  sorest  need. 

This  latter  change  not  having  been  followed  by  the 
profits  hoped  for,  the  Adventurers  at  length  became 
discouraged.  The_flfittlement  was  abandoned.  The 
planters  were  paid  off,  and  the  most  of  thein^retumed 
to  their  homes. 

ndismayed,  however,  by  these  reverses,  Mr.  Conant 
and  a  few  of  the  most  honest  and  industrious  of  his  men, 
resolved  to  remain  and  make  still  further  efforts  at  col- 
onization. Dissatisfied  with  their  location  at  the  Cape, 
Mr.  Conant  determined  to  remove  to  ''  a  fruitful  neck  of 
land,"  at  Naumkeag,  now  Salem,  "  secretly  conceiving 
in  his  mind,  that  in  following  times  it  might  prove  a 
receptacle  for  such  as,  on  the  account  of  religion,  would 
be  willing  to  begin  a  new  plantation  in  this  part  of  the 

Meantime,  no  sooner  did  Mr.  White  t  hear  of  the 
heroic  determination  of  Conant,T;han ,  unwilling  that  the 
work  which  had,  as  he  thought,  been  too  hastil}'  aban- 


•  On  the  arrival  of  the  London  vessel  in  the  service  of  the  Adventur- 
ers, the  crew  found  and  took  possession  of  a  fishing-stage  belonging  to 
the  Plymouth  settlers,  refusing  to  restore  the  same.  Stand ish  came  all 
tlie  way  from  Plymouth  to  set  things  right.  PadlflC  counsels  prevailed, 
and  the  dispute  was  quieted  by  an  engagement  of  the  crew  to  help  build 
another  stage  for  the  owners  in  place  of  that  which  had  been  in  ques- 
tion.— Palfrey, 

t  When  we  remember  that  this  Puritan  minister,  Rector  of  Trinity,  of 
Dorchester,  England,  was  the  father  of  this  first  Colony,  and  one  of 
the  chief  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  his  name  and  services 
cannot  be  held  by  us  in  too  gratefhl  remembrance. 


doned  by  his  associates,  should  be  wholly  overthrown, 
^6  ISJote  J9_  Conantj^faithfully  promising  that,  if  he  and 
three  others  named,  would  remain  at  Naumke^,  he  would 
obtam  a  patent^  and  forthwifh  forward  men  and  sup- 
plies. This  proposition  was  accepted;  and,  though  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difQculty  that  the  dauntless  gov- 
ernor prevailed  upon  his  companions,  "  for  fear  of  the 
Indians  and  other  inconveniences,"  to  persevere,  yet  he 
succeeded ;  J  and  thus  was  the  breath  of  life  continued 
in  the  Colony ;  a  beacon  was  kept  burning  on  these  dis- 
tant shores,  —  Conant  and  his  companions,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  New  England  historian,  '^  remaining  the 
forlorn  hope,  and  lone  sentinels  of  Puritanism,  on  the 
Bay  of  Massachusetts." 

Meanwhile,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  Mr.  White  at 
once  negotiated  with  the  Council  for  New  England,  and 
obtained  a  patent,  §  conveying  to  certain  parties  as 
patentees,  all  the  territory  ''  lying  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  and  extending  three  miles  south  of  the 
Charles,  and  three  miles  north  of  every  part  of  the 
Merrimac  River." 

A  portion  of  these  original  grantees,  having  early 
despaired  of  realizing  at  least  any  immediate  benefit 
therefrom,  withdrew  from  the  enterprise,  when,  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  White,  always  invincible  alike  to 
opposition  and  discouragement,  several  merchants  of  | 
London  were  persuaded  so  become  partners  in  the 
adventure,  —  forming  a  company,  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated, and  known  as  the  ^'  Massachusetts  Company." 

In  compliance  with  the  promise  to  Conant,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  this  compan}',  with  its  ample  resources,  was 
to  seek  a  suitable  person  to  cohduct  a  body  of  emigrants 
to  the  settlement  of  Naumkeag,  *'  to  carry  on  the  planta- 
tion of  the  Dorchester  merchants,  and  to  make  way  for 
the  settling  of  another  Colon}'  in  the  Massachusetts." 
They  selected  for  this  purpose  John  Endicott,  "  a  Puritan 


t  Conant's  embarrassment  was  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that 
Layford,  who  had  accepted  Conant's  invitation  to  settle  at  Naumkeag 
as  pastor,  had  received  ft  "loving  Invitatiou"  to  remove  to  Virginia, 
and  was  accordingly  endeavoring,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  persuade 
others  of  the  Colony  to  accompany  hhn,— a  movement  successfully 
thwarted  only  by  the  earnest,  fearless,  and  persistent  opposition  of 
Conant.  . , . 

i  A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  embraced  hi  this  grant  had  been 
previously  granted  by  the  same  Council  to  Capt.  John  Mason,  and  to 
Robert,  the  son  of  Sir  Fernando  Gorges.  "Whether  this  grant  had  been 
forfeited,  as  it  is  likely,  by  non-use,  or  whether  compromises  were  made 
by  the  grantees  to  the  former  proprietors,  or  whether  said  grantors  were 
ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  or  whether  they  were  so 
anxious  to  increase  the  emoluments  of  their  company  as  to  sell  the  ter- 
ritory twice,  certain  it  is,  the  patent,  interfering  as  it  did  with  that  of  a 
previous  date,  gave  rise  to  perplexing  embarrassments,  and  to  contro- 
versies which  were  conducted  with  no  little  acrimony,  and  which  con- 
tinued to  disturb  the  country  for  over  hftlf  *  century.— Barry. 
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of  the  sternest  mould."  Endicott  accepted  the  offer  as 
soon  as  tendered,  and  was  at  once  appointed  agent,  or 
governor  of  the  plantation.* 

Preparations  for  his  departure  were  promptly  made, 
and  about  the  last  of  June,  accompanied  by  Ms  wife  and 
children,  —  ''hostages  of  his  fixed  attachment  to  the 
New  World,"  —  and  about  fifty  colonists,  he  embarked  in 
tihfl  ^*  A^'g''^^"  and  arrived  at  Naumkeag  in  about  eleven 
weeks.  A  few  days  later  he  notified  his  employers  of 
his  safe  arrival,  of  his  various  proceedings,  and  of  the 
wants  of  the  Colony.  Having  meantime  advertised  the 
old  planters  f  of  the  piu-chase  of  the  property  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  Dorchester  Company  at  Cape  Ann,  and  of 
the  formation  of  a  new  company,  under  whose  auspices 
he  was  sent  out,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  magistrate  and  governor  of  the 
plantation.  | 

The  news  of  Endicotfs  safe  arrival  awakened  renewed 
interest  in  the  Colony ;  new  associates  joined,  and  a  royal 
charter  §  was  at  last  obtained  for  the  Company  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.     The  charter  established  a  corporation, 

*  Endicott  was  sent  out  ostensibly  **  to  strengthen  the  Colony,  and 
administer  its  government."  The  Charter  was  granted  March  19, 1628, 
to  Sir  Henry  RoscweU  and  others.     "  —  -  .  . 

t  Not  unnaturally  some  of  the  parties  already  quartered  on  the  spot 
— the  remains,  it  is  likely,  of  Conant's  company — were  disposed  to 
question  somewhat  the  claims  of  the  new-comers.  Some  of  the  old 
planters  who  had  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  had  been  for- 
bidden continuing  in  the  practice;  and  they  were  apprehensive  that 
they  were  to  lose  their  lands  and  rights  by  the  absorption  of  their 
colony,  and  be  themselves  reduced  to  a  sort  of  vassalage.  Through  the 
prudence  of  Conant,  and  the  moderation  of  Endicott,  however,  the  dis- 
pute was  amicably  composed,  and  in  commemoration  of  its  adjustment, 
the  place  took  the  name  of  Salem,  the  Hebrew  for  **  peaceful."  Mean- 
time, whatever  became  of  the  noble  Conant,  who  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  summarily  and  unceremoniously  set  aside,  the  annals  of  the 
period,  so  fkr  as  the  writer  is  aware,  afford  no  information. 

X  Through  a  long  and  eventfhl  period,  Mr.  Endicott  was  destined  to 
be  intimately  connected  with  the  annals,  and  to  exert  a  very  important 
influence  upon  the  history,  of  the  Colony  of  which  he  was  thus  the  first, 
or  provisional,  magistrate.  Often  the  writer  has  traversed  the  tooad 
acres  once  owned  and  cultivated  by  hhn  and  by  his  son,  near  Salem, 
and  reflected  on  the  sturdy  virtues  of  the  Puritan,  who  thus.  Columbus- 
like, opened  up  a  new  conthicnt,  as  it  were,  to  civilization.  The  gov- 
ernor's descendants  are  still  living  in  Salem,  reckoned  among  the  most 
eminent  and  influential  citizens  of  the  State.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the 
late  fifth  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  the 
governor.  Judge  William  C.  Endicott,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  brave 
Puritan,  and  himself  a  native  of  Salem,  delivered  an  address  replete 
with  interest. 

i  The  patent  from  the  "  Council  for  New  England  '*  vested  in  the  Col- 
ony only  the  property  of  the  soil.  In  order  to  adequate  powers  of  mu- 
nicipal government,  it  early  became  apparent  to  the  colonists  that  their 
grant  must  needs  have  i^irther  confirmation.  Hence  their  application 
for  a  royal  charter— an  instrument  that,  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, was  so  enthusiastically  honored  and  cherished  by  them  as  the 
palladium  of  thek  dearest  rights  and  liberties.  Liberal  in  its  sphit  and 
comprehensive  in  its  details,  it  was  doubtless  the  ijcst  and  wisest  charter 
that  had  yet  been  granted. 


and  the  associates  were  constituted  a  body  politic  Its 
officers  were  a  governor,  deputy,  and  eighteen  assistants, 
all  to  be  annually  elected.  ||  A  general  assembly  of  the 
freemen  was  entrusted  with  legislative  powers.  Strange 
to  say,  the  question  of  religious  liberty  was  avoided  in 
this  famous  instrument.  The  largest  discretion  in  the 
matter  of  local  self-government  seems  to  have  been 
allowed  —  almost  the  only  restriction  laid  upon  the  Col- 
ony being  that  no  laws  should  be  made  contrary  to  those 
of  England. 

In  1629  a  reinforcement  of  over  four  hundred  souls, 
Jncluding  food,  arms,  cattle,  and  tools,  was  despatched. 
The  advent  of  this  company  was  rendered  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  the  new-bom  Colony,  inasmuch  as  espe- 
cially with  it  came  the  first  teacher  and  pastor  of  J;he^ 
church  at  Salem.        

The  ordination  and  installation  of  the  first  Independ- 
ent Congregational  minister  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony 
was  an  event  certainly  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  mo- 
ment. As  yet  the  new  Colony  had  organized  no  church. 
The  Pilgrims  were  a  church  at  the  date  of  their  landing, 
while  the  compact  in  the  *'  Maj'flower  "  gave  them  a  gov- 
ernment. The  Massachusetts  colonists,  though  provided 
by  the  company  in  England  with  a  government  —  now 
happily  established  —  were  as  yet  without  a  church. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  second  body  of  emigrants, 
worship,  we  are  told,  had  been  conducted  in  the  Episco- 
pal fonn.  After  the  arrival  of  the  ministers  from  Eng- 
land, measures  were  at  once  adopted  looking  towards  the 
organization  of  a  church.  A  day  accordingly  was  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  as  also  for  the  trial  and  choice  of 
a  pastor.  Taking  counsel  with  their  Pl^-mouth  brethren, 
and  requesting  their  presence  on  the  interesting  occasion, 
a  church  of  thirty  members  was  gathered ;  elders  and 
deacons  were  chosen  and  ordained ;  a  covenant  and  con- 
fession were  drawn  up  and  signed;  Mr.  Skelton  was 
ordained  pastor,  and  Francis  Higginson  teacher.  And 
thus  at  Salem  was  planted  the  second  church  in  Massa- 
chusetts," and,  some  say,  the  first  properly  constituted 
Protestant  church  in  America. 

To  the  ordinary  reader  it  can  never  cease,  we  feel 
sure,  to  be  a  matter  of  profound  wonder  that  these  orig- 
inal Puritan  colonists,  ministers  and  laymen,  bom  and 
bred  in  the  bosom  of  Episcopacy,  should  have  so  sud- 

H  Pcihaps  it  \nll  never  be  definitely  understood  how  or  why  Charles  I. 
came  to  grant,  as  in  this  case,  a  charter  for  the  organization  or  a  Colony 
without  reserving,  according  to  usage,  the  royal  privilege  of  appointing 
its  governor— the  immediate  representative  of  the  crown.  The  only 
rational  theory  of  the  case  is,  that  he  considered  the  adventure  at  first 
as  only  a  commercial  enterprise.  When,  however,  from  a  mere  trading- 
post,  the  affiiir  became  a  Colony,  it  was  too  late  to  rectify,  without 
trouble,  the  royal  blunder. 
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denly  and  completely  conquered  the  prejudices,  and  sev- 
ered the  associations  of  a  life- time  ;  and,  on  coming  to 
New  England,  become  metamorphosed  into  uncompro- 
mising Episcopal-hating,  Dissenting  Congregationalists.* 
How  truly,  out  of  the  bosom  of  this  prelatical,  ritual- 
istic, hierarchical  church,  came  an  ultra  anti-prelatical, 
anti-ritualistic,  anti-hierarchical  Congregationalism  thus, 
full-armed,  Minerva-like,  to  spring  forth  ? 

Possibly  the  explanation  of  this  singular  phenomenon 
is  to  be  found,  at  least  partially,  in  the  fact,  first,  that 
these  colonists  had  long  since  repudiated  many  of  the 
features  of  Episcopacy ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  Episco- 
pal Church  had  long  persecuted  and  oppressed  them. 
They  had  long  led,  on  account  of  it,  a  troubled  life  for 
conscience'  sake.  Sincerely  and  supremely  desirous  to 
know  and  do  God's  will,  their  inquiries  and  services, 
while  yet  in  the  bosom  of  the  ancient  communion,  had 
been  seriously  and  most  persistently  abridged  and  re- 
strained. What  wonder  then,  indeed,  that  now,  having 
paid  the  heavy  price  of  freedom,  they  should  feel  fully  to 
enjoy  the  purchase  ;  that  having  thus  withdrawn  forever 
beyond  the  persecutor's  reach,  they  should  be  inclined 
I  to  leave  none  of  their  new-foimd,  strange  liberty  un- 
!  used?  Besides,  nothing  were  more  natural  than  just 
1  such  a  rebound  as  this  from  the  extreme  of  unnatural  or 
I  violent  restraint,  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  liberty. 
And,  finally,  in  a  remote  North  American  wild  the  power 
of  conventional  associations  would  be  likely  to  be  but 
feebly  felt,  if  not,  indeed,  altogether  broken.  Why  not, 
I  then,  surely,  betake  themselves,  as  they  did,  anew  to  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  and  to  that  alone  ;  and,  as  freely  as 
did  the  primitive  disciples  —  as  if  neither  mitre  or  canon 
had  ever  been  made  —  erect  their  religious  institutions 
after  what  they  understood  to  be  the  pattern  in  the  au- 
thentic Grospel?  It  was  of  very  great  moment  that  they 
should  conform  to  the  Bible  ;  it  was  of  very  little  mo- 
ment if,  in  doing  so,  they  should  be  found  to  be  sepa- 
rated, in  discipline  and  usage,  fVom  a  church  thousands 
of  miles  away,  and  which  they  had  but  little  occasion  to 
remember  with  either  gratitude  or  aflfection. 

In  the  year  1629,  two  prominent  places,  Salem  and 
Charlestown,  had  been  commenced  by  the  Massachusetts 
Company'.  On  his  arrival  at  Salem,  Mr,  Higginson 
found  about  half  a  score  of  houses  and  400  inhabitants. 
Perhaps  another  hundred  had  already  settled  at  Charles- 

•  The  platform  of  church  government  decided  upon  was  the  Congre- 
gational mode»  connecting  the  several  churches  together,  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  yet  exempting  each  of  them  from  any  jurisdiction  by  way 
of  authoritative  censure,  or  any  strictly  ecclesiastical  power  extrinsic  to 
their  own.  This  was  evidently  opposed  to  the  hierarchy,  and  in  order 
to  secure  to  themselves  rights  denied  in  England  under  Church  and 
State.— Afino^*5  Hist.  Prov,  Mass.  Bay. 


town.  So  soon,  therefore,  had  the  second  Colony  be- 
come more  populous  than  the  first;  while,  in  another 
year,  it  was  destined,  with  a  giant's  stride,  to  outstrip  it 
in  the  race. 

Connected  with  the  charter,  to  which  feference  has 
already  been  made,  excellent  as  it  was  in  most  of  its 
features,  there  was  yet  one  weakness — one  serious  de- 
fect,—  and  Endioott  was  not  slow  to  detect  it.  The 
government  of  the  Colonj-  was  vested  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  company  at  home.  Accordingly  at  an  early 
day  Endicott  suggested  that  the  government  of  the  plan- 
tation should  be  transferred  to,  and  vested  in  "those 
who  inhabit-there," — the  first  utterance  this,  so  far  as 
we  know,  of  colonial  independence  —  the  first  breathing 
of  the  distantly-coming  storm.  Meantime,  so  simple  and 
so  obviously  sensible  and  Just  was  this  suggestion,  that 
it  excited  no  adverse  comment,  ^n  the  contrary-,  Aug. 
29,  1629,  the  company  voted  that  the  *'  government, and 
pattent  should  bee  settled  in  "New  England,  and  accord- 
ingly an  order  be  drawn  upp  **  to  that  effect. 

^The  Court  of  Assistants,  also,  Oct.  16,  1629,  met  in 
London  and  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  "it  was 
filt  and  naturall  that  the  government  of  persons  bee  held 
there,  the  government  of  trade  and  merchandize  to  bee 
here."  Thus  the  company  and  the  Colony  became  one 
— the  earliest  stepping-stone  to  the  exercise  of  that  self- 
government  subsequently  to  be  displayed  on  so  grand  a 
scale,  first  of  all  in  New  England,  and  afterward 
throughout  the  New  World. 

JElear_days  after  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Assistants 
to  transfer  the  government  of  the  Colony  to  New  Eng- 
land, t  the  General  Court  held  a  meeting  in  London  to 
elect  officers.  John  Winthrop  was  diosen  governor,  a 
man  destined  in  the  near  Ihture  to  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  prosperity  of  both  company  and  Col- 
ony. "  Dignified,  yet  unassuming ;  learned,  yet  no  pe- 
dant; sagacious,  yet  not  crafty;  benevolent  in  his 
impulses ;  cordial  in  his  sjTnpatliies  ;  ardent  in  his  affec- 
tions ;  attractive  in  his  manners ;  mildl}*  conservative,  and 
moderately  ambitious  ;"  IMr.  "Winthrop  was  manifestly-  pre- 


t  Meanwhile  large  preparations  were  being  made,  In  various  ways,  to 
strengthen  the  Colony.  Dec.  1,  1629,  a  joint-stock  company  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  increasing  the  trade  with 
the  Colony.  And  on  the  10th  of  Feb.,  1630,  another  company  was 
formed  "  for  the  sale  of  land,  defrayment  of  public  charges,  main- 
tenance of  ministers,  transportation  of  poor  families,  building  of 
churches  and  fortifications,  and  all  other  public  necessities  of  the  plan- 
tation." These  two  companies,  it  will  I)e  understood,  were  formed  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  New  England  Company, — sub-companies,  so  to 
speak,  composed  exclusively  of  members  of  the  greater,  or  parent  or- 
ganization, and  intended,  simply  by  a  division  of  their  interests  and 
responsibilities,  to  focilitate  the  operations  of  the  company,  and  to 
advance  the  best  biterests  of  the  Colony. 
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eminently  the  man  for,  as  he  subsequently  came  unques- 
tionably to  be,  the  master  spirit  of  the  young  and  rising 
Colony.*  Of  excellent  descent ;  bred  a  lawyer ;  accus- 
tomed from  his  3'outh  to  an  easy  and  familiar  intercourse 
with  persons  of  refinement  and  intelligence ;  conversant 
with  theology  as  well  as  with  law  ;  possessed  of  a  com- 
fortable estate  ;  eminent  for  his  liberality  and  distinguished 
for  his  hospitality ;  conspicuous  for  his  virtues  and  im- 
partial as  a  magistrate ;  and  now,  having  just  turned 
forty,. in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  and  the  vigor  of  his 
years,  a  period  when,  if  ever,  the 
character  of  the  man  is  developed, 
and  the  fhll  energies  of  his  being 
are  brought  into .  activity ;  surely  it 
would  seem  that  this  person  was  the 
one  above  all  others,  whom  nature 
and  Pro>ddence,  as  well  as  his  asso- 
ciates, had  selected  for  this  weighty 
and  responsible  trust. 

Meantime,  when  we  consider  that 
galaxy  of  choice  and  noble  spirits 
associated  with  Mr.  Wlnthrop  in 
lading  the  foundations  of  our  Com- 
monwealth—  Thomas  Dudley,  Sir 
Kichard  Saltonstall,  Isaac  Johnson, 
John  Humphrey,  William  Codding- 
ton,  Simon  Bradstreet,  and  others,  — 
all  persons  of  influence,  culture,  rc- 
spectabilit}'  and  honor,  —  we  cannot 
assuredly  but  rejoice  in  the  singular 
good-fortune  of  New  Ijigland  iu 
having  been  settled  by  such  men ; 
men  actuated  by  no  sordid  feelings, 
no  mean,  selfish,  merely  worldly  am- 
bitions. Little  there  was  indeed  in 
the  New  World  to  excite  a  worldly 
greed,  or  enkindle  sordid  ambitions. 
As  another  has  well  and  eloquently 
said,  "  No  Hesperian  isles  laden 
with  the  riches  of  tropical  fruitage  allunnl  these  Puritan 
fathers  to  scenes  of  luxurious  indulgence.  No  fabled 
Elysium, 

*Nor  Sbeba's  groYes,  nor  Sharon's  fields,' 

bloomed  for  them  upon  the  rock-bound  coast  of  New 
England.  No  Paphian  magnificence,  or  Castilian  gran- 
deur, could  be  found  in  the  log-hut  or  the  temporary- 
booth."  f 

•  For  this  eloquently  sketched  portrait  of  Wlnthrop,  the  writer  is  In- 
debted to  Mr.  Barry, 
t  Barry. 


If  Plymouth  was  fortunate  in  the  character  of  her 
early  settlers,  not  less  so  Massachusetts  Bay.  Bringing 
with  them  to  these  shores,  not  only  the  accumulated 
blessings  of  the  land  of  their  birth,  when  at  the  height 
of  its  best  civilization,  but  withal  that  strong,  un- 
conquerable love  of  freedom,  as  also  that  bold  si)irit 
of  intellectual  and  religious  inquiry'  so  characteristic  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  —  bringing  with  them  that  invincible 
prowess  and  energy  which,  in  modern  times,  has  borne 
alike  the  banner  of  St.  George,  and  the  Stars  of  the  Union 
into  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and, 
more  especially,  bringing  with  them 
that  spirit  of  religious  fVeedom  which 
more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else, 
has  given  to  our  country'  its  present 
commanding  position,  and  won  for 
it  its  most  imperishable  laurels ;  — 
these  early  pioneers,  "with  a  vision 
penetrating  beyond  tlie  present  mo- 
ment ;  with  a  forethought  embracing 
the  interests  of  their  posterity  as 
well  as  their  own ;  anticipating  to 
some  extent,  the  Commonwealth  to 
be  founded  by  their  arduous  labors, 
purposed  on  these  shores  to  realize 
their  aspirations  in  erecting  a  Colony 
in  which  the  doctrines  they  had  es- 
poused, and  the  principles  they  had 
cherished,  might  be  practically  ap- 
plied to  both  Church  and  State."  J 

''iJuii  .beautiful  April  daj-,  in  tlLc . 
^ear  IGSO/'.saj's  another,  "a  vessel 
la}'  rocking  leisurely  at  her  moor- 
ings in  the  harbor  of  Yarmouth. 
It  was  the  '  Arbella,'  the  vessel 
which  was  to  convey  Governor  John 
Wlnthrop  to  America.  His  parting 
address  was  delivered  on  its  deck, 
and  it  is  marked  by  good  sense, 
piety,  and  courage.  He  neither  under  nor  over  estimates 
the  dangers  he  is  to  meet."  On  the  12th  of  June  he 
dropped  his  anchor  at  Salem,  tlie  forerunner  of  an 
emigration  embracing  not  less  than  one  thousand  souls 
to  be  conveyed  hither  in  a  fleet  of  seventeen  vessels. 
Though  their  reception  was  somewhat  discouraging,  as 
they  found  the  settlers  sick,  and  weak  and  destitute,  yet 
sites  for  settlements  were  speedily  selected,  and  the 
I  names  of   Boston,  Watertown,   Dorchester,   Roxbury, 

I  J  At  the  late  New  England  Dinner,  New  York  City  (Dec.,  1878), 
1  Hon.  Mr.  Blaine  spoke  at  length.  Among  many  other  good  things 
I  said,  he  soberly  admitted  as  belongtog  to  this  section  of  the  country 


OOYERNOK  WINTHROP. 
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Mystic,  Saugus  (Lynn) ,  Charlestown  and  Salem  occur 
early  in  the  history  of  this  period. 

The  Colony  during  this  initial  epoch  suffered  great 
hardships.  Not  a  few  died,  and  some,  disheailcncd, 
returned  to  their  homes  in  England.  The  great  major- 
ity, however,  and  really  the  best,  remained,  presemng 
their  fortitude  amid  all  discouragements. 

In  \he  final  organization  of  their  government,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  a  kind  of  spiritual,  democratic 
hierarch}',  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  observ- 
ance and  the  maintenance  of  their  religion,  as  also  of  the 
civil  rights  of  the  indi\ddual. 

Though  at  first  somewhat  aristocratic,  the  govern- 
ment soon  received  various  liberal  modifications  ; 
adopting,  however,  in  self-defence^  it  was  claimed,  a 
religious^test  of  citizenship.*  Peaceful  relations  were 
established  with  the  Indians,  and,  desiring  to  promote 
friendly  sentiments  with  the  other  European  settlements, 
jjovemor  Winthrop  and_  Mr.  Wilson,  first  pastor  of 
Boston^  visjted  the  old,  or  Plymouth  Colony,  in"Dctoberr 
1G32,  where   they  were  cordially  received  by  Bradford* 

•*  the  chief  and  great  merit"  of  developing  the  country  and  shaping  its 
institutions.    He  said  that  from  1620  to_lG40^  the  real  founders  of  Anjcr- 
icg  arrived  in  New  England,  about  21,000  souls,  not  poor  outcasts,  as 
Mr.  Kviirts  has  described  them,  but  men  of  culture  and  gf  property', 
bringing  with  them  $2,509,000,  which  was  worth  six  times  as  much 
tliciiasitjs_tp-d:iy.    '*  Show  me  any  town  of  21,000  inhabitants,"  says 
'  Mr.  Blaine,  "  which  is  worth  to-day  over  $15,000,000."    He  thought  the 
great  fiict  of  the  last  150  years  was  the  expansion  of  the  English-speak- 
ing race,  7,000,000  when  the  Pilgrims  landed,  to  100,000,000  now. 
»'"•** It  was  fully  understood  that  differing  from  the  religions  tenets 
Igenerally  received  in  the  country  was  as  great  a  disqualification  for 
jcitizenBhip  as  any  political  opinions  whatever.    In  defence  of  this  order 
it  is  advanced  that  the  apostolic  rule  of  rejecting  such  as  brought  not 
I  the  true  doctrine  with  them  was  as  applicable  to  tlic  commonwealth  as 

I  to  the  church No  man  QgiUjI  ii&  i"nlf%^  either 

to  elect,  or  be  elected,  to  office  who  was  not  a  chiirch-membcr. 
The  law  ponfining^  the  rights  of  IVecmon  to  church; 
members  was  at  length  modified,  if  not  repealed ;  the  pecuniary  qualifi- 
cations, for  iuch  as  were  not  church  members,  with  good  morals,  and 
the  absurd  requisite  of  ortliodoxy  of  opinion,  to  be  certified  to  by  a 
clergyman,  being  substituted  in  its  place." — Minol.^ 

The  foregoing  oixUnance  was  probably  "  not  so  much  a  sectarian 
scruple,  as  a  political  regulation  " — a  provision  to  guard  liberty — to  pre- 
vent untimely  encroachments  upon  the  infant  Commonwealth.  Says 
John  Winthrop :  "  The  intent  of  the  law  is  to  preserve  the  toelfare  of 
the  body;  and  for  this  end  to  have  none  received  into  any  fellowship 
with  us  who  are  likely  to  disturb  the  same,  and  this  intent,  I  am  sure, 
is  lawftil  and  good."  *'  To  the  end  that  the  body  of  the  commons  may 
be  preserved  of  honest  and  good  men,  no  man  is  to  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  body  politic,  but  such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the 
churches  of  the  same." 

^As,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter,  the  lands  they  held  they  deemed  ex- 
clusively their  own,  they  claimed  the  right,  in  the  interest  at  once  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  kingdom  of  'Gtod,  to  receive,  or  to 
exclude  strangers  at  their  own  discretion. 

"Recognizing  no  rights  founded  on  Asiatic,  or  feudal  notions,  of 
inalienable  hereditary  virtue ;  nor  more,  any  distinctions  based  exclu- 
sively on  talent  or  wealth,  the  Puritans  aimed  "  to  erect  a  Common- 


nnfl   T^"^^"^^^^    aj^   klndl}-   welcomed  and  entertained 


by  the  people. 

The  Massachusetts  Colony  continued  to  receive  addi- 
tions from  England,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  political 
and  religious  privileges,  manifested  a  jealous  and  vigilant 
interest.  Issues  were  soon  made  between  the  magistrates 
and  people,  relative  to  the  construction  of  the  charter  in 
reference  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  magisterial  preroga- 
tive. The  latter  urged  that  the  government  f  was  "  no 
other  ])ut  as  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  (as  the  merel}* 
executive  branch  of  the  government)  have  no  power  to 
make  laws  or  to  raise  the  taxes  without  the  people."  To 
this  the  magistrates  replied  that  the  government  (i.  e., 
the  governor  and  his  assistiuits,  cigliteen  in  number) 
''was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  parliament,  and  that, 
as  the  freemen  chose  the  assistants,  they  were  their 
representatives,  and  were  authorized  to  act  on  their 
behalf."  This  controversy  concerning  the  relative  pow- 
ers of  the  people,  or  their  deputies,  and  the  magis- 
trates, continued  as  late  as  1644,  when  a  comprom- 
ise divided  the  court  (a  house  of  deputies  having  been 

wealth  of  chosen  people  in  covenant  with  God,  in  which  the  huml>lc8t 
freeholder,  if  sound  in  faith,  possessed  a  power  as  ^'rcat  in  the  election 
of  magistrates,  and  the  enactment  of  laws,  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or 
the  proudest  lord  spiritual  in  the  land  of  their  birth." 

This  was  all,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  very  beautiful  in  theory.  Un- 
fortunately it  did  not  work  well  in  practice.  It  presumed  too  much  upon 
'•  orthodox,"  or  churchly,  human  nature.  Admitting  that  church-mcm- 
bcrs  were  always  as  wise  as  the  truth  may  make  them,  and  as  holy  ns 
thch:  creed  implies,  this  Puritan  theory  of  Church  and  State  were  ideally 
perfect.  Making,  however,  not  character,  but  intellectual  conformity 
to  a  standard  of  colonial  orthodoxy  the  condition  of  citizenship  — 
of  exercising  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  elective  franchise — ancjj- 
80  establishing  a  practical  oligarchy  of  religious  votaries,  clearly  it 
involved,  as  Roger  Williams  and  others  stoutly  and  wisely  maintained, 
nn  order  of  things  under  which  a  prenjium  was  put  on  hypocrisy, 
liberty  jeopardized,  and  justice  was  very  likely  to  l)e  defeated. 

The  only  respect  in  which  the  Churcli  and  State  system  of  Massachu- 
setts was  possibly  l>cttcr  than  that  of  the  mother  country  was  that, 
unlike  the  latter,  which  makes  the  Church  the  dependent  creature  of 
the  secular  power,  it  rather  subordinated  the  State  to  the  Church  —  the 
State  being  moulded  ostensibly  wholly  so  as  to  secure  the  being  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Church. 

t**The  executive  power  of  the  corporation  was  invested  in  a 
governor  and  eighteen  assistants,  whose  duty  was  *  for  the  best  dispos- 
ing and  ordering  of  the  lands  granted,  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  plantation, 
of  the  government  of  the  people  there.*  The  governor  and  seven  or 
more  assistants  were  authorized  to  meet  in  monthly  courts  *for 
despatching  such  business  as  concerned  the  company  or  settlement.* " 

"  The  legislative  power  of  the  corporation,  however,  was  invested  in 
*a  more  solemn  assembly.'  This  body  was  to  be  composed  of  the 
governor,  deputy-governor,  the  assistants,  and  of  the  whole  freemen 
of  the  company  in  person,  and  was  directed  to  be  held  '  in  every  last 
Wednesday  in  the  four  terms,*  which  meethigs,  or  sessions,  were  named 
*  the  four  Great  and  General  Courts.*  It  was  empowered  to  make  laws, 
or  ordinances,  for  the  government  of  the  plantation,  *  which  should  not 
be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England.*  This  Great  and  General  Court 
was  authorized  to  elect  freemen,  a  governor,  a  deputy-governor,  assist- 
ants,  and  other  offlcers.*' — Drake* s  History  of  Boston,  page  C3. 
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in  the  meantime  organized)  into  two  distinct  branches, 
each  having  accorded  to  it  a  negative  on  the  other.* 

The  substitution  of  delegates  to  represent  the  free- 
men, f  May,  1634,  was  an  early,  an  important  change  in 
the  government.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  immedi- 
ate occasion  of  this  change,  J  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  its  having  tended  greatly  to  complete  and  consolidate 
the  power  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  ordinary  cases,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  the 
governor  and  assistants  sat  apart,  constituting  a  sort  of 
upper  house,  and  doubtless  antedating  our  present  State 
Senate,  and  transacted  business  by  themselves,  drawing 
up  bills  and  orders  which,  being  agreed  upon,  were  sent 
to  the  deputies  for  confirmation  or  dissent.  The  depu- 
ties also  sat  by  themselves,  consulting  upon  the  common 
good ;  and  all  matters  acted  on  by  them  were  sent  to 
the  magistrates  for  their  concurrence.  No  laws  could  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  both 
houses.  The  governor  had  a  casting  vote  in  all  courts 
and  assemblies,  and  could  call  a  General  Court,  or  an}- 
other  court  or  council,  at  his  pleasure. 

Pre^dous  to  1635  the  Colony  had  had  no  regularly 
framed  bodj'  of  laws.  The  increase  of  population  lead- 
ing to  apprehension  from  the  want  of  positive  statutes, 
four  magistrates  were  deputed  to  make  a  draft  of  what 
should  be  received  for  fundamental  laws.     Six  years  later 


•  The  governor  and  assistants  were  the  first  judicial  court.  Yet  the 
General  Court  at  first  also  exercised  jodidai  fyinctions.  When  the 
separation  between  the  two  orders,  or  the  division  of  the  court  into  two 
bouses  took  place,  the  method  of  exercising  jointly  these  judicial 
powers  was  one  important  theme  of  controversy.  Says  Minot :  **  The 
perpetual  controversy  incident  to  dividing  power  among  several  orders 
dispioportional  in  their  numbers  toolc  place  between  the  assistants 
and  representatives.  Whether  they  should  vote  in  separate  bodies,  or 
collectively,  became  a  serious  dispute.  As,  by  a  defect  in  the  constitu- 
tion, they  held  both  legislative  and  judicial  authority,  it  was  at  last 
compromised  that  in  making  the  laws  the  two  houses  should  vote  sep- 
arately, with  a  negative  on  each  other ;  but  in  trying  cases,  in  case  they 
should  difibr  in  this  mode,  they  should  proceed  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion by  voting  together." 

t  Thus  was  a  House  of  Representatives  —  the  second  in  America, 
that  of  Virginia  having  been  the  first,— introduced  and  established. 
Though  not  expressly  provided  for  in  the  charter,  it  was  held  not  to  be 
contrary  to  either  its  spirit  or  letter.  "  Quietly  and  without  tumult," 
says  Barry,  the  measure  was  effected. 

t  The  history  of  the  original  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Eeprescntattves  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  Drake  says :  **  Up 
to  this  time  (April,  1634)-  all  the  Arcemcn  had  been,  or  had  the  privilege 
of  being,  present  at  the  General  Courts,  and  participating  in  making  the 
laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed.  They  had  now  become  bo 
numerous  that  the  attendance  of  all  was  quite  %npracticable.  So  at 
the  next  General  Court  it  was  determined  that  there  should  be  four 
Geneial  Courts  yearly,  and  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  freemen  of 
each  plantation  to  choose  two  or  three  before  each  General  Court  to 
confer  of,  and  to  prepare  such  business  for,  the  next  Court  as  they  judged 
necessary  to  be  acted  on,  and  that  persons  so  selected  by  the  freemen 
should  be  fully  empowered  to  act  in  the  General  Court  for  all  the  firee- 


a  body  of  one  hundred  ordinances,  compiled  principally 
by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward  of  Ipswich,  was  reported  and 
established,  and  known  as  the  '*  Body  of  Liberties.'' 

In  1631,  Winthrop  was  re-elected  governor,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  years,  when  Vane,  Dudley,  Bell- 
ingham,  and  Endicott  served  a  year  or  so  each  in  that 
capacity,  continued  to  hold  that  honorable  office  untQ 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1649. 

Previous  to  1636  there  were  at  least  nine  churches  in 
existence  in  tlie  Massachusetts  Colony  ;§  and  before 
1650  twenty  were  added  to  the  number. 

Meantime,  it  being  as  *'  unnatural  for  a  right  New 
England  man  to  live  without  an  able  ministry,  as  for  a 
smith  to  work  his  iron  without  a  fire,"  these  early  New 
England  churches  were  almost  uniformly  manned  by 
godly  ministers  of  highly  respectable  talents,  and  of 
more  or  less  commanding  influence.  New  England  will 
never  cease  to  be  under  the  weightiest  obligations  to  such 
"  burning  and  shining  lights"  among  her  colonial  clergy, 
as  John  Cotton,  ||  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Roger  Williams, 
John  Eliot,  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  Thomas 
Hooker,  %  and  Samuel  Stone.  If  these  men  sometimes 
seemed  to  be  bigoted,  intolerant,  and  arbitrar}',  quite  as 
zealous  in  suppressing  heretical  opinions  as  in  preaching 
the  word,  it  should  be  remembered  that  tliis  apparent 
intolerance  on  their  part,  was  bom,  not  so  much,  we 


men  of  the  Commonwealth  in  making  laws,  in  granting  lands,  in  short 
everything  excepting  the  elections  of  magistrates,  &c."     ' 

Mr.  Barrj',  on  the  other  hand,  gives  another  and  a  very  coniVised 
and  un6atisf)Eu:tory  account  of  this  result.  He  seems  to  attribute  it  to 
a  Jealousy,  on  the  part  of  the  freemen,  of  the  magistrates'  usurpa- 
tion of  legislative  prerogative.  Since,  however,  the  freemen  were  all 
members  of  the  General  Court,  and  had  a  voice,  not  only  in  making  the 
laws,  but  in  electing  all  the  magistrates,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  they  could  have  complained  of -taxation  without  representation, 
and  so  have  insisted  on  a  House  of  Deputies  in  order  to  redress,  as 
against  the  despotism  of  the  magbtrates,  or  in  order  to  the  eigoyment 
of  their  full  rights  as  citizens. 

}  Salem,  Watertown,  Boston,  Charlestown,  Lynn,  Roxbury,  Dorches- 
ter, Newtown,  and  Ipswich. 

II  From  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Botolph  (Boston,  Lincolnshire), 
perhaps  the  most  stately  parish  church  in  England,  a  cathedral  in  size 
and  beauty,  came  John  Cotton,  after  a  pastorate  of  twenty  years,  to 
preach  the  gospel  within  the  mud  walls  and  under  the  thatched  roof  of 
the  meeting-house  in  a  rude  New  England  hamlet.  The  sanctity  and 
mingled  force  and  amiableness  of  his  character  won  for  him  a  vast 
influence.— Pa(fr^. 

Precocious  in  youth,  of  very  brilliant  talents,  distinguished  as  well 
for  the  mildness  and  gentleness  of  his  temper  as  for  the  fervor  of  his 
manner,  the  suavity  of  his  deportment,  the  profoundness  of  his  learn- 
ing, the  power  of  his  eloquence,  gave  him  an  ascendency  in  the  church 
and  an  influence  in  th^  state  which  might  have  been  dangerous  in  a 
person  of  a  less  elevated  character. 

%  The  first  pastor  of  Newtown.  A  distinguished  refhgee.  A  prodigy 
of  learning,  an  eloquent  orator—"  the  Light  of  the  Western  Churches^ 
and  the  rich  pearl  which  Europe  gave  to  America."  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Connecticut. 
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have  reason  to  believe,  of  any  ecclesiastical  rancor  or 
narrowness,  as  of  a  simple  and  sincere  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  unity  and  purity  of  the  churches  at  a  forma- 
tive, and  hence  a  peculiarly  critical,  period  of  their  his- 
tory ;  while  in  many  instances,  by  their  prudent  coun- 
sels, hiunble  deportment,  rare  powers  of  harmonizing 
conflicting  opinions,  and  moderating  the  spirit  of  contro- 
versy, as  well  as  by  their  more  public  and  professional 
ministrations,  they  contributed  greatly,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  to  the  promotion  of  the  safety,  and  all  the  best 
interests  of  the  Colony,  amidst  the  storms  and  perils  it 
was  destined  to  encounter. 

Nor  were  the  interests  of  education  overlooked.  As 
a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy  of  New  England,  and 
some  of  the  laity,  were  men  of  liberal  education,  grad- 
uates of  the  time-honored  universities  of  England,  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  they  should  early  contemplate 
the  founding  of  an  institution  of  learning.  Though  pro- 
vision had  as  jet  been  hardly  made  for  the  first  wants  of 
life — habitations,  food,  clothing,  and  churches  —  and 
though  dark,  portentous  clouds  hung  still  on  their  polit- 
ical horizon,*  yet  through  and  bej'ond  all  these  sad 
complications  of  the  present,  the  New  Englanders,  look- 
ing to  the  great  necessities  of  future  times,  made  a 
generous  appropriation  for  the  endowment  of  a  collegcf 
Meantime  this  aforesaid  magnanimous  project  coming 
to  the  knowledge,  and  engaging  the  sympathy  of  John 
Harvard,  a  graduate  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  pastor  of  the  Charlestown  church,  the  latter  be- 
queathed one-half  of  his  estate,  amounting  to  some 
£700,  for  the  erection  of  the  necessaiy^  college  buildings. 
This  was  in  1639.  In  just  gratitude  for  this  noble  and 
very  timely  act,  the  court  ordered  that  the  new  institu- 
tion should  be  called  by  Mr.  Harvard's  name.  And  so, 
in  New  England,  no  sooner  was  the  church  erected  than 
the  school-house  sprung  up, — 

"  Fast  by  the  oracles  of  God : " 

learning  and  religion  united  by  indissoluble  bonds,  and 

*  The  power  of  England  stood  in  an  attitude  to  strilie.  A  desper- 
ate war  with  the  natives  had  already  begun,  and  the  government  was 
threatened  with  an  Antinomian  insurrection.— Po/frey. 

t  At  the  late  New  England  Dinner  (December,  1878),  New  York 
City,  President  Seelye,  of  Amherst  College,  uttered  the  following 
timely  and  interesting  observation  on  the  Puritans : 

<<Tbey  did  not  build  the' college  on  the  basis  of  the  conmion  school, 
but  they  started  the  college  first  and  built  the  common  school  with  the 
strength  which  the  college  fiimished.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  mod- 
em discovery  that  you  can  only  get  the  best  by  evolution  from  the 
poorest.  They  began  with  the  best.  Instead  of  attempting  to  ascend 
fh)m  lower  planes  by  gradual  development  unto  a  higher,  they  started 
with  the  higher.  Harvard  College  was  founded  only  seventeen  years 
after  the  landhig  at  Plymouth,  but  this  was  ten  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  common  schools  in  Massachusetts.    It  is  true  that  this  accorded 


bearing  their  legitimate  fruit  of  intelligence  and  virtue 
—  the  ground  and  pillar  of  all  popular  self-govern- 
ment. 

Somewhat  later  (1647),  two  years  before  his  death, 
Governor  Winthrop  had  the  satisfaction  of  giving  his 
official  sanction  to  a  measure  the  importance  and  benefi- 
cent issues  of  which  no  estimate  of  that  day  could 
approach  a  just  appreciation  —  a  measure  for  the  insti- 
tution of  common  schools — requiring  every  township 
of  fifty  householders  to  maintain  permanently  a  good 
district  school.  "  Since  the  seventeenth  year  of  Massa- 
chusetts," says  Mr,  Palfrey,  *'  no  child  of  this  State  has 
been  able  to  say  that  to  him  poverty  has  closed  the  book 
of  knowledge,  or  the  way  to  honor." 

Such,  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  ago,  were  the  feeble 
yet  hopeful  beginnings  of  institutions  which  have  now 
come  to  occupy  the  consideration,  and  which  have  mate- 
rially affected  the  destiny  of  the  world.  The  Indians, 
who  in  those  days  greatly  outnumbered  the  colonists, 
have  since  dwindled  to  a  handful,  while  the  "  pale  face  '* 
has  subdued  nearly  the  whole  continent  to  his  dominion, 
and  transformed  it  from  a  wilderness  into  a  beautiful 
garden. 

The  Earliest  Yankee  Emigration, 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  before  1639  complaints  were 
heard  in  some  towns  that  the  people  were  already 
"  straitened  for  want  of  room,"  and  the  result  was  the 
settlement  of  Connecticut.  Late  in  the  spring  of  1636, 
"  when  nature  was  radiant  with  beauty,  and  the  leaves 
and  grass  were  sufficiently  grown  for  the  cattle  to 
browse,"  sa3s  the  historian,  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Stone, 
and  most  of  the  congregation  of  Newtown,  set  out  for 
that  then  distant  Colony  —  the  pastor's  wife  being  borne 
on  a  litter  on  account  of  her  feebleness.  "The  party 
was  composed  of  about  one  hundred  emigrants,  men, 
women,  and  children,  some  of  whom  had  lived  in  opu- 
lence in  England ;  and,  subsisting  largely  on  the  milk 
of  their  cattle  by  the  way,  they  toiled  on  through  the 

with  the  history  of  aU  education  in  Europe,  the  universities  of  Europe 
havuig  been  Uie  progenitors  and  not  the  children  of  the  common 
schools,  and  it  is  true  that  subsequent  events  have  shown  that  the 
lower  stages  of  education,  instead  of  mounting  by  themselves  up  to  the 
higher,  have  been  lifted  up  by  the  power  which  has  come  down  to  them 
from  that  which  is  above.  But  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
was  any  historical  deduction  from  the  past,  or  any  philosophical  previ- 
sion of  the  future,  which  led  our  forefSsUhers  to  make  provision  for  the 
highest  education  MR)re  they  had  made  any  provision  for  the  lowest 
Rather  did  this  grow  out  of  that  instinct,  or  I  might  say  that  insphra- 
tion,  which  led  them  so  often  and  so  unconsdonsly  in  a  way  of  wisdom 
better  than  their  knowledge.  They  were  accustomed  to  look  upon  up>rard 
impulsies  as  coming  first  from  above,  and  so  they  sought  in  the  mountain- 
tops  for  the  sources  of  the  streams  which  were  to  run  among  the  val- 
leys, and  which  were  to  make  of  a  desert  land  the  garden  of  the  Lord." 
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pathless  forests  of  interior  Massachusetts,  with  only  the 
compass  for  their  guide,  having  no  pillow  but  Jacob's, 
and  no  canopj'  but  the  heavens.  Advancing  scarce  ten 
miles  a  day,  o'er  mountain-top,  and  hill  and  stream, 
through  tangled  wood  and  dismal  swamps,  it  was  a  f\ill 
fortnight  ere  they  reached  their  haven  of  rest." 

^^ Praying  Indians*^ 
From  the  first  the  colonists  seem  to  have  entertained 
projects  looking  towards  the  conversion  of  the  natives. 
j  Though  preceded  in  this  field  by  Mayhew,  of  Nantucket, 
yet  John  Eliot,  of  Koxbury,  is  usually  considered  as 
"the  morning  star  of  missionai^^  enterprise,"*  and  to 
him  has  been  awarded  the  appropriate  title  of  "  the 
Apostle  to  the  Indians."  Meantime,  with  such  enthu- 
siasm did  he  enter  upon  his  work,  and  with  such  success 
did  he  prosecute  it — devoting  to  its  advancement  more 
than  fort^'  3'ears  of  his  life  —  that  not  only  were  his 
labors  applauded,  and  his  name  greatly  honored,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  but,  as  trophies  of  his  indefatigable 
assaults  on  Indian  godlessness,  he  could  at  one  time 
point  to  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  natives  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston  who  had  by  him  been  induced 
to  abandon  their  savage  customs  and  habits,  form  them- 
selves into  civilized  communities,  learn  to  read  the 
Scriptures  and  to  worship  the  Christian's  God.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  King  Philip's  War,  and  the  sus- 
picions of  the  fidelity  of  even  the  Praying  Indians,  with 
which  the  public  mind  had  been  thereby  poisoned  — 
resulting  in  the  subjection  of  some  of  these  so-called 
"Praj-ing  Indians"  to  peculiar  and  very  aggravating 
hardships  —  this  good  work  received  a  serious  check. 
Indeed,  owing  to  the  causes  named,  in  a  few  short  years 
the  number  of  meeting-places  for  these  Indians  was 
reduced  fVom  fourteen  to  four.  If  the  value  of  an  enter- 
prise is  to  be  measured  by  its  final  success,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  New  England  Indians  must  be  regarded  as  a 
failure.  The  race  itself  has  vanished  away ;  and  now 
nearly  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the  genius  and  labors  of 

*  The  legislature  having  passed  an  act  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Ooepel  among  the  Indians,  the  Ocncrul  Coort  of  Massachusetts  has  the 
distinguished  honor  of  having  been  the  first  missionary  sodet}'  of  Prot- 
estant Christendom. 

t  Eliot  was  not  the  first  mhiister  of  Boxbury,  but  preached  there 

'    more  than  fifty  years,  having  been  bom  at  Nazing  in  England,  in  1604, 

I    and  dying  in  Roxbury  in  1690.    When  he  was  seventy-five  years  old 

he  was  visited  by  the  Dutch  missionaries,  Bankers  and  Sluyter,  who 

\  thought  him  *'  the  best  of  the  ministers  we  liave  yet  heard,*'  and  who 

found  him  very  polite.    But  he  then  (1679-80)  «*  deplored  the  decline 

of  the  church  in  New  England,  and  especially  in  Boston,  so  that  he  did 

not  know  what  would  be  the  final  result."    After  twelve  years*  labor, 

Eliot  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue,  and  had  it  printed, 

the  New  Testament  first,  at  Cambridge,  in  1661-3. 

«« He  that  would  write  of  Eliot,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  "must  write  of 


Eliot  are  a  few  scattered  volumes  that  have  descended 
to  us  fix>m  the  past,  "  as  unintelligible  as  the  inscrip-  1 
tions  on  the  obelisk  of  Luxor."  Yet,  as  memorials  of  | 
the  piet}'  and  missionary  zeal  of  our  ancestors,  and  | 
especially  as  monuments  of  the  self-sacrificing  labors  of  I 
this  primitive  New  England  "  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles," 
the}'  are  certainly  most  impressive  and  instructive. f 

Colonial  FenaJties. 
*'0f  all  our  colonial  ancestry,"  says  another,  "the  ; 
New  England  character  was  marked  by  severest  aus-  , 
terity  and  integrity.    No  Jew  ever  followed  more  closely  • 
both  the  laws  and  the  prophets  than  the  Puritan."  Nay,  j 
not  onl}'  was  his  own  conduct  rigorously  shaped  by  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  but  he  insisted 
also  on  watching  over  and  shaping  the  conduct  of  others 
acconling  to  the  same  divine  pattern.     Accordingly,  in 
the  good   "old  colonial  days,"  not  only  were  public 
offences  dealt  with,  but  private  morals,  as  well,  were 
careftilly  watched  over  by  the  authorities  of  Church  and 
State.     In  these  earliest  times  the  ministers  had  almost 
entire  control,  and  hence  a  church  reproof  was  con- 
sidered the  heaviest  disgrace.    Betimes,  however,  some- 
thing ftiriherwas  found  necessary  for  consciences  less 
tender,  and  for  offenders  more  flagrant.  ^For  shooting 
fowl  on  Sunday  a  man  was  once  whipped.    The  swearer 
"was  made  to  meditate  over  his  sin  standing  in  a  public 
place  with  his  tongue  in  a  cleft  stick.    For  graver  offen- 
ces  of  speech,  the^ilty  p^uij  was  set  in  the  stocks,  or 
the  unnilymember  was  bored  through  with  a  ^ot  ii'on. 


Nor  were  minor  tiransgressions  of  the  tongue  "by  any 
means  winked  at — the  unhappj'  housewife,  whose  temr 
per  had  got  tiie  better  of  her  wisdom,  ha\ing  allotted  to 
her  sorry  leisure  for  repentance — being  gagged  (espe- 
cially if  a  bad  scold) ,  and  then  set  at  her  own  door  for 
all  comers  and  goers  to  gaze  at.  Offenders  of  this  lat- 
ter class,  it  may  be  added,  were  sometunes  punished  by 
being  ducked  in  running  water.  Philip  Ratcliffe  was 
sentenced  to  be  whipped,  have  his  ears  cut  off,  fined 

charity  or  say  noAlng."  The  parish  treasurer  once  paid  him  his  salary 
and  tied  it  up  for  him  in  his  handkerchief,  with  as  many  hard  knots  as 
he  could.  On  his  way  home  he  called  to  see  a  poor  sick  woman,  and 
said  God  had  sent  her  some  relief.  Unable  to  untie  the  knots  with  his 
aged  hands,  he  finally  gave  the  whole  handkerchief  to  the  woman,  say- 
ing, "Take  it,  my  dear  sister;  the  Lord  designs  it  all  for  you." 
"Truly,"  he  said,  in  his  old  age,  "I  am  good  for  little  here  below, 
only,  while  I  daily  find  my  understanding  going  and  my  memory 
and  senses  decayed,  I  bless  God  my  fi^th  and  charity  grow.**  He 
dressed  phdnly  and  drank  nothing  but  water,  saying,  "Whie  is  a 
noble,  generous  liquor,  and  we  should  be  humbly  thaakfhl  for  it ; 
but,  as  I  remember,  water  was  made  before  it"  His  portrait  was 
discovered  in  London  by  William  Whiting,  hi  1861,  and  is  engraved 
for  Mr.  Drake's  history.  —  Corrwjpomfcnce  of  Springfield  Repub- 
lican. 
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f6rty  Bhillings,  and  banished  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction,  for  uttering  malicious  and  scandalous 
speeches  against  the  government,  and  the  church  of 
Salem.  Culprits  were  sometimes  led  about  town  fast- 
ened to  the  tail  or  back  of  a  cart,  being  whipped  as  they 
went  —  a  custom  in  vogue  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. — National  Repository, 

Religions  Persecutions. 

That  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  Puritans  to  obtain 
religious  freedom  for  themselves  involved  no  recogni- 
tion, on  their  part,  of  the  general  principle  of  religious 
toleration,  as  now  understood,  may  be  justly  inferred 
from  their  conduct  towards  those  who  were  considered  to 
have  deviated  from  their  own  ecclesiastical  standards. 

When  the  Salem  church  decided  that  their  form  of 
church  service  and  government  should  be  Congrega- 
tional, some,  dissatisfied  with  the  covenant  of  said 
church,  complained  because  the  service  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  omitted.  Aroused  by  this  opposition,  Endi- 
cott,  then  governor,  and  no  fHend  of  the  Episcopacy, 
regarding  the  course  of  these  parties  as  "tending to 
mutin}'  and  faction,"  told  them  that  New  England  was 
no  place  for  them,  and  forthwith  sent  them  back  to 
England.  Thus  was  Episcopacy  professed,  and  thus 
summarily  was  it  expelled  from  the  Colony. 

Among  the  great  lights  of  the  early  colonial  pulpit, 
and  in  some  respects  the  noblest  of  the  early  emigrants, 
was  goger  Williams^^a  joung  Welsh  preacher  of  singu- 
lar eloquence,  and  the  second  pastor  of  the  Salem 
Church.  He  arriv^  bl.V^?^;  "^^^  ^^^  ^s  achieved 
an  exceptional  fame  on  the  score  of  his  misfortunes,  as 
the  great  apostle  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  relig- 
ious opinion,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence. Having  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  authori- 
ties as  an  agitator — as  an  advocate  of  measures  con- 
sidered to  be  subversive  of  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
state  —  after  having  been  admonished  and  disciplined 
in  vain,  he  was  banished  from  the  settlement. 

Scarcely'  were  the  magistrates  rid  of  Roger  Williams 
when  they  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  contest  much 
more  threatening  and  difficult  to  control  tlian  what  he 
had  raised.*     At  the   head  of  it   stood   a   capable  and 

♦  The  task  was  especially  difficult  as  her  party  comprehended  8e>'enil 
of  the  most  important  men  in  the  infant  Commonwealth,  and  its  busi- 
ness was  conducted  by  a  determination  and  skill  well  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter cause.^ — Palfrey. 

t  At  a  time  when  a  war  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  natives  was 
imminent — a  war  which  threatened  to  bring  about  a  unirersal  league  of 
the  New  England  savages ;  yea,  and  when  under  these  circumstances, 
a  force  had  been  ordered  to  take  the  field  for  the  better  defence  of  the 
settlements,  the  Boston  men,  it  is  recorded,  refused  to  be  mttstered  be- 
cause they  suspected  the  chaplain,  who  was  to  accompany  the  expedi- 


resolute  woman,  whose  name,  dismally  conspicuous  in  the 
early  history  of  New  England,  was  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchin- 
son. Earl}'  she  had  become  somewhat  notonous  for  her 
eccentric  speculations  and  pretensions  to  direct  revela- 
tion. Of  great  energy  of  character  and  vivacity  of  mind, 
and  possessed  of  striking  controversial  talents,  she 
had  acquired  more  or  less  popular  esteem  and  influence. 
Meantime,  attaching  great  importance  to  her  religious 
notions,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  at  length,  was  led  to  under- 
take some  sort  of  public  ministration  of  them.  It  had 
been  the  practice  of  the  male  members  of  the  Boston 
church,  of  which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  a  member,  to 
hold  meetings  by  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  recapitu- 
lating and  discussing  the  sermon  of  their  minister. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  conceived  the  idea  of  instituting  simi- 
lar assemblies  for  her  own  sex,  not  so  much,  indeed,  to 
review  the  sermon,  as  to  ventilate  her  own  peculiar  va- 
garies. The  meeting  was  established.  From  the  first 
it  was  attended,  it  is  said,  by  nearlj-  one  hundred 
females,  embracing  msny  of  the  chief  matrons  of  the 
town.  What  wonder  that  her  bold  criticisms,  set  off 
with  a  certain  voluble  eloquence, — that  her  expositions, 
made  impressive  by  an  imposing  familiarity  at  once  with 
scripture,  and  the  most  abstruse  speculations  of  philoso- 
phy ;  and  the  whole,  illumined  and  made  impressive  hy 
devotional  gifts  even  more  striking  than  her  didactic 
powers,  —  what  wonder  that  these  should  have  produced 
a  sensation  —  should  have  ensiured  this  woman  a  follow- 
ing, including  even  such  men  as  Governor  Vane,  and  so 
eminent  ministers  as  Wheelwright  and  John  Cotton! 
Not  unnaturally,  in  proportion  to  her  popularity  and 
success,  she  became  conceited,  headstrong,  extravagant, 
imperious,  fanatical ;  even  going  so  far,  at  length,  as 
vehemently  to  assail  the  authorities,  and  thus,  and  at  a 
specially  perilous  and  critical  epoch  in  the  Colony's  his- 
tory, creating  disaffection,  and,  to  the  same  extent,  of 
course,  paral3'zing  the  secular  arm  —  hindering  the 
magistrates  in  the  effectual  execution  of  the  laws.f 
Forbearance,  it  was  thought,  at  length,  had  ceased  to  be 
a  virtue.  She  and  some  of  her  leading  partisans,  were 
arrested,  tried,  convicted  and  bnnished  from  the  settle- 
ment. J 

But  that  which,  perhaps,  more  than  anj-thing  else,  has 

tion,  of  being  under  "  a  covenant  of  works."  Surely,  when  a  religions 
scliism  has  become  so  rabid  and  reckless  as  to  involye  direct  armed 
resistance  to  authority,  even  while  invading  hosts  are  supposed  to  be  at 
our  doors,  is  it  not  time  it  should  be  crushed  with  a  strong  hand  ? 

X  She  went  first  to  Rhode  Island,  but  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
removed,  with  her  surviving  fiimily,  into  the  territorj'  of  the  Butch. 
The  Dutch  and  Indians  bchig  then  at  war,  in  an  iuA'asion  of  the  set- 
tlement by  the  latter,  her  house  was  attacked  and  set  on  fire,  and 
herself  and  all  the  family,  save  one  child,  who  was  carried  captive, 
perished. 
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scandalized  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  except  it  be  possi- 
bly the  hanging  of  the  so-called  witches  of  Salem,  was 
its  persecution  (1659-60)  of  the  Quakers  even  unto 
death. 

In  so  far  as  our  Puritan  fathers  dealt  harshly  or 
unkindly  with  their  pestilent  agitators  and  rebellious 
heretics ;  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  been  really  intoler- 
ant in  spirit,  or  high-handed,  or  arbitrary  in  their  mea- 
sures, we  are  not  careful  to  defend  them.*  It  is  but 
Justice  to  these  illustrious  ancestors,  however,  that  the 
principles  on  which  they,  at  least  ostensibly,  proceeded, 
should  be  clearly  recognized  and  distinctly  understood ; 
and  these,  arising  from  their  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
hence  altogether  singular,  and  without  precedent,  were 
two :  the  right,  on  the  ground  of  original  occupation,  of 
enjoying  unmolested  their  religion  in  their  own  commu- 
nity; and  secondly,  self-defence.  When  Endicott  so 
summarily  banished  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Colony 
afterwards  ejected  Antinomians,  Baptists,  and  Quakers, 
it  was  on  the  ground  that  Massachusetts  having  paid  a 
great  price  for  the  sake  of  the  unmolested  worship  of 
God  in  their  own  way,  they  proposed  to  maintain  this 
privilege,  which  under  the  circumstances,  in  their  judg- 
ment, partook  largely  of  the  nature  of  right.  In  Eng- 
land we  were  in  the  waj-  of  the  National  Church,  virtu- 
ally they  argued.  We  were  crowded  out.  We  do  not 
complain.  Now,  you  are  in  our  way.  Gro.  The  world 
is  wide.  Build  on  your  own  foundations.  There  is 
room  for  us  both.  We  have^  no  quarrel  with  your  doc- 
trines. We  respect  your  right  of  private  judgment. 
Only  vacate  our  premises,  f 

Says  Mr.  Palfrey,  who  has  canvassed  this  whole  sub- 
ject with  great  ability  and  candor,  "The  sound  and 
generous  principle  of  perfect  freedom  of  conscience  in 

*  That  tliis  was  the  case,  in  some  measure  at  least,  is  rendered  highly 
probable  in  view  of  the  vehement  temper  and  character  of  such  men  for 
example  as  Endloott  and  Bcllingham,  who,  nnfortonately,  happened  to 
have  the  most  important  agency  in  the  administration  of  afiairs  at  the 
time  of  the  Quaker  excitement.  It  is  wcU  known,  moreover,  that  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop,  though  he  did  not  doubt  the  justice  of  his  sentence, 
jet  keenly  regretted  the  unnecessary  harshness  which  attended  the  disci- 
pline and  banishment  of  Roger  Williams  from  the  Massachusetts  Colony. 

t  At  the  foot  of  the  gallows  the  ofifer  was  again  renewed  to  Mary 
Dyer,  of  release,  If  she  would  only  promise  henceforth  keep  out  of 
Massachusetts.    But  she  refused  it,  and  met  her  fiite  with  brave  deter- 
mination.— Pailfrey, 
f "      t  The  popular  notton  that,  though  exiles  themselves  for  conscience* 
sake,  yet  with  bigoted  fhry  and  intolerant  ferocitj*,  the  Puritans  sen- 
tenced, on  purely  religious  or  theological  grounds,  all  opposers  of  their 
peculiar  beliefs  to  the  punishments  of  fine,  whipping,  imprisonment, 
bment,  and  death,  is  hardly  borne  out  by  clearly  established  fkcts. 

Roger  Williams  is  honored  as  the  apostle  of  religious  toleration,  of 
freedom  of  opinion  and  speech  on  this  continent ;  as  the  man  "  from 
the  alembic  of  whose  soul  was  evolved  the  sublime  princij^le  of  liberty 
of  conscience."  We  have  no  disposition  to  take  ftrom  this  great  and 
good  man  one  laurel  that  belongs  to  him.    Though  we  may  question 


religious  concerns  can  scarcely  be  shown  to  have  been 
involved  in  these  disputes ;  between  WUliams  and  those 
who  dismissed  him  there  was  no  question  about  dogmas ; 
he  was  not  charged  with,  and  hence  could  not  be  exiled 
for,  heresy  proper,  but  for  '  civil  turbulence.* "  Cotton 
Mather  declared  that  *'the  wind-mill  in  the  young 
Welshman's  head  seemed  likely  to  turn  everything  topsy- 
turvy in  the  settlement.**  Restless,  violent,  disputa- 
tious ;  courageous,  disinterested,  kind-hearted  to  a  fault, 
yet  hungering  irresistibly  for  excitement  and  conflict, 
and,  meanwhile  hurling  scathing  denunciations  against 
the  authorities  for  what  he  was  pleased  to  consider 
doubtless  a  mockery  of  liberty  of  conscience,  Roger 
Williams,  with  all  his  good  qualities,  proved,  yet,  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  young  Colony  which  they  had  not  the 
grace  to  endure,  and  hence  they  cast  him  out.} 

In  like  manner  Mr.  Palfirey  argues  it  would  be  an 
unjust  representation  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
and  her  partisans  to  allege  that  they  were  punished  for 
entertaining  opinions  distasteM  to  their  associates  on 
dark  questions  of  theology.  Standing,  as  they  were, 
between  two  great  perils,  —  a  threatened  rupture  "with 
the  most  formidable  of  the  native  tribes,  and  an  invasion 
from  the  parent  country,  —  dangers  to  be  parried  only 
by  a  concentration  of  all  their  own  resources,  and  by 
further  accessions  from  abroad,  if  such  could  be  ob- 
tained, §  is  it  not  extravagant  to  suppose  that  the  fathers 
of  the  state  would  have  allowed  th9mselves  to  be  diverted 
into  a  mere  distracting  contest  of  speculative  polemics? 
In  their  estimation,  it  was  a  question  of  life  and  death 
with  which  they  had  to  deal. 

The  disputes  introduced  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson  threat- 
ened nothing  less  tlian  immediate  anarchy  —  put  in 
jeopard}'  their  very  political  existence.     The  colonists 

whether  it  was  because  he  was  **  grieved  to  find  among  the  cokmists  the 
same  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  and  persecution  from  which  they 
had  just  fled  to  find  shelter  in  the  wilderness/'  that  he  preached  his 
crusade  of  denunciation  against  them,  yet,  that  he  did  preach  tolera- 
tion for  all  sects,  dasses,  and  nations,  and  was,  in  this  regard,  fiur  in 
advance  of  his  time,  we  admit.  For  this  we  honor  him.  Meantime, 
we  venture  to  add,  that  so  many  years  after  William  the  Silent,  and 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  Williams  can  hardly  be  esteemed  in  any  proper 
sense,  the  author  of  this  idea;  while  It  inay  be  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive to  remember  that  this  same  liberty-lovhig,  creed-hating  Eoger  Wil- 
liams, rigorously  repelled  all  religious  dissentients  from  his  sympathy 
and  fellowship,  however  good  Christians,  If  members  of  the  English 
Church;  or,  if  not,  if  they  did  not  publicly  proclaim  thefar  repentance 
for  having  ever  communed  with  such. 

{ '*  Depending,  as  the  young  colony  did,  on  the  good  word  and  active 
patronage  of  its  Puritan  fdends  In  England,  and  looking  to  them 
anxiously  for  an  increase  of  numbers,  and  so  of  power,  it  could  iU  bear 
to  be  represented  to  them  as  already  rent  and  disabled  by  fiictions. 
Nothing  more  intimately  concerned  its  wclfhre  than  the  creation  within 
it  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  would  Justify  a  report  in  England  suited 
to  encourage  a  large  emigration  of  men  of  the  desired  character  and 
means.*'— Po/^^. 
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were,  therefore,  obviously  shut  up  to  a  choice  of  evils  in 
this  case:  internal  discord  and  dissolution,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  expulsion  from  their  bosom  of  these  ele- 
ments of  deadly  civil  strife.  The  question  for  them  to 
decide  was  simply  whether  they  would  live  or  die. 
They  proposed  to  live.  * 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  plea  does  not  hold  with 
equal  force  in  the  case  of  the  Quaker  persecution.  Un- 
less the  judgment  of  the  Puritan  leaders  had  been  seri- 
ously disturbed  by  the  provocations  of  the  contest,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the}'  could  have  seriously 
coHsidered  that  measures  of  such  extreme  rigor  were 
any  longer  indispensable  in  order  to  the  safetj^  of  their 
institutions.  Meantime,  unless  distempered  imaginations 
greatly  exaggerated  their  dangers,  it  must  have  been 
sufficiently  patent  to  these  leaders  that,  by  enforcing 
their  extreme  measures  they  were  maintaining  their 
position  at  far  too  great  a  cost.f 

The  New  England  Confederacy, 
The  Confederacy  of  1643  has  been  well  stated  to  have 
been*  an  important  event  in  the  histor}^  of  New  England. 
The  idea  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Colony  of 
Plymouth  during  the  Pequot  war.  Solicited  to  furnish 
men  and  means  for  this  war,  it  was  objected  that  in  their 
late  difficulties  with  the  French,  their  Massachusetts 
brethren  had  refUsed  their  aid.  This  led  to  a  conference 
in  Boston  between  the  agents  of  the  two  Colonies,  called 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  harmony  of  action,  and  in 
which  proposals  were  made  for  an  alliance,  offensive  and 

*  Let  those  who  are  disposed,  with  any  undue  severity,  to  condemn  the 
Puritan  fkthers  for  their  seeming  intolerance  and  cxclusivcness,  bear  in 
mind  that  the  position  they  occupied  was  precisely  the  same  at  present 
maintained  by  many  wise  and  good  men  on  the  Pacific  slope  In  regard 
to  Chinese  immigration.  Whether  the  policy  bo  wise  or  unwise,  some 
of  the  ablest  statesmen  and  divines  on  the  Pacific  coast  argue  that,  com- 
ing under  the  chrcnmstances  under  which  they  do,  the  advent  of  the 
Mongolian  to  the  Pacific  States  tends  to  make  the  reproduction  of  New 
England  civilization  there  impracticable.  Meanwhile,  before  we  of  the 
East  too  swcepingly  condemn  our  Western  brethren,  may  we  not  profit- 
ably consider  that  many  thoughtfhl  minds  regard  it  as  a  veiy  grave 
question  how  fiir  even  New  England  and  the  East  can  afford  to  go  in 
importing  the  ignorant,  socialistic,  communistic  elements  of  the  Old 
World,  and  still  preserve  our  f^-ce  suffrage  and  our  capacity  for  self- 
government.  If,  for  example,  intelligence  and  morality  are  absolutely 
essential  conditions  of  a  republican  system,  may  we  not  wisely  inquire, 
to  what  extent  is  it  safe  to  go  in  diluting  the  population  of  the  land  with 
ignorant  and  unprincipled  suffrage—in  thrusting  the  ballot  into  the  hands 
of  lawlessness  and  ignorance  ?  However  it  may  contradict  our  cher- 
ished traditions,  or  belie  our  fine  theories  concerning  a  universal  asy- 
lum, is  it,ailer  all,  unstatesmanlike  to  consider  whether  we  may  not, 
nevertheless,  be  in  danger  of  throwing  more  water  into  the  national 
boiler  than  our  ftimaces  can  possibly  convert  into  steam,  in  which  case, 
of  course,  the  engine  must  Inevitably  stop  ?  Nay,  are  there  not  sug- 
gestive indications  that  the  steam  in  the  national  boUer  even  now  is  get- 
ting fearftilly  low?  At  all  events,  until  we  can  confidently  answer 
some  of  these  interrogatories  in  the  negative,  let  us  not  be  too  swift  to 


defensive,  in  all  cases  of  like  fhture  occurrence.  The 
two  Connecticut  Colonies  shortly  after  also  entered  into 
this  alliance,  and  the  Confederacy  was  known  as  the 
United  Colonies  of  New  England.  It  continued  for  a 
period  of  about  forty  years,  when  it  came  to  an  end  by 
an  arbitrar}'  act  of  the  British  Court. 

Scattered,  as  they  were,  over  a  wide  extent  of  wilder- 
ness country-,  encompassed  by  dangers  on  ever}-  side,  and 
conscious  of  their  insecurity  and  weakness,  how  natural 
that  this  handful  of  settlers  should  have  thus  combined. 
All  round  about  them  there  roamed  a  subtle,  savage, 
revengeftil  foe,  with  whom  they  had  already  had  occasion 
to  engage  in  deadly,  exterminating  strife,  and  whose  very 
fHendship  was  known  to  be  fickle  and  inconstant ;  while 
the  air  was  constantly  fbU  of  rumors  of  hostilities  and 
plots  for  their  overthrow.  That,  painfully  alive  thus,  to 
the  insecurity  of  their  situation,  —  sensible,  as  the  his- 
torian has  vividly  painted  it,  ''that  they  were  resting 
upon  the  verge  of  a  slumbering  volcano,  whose  streams 
of  desolation  might  at  any  time  overleap  the  feeble  bar- 
riera  which  restrained  them,  and  pour  a  desolating  tide 
of  lava  over  the  countr}^" — that,  under  the  circumstances, 
we  say,  these  pioneers,  in  their  hour  of  peril,  far  from 
the  land  of  their  birth,  dependent  solely  on  Grod  and 
their  own  right  arm  for  preservation  and  support,  should 
have  woven,  as  they  did,  this  fourfold  cordon  for  their 
defence,  will  assuredly  excite  no  suiprise. 

Meantime,  the  thoughtful  reader  will  hardly  learn  un- 
moved that  self-preservation  was  b}-  no  means  the  only 
motive  that  influenced  these  earl}-  fathers  in  entering  into 

condemn  the  Puritans  because  they  thought  best  to  work  the  pumps 
slowly  for  a  time  and  crowd  the  f\imaco. 

t  Mr.  Palfrey  expresses  the  opinion  that,  among  those  favoring  the 
law  threatening  Quakers  with  death  if  they  should  return  from  banish- 
ment, there  was  a  confident  persuasion  that  the  terror  of  the  law  alone 
would  accomplish  all  that  was  desired,  and  would  prevent  (as  in  most 
cases  it  did)  any  occasion  for  its  actual  execution.  Unfortunately, 
however,  having  thus  imprudently  calculated  on  the  effects  of  their 
threats  on  men  and  women  become  frantic,  insanely  inconsiderate,  or 
desperate,  through  the  influence  of  fanatical  opinions  which  they  enter- 
tained, and  having  thus  committed  themselves  to  a  policy  '*  which  could 
not  be  maintained  without  grievous  severity,  or  abandoned  without  hu- 
miliation and  danger,"  the  court,  when  the  issue  was  fearlessly  joined, 
and  the  necessity  of  action  laid  upon  them,  had  not  the  courage  to 
acknowledge  their  error  and  to  retrace  their  steps.  Possibly  the  morti- 
fication of  defeat  might  have  l)ccn  endured ;  but  they  feared,  it-is  prob- 
able, that  any  failure  on  their  part  to  execute  the  laws  would  affect  un- 
favorably the  stability  of  thehr  government.  Perhaps  each  party  con- 
tinued to  the  last  to  hope  that  under  the  shadow  of  the  terrible  gal- 
lows, the.  other  would  relent.  If  so,  both  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. The  fact  is,  whatever  New  England  rulers,  in  those 
days,  promised  or  threatened,  it  was  their  practice  usually  to  do; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  unhappily,  in  the  weaker  party  in  this  case, 
to  an  idiotic  folly  was  united  an  indomitable  boldness.  The  con- 
test of  will  was,  therefore,  to  continue  to  the  bitter  end.  The  Qua- 
ker and  Puritan  measured  swords.  Though  he  suffered,  yet  the 
Quaker  prevailed. 
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this  league ;  that  this  league  was  entered  into,  indeed, 
not  less  for  religion  and  for  religious  liberties,  than  for 
temporal  protection;  not  less  for  the  preservation  and 
the  propagation  of  the  truths  and  liberties  of  the  Gospel, 
than  for  their  own  mutual  aid,  or  to  promote  their  physi- 
cal safety. 

This  confederation,  meanwhile,  so  long  as  it  continued 
to  exist,  served,  not  only  as  the  strong  right  arm  of  de- 
fence on  the  part  of  the  Colonies,  a-t  once  against  a 
foreign,  and  also  an  insidious  and  common  domestic 
enemy,  but,  moreover,  promoted  that  mutual  commerce 
of  opinion,  and  interchange  of  ideas,  and  hence  that 
mutual  acquaintance,  and,  withal,  obviously  facilitated 
those  intercolonial  political  intercommunications  and 
combinations  that  so  signally  paved  the  way  for  the 
realization  of  that  far  grander  and  more  effective  con- 
federation that  was  to  follow  by  and  by. 

Indian    Wars, 

For  a  long  period  the  colonists  had  the  good  fortime 
to  avoid  hostile  collisions  with  their  aboriginal  neighbors. 
With  some  of  the  native  tribes  they  always  maintained 
friendly  relations.  Others,  however,  were  less  tractable 
and  peaceably  inclined. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  native  New  England  tribes  to 
give  the  settlers  serious  trouble  was  the  Pequot — a  for- 
midable tril)e,  numbering  some  seven  hundred  warriors, 
the  central  seat  of  whose  power  was  between  the  Mystic 
and  the  Thames.  If  their  feelings  were  ever  friendly, 
they  very  early  became  changed,  for  some  reason,  to 
those  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Having  perpetrated  cer- 
tain murders,  and  committed  various  depredations  on  the 
I  English,  Endicott,  by  way  of  retaliation,  burnt  two  of 
their  villages,  and  destroyed  their  com. 

This  led  to  the  Pequot  war  (1637),  the  brunt  of  which 
was  borne  by  Connecticut  settlers.  The  campaign  against 
the  Pequots,  under  Captain  Mason,  in  connection  with 
which  an  Indian  fort  was  surprised,  the  garrison  put  to 
the  sword,  and  thus  the  Pequot  tribe  practically  extermi- 
nated, was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  early 
New  England. 

The  first   severe   check  which  the  prosperity  of  the 

*  Philip  was  the  second  son  of  that  Masaasoit,  sachem  of  the  numer- 
ous tribe  of  Pokanolccts,  who  so  early  concluded  a  league  of  peace 
with  the  colonists  of  Plymouth,  and  who  always,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  forty  years  afterwards,  maintained  the  treaty  faithfhily.  Dying 
at  an  advanced  age,  Biassasoit  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Wamsutta  and 
Metacomet.  Ambittooi  of  an  English  name,  the  court,  as  it  cost  them 
little  to  gratify  him,  bestowed  on  him  the  cognomen  of  Alexander ;  and 
deshring  the  same  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  the  latter  was  named  Philip. 

Pliilip's  residence,  or  headquarters,  was  on  **  that  beautifhl  peninsular 
range  of  hills,  twelve  miles  long,  called  Mount  Hope,  now  belonging  to 
the  town  of  Bristol,  which  the  traveller  fh>m  Boston  to  New  York  by 


Colonies  received  was  in  what  is  known  as  "  King 
Philip's*  War,"  which,  commencing  in  16 75,. lasted  till 
the  latter  part  of  1676  —  terminating  with  the  death  of 
PhiUp. 

The  proximate  canse  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
was  the  murder,  by  the  tools  of  Philip,  of  a  certain  Pray- 
ing Indian,  Sasamon,  who,  though  he  had  apostatized 
and  joined  Philip,  serving  as  his  secretary,  was  yet  sub- 
sequently reclaimed  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Eliot. 
The  guilty  parties  were  speedily  secured,  and,  not  a  little 
to  the  exasperation  of  Philip,  brought  to  justice. 

Philip's  first  blow  was  struck  at  Swansea.  This  was 
followed  rapidly  by  bloody  conflicts,  massacres,  and 
burnings,  at  Bloody  Brook,  Brookfield,  Narragansett 
Fort,  Hatfield,  Springfield,  Seekonk,  and  Lancaster. 

On  the  part  of  the  savages,  this  war,  from  the  very 
first,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  desperation.  They 
burned  villages,  lay  in  ambush  for  stray  parties,  fell  on 
defenceless  outposts,  and  pursued  the  conflict  in  a  spirit 
of  most  sanguinary  determination,  giving  over  the  ' 
struggle  only  when  decimated,  demoralized,  crushed, 
driven  with  their  bloodthirsty  chieftain  to  his  last 
retreat,  they  could  hold  out  no  longer.  During  this  war 
—  made  luridly  famous  by  the  torch  as  well  as  the  toma- 
hawk, and  illustrated  b}-  the  heroism  and  daring  of  such 
men  as  Price,  Cudworth,  Uncas,  Wheeler,  the  defender 
of  Brookfield,  and  Willard,  who  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  imperilled  garrison  there ;  Parker,  Winslow,  and 
Captains  Johnson  and  Davenport,  —  the  first  to  fall  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  commands  on  storming 
Narragansett  Fort ;  Lothrop,  the  hero  of  Bloo<ly  Brook, 
and  whose  company-,  known  as  the  '*  Flower  of  Essex," 
was  almost  wholly  cut  to  pieces  on  that  disastrous  field, 
and  the  gallant  Church,  who  had  the  honor  of  ending  the 
war,  by  overtaking  and  killing  Philip ;  —  during  this 
terrific  war,  no  less  than  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were 
destroyed,  f  and  more  than  six  hundred  of  the  colonists 
perished  in  the  field  —  were  either  stealthily  murdered,  or 
fell  in  battle,  or,  becoming  prisoners,  were  lost  sight  of 
forever,  an  unknown  number  of  them  being  put  to  death 
with  nameless  and  most  horrible  tortures. 

There  was  hanlly  an  English  family  in  the  two  Colo- 
Fall  River,  sees  on  his  right  hand  as  ho  passes  down  Taunton  River 
into  Narragansett  Bay." 

t  It  has  been  well  said  that  no  mere  inventory  of  murders  and  pil- 
lages, of  massacres  and  conflagrations,  even  conld  snch  a  list  be  made 
complete,  can  set  forth  the  amount  of  distress  endured  in  this  cam- 
paign. Outlying  houses  were  fired  by  night  while  their  inmates  slept ; 
husbandmen  at  their  work,  and  women  at  the  well,  and  travellers  on  the 
road,  were  shot  down ;  no  man,  outside  the  large  towns,  might  leave  his 
door  with  safety ;  every  bush  near  it  might  mask  a  watchful  marksman.  I 
It  was  one  continued  succession  of  ruthless  ravages  on  a  larger  or  | 
smaller  scale.— Paf/r^y.  ! 
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nles,  says  the  historian,  that  was  not  in  mourning  in 
conseqaence  of  this  war.  Meantime,  impoverishment 
was  added  to  bereavement,'  the  expenses  of  the  struggle 
having  reached  the  enormous  figure,  for  that  day,  of 
$500,000  —  an  amount  believed  to  have  been  in  excess  of 
the  value  of  the  whole  personal  property'  of  the  people.  * 

The  fact  of  this  being  known  as  King  Philip's  war, 
has  led  many  to  suppose  that  Philip  was  not  only  the 
instigator,  but  the  generalissimo  and  master-spirit  of  it. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  Philip  pos- 
sessed either  the  statesmanlike  or  military  qualities, — 
the  considerate  foresight,  capacity  for  political  combina- 
tion, or  aptness  for  influencing  the  actions  of  men, — 
attributed  to  him,  and  necessary  in  onlor  to  enable  him 
thus  to  ride  upon  and  direct  the  storm  which  he  had 
conjured  up ;  or  that  any  such  conspiracy,  as  the  popular 
theorj'  supposes,  to  rid  the  country  of  the  white  man,  by 
a  combined  movement  on  the  part  of  all  the  New  Eng- 
land tribes,  ever  actually  existed.  The  probabilities  are 
rather  that  once  hostilities  having  broken  out,  the  thirst 
for  blood  became  epidemic ;  that  a  few  war-whoops  hav- 
ing fired  the  Indian  heart,  the  contagion  became  general, 
and  spread  rapidly  over  a  ^wide  extent  of  country,  f 

The  dealings  of  the  colonists  with  the  Indians,  have 
long  been  a  subject  of  more  or  less  reproach.  Their 
treatment  of  the  red  race  has  been  commonly  censured 
as  barbarous  and  cruel.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
upon  a  studied  and  elaborate  defence  of  the  Pinitan 
fathers,  touching  their  dealings  with,  or  treatment  of 
the  red  men.  And  yet  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
there  is  no  sufiicient  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter 
were  ever  treated  otherwise  than  equitably,  and  even 
generously,  by  the  whites ;  yea,  so  far  from  the  natives 
having  been  wronged  or  oppressed  by  their  white  neigh- 
bors, all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  new  order  of  things  was  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  sons  of  the  soil.  {  Offering  them  a  full  equivalent 
for  whatever  they  received  from  their  lands,  and  acquir- 

•  "  By  years  of  steady  industry  and  pinching  frugality,  however,  she 
paid  her  enormous  debt,  principal  and  interest,  to  the  uttermost  far- 
thing.   New  Bt%gland  never  learned  the  doctrine  of  repudiation, "  —  Pat- 

t  The  Indian  King  Philip  is  a  mythical  character, — a  creature  of  the 
popuhir  imagination,— not  less  as  to  his  persona]  habits,  than  touching 
his  abilities,  or  character.  **  The  title  King^  which  it  has  been  custom- 
ary to  attach  to  his  name,"  says  Mr.  PaliVey,  "  disguises  and  trans- 
fignres  to  the  view  the  form  of  a  squalid  savage,  whose  palace  was  a 
sty ;  whose  royal  robe  was  a  bear-skin,  or  coarse  blanliet,  alive  with 
I  rermin ;  who  hardly  knew  the  luxury  of  an  ablution,  and  who  was 
often  glad  to  appease  appetite  with  food  such  as  men  ordinarily  loathe." 

X  Rev.  Mr,  Wood,  writing  concerning  the  Plymouth  colonists,  says : 
"Many  have  supposed  that  our  &thers  treated  very  unjustly  the 
natives  whom  they  found  on  this  soil;  and  sometimes  William  Pcnn, 
and  Boger  Williams  are  applauded  as  standing  higher  than  others  in 


ing  whatever  they  wanted  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
borders,  by  an  amicable  arrangement  with  such  as  had 
an  earlier  possession ;  affording  a  steady  and  profitable 
market  for  certain  articles  of  their  production,  such  as 
com  and  furs,  and  so  giving  them  the  opportunity,  com- 
merce alone  can  give,  to  rise  from  their  degradation  to 
the  decencies  and  comforts  of  ci\ilization ;  while  with- 
out this  custom,  much  which  they  possessed,  or  could 
acquire,  must  obidously  remain  utterly  worthless  on 
their  hands ;  holding  over  them,  with  assiduous  solici- 
tude, the  aegis  of  law,  protecting  them  in  the  possession 
of  whatever  they  desired  to  keep,  and  shielding  them 
with  solicitous  care  from  the  devices  of  swindling  specu- 
lators and  sharpers ;  securing  to  them  the  benefits  of 
instruction  in  such  departments  of  knowledge,  as  were 
calculated  to  advance  man  in  dignity  and  happiness; 
and,  finally,  with  infinite  tenderness,  patience,  and 
pains,  laboring  to  impart  to  them  the  most  precious  of 
all  gifts,  —  the  saving  knowledge  of  Christianit}', — the 
English  had  done  the  natives  good,  and  only  good,  fW)m 
the  very  beginning.  True,  in  single  instances,  injustice 
and  unkindness  may  have  been  done  to  Indians ;  but,  if  so, 
it  had  been  contrary  to  law,  by  vagabonds  such  as  infest 
every  community,  and  whom  no  community  is  able  ab- 
solutely to  control.  When,  indeed,  was  there  ever  a  time, 
or  where  a  place,  that  incapable  and  unlucky  persons  have 
not  been  subject  to  injury  firom,  arc  not  likely  to  be 
cheated  and  maltreated  by,  lawless  people  ?  But  so  far 
as  those  responsible  for  the  management  of  affairs  were 
concerned,  the  natives  had  no  occasion  to  complain,  the 
government  had  never  disturbed  their  homes,  had  never 
appropriated,  without  remuneration,  or  their  consent, 
their  so-called  "  hunting-grounds"  ;  had  never  defiraudcd 
them  of  any  of  their  rights,  but  rather  had  aimed  even 
religiously  to  regard,  and  sacredly  to  maintain  them ; 
while,  so  far  as  practicable,  thc}^  had  exerted  themselves, 
at  no  little  cost  of  self-denial,  to  extend  to  them  all  the 
benefits  of  their  own  civilization.  § 

this  respect.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  Pilgrim  fathers  were  no 
less  deskous,  than  the  worthies  just  mentioned,  of  acting  towards  the 
Indians  upon  the  principle  of  the  Golden  Rule.  Gov.  Wmslow,  in 
1676,  says :  « I  think  I  can  clearly  say  that,  before  the  present  trouble 
broke  out,  the  English  did  not  possess  one  foot  of  land  in  this  Colony 
but  what  was  fah-ly  obtained  by  honest  purchase  of  the  Indian  pro- 
prietors. The  prices  paid  seem  to  us  now  as  absurdly  small ;  but  the 
lands  sold  were  of  little  value  to  the  few  scattered  natives,  who  wished 
to  use  them  only  for  hunting  and  fishing;  and,  in  a  large  measure,  they 
retained  tliese  privileges  after  the  surrender  of  thehr  titles  to  the  soil. 
Lest  they  should  be  wronged  by  individual  whites,  it  was  ordered  that 
no  person  should  purchase,  or  receive  as  a  gift,  any  hmd  of  the  Indians, 
without  consent  of  the  court*" 

j  And  yet,  as  Mr.  Palfrey  so  eloquently  observes :  **  Without  provoca- 
tion, and  without  wamhig,  these  barbarians  gave  ftill  sway  to  the  inhu- 
man passions  of  their  savage  nature.  They  burst  forth  taito  a  wild  riot  of 
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Tlie  PclUica  of  the  Period. — DifflcuUies  and  Disputes 
with  England. 

For  foar  years  after  their  settlement,  the  Massaeha- 
setts  Colony  had  been  left  to  bear  their  burdens  and  do 
their  work  without  any  material  interference  with  Eng- 
land. The  increasing  emigration,  however,  fVom  the 
latter  countr}',  and  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
that  the  Colony  desired  to  be  independent,  led  to  an 
attempt  to  annul  their  charter,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
special  commission  for  its  government.*  Receiving  an 
order  to  deliver  up  their  charter,  the  Colony  evaded  the 
request,  and  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  General  Court  showed 
their  mettle  by  taking  measures  for  the  fortification  of 
Boston  Harbor,  Charlestown,  and  Dorchester,  and  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  drilling  and  disciplining  of 
'  troops.  The  political  agitations  of  the  mother  country, 
however,  and  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  Cromwell's  Com- 
monwealth, preserved  the  Colonies  for  almost  a  genera- 
tion fix>m  the  dangers  which  had  threatened  them  from 
that  quarter.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  the  old 
trouble  was  revived.  The  Colony  had  protested  against 
the  injustice  of  being  subject  to  the  laws  of  parliament. 
The  Long  Parliament  had  acquiesced  in  this.  But  the 
new  judges,  under  the  restoration,  disregarded  this 
protest ;  denied  the  right  of  local  self-government,  and 
the  Colony  was  declared  to  be  under  the  unrestricted 
legislative  supremacy  of  parliament.  Much  controversy 
ensued.  At  length,  in  1662,  a  commission  was  sent  to 
England  to  praj'  for  the  continuance  of  civil  and  religious 
liberties.  It  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  confirmation 
of  the  diarter,  the  king,  however,  maintaining  his  right 
to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Colony ; 
demanding  the  repeal  of  all  laws  derogatory  to  his 


piUage,  anon,  and  masBacre.  By  night  they  crept,  with  mnrderons  Intent, 
to  the  doom  of  the  very  dwellings  made  familiar  to  them  by  the  experi- 
ence of  old  hospitality.  They  wrested  wives  and  mothers  Arom  ministra- 
tions of  dying  men,  and  children  fhun  mothers'  arms,  for  death  In  cruel 
forms.  They  tortured  their  prisoners  with  the  most  atrocious  ingenuity. 
Bepeatedly,  after  they  rose  in  arms,  overtures  of  friendship  were  made 
to  them.  But  whether  they  disregarded  such  proposals,  or  professed 
to  fiiU  in  with  them,  it  was  all  the  same,  the  work  of  massacre  and  ravage 
stm  went  on.  The  ferodons  creature,  having  once  tasted  blood,  could  not 
restrain  himself  till  he  should  be  gorged  therewith."  Meantime,  the 
heart  of  English  life  in  New  England  had  been  well-nigh  reached  by 
these;  assassins ;  and,  doubtless,  had  there  actually  been  that  general 
and  combined  movement  on  the  part  of  the  New  England  savages, 
supposed  l^  some  to  have  existed, —had  the  Indians  been  really  pre- 
pared to  strike  a  nnited  and  vigorous  blow, — the  result  could  have 
scarcely  been  other  than  the  devastation  of  the  whole  territory,  and  the 
total  abandonment  of  New  Enghind  by  the  portion  of  civilized  people 
left  alive.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  immense  advantage  enjoyed 
by  the  Indians  in  this  war&re,  if  not  as  to  numbers,  yet  in  their  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  country,  and  in  their  fiidlities  for  concealment, 
and  for  flilllng  suddenly  on  the  fixed  residences  of  their  enemy ;  In 
their  personal  knowledge  of  every  path  and  defile  by  which  an  un- 


authority;  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  all^iance;  tiie 
administration  of  justice  in  his  name ;  the  complete  tol- 
eration of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  a  concession  of 
the  elective  franchise  to  every  inhabitant  possessed  of  a 
competent  estate.  A  portion  of  the  community  took 
quite  strong  groimds  against  these  royal  demands,  though 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  demands  themselves,  as  on 
account  of  the  fhrther  power  they  implied.  In  due  time 
commissioners  were  sent  out  to  compose  these  difi^cul- 
ties  in  New  England,  charged  to  investigate  the  afiGurs 
of  the  Colony,  with  "  full  authority  to  provide  for  the 
peace  of  the  country,  according  to  tiie  royal  instructions 
and  their  own  discretion.'*  They  arrived  in  1664.  So 
vigorous,  however,  was  the  opposition  organized  against 
them,  so  effectually  did  the  colonists  manoeuvre  to  baffle 
and  nullify  the  measures  -of  the  commission,  that,  after 
an  utterly  unsuccessfhl  attempt  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
poses, — ''  frustrated  in  every  effort  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  Colony,** — the  commission  returned  from  their  boot- 
less mission.  Massachusetts,  for  this  behavior,  was 
sharply  reproved  by  the  king,  and  the  governor  (Bell- 
ingham)  was  conunanded  to  appear  in  England.  Com- 
pliance with  this  demand,  after  matiu^  deliberation,  was 
refused.  Not  unnaturally  this  bold  act  of  disobedience 
raised  the  anger  of  the  king,  though  it  excited  no  further 
aggression  on  the  part  of  a  *'  monarch  who  preferred  the 
companionship  of  favorites  and  mistresses  to  the  cares 
of  state." 

Influences,  meanwhile,  had  long  been  in  operation  in 
England  destined  to  culminate  in  a  crisis  in  New  Eng- 
land history.  The  Tory  party,  now  in  the  ascendant, 
had  deliberately  determined  to  humble  Massachusetts. 
Her  spirit  of  independence,  not  to  say  insubordination. 


defended  hamlet  might  be  secretly  reached,  every  thicket  in  which 
they  might  crouch  and  wait  for  a  company  of  traveUers ;  every  hollow 
in  which  they  might  lie  hidden,  and  baffle  pursuit, — we  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  proTidential  that  this  war  was  not  more  utterly  disastrous 
than  it  was.  "  They  knew  the  haunts  and  the  luibits  of  their  exposed  j 
white  neighbors,  the  day  of  the  week  when  their  dwellings  might  be  ' 
ransacked  and  burned  more  safely  than  on  others ;  the  hours  of  the  night 
when  conflagration  and  carnage  were  easiest."  • 

*  The  writer  is  aware  that  it  may  be  maintained  that,  in  seeking  to  { 
recall  the  original  charter  of  this  company,  and  to  replace  it  with  one 
allowing  the  crown  to  appoint  the  colonial  governor,  the  crown  was 
really  seeking  to  recover  only  its  own  constitutional  prerogative;  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  Impugn  the  motives  of  the  king,  or  of  his  cabinet, 
for  seeking  such  a  result;  and  that  the  colonists  were  hardly  war- 
ranted in  assuming  that  the  attempt  to  recall  their  charter,  and  to  im- 
pose on  them  a  royal  governor,  was  necessarily  an  act  of  despotism. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  barely  possible,  that  the  original  colonists  and  their 
immediate  descendants  were  unnecessarily  sensitive  on  this  point. 
Why,  indeed,  were  not  our  fore&thers  as  proud  of  having  an  English 
nobleman  for  thchr  chief  magistrate  as  are  our  northern  neighbors,  even 
now  n^oidng  over  the  arrival  among  them  of  a  royal  princess  and  her 
<*  noble  "  husband  to  preside  over  thehr  political  destinies. 
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had  been  insufferable ;  it  must  be  subdued.  Her  ecclesi- 
astical heterodoxy  and  iUiberality  had  ever  been  a  thoni 
in  their  side.  She  must  now  be  punished.  She  had 
been  guilty  of  manifold  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  it 
was  high  time  she  was  made  to  know  her  place.  Accord- 
ingly, crown  and  council,  prelates  and  peers,  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  all  leagued  together  to  break  down 
her  cherished  and  time-honored  charter.  She  should  be 
made  an  example  of.  She  should  be  taught  a  lesson. 
They  were  determined  now  to  push  matters  to  the  utmost 
extremity. 

Of  course,  on  the  receipt  of  these  advices  in  the 
Colony,  the  community  was  widely  and  intensely  agi- 
tated. The  matter  was  one  in  which  all  were  interested. 
There  was  no  party  so  moderate  but  was  friendly  to  the 
charter,  while  the  body  of  the  people  were  sincerely 
attached  to  it.  Their  all  seemed  now  to  be  at  stake. 
"  It  was  for  this  they  had  left  England  and  fled  to  the  wil- 
derness ;  that  they  had  encountered  perils  and  distress ; 
that  they  had  submitted  to  the  sorest  privations,  and 
had  contended  with  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  new  set- 
tlement. For  more  than  fifty  years  it  had  been  the 
sheet-anchor  of  the  Colony ;  the  cherished  palladium  of 
their  rights ;  their  refuge  from  oppression,  tyranny,  and 
wrong.  With  the  shield  of  its  protection  before  them 
they  had  succeeded  in  defeating  the  machinations  of  their 
enemies,  and  had  rapidly  and  steadily  advanced  in 
power.  And  now  that  the  wilderness  was  subdued,  and 
was  ready  to  blossom ;  that  their  homes  had  been  reared 
and  their  churches  had  been  planted,  and  everything 
indicated  that  they  were  about  to  enter  upon  a  career  of 
unexampled  prosperity,  they  were  to  be  robbed  of  that 
instrument  which  had  secured  to  them  all  these  blessings ; 
an  instrument  endeared  to  them  by  all  the  toils  and  tears, 
the  sorrows  and  sacrifices  of  their  fathers."  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  a  question  of  such  moment  was  earnestly 
and  widely  discussed — farmers  talking  of  it  by  their  fire- 
sides and  in  the  fields ;  women  canvassing  the  matter,  in 
drawing-room  and  kitchen ;  and  Boston  people  ponder- 
ing it  in  their  warehouses,  upon  the  exchange,  and  in 
their  halls  of  legislation ;  that  it  went  with  them  to 
church  and  to  the  closet,  and  was  the  burden  of  their 
most  fervent  prayers?  The  clergy,  moreover,  it  would 
seem,  were  aroused,  and  took  good  care  that  the  pulpit 
should  utter  no  uncertain  sound  relative  to  an  issue  of 
such  momentous  public  concern.* 

*  Increase  Mather,  then  president  of  Harvard  College,  nnrtared  In 
the  ancient  fkith  of  the  Puritans,  and  one  of  its  oldest  and  firmest  de- 
fenders, fuU  of  zeal,  and  richly  ftimished  by  study  and  reflection  — a 
man  who  for  twenty  years  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  fortunes 
of  Massachusetts  than  any  other  in  the  same  length  of  time— delivered 
a  very  powerful  and  efiiBctive  speech  denouncing,  in  the  strongest  and 


That  no  means  might  be  spared  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  the  e-vil  that  threatened  them,  an  address 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  Greneral  Court,  in  which  were 
made  many  required,  and  quite  important,  concessions. 
It  was  all  in  vain.  The  fate  of  the  charter  was  already 
sealed.  The  time  had  passed  when  the  Colony  could 
efiect  any  reconciliation  with  the  king.  In  1684,  the 
High  Court  of  Chancer}'  in  England,  gave  judgment  for 
the  crown,  against  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  their  charter  was  declared  forfeited.  Thus 
at  length,  tyranny  trixmiphed,  and  the  New  England 
charter  fell,  f 

Joseph  Dudley  was  appointed  President  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  Greneral  Court  was  dissolved,  and  the  new  Com- 
mission superseded  the  government  under  the  charter. 

On  Dec.  20,  1686,  Dudley  was  superseded  by  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,   who,  glittering  in  scarlet  and  lace, 
landed  at  Boston,  as  **  Captain-Greneral  and  Grovemor  in 
Chief,"  and  proceeded  at  once  to  enter  upon  his  duties. 
Though  his  fair  speeches  at  first  awakened  a  momentary 
gleam  of  hope,  yet  so  evident  was  it  fh>m  the  arbitrary 
and  grossly  illegal  manner  in  which  the  new  governor  and 
his  council  proceeded  to  make  laws  and  levy  taxes,  that 
despotism  had  marked  the  Colonies  for  its  victims,  that  a 
most  vigorous  and  determined  opposition  to  his  adminis- 
tration was  developed  at  once.    For  two  years,  as  best  it 
could  be,  this  tjTannous  rule  was  submitted  to.    Mean- 
time, never,  probably,   was  more  joyflil  or  welcome 
intelligence  received  by  any  people  than  when  the  an-  ' 
nouncement  reached  New  England  of  that  revolution  in  j 
England  by  which  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts  was  brought  i 
to  a  close,  and  William  and  Marj^  became  the  pos-  ' 
sessors  of  the  English  throne.    No  sooner  were  reports 
received  of  the  flight  of  James  and  of  the  ascension  of 
the  new  sovereigns,  than,  on  a  rumor  r>f  an  intended' 
massacre  by  the  governor's  guards,  the  people  arose  in 
arms,  imprisoned  Andros,  and  his  equally  obnoxious 
associates,  and  reinstated  the  old  magistrates.    Town  | 
meetings  were  held,  representatives  were  chosen,  and  the 
General  Court  was  restored.     The  same  spirit  prevailed  1 
at  Pl^TUOUth,   Clark,   Andros*  agent,  having  been  im- 
prisoned, and  Hinckley,  the  former  governor,  reinstated. 
A  new  charter,  known  as  the  Province  Charter,  was  I 
issued  in  1692,  an  epoch  made  ever  memorable  in  our 
annals  by  the  interesting  and  remarkable  episode  that  | 
occurred  that  year,  and  known  as  the  Salem  Witchcraft.  : 

most  emphatic  terms,  the  moTement  looking  toward  the  downfiill  of  I 
the  charter. — Bony. 

t  This  was  the  last  effective  act  of  Charles  11.  relative  to  Massachu-  | 
setts ;  for  before  any  new  government  could  be  settled,  the  monarch 
was  dead.    His  deivth,  and  that  of  the  charter,  were  nearly  contempo- 
rary—JJorry, 
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According  to  the  terms  of  this  charter,  Plymouth, 
after  a  separate  colonial  existence  of  seventy-two  years, 
was  finally  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  constituting  with 
it,  henceforth,  the  Provinck  op  Massachusetts  Bay. 

And  thus  was  consummated  an  order  of  things  politi- 
cally in  New  England,  that  amid  a  variety  of  vicissitude 
and  struggle,  continued  uninterrupted  until  the  eventflil 
opening  of  the  American  Revolution.* 

n.    THE  PROVINCIAL  PERIOD. 

The  erection  of  the  two  Massachusetts  Colonies  into 
a  single  royal  Province  in  1692,  marked  a  new  and  im- 
portant era  in  New  England  history.  "It  was  the 
second  act,"  as  another  has  well  said,  *'of  the  grand 
drama,  whose  third  brought  freedom  to  a  wide-spreaid 
republic." 

The  distinction  between  the  colonial  and  provincial 
history  of  Massachusetts,  in  certain  essential  particulars 
is  strikingly  marked.  During  the  former  period  a  large 
share  of  political  independence  was  enjoyed  by  the  peo- 
ple. Allowed  to  choose  their  own  rulers,  and  to  manage 
their  own  aflEairs,  theirs  was  really  an  experiment,  and  a 
most  successful  one,  too,  of  self-government.  Acknowl- 
edging their  dependence  upon  Great  Britain  for  the  char- 
ter they  held,  and  for  the  privileges  it  secured,  they  yet 
had  claimed  exemption  fi*om  the  paramount  authority  of 
parliament,  and  the  right,  imder  certain  constitutional 
restrictions,  to  enact  their  own  laws,  and  to  shape  their 
own  policy.  Under  the  new  charter,  the  governor  and  a 
number  of  other  officers,  were  appointed  by  the  king, 
and  were  removable  at  his  pleasure.  A  supervision  was 
exercised  over  the  legislation  of  the  Province,  and  the 
paramount  authority  of  parliament  and  crown  was  es- 
pecially asserted,  t  ^n  accepting  this  charter,  however, 
i  the  people  of  Massachusetts  did  not  imderstand  that  they 
I  were  relinquishing  their  natural  rights,  much  less  their 
j  rights  as  English  subjects ;  nor  did  they  without  stub- 
bom  opposition  yield  to  innovations  upon  the  customs 
j  which  had  long  been  established  among  them. 

The  provincial  history  of  Massachusetts  is  a  continua- 
tion of  its  colonial  history  under  the  above  mentioned 
changed  circumstances.  It  is  quite  likely  that  it  was 
anticipated,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  that  these  con- 
stitutional changes,  and  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
chief  officers  of  the  Province,  would  serve  eflectually  to 
counterbalance  and  to  hold  in  salutary  check,  any  re* 

*  Massachnsetts  at  the  time  had  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  New  Hampsliire  became  a  separate  royal  Prov- 
ince in  1749.    Massachusetts  retained  her  title  to  Maine  as  late  as  1820. 

At  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  two  Eastern  Colonies  Into  a  single 
Province  in  1692,  Massachusetts,  which  was  divided  into  the  counties  of 


publican  tendencies  which  a  government  established  and 
most  successfully  administered  by  the  people  alone, 
might  be  expected  to  encourage,  and  to  keep  the  same 
in  immediate  and  wholesome  subjection.  No  act,  for 
example,  of  the  legislature  was  to  be  valid  without  the 
consent  of  the  royal  governor. 

The  appointment  of  all  military  officers  was  vested 
solely  in  this  official.  It  was  in  his  power,  moreover,  to 
reject  various  officers  chosen  by  the  people.  The  influ- 
ence, accordingly,  of  the  chief  magistrate  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  Colony,  as  will  be  readily  obvious,  was 
very  great,  and  might  clearly,  without  difficulty,  be  so 
wielded,  as  to  check  any  considerable  uprising  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  and  to  favor,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
designs  of  the  distant  monarch,  or  parliament,  to  whom, 
strictly  speaking,  he  was  alone  responsible. 

Liberty  of  conscience,  under  the  new  charter,  was 
assured  to  all  but  Papists.  Worship  in  the  Episcopal 
form  was  placed  upon  the  same  ft)oting  as  worship  in  the 
Congregational  form.  Church  membership  was  no 
longer  to  be  a  qualification  for  citizenship,  all  persons  of 
a  certain  estate  being  entitled  to  its  immunities  and  alike 
eligible  to  office. 

In  some  minor  regards  the  new  charter  was  an  im- 
provement upon  the  old.  In  all  essential  respects,  how- 
ever, it  was  but  its  shadow.  Meanwhile,  whatever  its 
excellences  or  defects,  it  was  now  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  was  destined  to  remain  such  until  the 
nation  at  last  should  arise  in  its  majesty  and  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  assert,  by  successfully  main- 
taining it,  its  title  to  freedom  and  self-government. 

The  First  Governor^ 
under  the  Province  charter,  was  Sir  William  Phips,  a 
native  of  New  England ;  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  and  of 
only  ordinary  abilities,  who  was  indebted  for  his  knightly 
title  to  his  success  in  recovering  a  Spanish  wreck  laden 
with  treasures,  and  who,  according  to  Mr.  Barry,  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Province, 
*'more  to  the  concmrence  of  favorable  circumstances, 
than  to  either  the  dignity  of  his  character,  or  the  strength 
of  his  intellect."  Though  an  amiable  inan,  and  a  con- 
scientious official,  his  administration  was  far  from  being 
a  success.  It  was  during  his  rule  (1692)  that  the 
Salem  witchcraft  delusion  prevailed.  The  governor 
weakly  fell  in  with  the  popular  sentiment  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  lent  to  it  the  whole  weight  of  his  official  sup- 

Snfiblk,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Hampshhre,  and  comprised  some  fifty- 
five  towns,  contained  a  population  of  about  40,000.    Plymouth,  with  a 
population  of  about  7,000,  was  divided  into  the  counties  of  Plymouth, 
Bristol  and  Barnsflible,  and  onnpilsed  seventeen  towns, 
t  Barry. 
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port.*  Complaints  haying  at  length  been  preferred 
against  him,  he  was  summoned  to  England  to  answer 
to  them,  and  died  before  his  return,  f 

It  was  a  hopeful  feature  of  the  new  government,  it 
may  be  added  in  this  connection,  that  many  of  the 
members  had  held  office  imder  the  old  charter.  Brad- 
street,  Saltonstall,  Wait  Winthrop,  Russell  Sewell, 
Appleton,  Bradford,  and  Lathrop,  for  example,  had  all 
been  assistants  in  Massachusetts  or  PljTnouth,  and 
most  of  them  had  been  distinguished  ''  for  their  zealous 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  their  uncom- 
promising resistance  to  the  aggressions  of  the  Stuarts.'* 

All  laws  passed  in  the  Prov'ince,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  new  charter,  were  subjected  to  revision  by 
the  king,  and  to  rejection  at  his  pleasure. 

Among  the  acts  early  approved  by  the  king,  none 
were  of  greater  importance  or  value  than  those  making 
provisions  for  education  and  religion.  By  the  terms  of 
these,  every  town  was  required  to  be  constantly  pro- 
vided with  an  "  able,  learned,  and  orthodox  minister,'* 
and  a  properly  qualified  schoolmaster.  Certainly  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  our  fathers,  that  they  paid  such  early 
and  adequate  attention  to  these  vital  and  permanent 
interests  of  society.  To  this  foresight,  indeed,  it  is 
doubtless  that  we  owe  our  singular  prosperity  and  suc- 

*  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  on  learning  that  not  even  his  own 
wife  had  escaped  suspicion  as  being  a  witch,  he  experienced  a  sudden 
and  radical  change  of  opinion  on  this  snl^ject. 

t  The  successors  in  office  of  Governor  Phlps  were :  — 

William  Stoughton  (1695) ;  a  Puritan  of  the  old  Commonwealth  mould. 

Lord  Bellamont  (1699) ;  remarkable  for  his  suavity ;  condescending, 
afbble,  courteous.    His  career  was  soon  cut  short  by  death. 

Joseph  Dudley  (1702) ;  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  of  versatile  talents, 
and  of  a  large  experience  in  state-craft. 

Samuel  Shute  (1715) ;  formerly  an  officer  in  the  wars  of  William  and 
of  Anne. 

William  Bummer  (1723). 

William  Burnett  (1727) ;  he  was  received  with  great  pomp.  Died  in 
office. 

Jonathan  Belcher  (1730) ;  he  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 

William  Sliirley  (1741),  for  a  long  time  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in 
American  a&irs.  A  native  of  Sussex,  Eng.,  and  a  lawyer  of  respect- 
able talents ;  he  had  lived  in  Boston  eight  years  when  promoted  to  the 
governor's  office.  He  acquh^d  great  renown  by  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg.  He  was  a  devout  supporter  of  prerogative,  and  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  the  subordination  of  the  Colonies.  His  old  mansion  is  still 
standing  in  Boston  on  a  street  bearing  his  name. 

Thomas  Pownal  (1757)  was  gifted  with  talents  of  a  very  superior 
order,  Few  were  better  acquainted  with,  or  more  truly  appreciated  the 
American  people.  Though,  like  all  his  predecessors,  a  zealous  defender 
of  the  prerogative,  and  of  the  constitutional  subordination  of  the  Colo- 
nies to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  he  yet  so  administered  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  to  be  immensely  popular.  After  his  return  he  did 
yeoman's  service  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  interest 
of  the  Colonies  and  their  constitutional  rights.  Not  even  the  speeches 
of  Pitt  and  Burke  are  more  eloquent  or  convincing  than  those  of 
Pownal  on  this  behalf. 

Francis  Bernard  (1760),  enjoys  the  had  pre-eminence  of  havtag  done 
more  during  his  nine  years  of  service,  by  his  exaggerated  statements  hi 


cess  as  a  people.  **  We  shall  look  in  vain/'  says  New 
England's  eloquent  annalist,  "into  the  contemporary 
legislation  of  any  country  out  of  New  England  for 
similar  provisions  for  the  widest  diflhsion  of  that  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  which  must  ever  constitute  the  ground 
and  pillar  of  all  tree  institutions."  Massachusetts,  it 
has  been  said,  enjoys  the  distinguished  honor  of  ha\'ing 
led  in  the  work  of  universal  education,  and  in  making 
ample  provision  for  the  support  of  religion.  If  so,  the 
credit  is  largely  due  to  our  early  fathers,  —  a  work, 
truly,  not  less  creditable  to  their  wisdom  than  commend- 
able to  their  piety.  { 

Holidays^  Pastimes^  and  Customs. 
Fast  and  Thanksgiving  were  the  great  public  days  of 
New  England,  —  the  former  being  regularly  observed  at 
the  season  of  annual  planting.  Our  Puritan  forefathers 
were  so  rigidly  Jealous  of  the  slightest  concession  to 
"Popish"  customs,  that  excellent  care  was  taken,  not 
only  to  avoid  a  fast  on  Good  Friday,  but,  as  well,  to 
keep  clear  of  a  feast  on  Christmas.  §  Whatever  cheer, 
however,  was  lost  from  conscientious  scruples  at  Christ- 
mas-tide, was  quite  made  up  usually  at  Thanksgiving 
day.  Training  day  was  also  a  great  event  All  the 
men,  from  sixteen  to  sixty  years  of  age,  were  required 

his  official  reports,  and  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  views  and  con- 
duct of  the  oppressed  citizens  he  ruled  over,  and  by  the  arbiti«ry  and 
unffeeling  manner  in  which  he  executed  the  obnoxious  laws  of  the  Brit- 
ish ministry,  to  inflame  the  Jealousy  of  the  ministry,  to  hritate  the  peo- 
ple under  his  sway,  and  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of  discord,  disunion  and 
discontent,  than  all  the  other  governors  combhied. 

Thomas  Hutchinson  (1769) ;  the  last  of  the  (civil)  royal  governors 
with  which  Massachusetts  was  ever  cursed.  A  native  of  the  State,  a 
descendant  of  Anne  Hutchinson ;  gifted  by  nature  and  highly  accom- 
plished ;  easy  in  his  nuinners,  courteous  and  affable  in  his  intercourse 
with  others,  plausible  and  influential,  he  was  yet  a  man  of  grasphig  am- 
bition, a  lover  of  money  and  place,  cautious  and  crafty,  and,  of  course, 
a  most  inde&tigable  supporter  of  prerogative.  It  has  been  Justly  re- 
marked that  *'  had  the  successor  of  Governor  Bernard  been  a  sincere 
and  firm  friend  of  the  rights  of  the  Province,  though  at  the  same  time 
duly  disposed  to  maintain  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  and  the  Just  au- 
thority of  parliament— one  that  (like  Pownal)  was  disposed  to  concili- 
ate rather  than  to  criminate,  and  to  represent  fevorably  rather  than  to 
exaggerate,  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  people— harmony  would 
have  been  in  a  great  degree  restored  to  the  Province,  and  the  separaUon 
of  the  Colonies  from  the  parent  state  delayed  for  many  years."  But 
unfortunately  for  England,  this  man,— one  of  the  most  obsequious  and 
servile  tools  of  the  crown— must  shi  after  the  similitude  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Just  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  escaped  to  England, 
where  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Gage,  military  governor 
of  Massachusetts. 

t  The  Bay  Province  alone,  is  said,  at  this  ttme.  to  have  contained 
eighty  churches ;  and  most  of  the  ministers  had  been  educated  at  Har- 
vard, the  school  of  the  prophets  of  that  day,  and,  untU  1761,  the  only 
college  in  America.— Barry. 

{  Christmas  had  such  an  odor  of  Romanism,  that  it  was  rejected 
utterly.  In  fact  the  Court,  in  1660,  forbade  its  celebration.  It  is  a  little 
strange  that  to-day  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  have  nuuie  this 
the  queen  of  festival  days. 
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to  participate  in  the  general  drill.  Though  boasting  of 
no  uniform  or  martial  music,  save  that  of  the  drum,  or 
screeching  fife,  to  inspirit  military  movements,  or 
manoeuvres,  yet  as  ever}'  member  of  the  militia  practised 
for  the  defence  of  his  own  household,  as  well  as  his 
country,  we  can  well  imagine  that  there  was  lacking,  in 
comiection  with  this  matter,  neither  zest  nor  zeal. 

At  Pl^Tnouth,  by  law,  trainings  were  always  begun 
and  ended  with  prayer.  The  pike-men, — the  tallest 
and  strongest  in  the  Colony,  —  shouldered  their  pikes, 
—  ten  feet  in  length,  besides  the  spear  at  the  end, — 
with  religious  resolution ;  the  musketeers  firmly  grasped 
their  clumsy  old  matchlocks ;  while  the  young  Puritan 
boys  looked  on  and  sighed  with  envy,  longing  for  the 
time  when  they  too  might  wear  helmet  and  breast-plate. 
To  be  even  a  corporal  in  the  militia,  was  an  honor  which, 
facetiously  says  a  late  writer,  required  an  extra  amount 
of  humility  to  bear  without  danger  to  the  soul.  Husk- 
ing, apple-parings,  ''raisings,"  and  quiltings,  were  also 
favorite  occasions  for  social  gatherings. 

Social  cheer,  in  these  earlier  periods  of  our  history, 
was  quite  inseparably  associated  with  an  institution 
known  as  the  "  back-log."  Forest  logs,  four  feet  long, 
were  piled  upon  the  ponderous  andirons,  and  on  occa- 
sions, it  is  said,  the  back-log  was  drawn  into  the  house 
by  a  horse,  and  then  rolled  to  the  fire-place  with  hand- 
spikes. '^  Blazing  hearth-stones,"  had  then  a  meaning, 
at  which,  in  our  days  of  fiunaces  and  steam-pipes,  we 
can  only  guess.  No  need  of  artificial  ventilation,  when 
thus  through  the  crevices  of  the  building,  and  up  the  huge, 
roaring  chimney,  swept  such  keen,  brisk  currents  of  air. 

Sunday  was  eminently,  especially  to  the  early  settlers, 
a  sacred  day.  It  practically  begun  on  Saturday,  at 
sunset,  when  the  out-door  work  was  expected  to  be 
done,  and  the  household  to  assume  the  air  of  repose.* 
The  selectmen  were  expected  to  see  that  all  the  children 
were  properly  catechised,  and  to  bring  their  parents  to  a 
strict  account  for  neglect.  The  religious  services  had  a 
prevailing  tone  of  solemnity,  if  not  of  awe.f    No  choirs 

*  The  law  forbade  *<  the  doing,"  during  Sabbath  time  <*  of  senile 
work,  not  of  piety,  charity,  or  necessity."  Children  were  required  to 
lay  aside  their  play.  **  Youth  and  maids,  and  other  persons,**  were 
not  allowed  to  be  seen  **  walking  undviUy  on  the  streets  or  fields,**  on 
the  Lord's  day.  No  person  was  allowed  to  travel  on  that  day,  **  either 
on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  by  boat,*'  except "  to  a  lawftil  meeting." 

t  Lecture  day  was  early  a  day  of  special  service,  when  the  people 
geneimUy  suspended  secular  business,  and  repaired  reverently  to  the 
house  of  Ood. 

t  So  necessary  was  all  this  parade  and  expense  considered,  that  it 
was  often  carried  out,  fai  the  case  of  the  burial  of  a  poor  person,  at  the 
expense  of  the  town.  Among  the  items  of  such  a  burial  at  town  ex- 
pense, in  a  certain  case,  the  record  specifies :  **  Gold  rings,  Lisbon  and 
Malaga  whie,  rum,  lemons,  sugar,  pipe,  and  tobacco,**  besides  <*  Oloves, 
death*s  head  and  croM-bones.*' 


or  instruments  of  music  were  seen.  The  hymn  was 
"lined."  The  deacon,  or  some  person  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  acted  as  precentor. 

Funerals  were  made  very  expensive,  as  well  as  im- 
pressive occasions.  Crape,  scarfs,  hat-bands,  gloves, 
and  rings  were  given  to  the  chief  mourners.  Large 
processions  were  generally  in  attendance,  often  led  by 
marshals,  canning  staves,  halberds,  and  other  badges  of 
authorit}',  dressed  in  mourning  at  the  expense  of  the 
deceased.  The  friends  who  bore  the  corpse,  were  followed 
first  by  the  men,  if  the  body  was  that  of  a  man ;  by 
the  women,  if  that  of  a  female,  — all  marching  by  the 
solemn  tolling  of  the  bell.  This  large  concourse  must 
be  pro\nded  with  entertainment,  in  which  wine,  cider, 
and  even  stronger  drinks,  were  generously  supplied.  { 
Strangely  enough,  while  all  this  parade,  and  expensive- 
ness  of  dress  and  entertainment  prevailed,  there  was  no 
religious  service  over  the  dead,  nor  pastoral  words  of 
comfort  spoken  to  the  mourners.  § 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  Colony,  only  the 
magistrates  were  permitted  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

The  games  and  recreations  of  the  young  were  few. 
"  Fishing  and  fowling,  however,  were  encouraged,  not 
only  by  common  practice,  but  by  law."  I 

Boston,  and  its  near  towns,  were  not  indifferent  to  the 
matters  of  fine  dress,  costly  and  elegant  mansions,  and 
expensive  furniture.  All  this,  though  assailed  from  the 
pulpit,  as  sinful  conformity  to  the  world,  was  yet  winked 
at  ''in  persons  of  competent  estate  and  liberal  educa- 
tion," but  '*  for  peasants  to  equal  the  prince,  and  imitate 
him  in  garb  and  in  gait,  or  for  the  handmaid  to  imitate 
her  mistress,"  was  regarded  as  ''  not  according  to  onler 
and  very  indecent,  the  forerunner  of  sad  conAision." 

However  noted  for  fhigality,  and  for  keen,  shrewd, 
calculating  business  instincts,  the  primitive  New  £ng- 
lander  yet  always  had  a  weakness  in  the  direction  of 
appetite.  Not  that  he  was  a  glutton,  or  a  wine-bibber. 
He  was  neither.     He  was  simply  a  good  liver  —  always 

}  Judge  Sewall  states  that  at  the  ftmeral  of  the  Bev.  Wm.  Adams,  of 
Roxbury,  in  1685,  '*  Mr.  Wilson,  mhiister  of  Medford,  prayed  with  the 
company  before  they  went  to  the  grave.**  The  next  year,  says  the 
same  authority,  the  Ck)mmon  Prayer  Book  was  used  at  a  burial.  A 
prayer  offered  in  Boston,  in  1730,  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Mrs. 
Byfleld,  wife  of  Judge  Byfield,  and  daughter  of  Gov.  Levcrett,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  first  of  the  practice  known  there.  The  reason  sug- 
gested for  this  strange  omission  by  the  Puritans  is,  that  Pagans 
and  Bomanists  made  great  ado  over  thehr  dead;  the  one  with  wild 
songs,  and  the  other  with  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  and  that  it  did  not  become  the  true  people  of  Ood  to  be  like 
them. 

I  In  1647,  the  Court  prodafaned  that  there  was  «a  common  liberty  fbr 
any  man  to  fish  in  the  great  ponds  lying  in  common,  and  to  pass  and 
repass  on  foot  through  any  man's  proprietary  for  that  purpose.** 
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had  apparently  a  keen  appreciation  of,  and  lively  relish 
for,  the  higher  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  Yankees, 
we  suspect,  have  always  set  a  far  better  table  than  either 
their  Dutch  or  Canadian  neighbors  —  have  always  ex- 
celled in  the  line  of  cooking.  Yet  they  have  always  been 
exemplarily  frugal  in  this  regard. 
In  the  morning,  the  early  New 
England  farmer 'and  his  family 
were  wont  to  sit  down  to  their 
breakfast  of  "bean  porridge,"  or 
boiled  com  meal  ("hasty  pud- 
ding ") ,  and  milk.  ' '  Rye  and  In- 
dian "  was  the  staff  of  life.  Beer, 
cider  and  cold  water  fhmished  the 
usual  beverage  —  tea  and  coffee 
being  unknown  in  New  England 
homes  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  dinner  opens  with  a  large 
Indian  pudding  —  ground  com, 
sweetened  with  molasses  —  accom- 
panied by  an  appropriate  sauce ; 
next  oome  boiled  beef  and  pork ; 
then  wild  game,  with  potatoes,  followed  hy  turnips,  samp, 
or  succotash.  Pumpkins  were  served  in  various  ways  — 
the  "pumpkin  pic"  being  always  a  favorite  article  of 
diet,  not  less  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Connecticut. 
Supper  was  also  a  substantial  meal,  though  gener- 
ally eaten  cold. 
Baked  beans  (a 
favorite  Sunday 
dish),  baked  In- 
dian pudding,  and 
newly-made  rye 
and  Indian  bread 
(usually  baked  in 
huge  brick  ovens 
adjacent  to  the 
fire-place),  were 
standard  dishes 
for  Wednesday, 
"after  the  wash- 
ing and  ironing 
agonies  of  Mon- 
day and  Tues- 
day." Nothing, 
meantime,  was 
more  inviting  to  the  eye  than  the  New  England  table  of 
those  early  days,  with  its  pewter  dishes  brightened  to  their 
utmost  polish,  and,  in  the  wealthier  families,  here  and 
there,  adorned  with  a  silver  beaker,  or  tankard,  the  heir- 
loom of  the  family.     The  matrons  of  those  times  used  to 
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be  marvels  of  housekeepers.  The  pewter  dishes  afore- 
said, standing  in  orderly  rows  on  the  shelves  of  the  open 
cupboard,  or  of  the  dainty  buttery,  were  hardly  more 
brightly  polished  than  the  sanded  floor.  Meantime,  the 
spinning-wheel  and  loom  fhmished  ample  employment 
during  many  months  of  the  year 
for  the  grandmother  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  bevy  of  hearty, 
rosy-faced  daughters  on  the  other, 
who,  taking  both  wool  and  flax  in 
their  crude  form,  worked  the  same 
up  into  such  various  fabrics  for 
table  linen,  bed-spreads,  and  gar- 
ments, as  the  family  might  chance 
to  stand  in  need  of.  Such  were  the 
humble,  simple  ways  of  our  New 
England  forefathers  and  mothers, 
whose  sturdy  descendants  have 
come  to-day  to  constitute  the  bone 
and  sinew,  not  only  of  New  En- 
gland indeed,  but  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  wide  national  domain. 


AX  OLD-TIMB  FIRESIDE. 


Difficulties  with  France. 
Previous  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  hence 
long  before  the  settlement  of  Boston,  the  foundations 
of  Quebec  had  already  been  laid  by  the  French. 

The  French  and 
English  had  been 
rivals  for  centu- 
ries —  rivals  in 
politics,  in  com- 
merce, and  m  am- 
bition for  con- 
quest, territorial 
a  g  g  r  a  n  dizement 
and  supremacy. 
Early  competi- 
tors in  American 
seas,  quite  evenly 
matched  as  it  re- 
garded maritime 
skill  and  enter- 
prise, and  very 
nearly  equals,  as 
well  as  contem- 
poraries, in  their  vojages  of  exploration  and  dis- 
coverj',  each  nation,  not  unnaturally,  upon  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  New  World,  not  only  claimed  a  por- 
tion of  the  territory  —  assuming  jurisdiction  over  the 
same,   and    attempting    its   colonization,  —  but    cam- 
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nestly  coveted  as  large  a  share  of  the  country  as  pos- 
sible. 

Meantime,  difTerences  arising  fVom  sharply  contrasting 
national  characteristics, — differences  of  religion,  lan- 
guage, habits,  temperament,  government,  opinions  and 
customs, — engendered  prejudices,  only  hardened  by 
time,  and  animosities,  deepened  and  Intensified  by  re- 
peated collisions,  which  unhappil}'  served  to  keep  these 
two  great  nations  constantly  in  an  attitude  of  mutual 
opi>osition  and  defiance. 

In  consequence  of  this  hereditary  hatred  and  rivalry 
on  the  part  of  the  English  and  French,  •  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  the  Colonies  at  the  north  were  early  involved 
in  diflflculties  and  contentions  —  difficulties,  indeed,  that 
could  not  but  be  increased  as  conflicts  of  interest  brought 
them  into  collision,  t  Hence,  almost  tvom  the  first 
apprehensions  of  hostilities  were  entertained  in  Massa- 
chusetts, while,  toward  the  close  of  the  colonial  period, 
these  apprehensions  continued  so  to  disturb  the  people, 
as  to  result  in  the  adoption  of  the  most  vigorous  meas- 
ures  on  the  part  of  the  English,  looking  towards  the 
uprootii^  of  their  hated  rivals,  and  the  driving  of  them, 
if  possible,  utterly  from  their  American  possessions. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  attempts  to  wrest  the 
colonial  possessions  of  France  on  this  continent  from 
her  gi'asp,  was  an  exi^edition  to  Canada,  in  1690,  under 
Sir  William  Phips,  which,  however,  in  consequence  of  a 
want  of  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  troops 
ordered  to  co-operate  by  land,  ended  in  signal  disaster.  J 

In  all  the  several  subsequent  expeditions  fitted  out  and 
undertaken  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  most  of  which, 

*  Rendered  formidable  as  a  foe»  not  so  much  on  accoont  of  numljers, 
as  because  of  their  influence  over  their  savage  allies,  —  the  Indians 
within  their  borders,  —  to  whose  depredaUons  the  firontier  settlements 
of  the  English  were  peculiarly  exposed,  and  fh^m  whoso  threatened  In- 
cursions they  could  defend  themselves  only  by  an  outlay  that  mast 
impoverish  them  in  their  weakness,  and  imperil  their  safety. 

fThey  were  rivals  in  the  f\ir  trade,  and  rivals  in  the  fisheries. — 
Bony, 

t  This  disaster  spread  an  unusual  gloom  over  the  communit}'.  The 
distress  of  the  government,  impoverished  by  Philip's  war,  and  burdened 
with  debt,  was  at  its  height.  Finding  it  impossible  to  raise  money  to 
pay  off  thehr  troops  by  ordinary  means,  bills  of  credit  were  issued— the 
first  paper  currency  of  New  England.— Barry. 

i  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  so  treacherous  a  design  should  have 
been  deliberately  conceived  by  a  nation  boasting  of  its  superior  cnlight- 
eamcnt  Charlevoix,  the  Jesuit  historian  of  Canada,  however,  abund- 
antly proves  the  correctness  of  the  charge,  glorying  meantime  in  the 
conduct  of  his  countrymen  touching  the  nmtter,  speaking  of  it.  Indeed, 
in  terms  of  the  most  extravagant  eulogy. — Barry, 

No  one  will  ever  be  likely  to  envy  the  record  of  either  the  nation  or 
the  church,  that  could  thus  have  prostituted  themselves  to  the  diabol- 
ical work  of  instigating  these  untutored  savages  to  violate  their  most 
solemn  pledges,  and  to  give  Aree  way  to  all  the  brutal  ferocity  of  their 
nature— Joining  thus  with  the  latter  in  spreading  desolation  and  terror- 
scattering  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,  throughout  the  whole  country. 


like  the  first,  though  through  no  fault  of  the  colonists, 
terminated  in  discomfitiu^  and  disgrace,  Massachusetts  ' 
bore  a  conspicuous  and  honorable  part. 

The  French  and  Indian  War. 

In  1697,  the  date  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  there  was 
a  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  French 
and  English.  In  1702,  however,  war  was  again  de- 
clared. In  the  meantime  it  appeared  that  the  French 
had  been  secretly  busy,  tampering  with  and  encouraging 
the  Indians  bordering  on  New  England,  and  especially 
such  as  had  been  brought  more  immediately  under  their 
own  influence,  and  that  of  their  Jesuit  minions,  ycleped 
missionaries,  to  violate  the  solemn  leagues  fonned  with 
them  on  the  part  of  the  English,  and  ravage  their  coun- 
tr}'.  Thus  countenanced,  §  the  fierce  Abenakis,  as  may 
most  naturally  be  supposed,  manifested  little  reluctance 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  hereby  afforded  to 
avenge  their  real  or  fancied  wrongs ;  and,  accordingly, 
in  a  very  short  time  they  *'  burst  like  an  avalanche  upon 
the  country*,  spreading  desolation  and  havoc  wherever 
they  went."  Among  the  settlements  which  suffered  the 
most  severely  from  these  depredations  were  Deerfield, 
wliich  had  been  rebuilt  since  King  Philip's  war,  Groton, 
BiUerica,  Kewbury,  Lancaster,  and  Haverhill,  I  the  two 
latter  places  being  especially  devoted  to  devastation  and 
massacre,  f  Is  it  surprising  that  such  atrocities  as  tiiese 
inspired  in  the  breasts  of  the  New  England  settlers  the 
deepest  and  most  ineradicable  hatred  toward  the  French 
and  their  missionaries  ? 

In  1722  war  was  again  resumed  with  the  Indians,  and 

Q  The  escape  of  Hannah  Dusthi,  the  "  Herobie  of  Haverhill,"  as  she 
has  been  appropriately  called,  is  an  episode  of  truly  thrilling  interest, 
showing  what  a  mother  can  do  when  torn  fVom  her  family,  to  restore 
herself  to  the  embraces  of  her  husband  and  children.  A  monument 
has  recently  been  m^t  fittingly  erected  to  the  memory  of  this  emfaiently 
notable  woman. 

The  story  of  the  capture  of  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Deerfield,  is  well 
known. 

%  "  The  barbarities  perpetrated  in  tliis  war  equalled,  if  they  did  not 
exceed,  those  of  Philip's  war.  Women,  for  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
were  violently  delivered,  and  the  tender  babes  dashed  to  the  ground. 
Infants  were  despatched  In  the  same  manner ;  or  sometimes,  half  stran- 
gled, were  thrown  to  then*  mothers  to  quiet.  Of  the  captives,  some  were 
roasted  alive,  others  were  gashed  in  all  parts  of  their  bodies ;  brands 
were  thrust  into  thehr  wounds,  and  then  set  on  fire.  Others  were  sub- 
jected to  the  hardship  of  travellhig  barefoot  and  half  naked,  through 
pathless  deserts,  over  craggy  mountains,  through  horrible  swamps  and 
thickets ;  obliged  to  endure  fVosts,  rain,  snow,  and  all  the  inclemencies 
of  the  season,  both  by  day  and  by  night.  No  pity  was  shown ;  no 
allowance  ni;ulc  to  the  aged,  sick  and  Infirm.  Such  as,  through  Infirmity, 
hunger,  fatigue,  or  sorrow,  feinted  under  their  burdens,  or  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  enemy,  were  promptly  despatched  with  the  toma- 
hawk. Poor  Mrs.  Williams,  feeble  from  having  been  recently  confined, 
having  faltered  by  the  way,  received  a  blow  from  a  tomahawk  which 
put  an  end  to  her  sorrows."—  Barry. 
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continued  until  the  latter  part  of  1725,  when  the  troubles 
with  these  hated  foes,  which  had  now  continued  almost 
without  interruption  for  nearly  forty  years,  were  for  a 
season  suspended.  The  end,  however,  unfortunately 
was  not  yet.  Under  the  belief  that  French  and  Indian 
hostilities  against  the  New  Englanders  were  still  being 
fomented  by  the  French  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  Eng- 
lish, fi-om  time  to  time,  perpetrated  exterminating  raids 
upon  the  missions  of  the  latter,  burning  their  churches, 
destroying  their  property,  and  sometimes  even  putting 
the  missionaries  themselves  to  death.*  The  natural  re- 
sult of  these  hostile  visits,  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
was,  first,  the  utter  abandonment  of  all  Indian  missions 
on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits,  in  New  En^and,  and  a  lai^e 
emigration  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  under  French 
influence,  to  Canada ;  second,  the  awakening,  or  rather 
intensifying  very  generally,  in  the  breasts  of  these  na- 
tives, of  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  indignation  against 
those  whom  they  had  not  a  little  reason  to  regard  as 
intruders.  They  had  left  their  hunting-grounds  on  the 
Kennebec,  the  Androscoggin,  and  the  Connecticut,  and 
had  sought  new  homes  in  the  North  and  West ;  but  they 
still  retained  a  lively  remembrance  of  their  former  seats, 
and  a  keen  sense  of  the  wrongs  they  considered  them- 
selves to  have  suffered ;  and,  accordingly,  it  only  needed 
another  war  between  France  and  England  to  furnish 
these  savages  Justification  and  employment  in  renewed 
predatory  excursions  against  the  fh>ntier  English  settle- 
ments ;  or  in  acting  as  guides  to  their  old-time  allies, 
through  a  region  with  which  they  were  perfectly  familiar. 
Such  a  war  was  declared  in  1744,  exposing  once  more 
the  frontier  settlements  of  Massachusetts  to  incursions 
from  Canada  by  hostile  French  and  Indians,  f 

On  the  first  news  of  tlie  declaration  of  war  between 

*  In  the  museum  of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  there  may  be  seen  a 

curious  relic  in  the  shape  of  a  bell  half  embedded  in  the  stock  of  a  tree. 

The  bell  belonged  to  a  Jesuit  chapel,  buUt  at  Norridgewock,  on  the 

Kennebec,  by  Father  Rale,  who  was  there  as  a  French  missionary  to 

the  Indians,  certainly  as  early  as  1695,  and  whoso  chapel  was  pillaged 

and  burned  in  1724  by  a  party  of  English,  under  the  belief  that  French 

and  Indian  hostilities  against  the  New  Englanders  were  stimulated  (md 

aided  by  this  Jesuit  priest    He  himself  was  killed  at  the  same  time, 

several  chiefii  who  endeavored  to  protect  him  sharing  his  fote ;  and  his 

body  was  disgracefully  mutilated  by  those  who  had  shot  him,  but  was 

j  afterwards  tenderly  buried  by  the  Indians  beneath  the  spot  where  he 

'  used  to  stand  before  the  altar.    The  bell  of  the  chapel  in  some  way  fell 

into  the  embrace  of  a  growing  tree,  which  preserved  it  till,  hi  our  own 

j  time,  the  woodmen  found  it  at  their  work,  and  sent  it  where  it  will  be 

preserved  tiU  the  end  of  thne.  —  Dedham  Tramcript, 

t  Their  fovorite  paths  from  the  St.  Lawrence  were  either  by  Lake 
Champlafai,  up  Wood  and  Otter  Creeks,  across  the  Highlands  of  Ver- 
mont, down  WeUs  and  White  Rivers  to  the  Connecticut,  or  by  Lake 
George,  across  the  carrying-place  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Hudson,  and 
thence  up  the  Hoosac  and  across  the  watershed  now  pierced  by  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  (ahnost  dkectly  over  which  runs  the  old  Indian  path), 


France  and  England,  the  provincial  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  its  settle- 
ments against  these  predatoiy  assaults  fh)m  the-  North 
and  West,  authorized  the  immediate  construction  of  a 
line  of  small  forts,  firom  Fort  Dummer  t  to  the  valley  of 
the  Hoosac,  at  the  foot  of  Saddle  Mountain ;  all  of 
which  were  built  in  the  summer  of  1744,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  that  grand  old  hero,  Ephraim  Wil- 
liams, after  whom  both  the  town  of  Williamstown  and 
Williams  College  are  worthily  named.  § 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748)  was  little  meva 
than  a  truce.  Once  more  the  Province  was  to  be  called 
to  give  her  sons  and  her  wealth  for  the  defence  of  their 
homes.  Meantime  the  situation  of  the  English  Colonics 
in  America  was  becoming  undeniably  critical.  ''The 
French  were  in  imdisputed  possession  of  the  great  val- 
leys of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi ; 
they  had  the  fhendship  of  the  Indians,  except  the  Six 
Nations ;  their  territory  enclosed,  in  the  form  of  an  arc 
of  a  circle,  all  the  English  settlements ;  the}'  were  bound 
at  least  to  maintain  entire  the  possessions  which  the}* 
had,  even  if  they  had  not  determined  to  bring  together 
the  horns  of  their  crescent,  and  thus  fling  the  English 
into  the  sea.  The  great  thoughts  of  the  great  men  of 
the  Old  World  were  directed  to  this  great  question  of  the 
New  World.  The  most  prominent  political  problem  of 
the  middle  of  the  last  centur}*,  which  all  statesmen  were 
straining  their  minds  to  solve,  was  whether  France  or 
England  were  to  control  the  vast  territories  and  resources 
of  this  continent." 

The  somewhat  desperate  nature  of  New  England's  sit- 
uation at  this  time  seems,  meantime,  to  have  been  not  a 
little  aggravated  by  the  very  serious  disasters  and  losses 
attending  not  only  the  English  fleets  in  their  attempts  to 

to  the  Deerfield  River.  Towards  the  settlements  these  routes  con- 
verged, and  the  egress  of  the  war-parties  was  pretty  sure  to  be  some- 
where between  Brattleborough,  on  the  Connecticut,  and  the  base  of 
Saddle  Mountain,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Hoosac. 

X  As  early  as  1724  Fort  Dimimer,  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  Brattle- 
borough,  Vt.,  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose  .of  covering  the  towns 
in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians.  This 
fort  has  the  honor  of  being  esteemed  the  first  English  settlement  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Vermont. 

The  smaller  forts  .Aibsequently  built,  in  1744,  were  situated  in  what 
are  now  the  towns  of  Bemardston,  Heath,  Rowe,  Coleraine,  and  North 
Adams. 

{  He  conmianded,  also,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  this  line  of  de- 
fences, having  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Massachusetts,  the  westernmost 
and  principal  of  his  works.  Again  and  again  was  this  fort  attacked  by 
the  French  and  Indians;  and  in  August,  1746,  while  Capt  Williams 
was  absent  on  a  military  expedition  to  Canada,  it  was  captured,  after 
an  obstinate  defence,  by  eight  hundred  men,  and  the  garrison  carried 
prisoners  to  Canada.  Just  two  years  after  it  was  attacked  again  by 
three  hundred  and  thirty  French  and  Indians,  Capt.  Williams  being 
present,  but  this  thne  the  assailants  were  driven  off  with  loss. 
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reduce  the  strongholds  of  the  French  in  Canada,  but  not 
less  their  arms  on  land  —  those  of  Sir  William  Johnson 
at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  and  of  Braddock  at  the 
Forks  of  the  Ohio. 

The  day,  however,  approaches  that  is  to  conduct  Eng- 
land to  a  great  and  glorious  victory  —  a  triumph,  indeed, 
by  which  is  to  be  opened  a  way  for  the  final  independ- 
ence of  her  choicest  American  Colonies.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  object  for  which  Massachusetts  had  so 
long  lavished  her  strength  and  her  treasure  —  a  complete 
and  final  deliverance  from  French  and  Indian  domina- 
tion and  intimidation  —  was  realized  only  when,  in  1759, 
the  gallant  Wolfe  scaled  the  heights  of  Quebec,  and 
fought  his  memorable  and  decisive  battle  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham.  No  wonder  that  when  the  tidings  of  that 
victor}'  —  announcing  the  future  and  undisputed  suprem- 
acy of  English  arms  and  English  laws  on  this  continent 
—  reached  Boston,  they  were  received  with  unusual 
demonstrations  of  joy ;  that  bonfires  blazed  from  every 
hill-top ;  bcUs  were  rung  from  every  church-steeple,  and 
shouts  went  up  from  every  patriotic  throat.  A  long  and 
wretched  war  was  over ;  the  key  of  Canada  was  at  last, 
after  so  many  humiliating  defeats,  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  a  foe  that  had  for  generations  been  the 
occasion  of  nameless  and  numberless  woes,  had  finally, 
so  far  at  least  as  this  continent  was  concerned,  been 
effectually  and  eternally  set  at  rest. 

The  Religion  of  (he  Period. 

Founded  by  Puritans,  whose  creed  was  the  rigorous 
creed  of  Calvin,  the  religion  of  Massachusetts  from  the 
first  had  been  Calvinistic,  or  "  Orthodox."  True,  with 
the  progress  of  settlement,  and  with  the  advancement  of 
society,  other  forms  of  faith  had  crept  in  and  sprung  up 
to  some  extent ;  j-et  the  prevailing  religious  faith  in  New 
England  had  been,  and  stiU  was,  overwhelmingly  Cal- 
vinistic. 

This  system  of  theology,  whose  influence  in  New  Eng- 
land is  still  widely  felt,  and  whose  doctrines,  in  a  modi- 
fied and  mild  form,  are  still  extensively  believed,  was, 
on  the  whole,  admirably  adapted  to  the  temper  of  those 
times.  Based,  as  it  was,  upon  the  Scriptures,  it  had  its 
strong  points ;  and  if  it  did  not  comprehend  the  whole 
circle  of  truth,  yet  it  had  enough  to  give  it  a  wonderful 
vitality.  Uix)n  it  the  churches  of  the  country  had  been 
reared.  It  had,  to  a  great  extent,  moulded  the  laws  and 
customs  of  society,  and  contributed,  as  perhaps  no  other 

*  The  rigfateoiu  booIs  of  these  men  were  stirred  within  them,  not  less 
"by  the  mtmbers  of  mioonYerted  men  within,  than  by  the  prevalence  of 
wickedness  without  the  Church— by  the  decadence  of  piety  within 
the  fold,  than  by  the  deyelopments  of  heresy  and  irreligion,  both 


faith  could  have  done  at  that  da}*,  to  the  strengthening 
and  developing  of  the  character  of  the  people. 

Meanwhile  as,  in  process  of  time,  the  preaching  came 
to  lose  somewhat  of  its  earlier  earnestness,  and  became 
more  formal,  didactic,  dogmatic  and  doctrinal,  and  hence 
less  adapted  to  promote  spirituality,  two  resuUs  were 
developed :  immorality  outside,  and  irreligion  and  heresy 
inside  the  church.  But  heresy  engenders  controversy',  and 
controversy,  sectarian  rancor.  For  j-ears  the  land  was 
rife  with  theological  warfare,  while  the  pens  of  the  dis- 
putants, seemed,  as  it  were,  to  have  been  dipped  in  gall. 
The  inevitable  result  of  such  polemical  strife  —  of  acri- 
monious theological  debate — was  wide^spread  bitterness 
of  feeling.  Pro\adentially  the  advent  of  the  renowned 
evangelist  Whitfield  brought  to  a  happy  crisis  the  strug- 
gle that  had  been  long  convulsing  the  whole  religious 
community.  Already-,  however,  under  the  ministry  of 
such  eminently  godly  and  gifted  men  as  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards and  Hopkins,*  quite  an  "awakening"  had  oc- 
curred (1734-1743).  The  people  were,  therefore,  pre- 
pared and  ripe  for  the  still  greater  awakening  that  was 
now  at  hand.  Meantime  the  ministr}'  of  Whitfield  was 
eminently  well  adapted  to  supplement  that  of  Edwards. 
The  sj'stem  of  the  latter,  being  intensel}'  metaphysical, 
and  emphasizing  the  more  legal,  judicial  and  punitive 
aspects  of  the  Gospel,  though  it  might  stimulate  thought 
and  awaken  the  conscience,  was  not,  yet,  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  appeal  to  the  emotional,  or  affectional,  nature. 
Whitfield,  on  the  other  hand,  though  not  neglecting  the 
elements  Just  mentioned,  yet,  through  his  ardent  enthu- 
siasm, enkindling  the  deepest  emotions  of  his  hearers, 
wrought  powerfully  upon  all  classes,  and  produced  an 
excitement  the  most  violent  and  intense  ever  known  in 
New  England. 

Impoi-tant  and  permanent,  however,  as  were  the  re- 
sults following  this  memorable  "great  awakening,"  it 
did  not  3'et,  by  any  means,  altogether  allay  the  spirit  of 
controversy,  but  became  itself  meanwhile  the  pestilent 
bone  of  contention.  The  ministers  of  the  Province  seem 
to  have  been  quite  widely  divided  in  opinion  in  regard  to 
Whitfield  and  his  characteristic  measures.  Some  wel- 
comed him  as  an  ally ;  others,  the  conservatives,  de- 
nounced him  as  an  "  itinerant  scourge,"  and  his  revivals 
as  only  unwholesome  and  spurious  excitements.  His 
adherents  were  called  "new  lights";  his  opponents 
were  the  "  old  lights" ;  while  between  the  two  lay  the 
party  and  the  champions  of  "  progress."      The  dispute 

within  and  without.  Through  the  door  of  the  •*  Half-way  Cor- 
cnant,"  unconverted  men  liad  been  admitted  to  church  membership 
m  such  numbers  as  nearly  to  paralyze  its  energies,  and  to  destroy 
its  life  altogether. 
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lasted  long.  The  press  teemed  with  pamphlets  on  either 
side.  Nearly  every  clerg^-raan  in  the  country  partici- 
pated in  tlie  controvers}',  and  wrote  and  reproached  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  Wliile  attended  with  more  or  less 
e^ils,  this  great  discussion,  let  us  hope,  on  the  whole, 
hasten^  on  the  progress  of  light  and  truth.* 

The  Politics  of  the  Period. 

During  most  of  the  p^o^incial  period,  ix)litical  parties 
were  divided  on  the  line  of  acquiescence,  or  otherwise, 
in,  or  submission  to,  the  steadily  growing  encroachments 
and  usurpations  of  arbitrary  power.  One  party  was 
known  as  the  party  of  freedom ;  the  other  as  the  part}'  of 
prerogative.  One  party  stood  for  chartered  rights  and 
constitutional  liberty — for  manhood  and  freedom.  The 
other,  either  for  the  sake  of  peace,  or  of  gain,  were  pre- 
pared to  surrender  everj-thing  to  the  royal  prerogative,  f 

The  members  of  the  one  were  known  as  Republicans, 
or  Whigs,  or  as  the  ''Sons  of  Liberty;"  wliile  the 
adherents  of  the  opposing  cause  were  known  as  Royal- 
ists, Loyalists,  and,  subsequent  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  by  the  opprobious  title  of  Tories.  lilost  of 
the  latter  were  such  of  the  wealth}'  class  as  hoped,  by 
their  servility  and  complaisance,  to  share  the  royal  favor ; 
while,  leagued  with  the  former,  were  the  sagacious  and 
eloquent  champions  of  tlie  people.  Chief  among  these, 
as  especially  the  era  of  the  Revolution  drew  near,  were 
such  men  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Hancock,  John 
Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  J  regarded  by  some  as  the 
"  Faliier  of  the  Revolution ; "  and  James  Otis,  §  in  the 
estimation  of  the  loyalist  Hutchinson,  the  great  incen- 

•  Dr.  Dale,  in  "  The  Nineteenth  Century,"  recently  wrote  as  follows 
concerning  the  New  England  ministry  of  this  period :  — 

**  In  New  England  the  social  position  of  the  clergy  in  the  last  century 
was,  no  donbt,  very  high,  and  their  influence  on  public  af^rs  extraor- 
dinarily powerful.  The  Congregational  parish  minister  was  generally  a 
very  dignified  personage ;  his  cocked  hat,  white  wig,  black  coat  and 
black  breeches,  knee- buckles  and  shoe-buckles,  impressed  the  popular 
Imagination  with  the  idea  of  his  importance.  He  was  usually  the  best- 
educated  man  in  his  parish,  and  he  was  the  centre  of  all  its  Intellectual 
activity.  Ho  was  also  the  natural  leader  of  the  people  In  all  social  and 
political  movements.  Almost  to  a  man  the  Congregational  pastors  of 
Connecticut  were  vehemently  on  the  side  of  the  colonists  in  their  strug- 
gle with  the  English  Crown ;  and  I  believe  that  as  much  might  be  said 
for  the  Congregational  ministers  In  the  other  New  England  States. 
Some  of  them  went  as  chaplains  with  the  army.  Those  who  remained 
at  home  kept  up  tbo  fires  of  patriotism  in  their  parishes,  and  helped  to 
sustain  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  the  people  throughout  the  conflict. 
Their  public  influence  was  enormous." 

t  Reminding  us  of  the  "  Peace  "  (at  any  price)  party  just  previous  to, 
and  during,  the  late  war  of  the  Eebellion  —  the  final  fortunes  of  which 
suggested,  at  the  time,*the  following  epigram : 

**  The  piece  of  a  party  called  the  party  of  peace, 
Like  everything  else  which  deceases. 
Has  gone  where  the  wicked  from  troubling  shall  cease* 
For  the  party  of  peace  is  in  pieces." 


diaiy  of  New  England,  but,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
patriot  people,  the  eloquent  and  heroic  defender  of  their 
rights. 

Contests  with  tlie  Crovm. 

"  England  lost  her  Colonies,"  says  New  England's 
historian,  "by  tlie  mismanagement  of  her  ministei-s." 
Doubtless  the  insane  pencrsity  and  folly  of  George  III., 
the  strange  fatuity  of  his  ministers,  |  and  the  in- 
flammatory, and  exasperating  and  intensely  partisan 
representations  of  provincial  affairs  by  the  royal  gov- 
ernors, contributed  greatly  to  precipitate  tlie  political 
crisis  known  as  tlie  American  Revolution.  IT  Yet,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  for  neaily  a  century  the  American 
people  had  been  the  victims  of  an  oppression  as  sys- 
tematic as  it  was  unjust,  and  which,  hence,  could  not  but 
engender  distrust,  disaffection,  and  even  bitterness, -on 
their  part,  towards  their  oppressor. 

Nay,  educated  as  they  had  been,  and,  from  the  first, 
accustomed  to  self-government,  war  would  seem  to  have 
been  organized,  and  to  have  become  chronic  in  their  very 
constitution.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  was 
manifestly  a  serious  defect  in  the  charter  of  William  and 
Mary  that  the  governors  of  the  Province  were  to  be 
appointed  b}',  and  dependent  on,  the  crown.  The 
simple  fact  alone  that  their  rulei-s  were  thus  the 
appointees  of  the  king,  were  hence  his  representatives, 
that  accordingly  as  such  they  would  be  supix)scd  to  be 
bound  to  conform  to  his  instnictions,  however  arbitrarj' ; 
to  do  his  veriest  bidding  at  the  peril  of  instant  displace- 
ment ;  that,  therefore,  if  the  monarch  should  be  disposed 

X  Samuel  Adams  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1722 ;  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion at  Harvard  University  when  eighteen  years  of  age.  From  even  his 
college  days,  he  was  a  champion  of  liberty.  In  a  pamphlet  war  just 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  ho  \\Tote  a  discussion  of  the  question  at 
issue,  which  John  Adams  declared  was  a  model  of  candor,  8agncit>% 
impartiality,  and  close  and  correct  reasoning.  Ho  was  the  terror  of  the 
royal  oflaccrs,  and  as  incorruptible  as  he  was  fearless  and  patriotic  At 
a  time  when  corruption  was  notoriously  common,  they  proposed  to 
silence  hira  by  bribery.  The  proposal  coming  to  the  ears  of  Governor 
Hutchinson,  the  latter  exclaimed :  "  They  don't  know  theh:  man.  If 
they  knew  Adams  as  well  as  I  do,  they  would  never  think  of  whispering 
bribery  in  his  ears.    He  cim  never  be  bribed." 

}  James  Otis,  son  of  Colonel  James  Otis,  of  Barnstable ;  educated  at 
Harvard  University;  studied  law  in  Boston,  and  very  early  became  tlie 
favorite  advocate  of  the  people. 

II  "  Had  a  little  more  deference  been  paid  to  their  (the  provinces) 
claims ;  had  the  ministers  of  the  king  consented  to  listen  to  the  state- 
ment of  grievances  sent  from  these  shores,  the  struggle  which  issued  in 
the  independence  of  America  might  have  been  Indeflnitely  postponed." 

H  Pcstilently  active  in  inflaming  the  prejudices  of  the  enemies  of 
America,  and  In  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  king's  counsellors,  these 
royal  governors  directly  abetted,  if  they  did  not  actually  Instigate,  a 
system  of  oppression  which  was  continued  until  the  Ameriams,  ex- 
asperated beyond  endurance,  appealed  to  the  last  resort  for  redress,  and 
submitted  their  cause  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.— Barry. 
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to  oppress  his  subjects,  these  minions  of  his  would  doubt- 
less make  haste  to  assist  liim  to  fasten  the  3'oke  and 
rivet  the  fetters  — •  this  fact  alone  must  have  sufficed  to 
engender  invincible  prejudices  against  these  rulers  as  a 
class,  on  the  part  of  the  politicians,  and  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  New  England.  Nor  could  it  well  have 
been  otherwise,  whatever  the  patriotism,  honest}*  of  pur- 
pose, or  administmtive  abilities  these  governors  might 
have  brought  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  (lie 
very  nature  of  the  case,  for  the  one  reason  Just  named, 
these  officials  must  encounter  serious,  if  not  insuperable, 
obstacles  to  perfect  success  in  the  administration  of 
affairs^K)bstacles  arising  from  the  inevitable  and  chronic 
conflict  of  opinion  between  the  Province  and  the  cix)wn, 
and  especially  from  the  very  natural  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  former,  that  tliose  placed  over  them  at  the 
plcAsure  of  the  king,  must  be  supposed  from  that  very 
fact  to  be  inimical  to  their  liberties,  and  disposed,  at  all 
events,  to  uphold  the  prerogatives  of  royalty.  * 

Again ;  as,  under  tlie  primitive  r6gime,  the  prosperity 
of  the  Province  and  its  prospects  of  future  advance- 
ment, appear  to  have  so  aroui^ed  the  jealousy  of  English 
statesmen,  as  to  induce  them,  for  the  sake  of  checking 
the  spiiit  of  fi^edom  which  was  abroad,  to  overthrow 
their  Colony's  ancient  charter,  and  to  impose  on  that 
Colony  sijecial  restrictions ;  so  now,  since,  in  spite  of 
these  later  political  limitations,  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected,  the  country  was  still  rapidly  increasing  in 
wealth  and  power,  —  for,  where  the  spirit  of  liberty  is,  it 
is  difficult  to  repress  the  energies  of  a  people, — king  and 
parliament  seem  once  moi-c  to  have  become  suspicious 
that  the  Province  is  already  aiming  at  a  separate  and 
independent  political  existence  ;  and,  hence,  conspire,  in 
every  safe  and  eflective  way,  if  possible,  to  cripple  and 
enslave  her. 

Meantime,  in  this  dirt}'  work  of  subjugation,  as,  in- 
deed, might  have  been  naturally  anticipated,  the  king 
seldom  failed  to  find  most  willing  instruments  in  those 
official  creatures  of  his,  the  provincial  govcniors — zealous 
supporters  all  of  the  rojal  prerogative,  and  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  parliament,  and  conspicuous  ever  for  their  zeal  in 
tlie  cause  of  oppression.  Nay,  these  gentlemen  sometimes 
outstripped  even  their  royal  master  in  this  unworthy 
service,  —  it  being  at  their  suggestion  often  that  steps 

•  As  the  prerogatives  of  the  provincial  government  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  sharply  or  definitely  defined  in  their  written  constitution,  or 
charters,  a  word  seems  to  be  necessary  to  set  forth  Intelligibly  what  was 
claimed  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  as  their  rights  as  English  colonial, 
or  provincial,  subjects.  '*  Though  they  went  forch  under  a  charter  from 
the  king,"  says  the  historian,  Barry,  "  yet,  as  their  community  con- 
sisted of  individuals  possessing  all  the  rights,  liberties  and  fVanchises  of 
English  subjects,  they  had  a  right  to  political  liberty.    So  fiu:  as  was 


were  taken,  and  measures  adopted,  that  otherwise  would 
have  hardl}'  been  thought  of,  much  less  actually  at- 
tempted, looking  toward  the  more  complete  humiliation 
and  enslavement  of  this  rising  and  aspiring  people. 

One  of  the  earUest  causes  of  complaint,  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  Province,  was  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  and  enter- 
prise,—  restrictions  precluding  the  possibility  of  profits 
on  the  part  of  the  American  trade ;  and  involving  dis- 
tinctions, moreover,  clearly  in  the  interest  of  English  as 
against  American  citizens  —  a  policy  that  manifestly 
could  not  but  be  odious  in  the  extreme  to  the  Colonies. 

Further  opposition  was  awakened  by  agitating  the 
project  for  raising  a  revenue  from  the  Colonijas  to  go 
towards  paying  England's  war  debt,  and,  withal,  to  main- 
tain not  onlj'  the  colonial  officials,  executive  and  judicial, 
independent  of  the  provincial  legislature,  but  a  provincial 
arm}'  of  ten  thousand  men,  nominally  for  the  defence  of 
the  oountrj',  but  in  reality  to  enforce  the  royal  instruc- 
tions. What  could  have  well  been  more  aggravating? 
Is  it  surprising  that  measures  thus  practically  sweep- 
ing away  the  charters  of  the  Colonies  altogether,  and 
asserting  the  unlimited  authority  of  parliament,  should 
have  awakened  the  most  serious  apprehensions  on  the 
part  of  the  people  —  that  Massachusetts,  especially,  un- 
wearied in  her  opposition  to  tjTanny,  should  have 
vehementlj'  inveighed,  as  she  did,  against  the  blindness 
that  seemed  to  be  taking  possession  of  the  advisers  of  the 
king? 

Opposition  to  the  revenue  laws,  and  especially  to  the 
arbiti'aiy  manner  in  which  the  officers  of  the  crown 
administered  them,  became  especially  pronounced  in 
1761.  About  this  time  the  home  government  attempted 
to  enforce  what  was  termed  *'  Writs  of  Assistance." 
These  writs  gave  the  officera  of  the  customs  liberty  to 
enter  stores,  houses,  or  any  other  place,  where  they 
thought  goods  were  kept  on  which  no  duties  had  been 
paid.  Such  goods,  when  found,  were  immediately  con- 
fiscated, the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  which 
belonging  to  the  treasuries  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
Province.  To  say  nothing  of  the  rutMcss  and  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  these  seizures  were  effected,  the  Prov- 
ince, for  some  reason,  found  that  it  was  receiving  no 
part  scarcely,  of  its  share  of  this  revenue ;  a  fact  which 

consistent  with  due  subordination  to  the  parent  state,  they  held  that 
they  were  entitled  to  have,  to  hold,  "and  to  ei\joy,  within  the  body 
of  their  Colony,  a  ft-ce  govemnicat,  of  the  like  privileges.  Juris- 
dictions and  pre-eminences  as  those  of  the  state  fVom  which  they 
emigrated.  .  .  .  The  power  of  parliament  to  tax  them  without 
their  consent,  since  they  were  unrepresented  in  that  body,  was  gen- 
erally denied ;  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases  was  inflex- 
ibly demanded." 
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very  naturally  led  to  the  officers  aforementioned  being 
publicly  and  very  positively  charged  with,  and  denounced 
for,  putting  the  money  in  question  into  their  own  pockets. 

It  was  in  connection  with  a  case  before  the  court  in 
regard  to  these  "  Writs  of  Assistance,"  and  by  way, 
especially,  of  defending  the  rights  of  property  against 
unlawful  seizure  by  rapacious  and  tyrannical  revenue 
officials,  that  James  Otis,  in  1761,  when  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  was  first  brought  into  special  prominence 
in  connection  with  the  patriot  cause.  He  had  as  his 
opponent  Jeremy  Gridley,  Attorney-General  of  the 
Province,  under  whom  Otis  had  studied  law.  Gridley 
was  the  ablest  lawyer  of  the  time,  and  argued,  on  this 
occasion,  with  his  customary  learning,  ingenuity,  and 
dignity.  But  one  who  heard  the  pleadings*  says :  "  Otis 
was  a  flame  of  fire.  With  a  promptitude  of  classical 
allusions,  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  summary  of  his- 
torical events  and  dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  authorities, 
a  prophetic  glance  of  his  eye  into  fhturity,  and  a  rapid 
torrent  of  impetuous  eloquence,  he  hurried  away  all  be- 
fore him.  American  independence  was  then  and  there 
bom.  Every  man  of  an  immense,  crowded  audience  ap- 
peared to  me  to  go  away,  as  I  did,  ready,  if  necessary, 
to  take  up  arms  against  Writs  of  Assistance.  From  that 
hour  Otis  became  the  acknowledged  idol  of  the  town." 

Meantime,  while  this  issue  was  thus  developing,  party 
lines,  as  between  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  new  king  (George  III.)  on  the 
other,  were  still  more  sharply  drawn  by  the  prominence 
given,  just  at  this  time,  to  the  *' Prelacy"  question. 
Most  of  the  royal  officers  were  Episcopalians ;  a  circum- 
stance leading  the  people  naturally  to  associate  the  polit- 
ical rule  which  they  opposed,  and  were  rapidly  coming  to 
abhor,  with  the  Church  of  England.f 

Just  at  this  crisis  a  fierce  pamphlet  war,  involving  this 
active  and  bitter  popular  prejudice,  was  unhappily  pre- 
cipitated—  opened  by  a  Mr.  Apthoip,  an  Episcopal 
minister,  of  Cambridge,  "hot  from  Oxford,"  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  State  Church.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Mayhew 
of  Boston,  appeared  as  his  opponent.  The  discussion 
waxed  hot,  and  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and 
moved  even  some  of  the  ablest  pens  of  England.    It  is 

•  John  Adams. 

t  With  the  warming  np  of  this  oontroversy  came  the  general  use,  in 
New  England,  of  the  terms  Whigs  and  Tories.  "  All  of  a  sudden/' 
says  an  old  historian,  "  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  such  as  were  for 
keeping  up  their  authority,  were  branded  with  the  name  of  <  Tories,' 
which  was  always  a  name  of  reproach,  while  their  opposers  assumed 
the  name  of  •Whigs.*" 

X  In  1764,  news  came  that  several  revenue  cutters  were  to  be  sent  over 
to  hover  about  the  harbor  to  see  that  the  custom-house  was  duly  re- 
spected. This  caused  a  non-importation  and  a  non-consumption  system 
to  be  adopted.    A  general  agreement  was  entered  into  to  do  without 


said  to  have  embraced  the  question  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  authority  of  parliament  over  the  Colonies, 
and  ended  in  the  distinct  answer,  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  that  the  English  .parliament  had  over  its 
New  England  Colonies  just  no  authority  whatever. 

Shortly  after  this  came  the  Stamp  Act.  Increasing 
rapidly  in  numbers,  wealth,  importance,  and  influence, 
naturally  the  Colonies  became  more  and  more  sensitive 
to  taxation  by  the  home  government,  without  due  repre- 
sentation. 

Early  in  1765  news  came  to  the  Colonies  that  a  stamp- 
tax  had  been  determined  upon  by  the  crown.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  hated  law  was  c^cially  Announced 
in  Boston.  The  people  had  been  expert  in  evading  the 
revenue  laws.t  As  they  were  regarded  as  unjust  and 
oppressive,  they  had  no  scruple  in  doing  so.  But  the 
stamp-tax  could  not  be  thus  evaded.  Nothing  could  be 
done  legally,  where  any  kind  of  a  written  instrument 
was  required,  unless  that  instrument  bore  upon  it  the 
odious  stamp — the  badge  of  their  degradation.  News- 
papers could  not  be  issued,  the  business  of  the  courts 
could  not  move,  no  process  was  valid,  no  vessel  could  go 
to  sea,  no  person  could  be  married,  no  debt  could  be 
contracted,  unless  a  ''stamp"  gave  assurance  that  the 
crown  had  been  paid  its  enforced  demand.  All  this,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  made  the  Americans  angry;  nor 
were  they  either  slow  or  moderate  in  giving  expression 
to  their  indignation.  Indeed,'  such  was  the  storm  §  of 
indignation  and  excitement  awakened  throughout  the 
Province  b}'  this  Mgh-handed  measure,  that  parliament 
the  following  year  made  haste  to  vote  its  unqualified  re- 
peal ;  a  result  that  was  welcomed  throughout  the  Colonies 
with  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy. 

Further  plans  for  revenue  and  taxation  were  then 
devised  by  the  home  government.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  any  law  passed  to  this  end,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston  and  -vdcinity  voted  utterly  to  dispense  with  all 
such  articles  of  British  manufacture  as  had  been  thus 
specified  as  subject  to  duty,  other  sections  of  the  country 
meanwhile  promptly  imitating  the  spirited  and  patriotic 
example  of  Boston  in  this  regard. 

But.  manifestly,  a  crisis  is  approaching.     Even  the 

those  articles  on  which  the  heavy  taxes  were  laid.  Very  expensive 
mourning  apparel  was  generally  used,  but  because  of  a  heavy  duty  to  be 
paid  upon  it,  it  was  almost  whoUy  laid  aside. 

{  The  spirit  of  resistance  was  fhlly  aroused.  **  The  Stamp  Act  shall 
never  be  executed  here,"  was  the  determination  of  the  people.  *'  All 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  shall  not  compel  us  to  submit  to  it."  "  We 
will  die  first"  **  We  will  spend  our  last  drop  of  blood  in  the  cause." 
"  The  man  who  offers  a  stamped  paper  to  sell  will  be  inmiediately  killed." 
Such  were  the  expressions  heard  muttered  on  almost  every  patriot  lip. 
Is  it  surprising  that  the  historian  characterizes  the  measure  as  the  one 
above  all  others  that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  American  Revolution  ? 
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most  patriotic  virtue  cannot  always  endure  such  a  sys- 
tematic  and  barbarous  violation  of  sacred  rights.  Faith 
in  the  integrity  of  Parliament  is  being  shaken.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  men  are  beginning  fearlessly  to 
denounce,  and  boldly  to  counsel  resistance  to,  such 
high-handed  and  arbitrary  proceedings;  alleging  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  there  remained  to  them  no  al- 
ternative but  an  appeal  to  Heaven  to  vindicate  their 
cause. 

The  Rise  of  the  Bevolution. 

It  was  on  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  that 

**  the  embattled  formers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world/' 

It  was  on  her  territory  that  were  fought  the  battles, 
Lexington,  Concord  and  Bunker's  Hill,  that  fired  the  con- 
tinental heart,  and  cr}'stallized  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  Colonies  into  a  united,  determined,  patriotic  purpose 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain.  Influences,  how- 
ever, had  long  been  in  operation  to  produce  that  mo- 
mentous result.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  very  cabin  of 
the  "Mayflower''  the  experiment  of  local  self-government 
was  initiated, — that  the  American  Republic  was  bom. 
We  have  also  seen  the  first  unconscious  stirrings  of  a  new 
political  life,  of  a  movement  looking  toward  self-govern- 
ment and  independence,  in  the  reasonable  demand  of  Gov. 
Endicott  for  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Companj'  to  New  England  ;  while,  clearly, 
when  that  demand  was  actually  allowed,  the  chief  corner- 
stone of  the  new  political  edifice  went  to  its  place. 
When,  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony,  the  latter  had  been  threatened  with  a  "  general 
governor"  from  England,  it  was  gravely  decided  on  their 
part,  that  "we  ought  not  to  accept  him,  but  to  defend 
our  lawf\il  possessions." 

The  truth  is  the  germs  of  our  national  greatness,  and 
of  our  characteristic  political  institutions  inhered  doubt- 
less in  the  very  character  of  our  first  settlers.  Their  yery 
mission  to  these  sh(Nres  was  that  noblest  purpose  that  can 
sway  human  beings,  the  enjo^-ment  of  the  largest  attain- 
able share  of  religious,  in  connection  with  civil  Areedom.* 

*  Connected  with  the  origin  and  development  of  the  New  England — 
the  distinctively  American— character,  there  is  the  mystery  that  always 
attends  a  new  birth,  a  new  creation.  Whether  "  spontaneous  gcnera- 
tion,"  '<  natural  selection,"  or  any  other,  be  onr  theory  of  the  case,  the 
origin  of  a  now  species  is  always  inyolvcd  in  profound  mystery.  The 
New  England  character  would  seem  to  have  been  a  new  species,— an 
OTiginal  creation.  It  cannot  be  very  well  accounted  for  on  natural 
grounds.  Its  traits  do  not  seem  to  have  been  inherited.  We  can  find 
no  period  in  our  annals,  however  early,  when  the  New  Englandcr  was 
an  Englishman.  Across  the  border  you  will  find  plenty  of  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  &c,  a  population  still  devotedly  attached  to  their  national 
peculiarities,  and  proud  of  their  ancient  transatlantic  ancestors  and 


Meantime,  the  circumstances  of  our  colonial  history 
were  eminently  of  a  nature  to  prepare  our  forefathers  for 
self-government.  Thrust  out,  as  they  were,  and  left  en- 
tirely alone  and  in  a  wilderness  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, they  must  manifestly  either  establish  and  main- 
tain municipal  regulations  themselves,  or  perish. 

The  transaction  of  their  ordinary  town  business  was 
highly  favorable  also  for  purposes  of  republican  disci- 
pline. These  little  municipalilies,  in  a  measure  peculiar 
to  New  England,  and  each  sustaining  a  relation  to  the 
whole  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  States  of  our 
Union  to  the  central  power  or  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  petty  sovereignties 
— mimic  republics — having  supreme  control  over  their 
own  strictly  internal  afl'airs.  One  can  easily  appreciate, 
therefore,  tiie  force  of  the  remark,  made  by  some  one, 
that  the  American  Republic  was  bom  in  a  New  England 
town-meeting. 

The  responsibility,  moreover,  of  annually  electing 
deputies  to  the  Greneral  Court  was  calculated  to  exert  a 
wholesome  political  influence,  and  particularly  after  the 
measure  was  adopted  of  requiring  the  towns  to  choose 
their  own  citizens  as  such  delegates.  Previous  to  the 
year  1G94  it  had  been  customary  in  the  choice  of  depu- 
ties to  the  l^islature,  to  allow  the  country  towns  the 
privilege  of  choosing  for  their  representatives  residents 
of  Boston ;  but  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  fVom  cer- 
tain local  considerations,  the  change  referred  to  was 
wisely  adopted,  t  Bringing  the  questions  of  the  day,  as 
it  did,  directly  to  their  doors,  and  compelling  them  to 
take  an  immediate  interest  in  political  discussions,  the 
new  arrangement  led  naturally  to  the  people's  becoming 
versed  in  public  affairs ;  was  the  occasion  of  their  inves- 
tigating constitutional  questions,  issues  and  principles ; 
and  so,  of  their  partaking  more  largely  than  they  other- 
wise would,  of  a  public  spirit  and  of  a  patriotic  and 
national  feeling ;  while  iVom  the  towns  themselves,  fh>m 
time  to  time,  were  sent  up  to  the  legislature,  and  so  into 
public  life,  men  of  the  first  talents,  to  participate  in  the 
current  discussions,  in  public  affairs  generall}',  and  all  the 
exciting  events  which  were  afterwards  to  occur. 

institutions.    New  Englanders  were  never  such.    The  only  expUmation 
perhaps,  of  the  phenomenon  is,  it  was  providential. 

t  A  motion  for  an  address  to  the  king  against  the  removal  of  Govern- 
or Phips  was  passed  by  a  bare  majority,  the  Boston  representatives  of 
the  country  towns,  acting,  it  was  alleged,  under  the  influence  of  local 
prgudice,  voting  solid  against  it.  To  save  fhture  trouble  in  conse- 
quence of  any  such  manifest  iigusticc,  the  prerogative,  or  court  party, 
inserted  a  clause  in  a  bill  then  pending,  requiring  residence  as  a  qual- 
ification for  town  representatives.  The  change  thus  introduced  for 
merely  personal  ends,  and  remaining  ever  since  a  part  of  the  ftmda- 
mental  law,  was  for  reasons  indicated  in  the  text,  highly  important  and 
beneficial. 
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HISTORY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


From  the  beginning,  in  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts, hereditary  claims  and  distinctions  seem  happil}^  to 
have  been  utterly  disregarded.  Public  officers  were 
chosen  ijerlodically,  and  from  the  body  of  the  freemen, 
regardless  of  family  or  rank.  So  also  in  the  descent  of 
real  and  personal  estates  of  intestates.  The  exclusive 
claim  of  any  one  heir  was  not  admitted.  Rather,  equal 
division  was  made  among  all,  reserving  only  to  the 
oldest  son  a  double  portion.  This,  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  numerous  famil}',  which  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  in  a  young  country',  efTectually  prevented  an  undue 
accumulation  of  property.  "These  two  regulations," 
says  Richard  Minot,  "  may  be  said  to  be  the  two  great 
pillars  on  which  republican  liberty  in  Massachusetts  is 
supported.*'  •  * 

The  New  England  Confederacy  of  1643,  was  the 
model  and  prototype  of  the  North  American  Confeder- 
acy of  1774.  The  fourth  article  of  its  Constitution 
embodies  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  later  republic, 
—  the  largest  amount  of  local  self-government  consistent 
with  nationality.  This  article  asserted  the  right  of 
jurisdiction  of  each  Colony  within  its  own  limits,  while 
the  Confederacy  itself  existed  simply  for  the  sake,  and 
hence  its  prerogative  was  measured  by  the  necessities  of 
the  common  defence. 

No  such  heresy  as  "  State  sovereignty"  but  the  shin- 
ing truth  of  State  rights,  has  ever  been  the  political 
creed  of  Massachusetts.f  How  little,  meanwhile,  those 
Colonies,  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  realized  that,  in 
the  organization  of  their  humble,  temporary  confederacy, 
they  were  thus  virtually  setting  a  copy  to  be  followed, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  by  the  whole 
thirteen  Colonies  in  the  formation  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Truly,  they  builded  better  than  they 
knew. 

Nor  had  the  Colonies  been  deprived  of  needed 
military  experience  and  discipline.  The  military  train- 
ing, which  was  to  fit  the  citizens  of  New  England  for 
the  battles  of  the  impending  Revolution,  dates  from  the 
capture  of  Louisburg.  The  same  old  drums,  it  is  said, 
that  beat  at  the  capture  of  that  fortress,  rallied  the 
troops  on  their  march  to  Bunker's  Ilill.j     Indeed,  that 

•  History  of  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  pp.  27, 28. 

Minot  also  obsenres  (p.  28),  "An  inestimable  advantage  was  gained 
for  fh^om  by  a  law  of  1641,  which  declares  the  lands  of  the  inhabit- 
ants fVce  lYom  all  fines  and  licenses,  the  whole  train  of  feudal  exactions 
which  have  so  grievously  oppressed  mankind  in  other  parts  of  the  world." 

t  Concision  is  constantly  arising  in  consequence  of  speaking  of 
"  State  Rights,"  interchangeably  with  the  Calhoun  dogma  of  "  State 
Soveicignty,"  the  firuit  of  which  was  secession,  and  which  was  decided 
against  in  the  late  war.  State  rights  is  the  correct  doctrine  under  the 
Constitution,  and  the  most  vital  of  the  principles  underlying  our  gov- 
ernment, and  as  important  for  New  England  as  for  any  other  section  of 


long  and  bloody  conflict,  known  as  the  French  War, 
became,  as  another  has  well  said,  for  all  the  Colonies, 
''  a  school  in  which  these  people  were  to  be  fitted  to  take 
part  in  a  fast  approaching  and  more  important  stniggle." 
It  was,  sajs  Mr.  Barrj',  emphatically '  ^preparatio  Itberiatia^ 
—  the  stepping-stone  to  the  Revolution^ ; — the  veterans 
trained  in  these  earlier  and  arduous  campaigns,  ha-ving 
been  thus,  as  it  were,  providentially  prepared  subse- 
quently to  take  charge  of  the  armies  of  the  Union,  under 
George  Washington  as  commander-in-chief. 

And  thus  we  see  that,  from  the  first,  the  people  of  these 
Colonies  seem  to  have  been  in  training  for  independence 
and  self-government.  Nor  was  the  temporary  triumph 
of  despotism,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  earlier  charter, 
any  serious  hindrance  to  this  work  of  democratic  develop- 
ment and  progress.  Na^',  the  contests  that  long  pre- 
vailed between  the  statesmen  of  the  Province  and  the 
royal  governors,  so  far  from  resulting  in  the  subjection 
of  the  people,  tended  rather,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
strengthen  and  develop  their  love  of  liberty,  and  to 
inspire  within  them  that  unwavering  fidelity  and  courage 
that  enabled  them,  eventually,  so  successftilly  to  stay  the 
tide  of  oppression,  and  permanently  establish  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  True,  some  of  these  struggles,  on 
their  part,  with  the  Stuarts,  had  been  desperate ;  yet,  as 
storms  ser\'e  only  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  trees 
they  shake  \\\}on  the  soil,  so  tliese  early  political. vicissi- 
tudes, under  all  the  circumstances,  so  far  fVom  uprooting 
and  prostrating  the  infant  State,  served  rather  to  develop 
its  powers,  —  to  give  to  the  same  an  increase  of  \'itality 
and  beauty.  The  fact  was  that,  when  the  Stuarts  finally 
attempted  their  subjugation,  the  spirit  of  liberty  had 
already  become  by  far  too  widely  diflhsed  throughout 
the  Colonies  to  be  easily  crushed.  Na}',  notwithstand- 
ing tlie  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  government, 
Puritanism  was  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  Puritan 
principles  still  remained  as  vital  as  ever.  Freedom, 
therefore,  and  none  the  less,  but  rather  all  the  more, 
because  of  the  arbitrary  reign  maintained  over  them, 
continued  to  be  the  bcaoon-light  that  guided  these  Col- 
onies on.  The  more  it  was  denied  them,  the  stronger, 
naturally,  throbbed  the  desire  in  every  heart  to  enjoy  it ; 

the  Union.  No  more  ardent  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  State  rights 
ever  lived  than  old  Samuel  Adams,  the  fiither  of  the  Revolution.  In 
all  those  functions  which  the  Constitution  confbrs  on  the  national  gov- 
ernment, the  Litter  is  sovereign,  and  the  States  are  subordinate  to  it, 
Beyond,  or  outside  of  these,  the  States  are  independent  commonwealths, 
and,  as  such,  have  important  rights. 

X  The  same  Colonel  Gridlcy,  who  planned  Pepperell's  batteries  at 
Louisburg,  laid  out  the  one  where  General  Warren  fell;  and  when 
Gkige  was  erecting  brcast-worlcs  across  Boston  Neck,  the  provincial 
troops  snceringly  remarked  that  his  mud  walls  were  nothing  compared 
with  the  stone  walls  of  old  Louisburg. 
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the  more  ardently  glowed  the  determination  in  ever}' 
breast  to  possess  it.  Under  the  verj'  rod  of  oppression, 
laid  so  hea%ily  upon  them,  there  sprang  up,  blossomed, 
and  ripened,  the  comiction,  —  a  conviction  of  such 
enei^  as  not  to  be  readily  stifled,  —  that  freedom  was 
the  natural  and  inalienable  birthright  of  man,  —  a  boon, 
according!}',  not  to  be  parted  with  on  any  terms  what- 
ever,—  especiall}'  at  the  behest  of  any  mere  earthly 
prince.  "To  lay  that  down  at  Caesar's  feet,"  wrote 
John  Milton,  *' which  we  received  not  from  him,  and 
which  accordingly  we  are  not  beholden  to  him  for,  were 
an  unworthy  action,  and  degrading  to  our  very  nature."* 
Thanks,  then,  to  the  stern  discipline  of  tj'ranny.  By 
means  of  it  were  fostered  and  intensified  those  ver}'  repub- 
lican tendencies  so  much  dreaded  by  the  crown;  and 
which,  growing  with  its  growth,  and  strengthened  with  its 
strength,  had,  ere  the  unnatural  "  Mother  Country"  was 
aware,  become  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  New  England 
character  ever  to  become  eradicated  or  subdued. 

Nor,  meantime,  let  it  be  8upxK)sed  that  the  people, 
with  all  their  love  of  liberty,  democratic  instincts,  and 
habits  of  self-government,  were  disloyal.  To  be  sure  the^' 
had  little  occasion  to  be  ferventlj^  attached  to  fatherland. 
The}'  had  been  driven  from  home  by  the  stem  hand  of  per- 
secution. They  had  been  left  to  shift  for  themselves  in 
the  wilderness;  and  when,  as  in  Philip's  war,  con- 
tending in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  their  savage  foe, 
from  neither  king  or  court   came  any  aid  "whatever. 

*  Reply  to  Salmaslas. 

t  It  may  be  urged,  and  apparently  with  reason,  that  at  least  during 
the  long  French  and  Indian  war,  the  homo  government  rendered  the 
Colonics  invaluable  service,  affording  them  the  shelter  of  its  arms,  and 
finally  delivering  them  fh>m  the  accursed  persecutions  of  thehr  inveter- 
ate and  hereditary  foe.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  according  to  Mr. 
Barry,  *•  the  condnct  of  Great  Britain  throughout  the  war  with  France, 
did  not,  to  the  Inhabitants  of  America,  justify  the  belief  that  it  acted  in 
good  faith  towards  the  Colonies,  or  designed  to  render  efficient  aid  in 
the  conquest  of  Canada." 

X  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Kew  England  Colonies 
was  of  a  peculiar  and  original  character.  From  the  very  first,  strangely, 
we  find  on  the  part,  not  even  of  the  high-bred  Puritans,  any  of  that 
fimatical,  unreasoning,  almost  adoring  devotion  to  the  crown  that,  even 
to  this  day,  characterizes  the  peoples  of  the  other  Colonies  and  depend- 
encies of  Great  Britain. 

{  "  The  colonists,"  writes  Otis,  In  1764,  "  know  the  blood  and  treas- 
ure independence  would  cost.  They  will  never  think  of  it  till  driven  to 
it,  OS  the  lost  fiital  resort  against  ministerial  oppression,  which  will  make 
the  T^isest  mad,  and  the  weakest  strong." 

The  reverent  spirit  with  which  the  people  of  New  England  had 
from  the  infancy  of  their  settlements  been  accustomed*  to  speak  of 
*•  the  mother  country,"  was  a  sufficient  evidence  of  a  sincere  and  loyal 
attachment,  on  their  part,  to  the  home  of  their  ancestors.  And  this 
conviction  cherished  by  them,  that  the  land  of  their  fathers  was  blessed 
above  all  others  in  the  possession  of  a  wise,  beneficent  constitution,  led 
them  to  weigh  well  the  consequences  of  a  rupture  with  that  country, 
and  every  stop  tending  to  disunion.  The  fiUhers  of  the  Hevolution 
were  no  hot-headed,  visionary  enthusiasts.  Rather  the  men  who  guided 
the  destinies  of  the  Province  at  the  opening  of  that  bloody  drama  were 


Though  it  was  a  dependenc}'  and  domain  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  their  own  homes,  they  were  mak- 
ing such  desperate  efforts  and  sacrifices  to  defend,  they 
were  left  to  straggle  under  their  heavy  load  absolutely 
alone. t  Yet  they  were  loyal.  J  There  is  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  accurac}' of  Franklin's  testimony  when,  in  response 
to  Lord  Camden's  charge,  that  the  Colonies  intended  to 
throw  off  their  dependence  on  the  mother  countr}',  and 
that  notwithstanding  their  boasted  affection  for  it,  meant 
soon  to  set  up  for  independence,  he  promptly  replied, ''  No 
such  idea  is  entertained  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  and 
no  such  idea  ever  will  enter  their  heads  unless  you  grossly 
abuse  them.*'  Over  and  over  again  in  their  successive  ad- 
dresses to  the  king,  seeking  a  redress  of  their  grievances, 
they  avowed  their  loj-altj^ ;  and  in  this  they  were  doubtless 
profoundly  sincere.  A  few  wise  men  may  have  foreseen 
the  impending  straggle  and  predicted  the  result ;  3'et  up  to 
the  last  the  mass  of  the  colonists  manifestly  never  di^eamed 
of  independence.  It  was  not  until  absolutely  forced  to 
resistance  that  the  American  people  declared  themselves 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  self-government.  §  All  they  had 
ever  demanded  was  simpl}'  fair  pla^  equal  rights,  tlie  un- 
molested enjojTnent  of  "  English  rights ; "  —  the  right  of 
self-government  under  the  British  constitution ;  to  make 
their  own  laws,  so  far  as  consistent  with  a  due  subordina- 
tion to  parliament ;  and  especially,  unless  duly  represented 
in  the  primal  legislative  bod}',  to  impose  on  themselves 
whatever  taxes  might  be  rightfully  required  at  their  hands.  | 

clear-headed,  for-seeing,  deep-thinking  men ;  men  who  pondered  well 
every  word  they  sent  forth  to  the  world.  No  hasty  sentence  escaped 
theh:  pens.  They  knew  at  every  step  just  what  they  were  about.  In 
their  every  measure,  they  were  guided  not  by  fancy  or  passion,  but  by 
an  enlightened  patriotism  and  a  stem  sense  of  duty.  They  had  looked 
into  the  feature  and  fiilly  counted  the  cost  They  formed  their  conclu- 
sions only  after  mature  dclibcratton*;  and  it  was  only  when,  by  a  course 
of  legislation  from  which  relief  had  been  sought  in  vain,  they  felt  forced 
to  resist,  that  they  appealed  to  arms,  leaving  the  result  to  God,  and  the 
responsibility  with  those  who  sanctioned  and  persisted  in  enforcing  the 
tyrannical  measures  they  complained  of. 

g  Of  course  every  t3rro  in  history  understands  that  it  was  the  paying 
of  a  trifling  tax  on  stamped  paper,  and  threepence  a  pound  on  tea  that, 
among  other  things,  was  so  strenuously,  and  so  stubbornly  resisted  by 
the  Colonies  at  last.  "  But  was  a  demand  of  that  nature,"  says  one, 
"  of  suflident  importance  to  go  to  war  about  ? "  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  reader  needhardly  bo  told,  a  single  drop  of  water  will  suffice 
to  cause  a  bucket  to  overflow ;  a  single  straw  to  break  a  camel's  back. 
Trifling  as  at  first  view  the  Issue  seems,  it  will  yet,  on  reflection, 
be  found  to  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  importance  to  embody 
a  great  principle ;  to  involve  a  principle,  indeed,  measuring  the  whole 
distance  between  freedom  and  serfdom,  between  manhood  and  base 
servitude.  Besides,  the  claims  controverted  by  the  colonists  were 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  whose  thick  end  was  conceived  to  be 
unmitigated  despotism.  To  the  mind  of  the  average  Anglo-Saxon, 
taxation  and  legislation  seemed  inseparable.  Taxation,  therefore, 
without  representation,  to  him  is  tyranny;  a  tyranny  to  which  to 
tamely  submit  is  to  deserve  servitude;  to  which  to  submit,  as  John 
Milton  says,  is  **an  unworthy  action,  and  degrading  to  our  yery 
nature." 
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These  rights,  however,  had  been  sternly,  haoghtil}-  re- 
fused. Rough-shod  the  ministiy  and  minions  of  the  king 
had  insisted  npon  oyerriding  them.  Grievance  followed 
grievance.  Outrage  and  wrong  "  trod  each  other's  heel." 
They  had  earned  the  right  of  revolution.  *  The  meshes 
of  t}Tanny  at  length  having  been  drawn  so  close  around 
them  that  escape  seemed  impossible,  ^'  the  resolute,"  in 
the  vigorous  language  of  another,  ^'  clad  themselves  in 
the  panoply  of  war,  and  flung  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  at 
the  feet  of  the  king  and  his  ministers." 

Meantime,  such  tyrannical  measures  as  the  ^'  Stamp 
Act,"  t  such  acts  of  lawless  violence  as  the  ^^  Boston 
Massacre,"  X  such  high-handed,  unconstitutional  meas- 
ures as  the  quartering  on  the  cities  of  a  disorderly,  hire- 
ling soldiery,  all  contributed  to  hasten  the  struggle  and 
precipitate  the  crisis.  In  consequence  of  the  destruction 
in  Boston  harbor,  by  the  citizens  of  the  town,  amidst  the 
intensest  popular  excitement,  of  large  quantities  of  tea, 
which,  in  spite  of  Boston's  self-imposed  embargo  on  that 
article,  certain  shipowners,  royal  officials  and  Tory  mer- 
chants were  determined  to  land,  General  Gage,  with  a 
large  force,  was  despatched  at  once  to  Boston,  and 
appointed  military  governor  of  the  Province.  And  now 
tlicre  was  plotting  and  counterplotting ;  oi^anization  and 
the  mustering  of  forces  on  both  sides.  The  authorities 
were  uncompromising ;  the  people  were  unawed,  deter- 
mined. A  sanguinary  collision  was  impending.  It  could 
not  long  be  delayed.  Every  aggressive  act  on  the  part 
of  the  government  was  quietly,  yet  stubbornly,  resisted. 
And  when  at  length  such  resistance,  on  the  ever-memo- 
rable fields  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  was  attended 
with  bloodshed,  the  mine,  which  had  been  so  long  pre- 
paring, was  sprung.  The  die  was  cast.  The  Rubicon 
was  passed.  The  beginning  of  the  end  had  come.  ''  The 
day-star  of  liberty,"  says  the  historian,  "had  risen  on 
America."  At  all  events,  the  signal-gun  had  been  fired 
that  announced  the  opening  of 

The  War  of  the  Revolution. 

September  1,  1774,  the  General  Court  met  at  Salem. 

General  Gage  having  dissolved  the  assembly,  the  body 

immediately  resolved  themselves  into  a  Provincial  Con- 

OBSSs,  which,  from  that  time,  continued  to  transact  the 

*  It  is  not  in  the  natnre  of  man  to  sabmit  with  tamencss  to  continaed 
encroachments  npon  his  real  or  foncicd  rights.  Ho  may  forbear  for  a 
time ;  ho  will  endoro  much.  Bnt  when  the  yolso  presses  too  heavily,  an 
effort  will  be  mode  to  throw  it  off,  regardless  of  consequences,  lca\ing 
the  issue  or  snoccss  of  his  effort  with  God.  Tho  instincts  of  a  whole 
people  may  possibly  be  wrong;  yet,  in  general,  the  maxim  Vox  popuU 
vox  Dei  holds  true.  ▲  few  persons  may  dclade  theraselyes  with  the 
Idea  that  their  rights  are  invaded,  when,  in  fact,  all  that  has  awakened 
their  resentment  is  that  wholesome  restraint  indispensable  to  the  welfare 
of  every  community.    But  when  the  public  itself  rises  in  its  might, 


business  of  the  Province,  so  far  as  the  patriots  were  con- 
cerned, until  the  erection  of  the  State  government  in 
1780. 

In  the  meantime,  Massachusetts  statesmen  had  taken 
the  lead  in  maturing  plans  for  the  union  of  the  Colonics, 
and  for  calling  a  Continental  Congress.  §  Already 
Benjamin  Church,  in  his  oration  uix>n  the  anniversary  of 
the  Boston  Massacre,  as  if  gifted  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  predicted  that  "  some  future  Congress  would 
be  the  glorious  source  of  the  salvation  of  America,"  and 
John  Hancock,  in  an  oration  on  a  later  anniversary  of 
the  same  event,  had  suggested  a  ^^  Congress  of  Deputies 
from  the  several  houses  of  assomblj'  on  the  continent, 
as  the  most  effectual  method  of  establbhing  union  for 
the  security  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  country." 
Alreadj'  Samuel  Adams,  the  master-spirit  of  the  times, 
had  proposed  that  step  said  to  have  ^^  included  the  whole 
Revolution  "  — ^the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  corre- 
spondence to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  rights  of  the 
colonists,  with  the  infringements  and  violations  thereof 
made  from  time  to  time,  and  to  communicate  and  publish 
the  same  to  the  towns  and  the  world  —  a  committee, 
James  Otis,  chairman,  whose  work  was  so  sibXy  and 
effectually  performed,  that  it  is  said  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  American  Union.  Meanwhile,  this 
institution  of  a  committee  of  correspondence  in  Massa- 
chusetts prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  like 
committees  in  all  the  Colonies.  The  resulting  interchange 
of  opinion  which  followed,  soon  happilj'  brought  all  tho 
Colonies  of  the  countrj'  to  one  mind.  Old  jealousies  were 
removed,  and  perfect  harmony-  was  restored  between  all. 
"  A  common  cause,"  it  began  to  be  said,  "  is  best  sup- 
ported by  common  association."  "  The  defence  and 
maintenance  of  rights  and  liberties  is  the  common  cause 

when  especially  the  gifted  and  the  true  as  well  as  the  masses,  the  intel- 
ligent as  well  as  the  ignorant,  the  sober  as  well  as  the  impulsive,  are 
burning  with  a  sense  of  overwhelming  injustice,  and  no  alternative  is 
left  but  to  resist  or  be  enslaved,  then  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  resist- 
ance is  lawful ;  that  resistance  to  kings  is  obedience  to  God.— Bony. 

t  This  famous  act  required  that  all  deeds  and  receipts,  and  other  legal 
documents,  should  be  written,  or  printed,  on  stamped  paper,  and  that 
this  paper  should  be  sold  by  the  tax  collectors,  the  money  going  to  tho 
government.  In  itself,  there  was  manifestly  nothing  so  very  bad  about 
this  law.  Englishmen  would  not  have  complained  of  it  at  home.  Such 
a  law,  indeed,  had  ahready  even  existed  in  England.  Taxes  have  been 
imposed  in  a  similar  way  in  America.  The  colonists  ol^ectcd  to  this 
law  because  it  involved  a  principle  —  the  right  of  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation. Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  true,  dechired  this  to  be  "  no  tyranny,** 
and  John  AVeslcy  agreed  with  him.   Tho  colonists  begged  leave  to  diiTcr. 

X  The  slaughter  by  British  troops,  under  Captain  Preston,  of  several 
citizens  in  an  ill-advised  attempt  to  quell  a  riot  in  Boston. 

{  The  reader  cannot  but  be  interested  to  notice  how  prominent  and 
leading  a  part  was  taken  by  Massachusetts  and  her  statesmen  in  the 
inauguration  of  the  Eevolutionary  movement,  and  in  layuig  the  foun- 
dations of  the  new  government. 
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of  every  American,  and  all  hence  should  unite,  hand  in 
hand,  in  one  common  association,  to  support  it,  and  to 
drive  tyranny  fh)m  these  Northern  climes.**  "  Union  " 
was  the  cry;  "union  from  Florida  to  the  plains  of 
Canada."  "  A  Congress  of  the  States  is  indispensable  ; 
we  can  redress  ourselves  if  we  will,  and  what  the  people 
wills,  shall  be  effected.**  A  Congress  of  American 
States  to  frame  a  bill  of  rights,  or  to  form  an  independent 
State  —  an  American  Commonwealth  —  was  now,  thanks 
to  the  sagacity,  and  patriotism  and  zeal  of  the  statesmen 
of  Massachusetts,  no  longer  the  fiction,  or  "  sickly  dream 
of  a  political  enthusiast.*'  It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
ready on  the  very  eve  of  realization.  June  2,  1774,  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  b}'  a  vote  of 
117  to  12,  appointed  a  committee*  to  meet,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  a  like  committee  appointed  by  other 
Colonies,  to  consult  together  upon  the  present  state  of  the 
Colonies ;  not  so  much,  we  have  reason  to  think,  to  moot, 
as  yet,  the  question  of  independency,  or  of  final  separa- 
tion from  Great  Britain,  or  even  of  the  propriety  of  an 
appeal  to  arms,  but  to  show  the  British  ministry  that  a 
determination  prevailed  throughout  the  Colonies  to  oppose 
tlieir  arbitrary  and  oppressive  laws,  and  that,  whatever 
the  cost  to  themselves,  they  were  prepared  to  take  a 
decided  stand  in  defence  of  their  rights. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  in  Boston  at  about  this  same 
time,  John  Adams  m  the  Chair,  it  was  voted  "  that  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  be  enjoined  forthwith  to 
write  to  all  the  other  Colonies,  acquainting  them  that  we 
are  not  idle,  and  that  we  are  waiting  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation for  the  result  of  a  Continental  Congress, 
whose  meeting  we  impatiently  desire,  in  whose  wisdom 
and  firmness  we  confide,  and  in  whose  determinations  we 
shall  cheerfuU}'  acquiesce." 

This  Continental  Congress  assembled  at  Carpenter's 
Hall,  in  Riiladelphia,  Sept.  5,  1774,  and  was  duly  or- 

*  The  Massachusetts  delegates  to  this  first  National  Congress  were 
James  Bowdoln,  Thomas  Gushing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and 
Robert  Treat  Paine. 

t  "  In  Tain  were  the  artifices  of  loyalists  employed  to  seduce  the  patri- 
ots to  a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  His  Excellency.  Though  hun- 
dreds were  ruined,  and  thousands  half  starved,  British  gold  was  yet 
poTi'crlcss  to  tempt  or  buy  them.  Nor  should  the  noble  example  of 
woman  be  forgotten.  Mothers  and  daughters  infhsed  their  own  earnest, 
principled  spirit  of  resistance  to  tyranny  into  the  bosoms  of  fkthers  and 
sons,  husbands  and  lovers ;  and  none  more  cheerftilly  than  they  submit- 
ted to  privations,  and  encountered  the  trials  which  fiiU  with  pcailiar 
hardship  on  their  sex.  Exposed  to  the  brutal  passions  of  the  soldiery, 
and  conscious  that  they  were  bringing  on  themselves  manifold  sorrows, 
they  did  not  yet  hesitate  to  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  home  and  its  charms, 
Ufe  and  endearments,  and  aU  the  countless  blessings  of  peace,  rather 
than  give  up —  what  was  dearer  than  all — liberty,  without  which  life  is 
a  curse.  Those  gentler  emotions,  which  are  their  ornament  and  pride, 
and  even  their  natural  aversion  to  blood,  were,  for  the  time,  to  give  way 
to  a  sterner  and  more  resolute  temper.  Tet,  withal,  they  moved  in  their 


ganized  by  the  choice  of  Peyton  Randolph,  Chairman, 
and  Charles  Thompson,  Secretary. 

Throughout  the  Revolutionary  war,  Massachusetts 
grandly  sustained  her  former  reputation  for  patriotism,  f 
public  spirit  and  valor. 

As  she  was  the  first  to  sustain  the  shock  of  battle,  and 
to  spill  her  blood  in  the  interest  of  independence  and 
libert}',  so  "wherever  a  stand  was  successfldly  made 
against  British  aggression,  and  wherever  valor  was  called 
for  in  the  assault,  there  were  found  bodies  of  men  sent 
out  by  Massachusetts,  than  whom  none  were  ever  more 
active,  valiant  or  brave."  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
because,  upon  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British 
ti-oops  (March  17,  1776),  the  theatre  of  the  war  was 
conveyed  to  New  York  and  to  the  South ;  that  because 
thus  happily  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  was  never  more 
to  be  trodden  by  a  hireling  soldiery,  or  to  be  drenched 
with  patriot  blood ;  that  because,  hence,  her  sons  were 
not  again  to  be  subjected  to  the  dread  necessit}'  of  fight- 
ing immediately  for  the  defence  of  their  own  families,  or 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  firesides,  therefore  they 
would  be  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  other  portions  of 
their  common  country^  upon  their  services,  whose  peace 
was  disturbed  by  a  foreign  foe.  Nay,  though  her  an- 
nals during  this  period  no  longer  glow  with  the  details 
of  battle  and  siege,  this  Commonwealth,  yet,  let  it  be 
remembered,  took  a  very  active  part  in  all  those  various 
movements  and  campaigns  that,  during  the  remaining 
dreary  years  of  the  war,  reflected  such  credit  upon  the 
American  arms.  Meantime,  while  her  citizen  soldiers, 
superior  to  all  sectional  feeling  or  partisan  prejudice, 
fired  with  genuine  disinterested  patriotism,  were  thus 
found  at  the  distant  front  on  quite  every  battle-field  of 
the  Revolution,  never  for  a  moment  hesitating  to  conse- 
crate their  fortunes  to  Jiberty,  and  to  seal  their  sincerity 
with  their  blood ;  so  her  patriot  statesmen  —  giants  all — 

new  sphere  with  the  same  quiet  dignity  and  deep  tenderness  which  at  aU 
times  so  adorn  the  sex,  and  render  their  presence  a  blessing  to  all; 
while  the  delicate  offices  which  none  bn^  theh:  hands  could  so  well  per- 
form, in  the  hour  of  trial,  assuaged  the  pain  of  many  a  wound,  and  re- 
lieved the  ghastliness  and  horrors  of  death."— Bon^. 

The  foUowing  is  a  specimen  of  the  patriotic  appeids  made  during  the 
dark  days  of  the  Eevolution :  — 

"  Act  like  yourselves.  Arouse  at  the  call  of  Washington  and  of  the 
country,  and  you  wiU  soon  be  crowned  with  glory,  independence  and 
peace.  Present  interest  and  ease  we  must  sacrifice;  meantime,  what 
words  can  paint  the  solid  Joys,  the  delightAil  recollections,  which  will 
fill  the  patriotic  mind  hereafter.  He  who  wishes  for  permanent  happi- 
ness, let  him  now  put  forth  aU  his  strength  for  the  immediate  salvation 
of  his  country,  and  he  shall  reap  immortal  honor  and  renoMrn.  It  is  good 
for  us  to  anticipate  the  Joy  that  wiU  fill  our  minds  when  we  shall  receive 
the  reward  of  our  labors ;  when  we  shall  see  our  country  flourish  in 
peace;  when  gratefhl  millions  shaU  hall  us  as  the  protectors  of  our 
country,  and  an  approving  conscience  shaU  light  up  eternal  sunshine  in 
our  souls." 
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during  an  that  period  that  ^^  tried  men's  souls,^  were 
ever  found  in  the  very  fore-front  of  every  battle  for 
human  rights,  as  also  in  every  service  connected  with 
settlmg  the  foundations  of  the  new  government.  Surely, 
it  can  never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  audacious  auto- 
graph of  John  Hancock  of  Massachusetts  that  heads  the 
list  of  the  immortal  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  or  that  it  was  a  no  less  illustrious  son  of  this 
same  State,  John  Adams,*  who  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  man  in  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  o(mtributed  to  the  successful  and  unan- 
imous passage  (July  4,  1776)  of  what  Daniel  Webster 
has  so  fittingly  characterized  as  the  great  ^'  title  of  our 
Bberties." 


m.     THE  COMMONWEALTH  PERIOD. 

The  Commonwealth  period  of  our  State  histoiy  dates 
from  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  in  1780. 
The  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Province,  as  early 
as  possible,  to  establish  an  independent  government. 
Hence,  while  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  yet  in 
progress,  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  were  called  upon 
to  deliberate  upon  their  civil*  affairs,  and  to  determine 
what  system  of  government  should  be  adopted  to  suc- 
ceed the  former  one,  and  how  that  system  should  be 
framed  and  adopted.  At  quite  an  early  date,  a  proposi- 
tion was  made,  in  the  General  Court,  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  form  of  government 
Convinced,  however,  that  an  enterprise  of  this  nature 
and  magnitude,  should  originate  with  the  people,  —  the 
proper  source  of  the  organic  law  ;  na}',  that  only  a  con- 
vention, composed  of  delegates  ftx)m  all  the  towns,  elected 
expressly  for  this  puqDose,  was  competent  to  draft  a 
Constitution  for  the  State ;  —  such  a  convention  was 
duly  called,  and,  at  the  appointed  time,  Sept.  1,  1779, 
assembled  at  Cambridge,  James  Bowdoin,  president. 
The  committee,  consisting  of  twenty-six  delegates, 
appointed  to  draft  the  Constitution,  reported,  at  an 
adjourned  meeting,  the  ensuing  January.     After  con- 

*  «It  is  doing  no  li\}n8tice  to  others  to  say  that  the  general  opinion 
was,  and  nniformly  has  been,  that,  in  debate,  on  the  side  of  inde- 
pendence, John  Adams  had  no  cqnal.  The  great  author  of  the  Declar- 
ation has  himself  expressed  that  opinion,  uniformly  and  strongly. 
*John  Adams,'  said  he,  'was  our  Colossus  on  the  floor.' "—Dome/ 
Webster. 

In  omnection  with  the  foregoing  tribute  to  the  senrices  of  John 
Adams,  let  John  Adams's  own  testimony  be  recorded  relative  to  the 
value  of  the  services  of  some  of  his  distinguished  Massachusetts  asso- 
ciates in  Revolutionary  fome  and  statesmanship :  **  James  Otis,  Samuel 
Adams,  and  John  Hancock,  were  the  three  most  essential  characters  of 


siderable  debate,  the  report  was  adopted.  In  the  follow- 
ing June,  the  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  people,  and  was  by  them  accepted.  In  1820,  a  con- 
vention to  revise  this  Constitution,  met  and  proposed 
various  amendments,  nine  of  which  were  in  due  time 
ratified  by  the  popular  vote. 

In  1834,  the  constitutional  provision  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  worship  was  abolished.  Since  which 
time,  the  so-called  "voluntary  system,"  which  rightly 
leaves  each  citizen  at  liberty  to  pa}'  or  not,  as  he  may 
please,  for  the  support  of  religion,  has  been  the  law  of 
the  land. 

In  1857,  amendments  of  the  Constitution  were  made, 
by  which  the  present  district  sj^stem  of  choosing  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  to  the  State  legislature  was 
adopted,  in  place  of  the  apportionment  by  towns  and 
counties. 

John  Hancock  was  elected  the  first  governor  under 
the  new  Constitution,  to  wliich  office,  with  an  interval  of 
two  years,  he  was  annually'  re-elected  until  his  death, 
exerting  to  the  last  a  profound  influence  upon  the  policy 
of  the  State. 

Once  peace  was  declared ;  once  the  objects  of  their 
manifold  and  costly  sacrifices  were  accomplished ;  once 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  United  States  were 
duly  recognized,  and  the  painM  struggle,  which  had 
thus  far  attended  their  existence  as  a  nation,  was  happily 
at  an  end, — the  citizens  of  no  section  of  the  countr}' 
more  heartily  rejoiced  than  those  of  Massachusetts. 
Every  countenance  was  radiant  with  smiles.  The  proc- 
lamation, when  read  in  the  different  cities,  was 
hailed  by  the  people  with  tumultuous  cheers.  Bells  were 
rung,  carmon  were  fired,  bonfires  blazed ;  in  the  evening, 
houses  were  brilliantly  illuminated ;  and  already-,  in  this 
hour  of  triumph,  proudlj'  the  veteran  of  the  late  war, 
was  recounting,  round  his  fireside,  the  perilous  scenes 
he  had  witnessed.  But  this  festive  condition  was  not 
long  to  continue. 

Shays'  Rebellion.^ 
Hardly  had  the  sounds  of  Revolution  died  away,  when 
civil  disturbances  broke  out  in  this  State,  of  such  dimen- 

the  ReTolution.  These  three  were  the  first  moyers,  the  most  constant, 
steady,  persevering  agents,  and  most  dishitcrested  sufferers  and  firmest 
pillara  of  the  whole  Revolntion.  Without  the  character  of  Samncl 
Adams,  especiaUjr,  the  true  histoiy  of  the  American  BeToIution  can 
never  be  written." 

t  So  caUed  from  the  name  of  its  nominal  leader,  Daniel  Shays, 
formerly  a  captain  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution ;  a  man  marked  by  no 
qualities  which  entitled  him  to  distinction,  on  the  score  either  of  cour- 
age or  ability,  and  whose  precedence  In  this  rebellion  was  the  result, 
we  are  told,  of  mere  accident  Bankrupt  in  fortune,  as  weU  as  In 
principle,  he  was  one  of  those  xecklesa  characters  always  ready  to 
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sions  as  to  threaten,  for  a  time,  the  utter  subversion  of 
law  and  order.  The  popular  emevte^  known  as  "  Shays' 
Rebellion,"  was  somewhat  notable  in  three  respects: 
1.  It  occurred,  strange  to  say,  on  the  very  heels  of  the 
successM  issue  of  a  long  and  sanguinaiy  struggle  for 
independence,  and  constitutional  liberty.  2.  This  has 
been  the  only  serious  disturbance  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  occurred  within  the  bounds  of  our  Commonwealth. 
8.  In  several  of  its  features,  this  insurrection  strikingly 
resembles  certain  later  popular  tumults  in  this  countr}', 
under  the  auspices  of  some  of  our  so-called  "  National" 
or  socialistic  movements.  The  animus  of  "Shays* 
Rebellion"  seems  to  have  consisted  largely  in  a  bitter 
grudge,  on  the  part  of  tiie  poor  against  the  rich,, —  an 
implacable  prejudice,  a  wild  rage,  —  on  the  part  of  the 
impecunious  classes  against  the  ''  bloated  bond-holders  " 
of  that  day. 

The  grounds  of  this  popular  discontent, — the  occasion 
of  this  wide-spread  '*  inundation  of  distempered  humor," 
— it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  indicate.  Then,  as 
now,  a  protracted  and  enormously  expensive  war  had 
convulsed  and  impoverished  the  land ;  had  prostrated  its 
business,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  had  also  burdened 
it  with  debt  and  taxation.  *  The  inevitable  sequel  was 
"  hard  times," — high  prices,  small  incomes,  and  oppres- 
sive taxes.  Soured,  embittered  by  their  distresses, 
impatient  under  their  temporary  privations,  and  smart- 
ing under  the  losses  incident  to  a  depreciated  currency, 
as  also  imder  the  seemingly  excessive  exactions  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  the  people,  in  many  sections,  particularly 
in  the  western  counties, — ^in  the  rural  districts,  strangely, 
rather  than  in  the  cities,  f  —  became  almost  desperate ; 
and  under  the  lead  and  instigation  of  designing  and 
desperate  men,  were  induced,  finally,  not  only  to  com- 
mit acts  of  gross  violence  against  persons  and  property, 
but  to  resort  to  open  and  organized  revolt, — flagrant 
and  treasonable  resistance  against  the  government  and 
its  righteous  authority.  Thousands,  meantime,  from 
one  motive  or  another,  sympathized  more  or  less  with 
the  movement.  A  somewhat  formidable  military  force 
was  mustered  by  the  inamgents,  and  put  into  the  field. 
Certain  of  tlie  inferior  courts,  against  which  Uiese 
^'  Regulators  "  seemed  to  have  a  special  spite,  were  taken 

"  embark  on  tbo  flood  of  any  desperate  adventare,"  in  the  hope  either 
of  obtaining  notoriety,  or  improving  his  outward  condition.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  the  halter  he  had  so  richly  earned,  and  finally  ended 
his  earthly  career  at  Sparta,  N.  T. 

Leagued  with  this  desperado,  in  his  insane  opposition  to,  and  crusade 
against  the  goTcmment,  were  men  fax  more  competent  than  ho- for  high 
military  command,  and  more  formidable  by  far  and  influential  as  rebels 
against  the  laws.  Among  these,  may  be  mentioned  Luke  Day,  of  West 
Springfield,  also  formerly  a  captain  in  the  RcTolutionary  army,  and 
really  the  master-spirit  of  the  insurrection  Imown  as  Shays'  Rebellion. 


charge  of  by  the  rebels,  and  not  suffered,  save  under 
restraint,  to  hold  their  regular  sessions ;  while  the  whole 
State,  to  a  very  considerable  extend  was  becoming  per- 
vaded with  feverish  excitement  and  alarm.  The  situa- 
tion was  becoming  truly  critical.  The  ship  of  state 
seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  tornado 
of  popular  wrath,  and  by  it  was  apparently  being  rapidly 
borne  on  towards  breakers  of  anarchy  and  political 
chaos. 

The  govenunent  at  length  roused  itself.  The  General 
Court  authorized  the  governor  (Bowdoin)  to  employ  vig- 
orous means  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  Greneral  Lincoln 
— a  man  of  Revolutionary  renown,  of  no  less  command- 
ing abilities  as  a  statesman,  than  gifts  as  a  commander, 
or  excellence  as  a  man — ^was  put  in  command  of  the  mil- 
itia. The  crisis  of  the  madness  and  folly  was  soon 
reached.  Shays,  having  made  an  attack  on  Greneral 
Shepard,  at  Springfield,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
possession  of  an  arsenal  at  that  point,  was  utterly  and 
ignominiously  repulsed,  though  with  only  slight  loss  of 
life.  Hotly  pursued  b}'  Greneral  Lincoln,  the  discom- 
fitted  leader,  with  a  handfUl  of  his  allies,  pushed  forward 
to  the  hills  of  Pelham.  Being  still  farther  followed  up, 
the  rapidly  dwindling,  and  now  utterly  demoralized,  in- 
surgent force,  was  finally  overtaken  at  Petersham,  where 
it  speedily  received  the  coup  de  gracCj  the  frightened 
rebels  scattering  like  sheep  in  every  direction,  while  the 
redoubtable  Shays  succeeded  in  effecting  his  beggarly 
escape  to  the  wilderness  of  distant  New  Hampshire. 
And  thus  was  substantially  ended  this  singularly  wide- 
spread, and  very  nearly  disastrous  rebellion. 

The  history  of  all  such  disturbances  clearly  shows 
that,  in  popular  tumults,  reason  is  practically  dethroned, 
while  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  when  highly  exasper- 
ated, obedient  to  the  clamor  and  ruling  passion  of  the 
hour,  overleap  the  barriers  of  outward  restraint,  and 
riot  in  suicidal  and  hideous  excesses. 

The  Adoption  of  the  National  Constitution, 
And  yet  Shays'  rebellion  may  have  after  all  been  at- 
tended by  at  least  one  important  practical  result.     It  may 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  generally  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  larger  and  more  effective  federal  prerogative. 

•  These  debts  had  been  contracted  by  individuals,  corporations,  and 
by  the  State  itself. 

t  It  often  happens  that  the  rural  districts  are  jealous  of  the  commer- 
cial, and  that  apparent  difference  of  interest  separates. men  widely  from 
each  other  in  thek  political  views.  Thus,  when  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion came  up  for  adoption,  the  strongest  affirmative  vote  was  given  by 
the  larger  towns,  the  seats  of  trade  and  mechanical  industry ;  while 
the  smaller  towns,  inhabited  by  a  rural  population,  and  particularly 
those  counties  in  which  these  disturbances  had  occurred,  voted  largely 
in  the  negative. 
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While  this  eivil  strife  was  in  progress  in  Massachusetts, 
threatening  to  convulse  society  to  its  very  centre,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  awakened  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  liveliest  interest,  sympathy  and  alarm.  And 
yet,  whatever  the  possibilities  involved  to  the  imperilled 
State,  it  was  evident  to  all  that  the  Confederation  was 
helpless — ^had  neither  the  authority,  power,  or  the  means 
to  interfere  in  suppressing  this  revolt.  By  impressively 
calling  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  the  country  at 
large  thus  to  this  fatal  weakness  or  defect  connected  with 
our  general  government,  may  not  this  ominous  insurrec- 
tion in  Massachusetts  have  served  an  important  purpose 
— have  had  at  least  the  indirect  effect  to  hasten  the  adop- 
tion of  a  national  government?  *'The  gate- way  to  po- 
litical perdition  had  been  opened,**  B&ys  another,  "and  as 
gazing  into  the  awM  gulf  yawning  at  their  feet,  there 
was  revealed  to  their  startled,  astonished  vision,  the  ele- 
ments of  discord  and  anarchy,  seething  and  simmering 
there,  what  wonder  that  even  the  most  resolute  stood 
aghast  at  the  prospect  of  civil  disaster,  at  any  moment 
possible,  unless  to  the  Union  should  be  conceded  powers 
adequate  for  the  conservation  of  peace  and  order?" 
Yea,  in  the  lurid  glare  of  this  one  uprising  of  the  more 
turbulent  elements  of  society,  the  people  of  the  country 
may  have  realized  more  vividly  than  ever  before  with 
what  ease,  unless  there  should  be  lodged  somewhere  in 
the  system  a  centripetal  force  adequate  to  hold  it  steadily, 
serenel}''  in  its  majestic  course,  even  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  this  glorious  constellation  of  States  might,  at 
any  moment,  fly  wild  from  its  orbit,  and  wander  blazing 
into  the  abysses. 

The  growing  conviction  that  it  was  not  enough  to  be 
delivered  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  domination,  but  that 
there  must  be  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  preserve  domestic  tranquillity,  to  perpetuate 
the  blessings  which  independence  involves,  b}'  maintain- 
ing security,  order,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  the 
due  subordination  of  all  to  a  common  national  authority, 
was  daily  being  strengthened  and  confirmed.  To  pro- 
vide such  security,  and  establish  such  a  stable  order  of 
things,  was  the  arduous  duty  to  which  the  statesmen  of 
America  were  next  to  address  their  best  effort. 

The  steps  preparatory  to  the  calling  of  a  convention 
to  draft  such  a  Constitution  as  to  give  greater  stability  to 
the  Union,  wpre  taken  in  Massachusetts,  May  31,  1785, 

♦  **  The  benefits  from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  were 
immediate  and  substantial.  Order  promptly  arose  out  of  confusion. 
Mutual  confidence  was  strengthened.  The  arts  and  employments  of 
life  were  encouraged.  Commercial  enterprise  rapidly  Increased.  The 
credit  of  the  government,  by  wise  and  efficient  provisions  in  the  finances 
of  the  country,  the  regulation  of  foreign  trade,  and  the  collection  of  the 
revenues,  was  speedily  restored.    And  the  whole  nation,  from  a  state  of 


during  the  administration  of  Governor  Bowdoin.  In 
Feb.,  1787,  the  Massachusetts  delegation  succeeded  in 
introducing  into  Congress  a  resolution,  which  was  passed, 
sanctioning  the  calling  of  such  a  convention.  Delegates 
firom  all  the  States  were  chosen  to  attend  it.  The  con- 
vention met  in  Philadelphia,  May  25,  1787,  and,  on  mo- 
tion of  Bobert  Morris,  was  organized  by  the  choice  of 
George  Washington  for  president.  The  result  of  the 
convention  was  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  "  con- 
sidered truly  federal  and  republican,*'  —  the  product 
of  the  matured  reflection  of  the  assembled  wisdom  of 
the  Republic — ^which  was  laid  before  Congress,  and  sub- 
mitted to  conventions  of  the  people  in  different  States 
for  adoption  or  rejection.  The  convention  in  Massa- 
chusetts called  for  this  purpose  convened  at  Boston,  Jan. 
9,  1788,  and  continued  in  session  for  nearly  a  month. 
The  members  of  this  body,  over  three  hundred  in  num- 
ber, comprising  not  a  few  of  those  who  had  served  at 
Philadelphia,  as  also  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
vention for  fVaming  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
were  among  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  State.  The 
convention  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Governor 
Hancock  as  president.  On  the  6th  of  Feb.,  1788,  the 
convention  voted  the  ratification  of  the  National  Consti- 
tution b}*  a  vote  of  187  to  168 — the  oldest  and  first-set- 
tled towns  in  the  State  casting  the  strongest  afifirmative 
vote ;  Boston  and  Plymouth,  in  this  respect,  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  acting  together  in 
this  notably  patriotic  work.* 

The  War  of  1812. 

Massachusetts  was  undoubtedly  opposed  to  our  *'  last 
war  "  with  Great  Britain.  Not  that  she  did  not  consider 
that  the  nation  had  a  real  grievance  demanding  redress, 
but  it  was  believed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  this  State  that,  under  the  guidance  of  a  prudent  and 
magnanimous  spirit,  the  difficulties  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments might  have  been  amicably  ac^usted.  There 
was  doubtless  enough  in  the  matter  of  impressment,  the 
principal  cause  for  the  declaration  of  war,  to  appeal  lo 
the  patriotism  of  the  people  "  to  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment security  from  the  domineering  insolence  of  un- 
authorized press-gangs."  t  Still,  confessedly  grievous 
as  was  this  evil,  and  imperatively  as  it  demanded  re- 
embarrassment  and  weakness,  made  steady  adyances  to  wealth,  to 
jaower,  and  to  vital  prosperity." — Barry, 

t  Ostensibly  the  war  was  waged  to  avenge  the  stimulation  of  Indian 
massacres,  paper  blockades,  and  plunder  of  our  property  on  the  ocean, 
for  which  the  only  satisfaction  was  contemptuous  insult,  as  well  as  for 
the  impressment  of  seamen.  Tet  it  was  undeniably  on  the  latter  issue 
that  the  war  came  finally  to  turn.    At  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  it 
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dress,  it  was  insisted  that  the  difficulty  might  have  been 
adjusted  by  wise  negotiation ;  an  opinion,  the  wisdom  of 
which  was  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  event — the 
matter  of  impressment,  strange  to  say,  having  been 
entirely  evaded  in  the  final  pacification  between  tiie  two 
countries ;  having  been  left,  after  all,  to  be  adjusted  by 
the  peaceful  methods  of  negotiation  and  diplomacy. 

But  Massachusetts,  moreover,  believed  the  declaration 
and  prosecution  of  this  war  impolitic  and  inexpedient. 
It  is  true  that,  being  overwhelmingly  Federal  in  her  poli- 
tics at  the  time,  and  the  war  being  a  distinctively  Demo- 
cratic administration  measure,  she  would  naturally  have 
opposed  the  war  on  strictly  partisan,  or  political  grounds.* 
But  Massachusetts  felt  that  she  had  more  vital  and  sub- 
stantial grounds  for  her  opposition  to  the  war  than  those 
of  a  mere  partisan  nature.  The  people  of  this  State  were 
principally  engaged  in  conmierdal  pursuits.  With  them, 
the  spirit  of  thrift  was  greater  than  any  thirst  for  military 
glory.  Here  there  existed  no  supernumerary  class  of 
young  men,  left  in  idleness,  as  at  the  South,  by  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  hence  sighing,  as  they  read  of 
the  battles  of  Europe,  for  swords  and  for  military  renown. 
Naturally,  therefore,  and  not  fh)m  cowardice,  or  fix)m 
parsimony,  or  fh>m  any  willingness  to  sacrifice  the  true 
interests  of  the  country,  but  fh)m  a  profound  conviction 
that  peace,  and  not  war,  was  the  true  policy  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  that  all  her  interests  would  be  best  subserved 
thereby,  the  voice  of  Massachusetts  was  steadfastly,  not 
for  war,  but  for  peace,  f 

Meantime,  whatever  the  views  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  the  policy  and  expediency  of  this  war,  the  citizens  of 
this  State  yet  recognized  the  obligation  of  all  alike,  with- 
out distinction,  since  war  had  been  declared  by  proper 
authorities,  to  sustain  the  government  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  same  until  the  unhappy  contest  should  be  brought 

was  said  on  good  authority,  that  not  less  than  2,500  American  seamen, 
claiming  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  refusing  to  fight  against  their 
country,  were  committed  at  once  to  Dartmoor  and  other  prisons,  where 
most  of  them  were  detained  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  years.  Was 
not  this  enough  to  Justify  at  least  earnest  remonstrance,  if  not  actual 
resistance?  Can  we  be  surprised  that  such  an  outrage  caused  an 
unparalleled  excitement  throughout  the  country,  and  was  appealed  to 
with  great  force  by  the  Mends  of  the  war,  in  justification  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  ? 

In  his  youth,  the  writer  remembers  to  have  read  a  volume  containing 
a  narrative  of  the  experiences  of  one  of  these  Dartmoor  prisoners,  and 
the  record  was  as  harrowing  almost  as  those  of  our  boys  later  confined 
in  Libby  or  AndersonviUe. 

•  So  sharply  were  party  lines  drawn  hi  those  days  that,  though  there 
was  probably  no  intention  on  his  part  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  Federal 
government,  or  to  oppose  their  enforcement  within  constitutional 
bounds,  yet  the  rancor  of  party  spirit  did  not  hesitate  very  severely  to 
censure,  if  it  did  not  impeach,  the  motives  of  tlie  Federal  governor, 
Strong,  because  of  his  extreme  reluctance,  in  response  to  the  President's 
reqnisitioii,  to  order  the  militia  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 


to  a  successful  issue.  In  proof  of  this,  she  points  proudly 
to  the  great  numbers  of  seamen  she  furnished  to  man  the 
United  States  Nav}',  and  by  which  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cesses of  the  war  were  won. 

In  August,  1812,  Captain  Isaac  HuU,  commander  of 
the  frigate  "  Constitution,"  having  attacked  and  captured 
the  English  fHgate  "  Guerriere,"  on  his  return  to  Boston 
was  received  by  all  classes  with  enthusiastic  greetings. 
A  salute  was  fired  on  the  occasion.  The  pubUc  dinner 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  respectable  merchants 
of  the  town,  and  by  officers  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation. 
Part}'  distinctions  were  for  the  moment  forgotten,  and  the 
rejoicing  of  the  people  was  for  the  success  of  their 
nation's  arms. 

June  1,  1813,  a  battle  was  fought  off  Boston  harbor, 
in  sight  of  a  multitude  of  anxious  spectators,  between 
the  United  States  fngate  "  Chesapeake,"  commanded  by 
Captain  Lawrence,  and  the  British  frigate  "  Shannon," 
which,  after  an  engagement  of  only  fifteen  minutes,  ter- 
minated unfortunately  for  the  American  ship.  The  ship 
was  taken,  and  the  captain  himself  was  mortally  wounded. 
Captain  Lawrence  died  five  days  later,  and  was  buried  at 
Halifax,  with  militar}'  honors.  Not  long  after  he  was  re- 
buried  at  Salem  with  most  imposing  ceremonies  —  Hon. 
Joseph  Story  acting  as  the  orator  of  the  day.  The 
citizens  of  Boston  had  been  the  more  interested  in  this 
engagement,  and  felt  the  more  afflicted  at  its  issue,  inas- 
much as  the  "  Chesapeake"  had  been  for  some  time  in 
port,  and  her  officers,  especially  her  gallant  commander, 
were  well  known,  and  very  highly  esteemed. 

Tlie  Hartford  Convention. 
This  memorable  bod}',  consisting  of  an  assemblage  of 
delegates  ftom  the  New  England  States, .and  called  "to 
devise  means  of  security  and  defence  which  may  be  con- 

The  Federal  party,  which,  from  Washington  to  Jefferson,  was  in 
power,  and  which  stood  for  the  largest  practicable  centralization  of 
power  in  the  general  government,  was  the  Conservative  party ;  while  the 
Democratic  party  (then  called  Republican),  which  stood  for  the  largest 
possible  liberty.  State  and  individual,  consistent  with  nationality,  and 
which,  for  the  most  part,  retained  possession  of  the  government  from 
Jefferson  down  to  our  own  generation,  was,  for  many  years,  esteemed 
the  party  of  progress. 

t  We  would  not  be  understood  as  intimathig  that  the  war  of  1812, 
was,  after  all,  altogether  ftitile,  or  vain.  Revealing,  as  it  did,  to  our- 
selves, as  well  as  to  foreign  nations,  our  resources;  preventing,  it  is 
possible,  future  wars,  by  averting  foreign  wrongs,  and  insphing  in  a 
people,  divided  and  alienated,  a  fbeling  of  brotherhood,  and  the  pride  of 
nationality,  that  have  since  borne  us  through  many  a  crisis,  and 
of  which  we  feel  the  influence  to  the  present  hour,  the  indirect  effiicts 
of  that  contest,  at  least,  were  undeniably  beneficial.  Let  not,  there- 
fore, this  war,  or  its  warriors,  or  its  examples  of  unostentatious 
self-devotion  and  patriotic  self-denial,  be  spoken  lightly  of,  or  re- 
warded amid  the  more  conspicuous  sacrifices  of  a  later  conflict,  with 
oblivion. 
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sistent  with  the  prQservation  of  our  resouFces  from  total 
ruin,  adapted  to  our  local  situation  and  mutual  relations 
and  habits,  and  not  repugnant  to  our  obligations  as 
members  of  the  Union,"  met  at  Hartford,  December  15, 
1814.  This  famous  convention  was  born  in  a  commit- 
tee-room of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  under  the 
auspices  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis.  The  legislature  con- 
senting to  adopt  and  baptize  the  bantling,  and  to  notify 
'*  all  the  rest  of  mankind"  of  his  advent,  he  came  early 
to  great,  albeit  we  think  unmerited,  distinction. 

George  Cabot,  an  eminent  citizen  of  this  State,  was 
the  president  of  that  illustrious  conclave.  And  such 
other  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  as  William  Pres- 
cott  of  Boston,  father  of  the  historian,  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  —  statesman,  orator,  jurist,  sage  —  Stephen  Long- 
fellow, father  of  the  poet,  and  many  others  hardly  less 
eminent  for  their  talents  and  virtues,  took  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  that  famous  convention ;  —  names  these, 
surely,  of  sufficient  note  to  preserve  that  body  £h)m  the 
'  lidiculously  false  and  absurd  charges  so  long  and  so 
l>ersistently  preferred  against  it.* 

That  this  convention  was  reactionary  in  its  temper 
I  and  tendencies  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.    It 
'  seems  to  have  been  a  calm,  temperate,  albeit  emphatic 
I  expression  of  Pederal  resentment  against  the  administra- 
tiqn  for  its  method  of  conducting  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  ;  a  vigorous  protest  especially  against  its  almost 
utter  n^lect  of  the  greatly  exposed  New  England  sea- 
board.   But  that  there  was  ever  anything  seditious  or 
treasonable  connected  with  its  proceedings,  there  has 
never  been  discovered  the  slightest  shred  of  evidence  to 
show.      Meantime  that  unhappy   **  Hartford   Conven- 
tion," called  simply  to  propose  a  few  harmless  amend- 

*  As  an  illustration  of  how  great,  wise,  and  patriotic  men  are  liable 
to  be  carried  away  by  a  storm  of  partisan  apprehension  and  pr^udlce} 
wc  quote  below,  fh>m  the  '*  life  and  Letters  of  the  kte  George  Ticlc- 
nor."  As  the  elder  President  Adams  was  to  give  him  some  letters  of 
introduction  to  important  public  persons  whom  he  might  meet  on  his 
way  to  Virginia,  Mr.  T.  visited  the  retu-ed  statesman  at  his  residence 
in  Quincy.    He  thus  writes  of  the  interview : 

"  I  was  then  twenty-three  years  old,  and  though  I  had  seen  Mr. 
Adams  occasionally,  there  was  no  real  acquaintance  between  us.  It 
was  a  time  of  great  general  anxiety.  The  war  of  1812  was  then  going 
on,  and  New  England  was  suflfering  from  it  severely.  The  Hartford 
Convention  was  then  in  session.  Mr.  Adams  was  bitterly  opposed  to  it. 
Mr.  Cabot,  who  was  ray  acquaintance,  and  in  some  degree  my  friend, 
was  its  pi-esident  Soon  after  I  was  seated  in  Mr.  Adams's  parlor -* 
where  were  no  one  but  himself  and  Mrs.  Adams,  who  was  knitting — 
ho  began  to  talk  of  the  condition  of  the  country  with  great  earnestness. 
I  said  not  a  word.  Mrs.  Adams  was  equally  silent  But  Mr.  Adams, 
who  was  a  man  of  strong  and  vehement  passions,  went  on  more  and 
more  vehemently.  He  was  dressed  in  a  single-breasted,  dark-green 
caat,  buttoned  tightly  by  very  large,  white,  metal  buttons,  over  his 
somwhat  rotund  person.  As  he  grew  more  and  more  excited  in  his 
discourse,  he  impatiently  endeavored  to  thrust  his  hand  into  the  breast 
of  his  coat.    The  buttons  did  not  yield  readily.    At  last  he  forced  his 


ments  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  withal  mildly  to 
complain  of,  and  to  criticise  certain  alleged  unwarranta- 
ble assumptions  of  power  and  pretogative,  on  the  part 
of  the  dominant  party,  —  that  "  Hartford  Convention," 
alas!  was  fatal  to  all  its  authors  and  abettors — not 
only  contributiug  to  the  doom  of  the  old  Federal  party, 
but  resulting  withal  in  the  exclusion  from  political  power 
in  the  nation  of  almost  every  man  implicated  in  its  doings. 

Slavery  in  Massachusetts, 

The  odious  traffic  in  human  beings  known  as  chattel 
slavery  was  never  sanctioned  in  Massachusetts.  True, 
from  quite  an  early  period  there  had  been  a  few  slaves 
in  the  Province,  owned  principally  by  the  wealthier 
classes,  and  valued  at  fh>m  £10  to  £25.  But,  in  gen- 
eral, slaveiy  was  so  repugnant  to  the  principles  and 
instincts  of  the  Puritans,  that  it  was  alwaj's  viewed  by 
them  with  abhorrence;  and  hence,  fortunately,  never 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  fixed  or  '*  peculiar  institu- 
tion "  of  New  England,  f 

Meantime,  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  the  atten- 
tion of  patriots  and  philanthropists,  in  Massachusetts  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  had  been  directed. to  this  subject. 
Under  the .  colonial  and  provincial  charters,  though 
slavery  itself  was  not  specifically  disapproved,  the  slave 
trade  was  deprecated  and  denounced  as  a  disgrace  to 
humanity.  Five  AMcans,  supposed  to-  have  been  kid- 
napped, having  been  brought  into  the  Colony  (1645)  by 
Captain  Smith,  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  were  at  once  ordered 
to  be  liberated,  and  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
buying  and  selling  of  slaves,  ^^  except  those  taken  in 
lawAil  war,  or  reduced  to  servitude  for  their  crimes."  X 
The  General  Court  never  neglected  any  favorable  oppor- 

hand  in,  saybig  as  he  did  so,  hi  a  load  voice,  and  with  a  most  excited 
manner:  *  Thank  God  I  thank  God!  George  Cabot's  close-buttoned 
ambition  has  broke  at  last  He  wants  to  be  President  of  New  England, 
sir ! '  I  felt  so  uncomfortable  that  I  made  my  aduiowledgmcnts  for  his 
kindness  in  giving  me  the  letters,  and  escaped  as  soon  as  I  could." 

t  Randolph  speaks  of  two  hundred  slaves  in  the  Colony  in  1676. 
Another  author!^  speaks  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  1680.  For  the 
space  of  fifty  years  after  its  first  settlement,  no  slaves  were  imported 
into  the  Colony.  At  that  time,  after  a  twenty  months'  voyage,  a  vessel 
brought  hither  forty  or  fifty  negroes,  mostly  women  and  children,  and 
these  were  sold  here  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twen^  pounds  apiece.  After- 
ward, at  rare  intervals,  two  or  three  negroes  at  a  time  were  brought 
hither  firom  Barbadoes,  and  from  other  of  his  Hi^esty's  plantations,  and 
sold  for  about  twenty  pounds  each.  Meanthne,  the  opinion  is  expressed 
by  the  early  chronicler,  that  as  many  Scots  as  Africans,  captured  dur- 
ing the  border  wars  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  about  half  as 
many  Irish,  had  been  brought  to  this  country  and  likewise  sold  for  ser- 
vants. Clearly  our  New  EngUmd  ancestors  were  guiltless  of  any  pro- 
slavery  pr^udice  based  simply  on  color.  The  earliest  known  adver- 
tisement of  slaves  for  sale  in  New  England  was  in  1704. 

X  Many  of  the  captives,  says  Mr.  Palfirey,  taken  during  and  at  Uie 
close  of  King  Philip's  war,  were  sold  to  service  among  the  conquerors, 
and  many  were  transported  to  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.    This  last  is 
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tunity,  either  to  discountenance  the  practice  of  holding 
slaves,  or  to  express  its  hearty  abhorrence  especially  of 
the  slave  trade.  In'  a  convention  held  at  Worcester 
(June  14,  1775),  it  was  resolved,  "that  we  abhor  the 
enslaving  of  any  of  the  human  race,  and  particularly  of 
the  negroes  in  this  country ;  and  that  whenever  there 
shall  be  a  door  opened,  or  opportunity  presented,  for 
anything  to  be  done  towards  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes,  we  will  use  our  influence  and  endeavor  that 
such  a  thing  may  be  brought  about." 

At  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  as  already  inti- 
mated, there  seems  to  have  been  a  more  general  disposi- 
tion than  ever,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  negro 
slaves  in  the  Province,  with  reference  to  some  effectual 
measures  looking  towards  their  early  emancipation.* 
In  the  fall  of  1776,  when  several  blacks,  who  had  been 
brought  into  Salem  on  board  a  British  prize  ship,  fVom 
Jamaica,  had  been  advertised  to  be  sold,  the  legislature 
promptly  interfered,  and  ordered  them  to  be  liberated 
forthwith.  Meanwhile,  the  new  State  Constitution,  in 
the  very  first  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  based 
directly  upon  the  noted  axiom  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  had  declared  that  ''all  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal "  —  a  clause  said  to  have  been  inserted 
by  Judge  Lovell  with  special  reference  to  the  subject  of 
slaver}'. 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  public  expression  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  this  subject  could  not  well  be  long  de- 
layed. In  1783,  a  casef  involving  this  all-important 
question  came  to  trial.  The  supreme  judicial  court, 
sitting  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  did  not  hesitate  to 
decide  that  the  aforesaid  provision  of  the  new  State 
Constitution  had  unquestionably  abolished  slavery  in  the 

said  to  have  been  the  fkte  of  the  only  furviving  son  of  the  wretched 
King  Philip— an  ignoble  doom  for  the  last  of  a  noble  race.  Surely  the 
sbis  of  the  fothers  are  visited  upon  the  children.  Meantime,  deeply  as 
they  had  suffered,  cruelly  as  they  had  been  outraged  and  wronged, 
it  if  to  be  regretted  that  our  ancestors  did  not  exhibit  a  little  more 
clemency  towards  the  comparatively  irresponsible  parties  to  that 
great  crime.  And  yet,  horrible,  repulsive  as  is  the  act  of  Foiling 
a  man  c^  woman  or  child  to  be  a  slave,  it  should  be  remem!.ercd 
that  in  this  instance  it  was  done,  not  indeed  simply  because  the 
victims  had  black  blood  in  their  veins,  but  by  way  of  inflicting  pen- 
alty for  crime. 

*  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  Historical  Society,  Col.  John  S.  Rice  read  extracts  ftom  a  prol)- 
ably  unpublished  letter  firom  John  Adams  to  Dr.  Belknap,  the  historian 
of  New  Hampshire,  touching  upon  the  method  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Massachusetts.  Ttie  real  cause  of  the  emancipation,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Adams,  was  the  multiplication  of  laboring  white  people,  who 
would  not  allow  the  labor  by  which  alone  they  could  gain  a  subsistence 
to  be  done  by  slaves.  The  scoffs  and  jeers  of  the  white  people  led  the 
negroes  to  be  so  idle  and  dissipated  that  slavery  was  abolished  as  a  mat- 
ter of  economy.  Rev.  J.  W.  Harding  recalled  the  fact  that  Rev.  Dr. 
Stephen  Williams  of  Longmeadow  owned  several  slaves,  one  of  whom 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  following  pas- 
sage in  the  history  of  Mr.  Barrj-,  relative  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  written  a  generation 
ago,  reads  curiously  to-day  in  the  light  of  events  which 
have  since  transpired.  He  B&ys:  ''It  (slaver)^)  has 
multiplied  sevenfold  and  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  serious  evils  of  the  nation.  Whether  it  will  expand 
and  increase,  diffusing  abroad  a  moral  miasma,  to  taint 
and  corrupt  the  whole  body  politic,  are  questions  which 
are  certainly  of  vital  importance.  But  may  we  not  hoi>e 
that  a  merdfhl  God  will  open  a  way  in  accordance  witli 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  by  which  the  country 
may  be  rid  of  this  evil  without  the  intervention  of  a 
violence  which  could  end  only  in  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Union,  or  in  an  exasperation  of  feeling  which  would 
rankle  so  deeply  as  to  banish  forever  brotherly  love? 
This  is  the  problem  of  the  nineteenth  century :  who  does 
not  pray  that  it  may  be  happily  solved?  " 

The  problem  has  alread}',  and  long  since,  been  solved ; 
alas,  not  by  the  peaceful  method  prayed  for,  but  amid 
the  din  and  smoke  and  tempest  of  battle;  by  "wading 
through  slaughter;"  by  pouiing  out  patriot  blood  like 
water  on  man}'  a  desperately  contended  field ;  by  offering 
on  the  altar  of  tlie  national  honor  and  the  national  life, 
the  most  costly  sacrifices  of  the  heart  on  the  part  of  mil- 
lions. Slavery  finallj^  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
nation,  and  it  required  all  the  energies  of  the  young 
republic  to  fling  the  monster  from  its  breast  and  to  ciush 
it;  and  then,  to  reorganize  its  dismembered  territory, 
and  to  establish  over  the  same  its  supi'enie  authorit}-. 
True,  somewhat  of  that ''  exasperation  of  feeling  "  pre- 
dictib  has  doubtless  been  developed.  Yet,  let  us  hope 
that,  under  the  guidance  of  prudence,  magnanimity  and 
righteousness,  all  this  exasperation  of  feeling  may  be 

was  sometimes  pnt  in  Jail  for  ponishment,  and  another,  who  ultimately 
drowned  himself  in  a  well,  was  often  whipped  by  a  council  of  neigh- 
bors. In  this  connection,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  Henry  Brewer  rec- 
ollects that  Col.  Worthington  owned  a  gennine  Guinea  negn>  female, 
who  was  one  day  terribly  firightcned  by  a  thunder-storm.  She  put  on 
her  best  crimson  waist  and  petticoat,  and,  being  asked  what  she  did  that 
for,  replied  that  it  was  the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  she  wanted  to  be 
flt  for  the  good  company  she  expected  to  meet. 

On  this  same  occasion  was  read  a  very  interesting  sketch  by  Judge 
Henry  Morris,  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts,  and  especially  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  and  Springfield. 

t  The  case  thus  decided  originated  some  time  previously.  It  was 
occasioned  by  a  citizen's  beating  and  imprisoning  his  negro  servant, 
whom  he  claimed  as  his  slave.  This  offence  the  public  could  not  over- 
look ;  and  the  defendant  was  Judged  guilty  of  an  assault,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  shillings.  And  thus  was  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Massachusetts,  after  an  existence  of  over  a  century,  finally 
virtually  effected.  Many  who  had  been  held  in  bondage  still  continued 
as  servants  in  the  fomilies  of  theic  masters  during  their  lives.  At  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  fcvr  such  left,  and  the  in- 
stitution died  a  natural  death.  The  slave  trade  was  prohibited  in  1788. 
— Barry*«  Hitt.  of  N.  £.,  Zd  vol,  pp,  188-9. 
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allayed,  and  that,  in  its  stead,  brotherly  love  —  an  intel- 
ligent, incorruptible  patriotism  —  may  come  speedily  and 
universally  to  prevail. 

The  Anti-Slavery  Agitation. 
Among  the  many  things,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
said  to  have  originated  on  the  fertile  soil  of  Massachu- 
setts, it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  she  is  responsible  for 
the  birth  of  that  "  pestilent "  and  "  incendiar}' "  thing 
]  known  as  "  Abolitionism."     Nor  do  I  know  that  she 
,  hesitates  for  a  moment,  or  blushes  to  own  it.     Xa}-,  as 
'  the  ages  roll  on,  and  America  becomes  more  and  more 
the  *'  land  of  the  free,"  as  well  as  the  "home  of  the 
I  brave,"  it  will  appear  more  and  more,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  verj*  brightest  jewels  in  the  coronet  of 
'  her  fame  are  the  names  of  those  unflinching,  imcompro- 
mising  advocates  of  fVeedom  —  of  abolition,  of  immedi- 
ate and  unconditional  emancipation  of  the  slave— Wen- 


I  *  Mr.  Garrison's  Anti-sLivery  society  was  organized  Jan.  6, 1832,  in 
the  Belknap  Street  School-house,  Boston  (called  in  the  vernacular  of  the 

[  day  the  "Nigger  School-House"  on  "Nigger  Hill").  The  original 
members  of  that  society  were :  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Oliver  John- 
son, Kobcrt  B.  Hall,  Arnold  BulTum,  William  J.  Snclling,  John  £. 
Fuller,  Moses  Thatcher,  Joshua  Coffin,  Stillman  B.  Kewcomb,  Be^ja- 

'  mip  C.  Bacon,  Isaac  Knapp,  Henry  K.  Stockton ;  Oliver  Johnson  at 

present  bcbig,  it  is  supposed,  the  sole  survivor  of  these  original  signers 

of  the  constitution  of  this  original  Abolitionist  organization.    These 

men  were  all  poor,  not  able  altogether,  probably,  to  put  so  much  as 

1^100  into  the  treasury  of  the  society ;  but  they  were  determined ;  they 

were  in  earnest.    Mr.  Garrison  was  the  centre  and  soul  of  this  group, 

of  this  movement.     He  never  fhltercd ;  he  never  doubted.    Realizing 

ftilly  that  the  cause  was  God's,  not  man's,  never,  even  the  darkest  hour, 

was  he  once  doubtful  of  ultimate  victory.    He  lived  to  see  that  glad 

day.  ^ 

William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

Bom  in  Massachusetts,  December  12, 1804. 

LrvBD  TO  Free  the  Slave,  and  to  see  him  Free. 

Died  in  New  York,  May  24, 1879. 

Farewell !    The  citadel  of  Freedom  saved. 
What  matter  if  Its  Garrison's  no  more  ? 

t  Mr.  Garrison's  well-known  words  indicate  the  temper,  not  only  of 
the  great  agitator  himself,  but  of  the  knot  of  indomitable  spirits  he 
gathered  about  him:  "I  am  in  earnest.  I  will  not  equivocate;  I  will 
not  excuse ;  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch ;  and  /  tdU  be  heard.  '* 

I  Few  men  ever  accomplished  so  much,  with  means  so  small,  and  in 
the  face  of  hostility  so  incessant  and  so  bitter.  We  can  scarcely  picture 
to  ourselves  the  intolerance,  the  blind  and  reckless  fanaticism  with 
which  the  nation  clung  to  human  slavery,  as  if  it  had  been  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  and  not  the  abomination  of  desolation  which  it  showed 
itself  in  the  end.  A  few  incidents  and  anecdotes  of  the  early  years  of 
the  Abolition  movement  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  what  the  state  of 
feeling  must  have  been. 

The  letter  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  describing  the  early  insignificance 
of  Garrison  in  Boston,  has  often  been  quoted,  but  generally  only  in  that 
racy  passage  where  the  "  Liberator  "  printing-office  is  spoken  of  as  **  an 
obscure  hole,"  in  which  the  "  negro  boy  "  is  visible,  flanked  by  "  a 
very  few  persons  of  all  colors."  But  there  is  another  part  of  the  letter 
which  reads  nowadays  more  like  a  burlesque  on  the  worthy  Mr.  Otis's 
style  of  expressing  himself,  and  yet  is  literally  true  to  the  sitoation  as  it 


dell  Phillips,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Theodore  Parker, 
John  G.  Whittier,  and  Horace  Mann. 

The  first  number  of  the  ''Liberator,"  WiUiam  Lloyd 
Garrison  editor,  was  published  Jan.  1,  1830;  and  the 
little  band  of  braves,*  the  resolute  little  "Liberty 
Part3%"  that  at  once  rallied  around  this  fearless  agitator, 
by  their  uncompromising  spirit,  their  outspoken,  unspar- 
ing, and  sometimes  inflammatory  testimonies  against  the 
"sum  of  all  villainies," t  soon  challenged,  and  early 
awakened  throughout  the  South,  an  intense  and  most 
inveterate  reaction.  Indeed,  so  sudden  and  terrific  was 
the  storm  of  denunciation  visited  on  the  heads  of  the 
Abolitionists  that  the  representatives  of  conservative 
political  opinion  in  the  North,  thoroughly  alarmed,  not  to 
say  cowed,  quite  generally  Joined  in  the  howl  of  execra- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  new  sect  called  Abolitionists.  { 
The  ball,  meantime,  was  now  opened.  The  "irrepres- 
sible confiict"  had  begun  in  earnest    The  Abolitionists 

exisited  in  1832.  "  The  first  hiformation  zeceived  by  me,"  says  Mr. 
Otis  (a  nephew,  by  the  way,  of  James  Otis,  the  Bevolutionary  "  flame 
of  fire  '*) ,  <'  of  a  disposition  to  agitate  this  subject  hi  our  State,  was  from 
the  governors  of  Virginia  and  Georgia  severally  remonstrating  against 
an  Incendiary  newspaper  published  in  Boston,  and,  as  they  alleged, 
thrown  broadcast  among  their  plantations,  inciting  to  insurrection  and 
its  horrid  results.  It  appeared,  on  inquuy,  that  no  member  of  the  city 
government  had  ever  heard  of  the  publication,  I  communicated  to  the 
above-named  governors  an  assurance  of  my  belief  that  the  new  fanati- 
cism had  not  made,  nor  teas  likely  to  make,  proselytes  among  the  respect- 
able classes  of  our  people"  Absurdly  as  this  sounds  now,  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  say  then,  if  the  man  who  said  It  had  no  perception  of  the 
underlying  strength  of  a  true  principle  among  the  shallow  and  trivial 
issues  that  disturbed  the  politics  of  Jackson's  administration.  Respect- 
ability had  no  concern  then  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave,  and  there 
seemed  no  prospect  that  it  ever  would  hsLvc^Spring/leld  Republican. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  mob-tyranny  of  those  days,  the  extent  to 
which  all  who  dared  to  act  or  think  aloud  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  majority,  held  theh:  property  and  bchig  subject  to  the  edicts,  or  de-  | 
pendent  on  the  clemency,  of  a  mob,  we  quote  fUrther :—  | 

Miss  Martineau,  who  was  here  in  1834-36^onnd  it  in  fhll  career,  and 
gives  some  curious  particulars  of  it  "  Even  Judge  Story,"  she  says, 
"  when  I  asked  him  whether  there  was  not  a  public  prosecutor  who 
might  not  prosecute  for  the  assault  on  Garrison,  if  the  Abolitionists  did 
not,  replied  that  he  had  given  his  advice  against  any  notice  whatever 
being  taken  of  the  outrage, — the  feeling  being  so  strong  against  the  dis- 
cussion of  slavery,  and  the  rioters  being  so  respectable  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton." Prof.  Ware  told  her  that  the  plain  truth  was, "  the  citizens  did  not 
choose  to  let  such  a  man  as  Garrison  live  among  them,"— just  as  the 
citizens  of  Birmingham  did  not  choose  to  have  Dr.  Priestley  live  among 
them  and  defend  the  rights  of  man.  Apart,  therefore,  Arom  his  greatest 
work,  of  freeing  the  slaves.  Garrison  and  the  Abolitionists  did  another 
of  almost  equal  importance ;  they  wearied  out  and  shamed  down  the 
moI>-spirit  of  the  American  people,  which  has  almost  wholly  ceased 
since  the  period  here  spoken  of.  There  were  mobs  in  Boston  against 
the  Anti-slavery  men  of  1861 — but  they  were  slight  affiUrs  compared 
with  the  rage  of  1835. 

That  this  mobocratic  era,  when  public  opinion,  as  the  champion  and 
demon  of  oppression,  harnessed  to  the  ploughshare  of  ruin  the  ignorant 
and  interested  opposers  of  the  truth  in  every  section  of  this  heaven- 
favored,  but  then  mob-eorsed  land,  has  now  passed,  as  #e  trust,  forever 
away,  we  certahily  cannot  be  sufBciently  thankftil. 
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would  not  hold  their  peace.  The  slaveholders  threat- 
ened, flamed  and  thundered, — imperiously,  wrathfuUy 
demanding  the  instant  suppression  and  extinction  of 
the  *' incendiaries'*  and  *' fanatics"  under  the  penalty 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  annihilation  of 
Northern  prosperity  through  a  retributive  withdrawal  of 
Southern  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  * '  Union-savers " 
and  cotton-worshippers  of  the  North,  regarding  South- 
em  favor  and  patronage  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  all  their 
commercial  and  political  interests,  eagerly  and  promptly 
responded  to  these  clamors,  made  hasle  to  prostrate 
themselves  in  the  dust  before  the  slave  power,  and  to 
promise  to  do  its  veriest  bidding ;  made  haste,  indeed, 
at  its  instance,  to  lead  the  valiant  editor  of  the  ^^  Libera- 
tor** through  the  streets  of  Boston  at  the  rope's  end ;  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  intrepid  Elijah  P. 
Lovejoy  of  Alton,  HI. ;  and,  a  little  later,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  *'  fhgitive  slave  law,"  having  become  kid- 
nappers and  slave-hunters,  to  lay  their  hands  on  the 
panting  fugitive  Burns,  and,  escorting  him  with  United 
States  bayonets  through  the  streets  of  Boston,  remand 
him  to  life-long  and  hopeless  captivity.  How  shocking 
to  the  sensibilities  of  the  fhture  fi*eemen  of  this  land 
must  seem  this  tale  of  humiliation  on  the  part  of  New 
Englanders,  in  terror  of  the  crack  of  the  slave-driver's 
whip  I  All  honor,  however,  to  the  Abolitionists,  who, 
thou^  detested  and  covered  with  odium,  yet  unflinch- 
ingly held  their  ground.  ♦  The  heroic  age  had  come 
again.  A  few  there  were,  at  least,  in  those  sadly  degen- 
erate days,  who  had  not  forgotten  that  the  soil  of  New 
England  had  been  consecrated  to  freedom,  and  that,  cost 
what  it  might,  it  should  still  be  preserved  sacred,  invio- 
late, to  the  rights  of  human  nature. 

There  were  two  styles  of  eloquence  rife  in  those  days. 
On  the  one  hand,  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  the  golden- 
mouthed,  the  eloquent  representative  of  the  elegant,  cul- 
tured, calculating,  doughface  conservatism  of  the  North, 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  could 
gay  (March  6,  1826)  :  *'  While  it  (slaver}-)  subsists, 
tokere  it  subsists,  its  duties  are  presupposed  and  sanc- 
tioned hy  religion,"  —  a  gratuitous  outburst  which,  in- 
stead of  being  gratefhlly  hailed  and  welcomed  by  the 

•  It  shoold  not  be  forgotten— though  the  fact  is  often  overlooked  — 
ibat  there  were  active  and  radical  Anti-slaveiy  men  hi  some  of  the 
diurches.  It  woa  quite  the  custom  of  some  of  the  early  Abolitionists, 
and  particularly  of  the  few  blatant  infidels  among  them,  because  certain 
of  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  churches  were  conservatiYe  and  silent  on 
this  suttject,  to  indulge  In  sweephig  and  bitter  denunciations  against  all  the 
churches ;  a  course  which  was  not  only  grossly  unjust  to  some  churches, 
but  bad  the  efiect  moreover  of  alienating  multitudes  of  lovers  of  free- 
dom from  the  Anti-slavery  society.  Almost  from  the  very  first,  in  the 
MeUiodist  church,  at  least,  ardent  Anti-slavery  men  have  abounded ; 
while,  in  all  the  New  England  conferences,  for  over  a  genemtion, 


slavocrats,  was  repelled  and  reprobated  by  them— John 
Randolph  meeting  it  scornfully  with  his  well-known 
stinging  response:  *'I  envy  neither  the  head  nor  the 
heart  of  the  man  from  the  North  who  rises  here  to  defend 
slavery  on  principle." 

On  the  other  hand,  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  also  a  son  bf 
Massachusetts,  on  the  same  floor  of  Congress,  adverting 
to  Mr.  Webster's  memorable  7th  of  March  speech 
(1850),  lifting  up  his  indignant  voice,  cried:  ***Twas 
then  he  laid  his  beaming  forehead  in  the  dust,  and  flung 
his  clustered  stars  away." 

On  the  one  hand,  Daniel  Webster,  who,  in  daj'^s  of 
old,  had  uttered  so  many  good  things  for  freedom,  and 
whose  majestic  and  impressive  oratory  certainly  never 
seemed  better  fitted  to  his  theme  than  when  his  voice  had 
been  given  for  the  noble  cause  of  Free  Soil,t  now,  in  the 
interest  of  national  pacification,  advises  his  party  to 
"  conquer  their  prejudices,"  and  to  **  go  in  for  the  com- 
promise measures  as  a  finality."  On  the  other  hand, 
young  Sumner,  whose  woi-ds  pealed  through  the  nation, 
and  smote  on  the  ears  of  the  rising  generation  like  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet,  exclaimed :  **  Never  more  timely  than 
now  the  maxim  *  Fiat  justUia  ruai  ccelum*  —  let  justice 
be  done  though  the  heavens  fall.  Assured,  however, 
that  imder  these  circumstances  the  heavens  will  never 
fall.  Nay,  rather,  every  act  of  justice  nobly  done  but 
adds  another  pillar  to  the  skies  —  another  link  in  that 
everlasting  chain  that  holds  heaven  and  earth  and  main." 
Meanwhile  John  G.  Whittier,  pre-eminently  the  poet  of 
freedom  and  reform,  takes  up  the  strain,  and  shouts  back 
to  the  haught}',  clamorous,  overbearing  slaveholders : 

**  BaU  on,  then,  brethren  of  the  Sonth, 

Te  shaU  not  hear  the  troth  the  less; 
No  seal  is  on  the  Yankee  tongne — 

No  fetter  on  the  Yankee  press. 
From  onr  green  monntains  to  the  sea 
One  voice  shaU  thunder — wb  arb  7bee!  '* 

Instigated  by  the  repudiation  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, in  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  connection  with  the  rendi- 
tion of  fbgitive  slaves ;  as  also  the  outrages  committed 
by  *'  Border  Ruffians  "  in  Kansas,  in  their  desperate  en- 
deavor to  bring  that  State  into  the  Union  as  a  slave 

have  been  foond  many  of  the  most  eloquent  and  ardent  champions  of 
the  slave  the  country  has  produced.  The  Methodist  Discipline  has 
ahvays  been  Anti-slavery.  The  church  split  in  1844  on  that  Issue,  and 
an  unhappy  schism  has  since  occurred  in  the  same  interest 

t  <*  I  frankly  avow  my  unwillingness  to  do  anything  that  shall  extend 
the  slavery  of  the  African  race  on  this  continent,  or  add  any  other  slave- 
holding  States  to  this  Union.  When  I  say  that  I  regard  slavery  In  itself 
a  very  great  moral,  social  and  political  evil,  I  only  use  language  which 
has  been  adopted  by  distinguished  men,  themselves  citizens  of  slave- 
holding  States.  I  shall  do  nothing,  therefore,  to  &vor  or  to  encourage 
its  extension.*' ^Speech  at  Nibki'a  Garden^  New  York,  March  15, 1837. 
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State^ — the  more  or  less  dormant  Anti-slavery  sentiment 
of  the  old  Whig  part}',  which  had  aforetime  manifested 
itself  by  a  firm,  consistent,  steadfast  opposition  to  the 
scheme  of  annexing  Texas  as  a  slave  State,  and  by  the 
advocacy  of  the  doctrine  embodied  in  the  famous  Wilmot 
Proviso,*  assumed  in  1849  an  active  and  organized 
form,  imder  the  title  of  the  "  Free  Soil"  party,  and  still 
later,  in  1856,  the  Republican  party.  The  fortunes  of 
this  party — known  as  the  party  of  freedom,  progress, 
justice,  and  reform — have  been  not  a  little  influenced  by 
the  counsels  and  labors  of  such  eminent  statesmen  of 
Massachusetts  as  Anson  G.  Burlingame,  Henry  Wilson, 
Governor  Andrew,  and  —  nomen  darissimum  —  Charles 
Sumner,  who,  early  in  the  great  struggle,  not  only  by  his 
affluent  and  scholarly  tongue,  but  in  his  own  person, 
afforded  to  the  world  a  most  impressive  and  memorable 
illustration  of  the  "  Barbarism  of  Slavery." 

The  triumph  of  the  Republican  party  in  1860,  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  its  standard-bearer,  was  made  the 
occasion  of  the  slaveholders'  rebellion.  This  resulted  in 
the  war  for  the  Union,  and  the  issue,  Jan.  1,  1863,  of 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  and,  a  little  later,  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  (April  8, 1864)  abolishing  and 
forever  prohibiting  slavery  throughout  the  United  States. 

MaasachxiseUs  in  (lie  War  for  the  Union. 
Massachusetts  shared  in  that  grand  uprising  of  the 
people,  and  imprecedented  outburst  of  patriotic  senti- 
ment occasioned  by  the  rebel  assault  on  Fort  Sumter. 
The  very  first  shot  sent  crashing  against  the  sides  of  that 
Union  fortress  convulsed  and  thrilled  the  Northern  heart 
with  the  most  intense  excitement — with  an  enthusiasm 
of  patriotism,  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  histor3\ 
And,  now,  that  the  Slaveholders'  Confederacy  had  thus 

*  In  1846,  while  the  war  with  Mexico  was  In  progress,  it  became  an 
important  question  what  should  be  the  labor  and  social  system  of  the 
territories  about  to  be  acquired  from  Mexico.  While  this  question  was 
pending  in  Congress,  Mr.  David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  add 
to  a  bill  before  the  House  the  following : — 

*<  Provided,  That  as  an  express  and  fundamental  condition  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  territory  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  that  may  be  negotiated  between  them, 
neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of 
said  territory,  except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shaU  be  first  duly 
convicted.** 

t  As  regiment  after  regiment,  in  rapid  succession,  was  announced 
fW>m  old  Massachusetts,  the  country  was  filled  with  enthusiasm.  The 
writer  chanced  to  be  in  a  certain  place  of  business,  in  a  country  town, 
of  a  neighboring  State,  on  a  certain  morning  during  the  early  days 
of  that  struggle,  when  one  of  the  workmen  toolc  up  the  morning 
paper  and  read  the  announcement,  "  The  MamuhuteUt  Thirty-Ninth 
on  its  way  to  the  front**  ** God  bless  old  Massachusetts ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, with  the  ntmost  wannth  and  emphasis.  This  sentiment  was 
verygeneraL 

t  Robert  G.  Shaw,  commander  of  the  Massachusetts  Fifly-fburth 
(colored)  Regiment.    Fh>m  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  Dunilles, 


actuaUy  *'  appealed  from  sterile  negotiations  to  the  last 
ai^ument  of  aristocracies  as  well  as  kings,  and  had  so 
given  notice  that  the  era  of  compromise  and  diplomacy 
was  ended,"  and  that  war — stem,  grim,  remorseless 
war— against  the  Union  was  began,  no  State  responded 
more  promptly  than  Massachusetts  to  the  country's  call 
for  military  and  material  aid.  Her  regiments,  indeed, 
were  among  the  very  first  to  hurry  forward,  in  obedience 
to  the  President's  call,  to  the  relief  and  defence  of  the 
beleaguered  and  imperilled  capital.  It  was  her  troops 
that,  as  in  the  morning  of  the  Bevolution,  were  the  first 
to  resist  the  aggressions  of  tyranny,  and  the  first  to  shed 
their  blood  in  defence  of  their  country.  All  honor  to 
the  glorious  and  immortal  Massachusetts  Sixth!  No 
State,  during  the  late  dvil  war,  sent  more  regiments  into 
the  field,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  composed  of 
braver  men,  or  officered  by  more  gallant  and  patriotic 
leaders,  than  Massachusetts,  f  The  laurels  of  such 
heroes  as  General  Bartlett,  and  of  Colonel  Kobert  G. 
Shaw,  who  fell  at  Fort  Wagner,  are  imperishable.  J  On 
almost  every  battle-field  of  the  Union  repose  her  fallen, 
her  honored  sons.  Nor  were  her  daughters  less  nobly 
patriotic  and  self-den}ing.  What  monuments  of  their 
heroic  toils  were  afforded  during  those  dark  days,  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  Sanitary  and  Chris- 
tian Commissions.  Meantime,  but  for  their  brave  words, 
their  prayers,  their  white-winged  love-messages  to  the 
absent  ones  on  the  ^^  tented-field,"  as  well  as  their  soul- 
cheering  presence,  and  personal  ser\'ices  by  the  bed-side 
in  Union  hospitals,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  that 
fearful,  desperate  struggle  could  have  ever  been  fought 
through  to  a  successful  issue. 

Nay,  though  eloquence  §  and  poetry  |  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  according  to  the  patriotic  virtue  and  ser- 

Colonel  Shaw  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  promising  young  men 
of  the  State.  He  will  always  occupy  a  conspicuous  and  honored  phice 
in  the  annals  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  not  only  in  that,  at  a  critical 
moment,  he  assumed  a  perilous  responsibility ;  but,  because  identified 
prominently  with  that  great  event  in  our  history  by  which  the  title  of 
colored  men  as  citizen-soldiers  was  fixed  beyond  recalL  As  long  as 
youthful  dedication  to  a  noble  cause  shall  be  honored  in  this  land, 
America  will  not  be  unmindful  of  this  hero  who  lies  "  buried  with  his 
niggers." 

{  See  Hon.  Edward  Everett's  Gettysburg  oration.  Among  other 
things  this  imperial  discourse  pays  an  eloquent  and  richly  deserved 
tribute  to  the  loyalty,  and  patriotic  services  of  the  Union  women  of  not 
merely  one,  but  all  the  Northern  States. 

I  **  The  nudd  who  binds  her  wairior's  sash. 

With  smiles  that  well  her  pain  dissembles ; 
The  while  beneath  her  drooping  lash* 

One  stany  tear-drop  hangs  and  trembles. 
Though  Heaven  alone  records  the  tear, 

And  fiune  shaU  never  know  her  Btoxy ; 
Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear, 

Am  etee  dewed  the  field  of  glory. 
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vices  of  theso  noble  women  a  cordial  and  emphatic 
recognition,  they  jet  certainly  have  uttered  no  more  than 
was  actually  felt  to  be  their  due,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  those  brave  men  known  in  Union  annals  as  the  ''  Boys 
in  Blue.** 

In  almost  every  city  and  town  of  the  Commonwealth, 
may  be  seen,  occupying  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  site, 
a  granite  obelisk,*  crowned  either  with  the  image  of 
Liberty,  or  the  statue  of  the  Union  soldier,  commemora- 
tive of  our  patriot  dead ;  signifying  that,  though  bred  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  the  citizens  of  old  Massachusetts  — 
the  alma  mater  of  the  Union  —  were  not  yet  so  insen- 
sible to  the  claims  of  their  countr)',  and  of  the  "  Old 
Flag,"  but  that  when  put  in  mortal  peril,  they,  like  their 
sires  of  yore,  smiling  on  death,  could  say,  "  Ihdce  et 
decorum  est  pro  Patria  moriJ* 

Old'Time  Travelling.  —  The  Poetry  of  PUlion  and  Stage, 
During  the  colonial  period,  travelling  in  New  England 
was  principally  performed  on  foot,  or  on  horseback,  the 
women  being  mounted  on  pillions  behind  the  men. 
Pedestrians  were  at  first  guided  through  the  forests  by 
blazed  trees.  The  earliest  roads  were  mere  bridle-paths. 
As  late  as  1691,  the  blind  husband  of  Elizabeth  How, 
accompanied  by  his  two  young  daughters,  might  have 
been  seen  joumepng  on  horseback,  twice  a  week,  along 
narrow,  difficult,  and  sometimes  dangerous  roads,  all  the 
waj'  from  Topsfield  to  Boston  to  visit  the  wife  and  mother 
confined  there  as  a  convicted  witch. 

These  primitive  bridle-paths  at  length  gave  wa}'  to 
cart-roads,  some  of  which,  having  never  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  highways,  still  remain  clean-cut  through  leafy 
woods,  and  afibrding  us  romantic  traces  of  the  simplicity 
of  earlier  times. 

At  the  close  of  the  colonial  period,  or  of  the  seven- 
teenth centur}',  roads,  Such  as  they  were,  radiated  in 
ever)'  direction  from  the  metropolis  (Boston)  to  the  sur- 

**  The  wife  'who  girds  the  husband's  sword, 

•Mid  little  ones  who  weep  and  wonder; 
And  bravely  speaks  the  cheering  word, 

What  tho'  her  heart  be  rent  asunder,  — 
Doomed  nightly  in  her  dreams  to  hear 

The  bolts  of  war  around  him  rattle. 
Hath  shed  as  sacred  blood  as  e*er 

>Vas  poured  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

**  The  mother  who  conceals  her  grief, 

While  on  her  breast  her  son  she  presses ; 
Then  breathes  a  few  brave  words  and  brief. 

Kissing  the  patriot  brow  she  blesses, 
With  no  one  but  her  secret  Ood 

To  know  the  pain  that  weighs  upon  her 
Sheds  holy  blood,  as  e'er  the  sod 

Received  on  freedom's  field  of  honor.  " 


rounding  villages,  forming  the  media  of  communication 
with  their  inhabitants.  These  roads,  ordinarily,  were 
very  poorly  worked,  and  travel  thereon  was  accordingly 
exceedmgly  laborious  and  uncomfortable ;  a  trip,  under 
the  circumstances,  of  only  a  few  miles,  amply  suflldng, 
says  an  historian,  to  cure  even  the  most  inveterate  case 
of  dyspepsia.  Even  yet,  however,  the  more  distant 
hamlets,  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  primeval  forests, 
were  reached  only  by  tortuous  paths  indicated  by  marked 
trees, — fallen  timber,  as  also  ragged  rocks,  piled  in  heaps, 
or  scattered  about  in  indiscriminate  confusion,  often 
impeding  the  progress  of  the  wayfarer  in  reaoiing  these 
settlements.  It  is  interesting  to  consider,  just  here, 
that,  distant  and  difficult  of  access  as  they  were,  these 
localities,  now  so  densely  populated,  thus  early  yet  pos- 
sessed, for  the  yeomanry  of  our  land,  points  of  attrac- 
tion sufficient  to  allure  them  thither.  "As  many  a 
scene,  which,  at  the  distance,  looks  desert  and  rock- 
bound,  unfolds  itself,  when  visited,  into  vales  of  rarest 
beaut}',"  so,  though  nestled  so  far  away  among  the  hills, 
these  embrj'o  villages,  in  the  Arcadian  simplicity  of 
those  earlier  times,  seem  yet,  once  reached,  to  have 
effectuall}'  charmed  that  brave  and  hard}'  race  by  whose 
diligent  toil  the  wOdemess,  in  time,  was  made  glad,  and 
the  desert  to  rejoice  and  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Pleasure-carriages,  save  in  Boston,  were  ver}'  rarely 
^een  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
chaise,  so  long  the  pleasure-vehicle  of  New  England, 
was  introduced  about  that  time.  The  wagons  of  the 
farmers  were,  for  the  most  part,  very  rude  structures, 
usually  bedded  solidly  on  the  axles,  so  that  riding  in 
them,  —  they  ordinarily  served  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ance "both  to  mill  and  meeting"  —  especially  over  the 
hideous  highways  of  the  period,  rough  as  yet,  with  un- 
pulled  stones  and  stumps,  was  far  'from  being  voluptu- 
ously easy.  Stage-coaches  were  not  introduced  until 
near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  ver}'  first 
of  which  we  have  any  account,  being  that  of  Lady 
Andros,  wife  of  the  provincial  governor. 

Stage  routes  were  gradually  opened  up  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  became  the  scene,  at  once,  of 
busy  travel,  of  exciting  competition  on  the  part  of  differ- 
ent stage  lines,  and  of  ever-increasing  commercial  trans- 
portation, t 

«  No  more  imperial  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  long  procession 
of  its  unrctuming  braves  was,  probably,  ever  erected  by  any  munici- 
pality, than  that  erected  recently  by  the  dty  of  Boston,  and  located  on 
an  eminence  in  its  truly  matchless  Common.  Some  towns,  aiming  to 
combine  utility  with  a  patriotic  duty,  have  erected  **  Memorial  Halls," 
instead  of  obelisks.  A  notable,  and  most  commendable  instance  of 
this  has  occurred  in  the  old  town  of  Dedham. 

t  One  of  the  most  important  and  widely  known  of  these  stage  routes 
was  that  from  Boston  to  Providence,  opened  early  in  the  present  cen- 
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On  less  frequented  throroughfares,  the  daily  arrival  of 
the  stage,  with  its  burden  of  passengers  and  baggage, 
often  piled  high,  was  quite  an  incident  in  the  history  of 
the  day.     Its  approach  was  indicated,  or  announced^  by 
sonorous  blasts  ujx^n  a  horn  or  bugle,  carried  for  the 
purix)se,  while,  as  it  descended  the  hill  and,  with  its 
horses  at  full  gallop,  rounded  up  to  the  tavern  door,  a 
sensation  was  created  throughout  the  whole  otherwise 
quiet  village,  the  loungers  of  the  bar-room,  meanwhile, 
and  the  small  boys  of  the  neighborhood  hovering  about, 
and  regar(Jing  tlie  stage-driver  with  no  little  amazement 
and  envy.     Indeed,  the  Jehu  of  those  days  was  ordi- 
narily quite  a  noted  character.    In  default  of  any  others, 
these  knights  of  the  road  occupied,  in  the  popular  imagi- 
nation, the  place  al- 
lotted to  the  pop- 
ular hero.     Mean- 
time, the  style  in 
which  they  used  to 
manage  the   "rib- 
bons," and  the  pride 
with    which,    with 
many  a  ringing 
crack  of  the  whip, 
they    drove     their 
prancing      steeds, 
four  or  six  in  hand, 
up  to  the  door  of 
the  wayside  inn,  or 
of  the  grand  city 
hotel,  the  obsen^ed 
of    all    observers, 
was  a  striking  fea- 
ture of  a  character 

,  ,  •  THE  OLD  WAYSIDE  IXN,   StDBURT. 

now  become  obso- 


in  travel.  Well  do  we  remember  the  time  of  stages 
which  were  run  between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  with  their 
relays  of  horses  every  ten  or  fiiteen  miles,  the  tooting 
horn  announcing  its  approach,  the  jolly  passengers  who 
would  alight  for  the  noon  meal,  or  to  stretch  their  legs 
up  some  long  hill,  and  then  in  again  to  ride  on  to 
their  destination.  Say  what  you  will,  the  old  stage- 
coach was  au  institution  which,  though  it  has  gone,  can 
never  be  forgotten."  Sometimes,  as  intimated  above, 
there  would  be  sharp  competitions  on  the  routes,  as,  for 
example,  on  that  between  Boston  and  Providence,  when 
the  rival  stages,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  summer's  dust, 
vied  with  each  other  to  see  which  should  lead  on  entering 
any  given  city  or  town,  — the  excitement  of  tlie  struggle, 

meantime,  though 
not  utterly  devoid 
of  risk,  or  unat- 
tended with  peril, 
being  f\illy  shared 
by  the  passengere 
of  the  respective 
routes. 

But  stage-coach- 
es and  stage-driv- 


ers are  now,  for  the 
most  pai-t,  among 
the  memories  of  the 
past.  The  ii'on- 
horse,  with  his 
sinews  of  steel, 
and  his  heart  of 
fire,  has  forever  dis- 
tanced them.  Says 
Holmes :  — 


lete.  Ancient  stage  travel,  sluggish  and  loitering  though 
it  was,  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  romance.  Says  a  late 
writer:  "In  early  times,  say  fifty  years  ago,  the  only 
means  of  public  travel  in  these  parts  was  the  stage- 
coach, a  thing  of  comfort  in  its  day,  sometimes  a  luxury- 

tury,  and  continued  for  at  least  a  generation  (from  between  1805  and 
1810,  to  1835,  or  1836),  over  the  old  air-line,  "Boston  and  Providence 
Turnpike." 

The  stages  used  to  start  from  the  Exchange  Coffee-house,  Marlboro' 
Hotel,  and  Commercial  Coffee-house,  Boston,  in  the  early  mommg,  the 
passengers  dining  at  South  Walpole,  and  making  dose  connections  with 
the  steamboats,  which  left  Providence  for  New  York  at  four  o*clocl<, . 
p.  M.  Sometimes,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  fifty  stages  a  day  used  to  roll 
over  this  notable  old  turnpike.  South  Walpole  being  a  kind  of  half- 
way station  between  the  two  terminal  cities,  with  two  good  old-fashioned 
taverns,  one  long  and  fevorably  known  as  "  Fuller's  Tavern  "  (the  build- 
ing is  still  standing,  though  its  capacious  stable  is  going  to  decay),  the 
other,  dhrectly  opposite,  as  "Polly's";  horses  were  "changed"  here, 
and  ample  refreshments  for  man  and  beast  were  provided. 


"  Who  in  these  days,  when  alVthings  go  by  steam, 
Recalls  the  stage-coach  with  its  four-horse  t«ain. 
Its  sturdy  driver,  who  remembers  him  ? 
Or  the  old  landlord  saturnine  and  grim." 

The  typical  country  tavern,  too,  of  those  early  daj-s 

and  simpler  times,  with  its  comel}*  and  dignified  landlonl, 

no  longer  exists,  save  in  the  form  so  well  immortalized 

hv  Longfellow : —  i 

"  A  kind  of  old  Hobgoblin  hall. 
Now  somewhat  fallen  to  decay, 
With  weather-stains  upon  the  wall 
And  stairways  worn,  and  crazy  doors, 
And  creaking  and  uneasy  floors. 
And  chimneys  large  and  tiled  and  tall." 

Material^  Educational  and  Beligioua  Progress, 
Naturally  the  least  fruitful  of  the  New  England  States, 
careful  and  laborious  husbandry'  had  yet,  at  an  early 
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date,  redeemed  vast  tracts  of  Massachusetts  lands  from 
barremiess,  or  firom  the  grasp  of  the  wilderness,  and 
transformed  the  same  into  fertile  and  productive  farms. 
During  the  early  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Province, 
manufactures  and  conmierce  had  also  made  considerable 
and  hopeful  progress.  Amidst  the  hustle  and  tumult  of 
the  Revolution,  however,  not  unnaturally,  business  of  all 
kinds  was  Badly  interrupted.  Domestic  jnanufactures 
had  especially  fallen  into  decay.  Cities  and  dwellings 
were  dismantled  and  neglected.  The  half-tilled  soil,  and 
the  ruined  fences,  which  hardly  kept  out  star^-ing  cattle, 
told  of  the  hardships  of  the  yeomanr}',  and  of  the  omi- 
nous condition  of  their  finances.  Commerce,  also,  was 
checked.  Worse  yet:  the  country  had  been  largely 
drained  of  its  specie ;  while  the  paper  currency,  sub- 
stituted in  its  place,  had  so  far  depreciated  in  value  that 
creditors  were  reluctant  to  receive  it  for  debts,  and  mer- 
chants in  exchange  for  their  commodities. 

But  with  the  advent  of  peace,  business  naturally  re- 
vived. Agriculture  was  encouraged;  swords,  beaten 
into  ploughshares,  again  turned  up  the  fertile  glebe ;  while 
spears,  transformed,  were  made  to  prune  the  boughs  of 
fruitful  trees.  The  fisheries  and  ship-building  afforded 
employment  for  many  hundreds  of  men ;  while  manufact- 
ures and  commerce,  once  the  business  of  the  countrj', 
had  returned  to  their  accustomed  channels,  and  advanced 
with  rapid  strides.  A  special  effort  was  made  in  1786  to 
encourage  domestic  manufactures.  The  people,  unable 
during  the  war  to  attend  to  these  industries,  had  felt 
obliged  meantime  to  depend  for  their  supplies  upon  im- 
ports from  Europe,  —  a  condition  of  things  soon  nat- 
urally involving  indebtedness  and  great  financial  distress. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  a  new 
stimulus  to  home  industry,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  by  a  number  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable 
citizens  to  discourage  the  use  and  importation  of  foreign 
goods  by  wearing  homespun  clothes.  Influenced  by  their 
example,  it  soon  became  the  pride  of  all  those  who 
wished  to  be  thought  patriotic,  even  in  the  most  fashion- 
able circles,  to  appear  in  garments  of  American  fabrics. 
The  consequence  was,  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom 
came  once  again  to  be  busily  plied  in  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

At  a  somewhat  later  date,  the  legislature,  by  special 
enactments,  gave  public  encouragement  to  such  branches 
of  industry  as  promised  to  be  particularly  useful.  A  duck 
manufactory  was  established  in  Boston,  and  a  cotton 
manufactory  in  Beverly.  The  manufacturing  of  pot  and 
pearl  ashes  was  so  increased  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
under  the  public  encouragement  afforded,  that  not  less 
than  two  hundred   and  forty  establishments  at  once 


sprang  up.  Nails  were  also  manufactured  in  large  quan* 
titles,  small  forges  having  been  erected  in  many  a  dwell- 
ing, at  which  even  boys  worked  with  their  fathers  in  the 
long  winter  evenings,  contributing  thus  an  appreciable 
quota  to  the  income  of  the  family. 

Early  in  the  present  century  the  attention  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts  was  directed  to  their  domestic 
affairs,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  increasing  the 
industrial  resources  of  the  State.  Already  had  woollen 
factories  begun  to  be  established,  and  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  legislature,  at  least  thirty-four  companies 
were  incorporated  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and 
cotton  goods.  The  incorporations  for  the  latter  purpose 
have,  of  course,  since  been  greatly  multiplied,  and  have, 
accordingly,  in  modem  times,  brought  into  existence  a 
Lawrence,  a  Lowell,  a  Fall  River,  —  where  the  hum  of 
myriads  of  spindles,  and  the  clank  and  thunder  of  other 
machiner}',  afford  impressive  evidence  that,  in  manu- 
facturing industry,  Massachusetts  does,  indeed,  stand  at 
the  head  of  all  States,  and  will  compare  favorably  in 
this  regard  with  any  portion  of  the  world. 

In  this  connection,  mention  should  be  made  of  an 
industry  that,  from  quite  an  early  day,  has  been  char- 
acteristic particularly  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  State, 
—  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  Almost  ever}' 
considerable  village  in  the  eastern  counties  of  Massachu- 
setts, supports  one  or  more  vast  shoe  maaufactories ; 
while  some  cities,  as  Lynn,  are  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  this  one  branch  of  business. 

The  first  important  change  which  marked  the  history 
of  modem  New  England  labor,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  our  mechanical  industries,  resulted  from  the 
introduction,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  of  the 
foreign  operative.  Willing  to  work  for  far  less  wages  than 
the  native  could  afford  to  do,  he  has,  particularly  in  all 
the  lower  grades  of  his  craft,  succeeded  in  crowding  out 
and  utterly  supplanting  the  workmen  to  the  manor  bom. 
Long  since,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  operatives  in 
those  vast  hives  of  industry,  so  characteristic  of  New 
England,  where  once  the  Yankee  girl  bore  undisputed 
sway,  and  the  yeomanry  of  the  land  found  lucrative  em- 
ployment, has  come  to  be  foreigners ;  a  change,  which, 
though  involving  no  loss  to  the  manufacturer,  perhaps, 
but  possibly,  the  reverse  of  that,  yet,  for  obvious  reasons, 
has  proved  sadly  subversive  of  the  interests  of  New 
England  workingmen. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  factors  which,  within  the  past 
generation  or  two,  have  most  contributed  to  modify  the 
progress  of  Massachusetts  manufactures,  are  steam  and 
machinery.  ''  The  new  star  of  the  steam-engine,**  says 
Joseph  Cook,  "  blazed  across  the  mechanical  sky ;  took 
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a  fixed  place  in  it ;  and  at  once  there  was  a  new  group- 
ing of  constellations.  Tlie  vast  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, whidi  had  hitherto  existed  at  a  distance  fix)m 
towns,  now  no  longer  dependent  upon  water-power, 
were  transferred  at  once  to  crowded  populations.  Be- 
tween 1802  and  1815,  the  factory  system  was  transformed 
into  its  present  shape." 

The  introduction  of  machinery'  has  had  a  haMly  less 
important  influence  on  our  various  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. Indeed,  as  a  rule,  steam  and  machinerj'  have  gone 
hand  in  hand,  and  their  joint  effect  upon  all  business 
methods  has  become  well-nigh  incomputable.  Take  the 
shoe  trade,  for  example,  and  consider  how  that,  during 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  3'ears,  the  fluctuations  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  that  business  have  been  almost  altogether 
occasioned  by  the  introduction,  not  only  of  steam-power, 
but  of  improved  de-vices  and  machines  for  doing  the 
work,  —  the  sewing-machine,  the  skiving-machine,  the 
pegging-machine,  the  sole-moulding  machine,  the  cable- 
wire  machine,  the  self-feeding  eyelet-machine,  —  these, 
indeed,  being  but  a  fraction  of  the  recent  inventions  not 
only  patented,  but  alread}'  everj-where  in  use.  Nay,  so 
rapid  has  been  the  suppty  of  new  machinerj'  in  this  our 
time,  that  any  list  of  machines  correct  for  to-da^*,  is  quite 
likely  to  be  incorrect,  because  outgrown,  to-mon^ow. 

Meantime,  '*  it  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriet}*,"  says 
the  writer  just  quoted,  "  that  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  the  methods  of  shoe  manufacture  have 
been  quite  revolutionized  b}^  the- invention  of  the  McKay 
sewing-machine  alone.  Yea,  the  invention  of  the  spin- 
ning-jenny and  the  power-loom  did  no  more  to  revolu- 
tionize the  cotton  manufacture ;  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine  no  more  to  change  the  methods  of  inland 
and  maritime  couve3'ance,  than  the  application  of  the 
sewing-machine  to  the  shoe  trade  has  done  to  revolution- 
ize the  processes  of  that  branch  of  industry'.  Three 
large  results  have  followed  this  invention  of  new 
machinery.  First,  the  small-shop  system  has  been 
abandoned,  and  the  large  factory  has  been  adopted. 
Secondly,  a  great  subdivision  of  labor  has  taken  place. 
Thirdly,  the  trade  is  much  more  subject  to  lulls  or 
inactive  seasons  than  it  was  before  the  invention  of  new 
machinery'. 

^^  All  eastern  Massachusetts  is  sprinkled  thick  with  the 
small  shoe-shops — buildings  twelve  or  twenty  feet  square, 
in  each  of  which  ten  or  fifteen  men  were  usually  employed 
on  the  heavier  work  of  the  trade,  the  females,  in  their 
own  rooms  at  home,  doing  the  lighter  work.  These 
rooms  have  been  vacated,  never  to  be  filled  again.  For 
a  hundred  years  they  have  been  almost  as  characteristic 
of  a  large  part  of  the  towns  of  eastern  Massachusetts  as 


the  school-houses  or  the  churches.  The  large  factories 
which  are  rising  to  fill  their  places,  are  destined  to  become 
larger  and  larger.  There  is  no  longer  an  artisan  in  this 
trade  who  makes  a  whole  shoe.  Subdivision  of  labor  is 
sometimes  carried  so  far  that  a  single  article  passes 
through  the  hands  of  fifty  workmen,  each  of  whom  is 
tramed  only  to  make  a  part.  As  a  rule,  the  old  shoe- 
makers were  largely  independent  in  the  management  of 
their  business,  each  family  attending  to  its  own  for  itself. 
But  the  large  factories  have  introduced  an  operative  class 
and  an  emploj-ing  class.  In  the  old  system,  woi'k  was 
commonly  steady  from  3'ear*s  end  to  year's  end;  or 
affected  only  by  the  larger  fluctuations  of  general  com- 
merce. But  now  there  are  two  periods  in  each  year  in 
the  trade  in  any  lai'ge  city,  when  hundreds  of  operatives 
are  dropped  from  emplo}'ment." 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  present  writer  to  compare 
the  former  with  the  modem  system  of  labor,  with  a  view  to 
pronouncing  on  their  relative  merits.  Doubtless  each  has 
its  peculiar  and  characteristic  benefits.  Nor  is  it  our 
prerogative  to  pronounce  dogmatically  on  the  question 
whether  the  introduction  of  machineiy  is,  on  the  whole, 
an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to  all  concerned — the 
working  classes,  the  manufacturers,  the  consumers — on 
cinlization  generally.  Doubtless*  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  the  markets  can  now  be  glutted,  and  so  pix>- 
duction  outstrip  consumption,  has  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  occasioning  our  ''  hard  times,"  and  has  introduced 
an  order  of  things  that,  for  some  time,  ma}'  seem  to  bear 
hard  on  the  laboring  classes,  and  indirectly  on  business 
in  general.  Yet  he,  we  think,  would  be  a  brave  man  who 
should,  on  that  account,  hazard  the  opinion  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  modern  improvements  in  machinery,  any 
more  than  foreign  emigration,  are  destined  really  to  prove 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  our  American  civiliza- 
tion. Meantime,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  result,  one 
thing  may  doubtless  be  set  down  as  settled ;  the  transition 
just  referred  to,  from  the  old  system  to  the  new,  ftxjm  the 
former  methods  to  the  modem,  is  unquestionably  com- 
plete and  final. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  eminently  an  indus- 
trial people*  They  are  toilsome  and  earnest.  They  are 
not  mere  operatives.  They  are  thoughtful  workmen.  If, 
during  the  Revolution,  their  bayonets,  as  some  one  has 
well  said,  were  wont  to  *'  think,"  so  now  their  spindles 
and  needles  have  not  only  hands,  but  brains  behind  them. 
''  The  condition  of  the  class  known  as  operatives  in 
Massachusetts,"  says  another,  ^' their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual character,  as  well  as  the  happy  relations  exist- 
ing between  them  and  their  employers,  is  without  a 
parallel,  probably,  in  other  manufacturing  districts." 
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As  a  consequence  of  the  changes  and  progress  just 
indicated  touching  these  material  interests  —  as  a  result 
of  the  development,  not  only  of  the  mechanical,  but  also 
of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State,  business  activi- 
ties, it  need  hardly  be  said,  have  been  stimulated,  and 
enterprises  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  of  overshadow- 
ing influence,  have  been  built  up  in  various  other  direc- 
tions. Railroads,  for  example,  are  now  radiating  towards 
almost  every  point  of  the  compass.  The  commerce  of 
the  State  literally  encircles  the  globe — whitening  almost 
every  sea  with  its  snowy  wings,  and  opening  up  abroad 
not  only  channels  for  gainful  enterprise,  but  for  the 
ameliorating  influences  of  a  Christian  civilization.  With 
the  increase  of  wealth,  and  of  the  comforts  of  life,  the 
arts  and  sciences  have  been  successfully  cultivated ;  the 
press,*  pre-eminently  tlie  engine  of  modem  civilization,  is 
activel}'  and  ceaselessly  at  work  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  public.  Ourmanners  and  customs  have  been  greatly 
improved,  so  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  so  longer 
exists  among  us  any  distinctively  rustic,  peasant  or  pi-p- 
vincial  class. 

The  interests  of  education  are  still  fostered  here  with 
exceptional  fidelity  and  zeal.  Massachusetts,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  have  made  popular  education  a  specialty, 
and  to  consider  her  success  in  this  field  her  pride. 

*  The  first  printing-press  in  the  New  England  Colonies  was  established 
at  Cambridge  In  1639 ;  and  the  first  newspaper  in  any  of  the  Colonies 
appeared  in  1704,  and  was  called  the  "  Boston  News  Letter." 

t  During  the  past  forty  years  the  cause  of  temperance  has  made  roost 
encouraging  progress  in  Massachusetts,  as  wcU  as  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Sixty  years  ago  Lyman  Beechcr  attended  an  ordination  at  i^liich 
forty  dollars'  worth  of  liquors  were  drank  by  New  England  ministers. 
To-day,  Mrs.  Hayes— whom  may  God  bless !— expels  intoxicating  bev- 
erages fh>m  the  Presidential  mansion.  The  following  incident,  pub- 
lished many  years  ago  in  the  "  Congregationalist,'*  over  the  signature 
"  H.  B.  H.,"  not  only  illustrates  the  drinking  habits  and  the  character 
of  public  sentiment  here  in  New  England,  fifty  years  ago,  in  regard  to 
temperance,  but,  as  wiU  be  readily  perceived,  possesses  an  historical 
interest  and  value,  as  indicating  the  origin  of  a  new  departure  and  a 
better  order  of  things  touching  this  important  public  concern :  — 

**  It  was  a  well-known  custom,  half  a  century  since,  for  Christian 
ministers  to  cheer  themselves,  like  other  people  of  those  days,  with 
divers  kinds  of  fermented  liquors  at  as;80ciation  and.  other  meetings. 
The  Mendon  Association  was  to  hold  one  of  its  meetings  in  October  of 
1820,  at  the  house  of  Rev.  J.  O.  Barney  at  Seekonk.  To  do  the  honors 
of  the  occasion  he  rode  into  Providence  the  day  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing, to  procure  the  due  assortment  of  spirits,  which  immemorial  usage 


Horace  Mann  is  reported  to  have  once  described  Massa- 
chusetts as  being  the  State  wherein  no  spot  could  be  found 
where  a  rifle  could  be  fired  without  hitting  either  a  meet- 
ing, or  a  school  house.  Meantime,  the  fruits  of  this  cher- 
ished feature,  or  peculiarity,  are  sufficiently  ob^-ious  in 
the  widespread  prevalence  of  popular  intelligence.  Prob- 
ably there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  where  there  are  fewer 
persons,  in  proi)ortion  to  the  population,  who  cannot  read 
and  write,  than  in  this.  Indeed,  the  intellectual,  as  also 
the  moral,  advancement  of  society  within  the  bounds  of 
this  Commonwealth,  may  be  said  to  have  quite  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  that  has  attended  all  its  secondary'  and 
temporal  interests.  Nay^  but  for  the  foreign  population , 
unfortunately  almost  always  densely  ignorant,  with  which 
our  large  cities  and  manufacturing  districts  have  come  of 
late  to  be  infested— i^dass  throiigh  wlipse  almost  "  solid 
votg,"  cupidity  and  demagogism,  to  a  great  extent,  rise 
to  power  in  both  municipal  and  State  politics,  not  onlj'in 
its  legislation,  but  in  its  actual  practice,  Massachusetts, 
we  confidently  affirm,  would  affortl  a  conspicuous  and 
shining  example,  not  onl}'  of  the  grace  of  temperance, 
but  of  most  other  estimable  civic  virtues,  f 

Such  is  Massachusetts.  As  Daniel  Webster  once  said  : 
"She  needs  no  encomium .  *'  There  she  is.  She  speaks  for 
herself.    ' '  God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.'* 

had  made  an  important  part  of  his  preparations.  He  accomplished  his 
errand,  and  at  sunset  commenced  his  return  home.  He  had  procured 
an  extra  quantity  of  choice  liquors,  ns  it  was  his  first  entertainment  of 
the  association.  Ho  had  densely  packed  aU  in  a  large  basket  in  the 
back  of  his  wagon.  As  he  was  rapidly  driving  in  forgetful  haste  to 
reach  home,  the  loud  laughter  of  some  men  at  work  on  the  staging  of  a 
new  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  broke  upon  his  ears,  and  suggested 
to  him  the  risk  of  such  unbecoming  speed.  Intensely  thinking  of  his 
freight,  he  looked  behind,  and  lo!  fragmentary  jugs,  demijohns,  and 
bottles  were  dancing  in  and  out  of  the  basket,  and  a  ruby  stream  of 
wines,  brandies,  and  cordials  was  allaying  the  thirst  of  the  pebbly  street. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Should  he  go  back  and  replenish,  or  take  it  as  a 
providential  hint  and  go  on.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  decided  him  to 
proceed,  and  state  the  calamity  to  the  venerable  body  when  they  should 
assemble.  He  did  so,  and  they  took  the  hint,  and  banished  the  side- 
board forever  from  their  meetings.  This  was  the  year  in  which  Dr. 
Bcccher  preached  his  *slx  sermons'  on  intemperance,  and  the  first 
temperance  society  was  organized.  The  noble  example  of  the  Men~ 
don  Association  was  followed  by  all  the  Congregational  Associations 
in  the  State,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  every  smash-up  of  jugs 
and  bottles  has  been  attended  with  results  so  extensive  and  de- 
sirable." 
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BY  HENRY  E.  CROCKER. 


I 


I.     Discovery  and  Explorations. 

Capk  Cod,  the  right  arm  of  Massachusetts,  and, 
according  to  the  historian  Bancroft,  the  first  soil  in  New 
England  pressed  by  the  feet  of  Europeans,  includes 
within  its  limits  the  entire  county  of  Barnstable.  It  is, 
in  reality,  tL  peninsula,  nearly  sevent}'  miles  in  length, 
bpunding,  on  the  south  and  east,  the  great  bay  from 
which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  takes  its  name.*  In 
1602,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  a  brave  mariner  from  the 
west  of  England,  discovered  and  named  this  peninsula, 
and  describes  it  as  a  ''mighty  headland  like  an  island, 
by  reason  of  the  large  sound  lying  between  it  and  the 
main.*'  Of  subsequent  explorers,  who  visited  Cape 
Cod,  may  be  mentioned  Martin  Pring,  sent  out  by  the 
merchants  of  Bristol,  Eng.,  in  1603  ;  De  Monts,  com- 
missioned by  Henrj'  IV.  of  France  to  plant  a  colony  in 
America,  with  Champlain  as  his  pilot,  in  1605  ;  probably' 
Henry  Hudson,  on  his  celebrated  voyage  to  discover  a 
north-west  passage  to  India,  in  1609  ;  and  Capt.  John 
Smith,  who,  in  1614,  ranged  along  the  coast  and  pre- 
pared a  map  of  this  and  the  coast  region  as  far  north  as 
the  Penobscot. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  jear  1620,  an  event  occurred 
that  has  given  to  Cape  Cod  an  historical  prominence,  as 
clearl}'  marked  as  are  its  geographical  features.  On 
the  9th  of  November,  of  that  year,  a  vessel,  which  had 
been  tossed  by  storms  for  man}'  days,  and  carried  to  the 
north  of  its  intended  course,  came  within  \iew  of  the 
highlands  of  Cape  Cod.  This  was  the  "Mayflower,"  with 
her  one  hundred  and  one  passengers,  anxiously  seeking 
a  haven  of  security  and  repose.  "  After  many  boister- 
ous storms,  in  which  they  could  bear  no  sail,  but  were 

*  While  the  Cape  has  been  for  centuries  the  especial  dread  of  mariners, 
and  numerous  vessels  have  been  wrecked,  from  time  to  time,  upon  its 
long  and  harborless  outer  coast^  it  is  not  in  all  respects  an  agent  of 
destruction.  It  is  rather,  what  its  poetical  name  suggests,  a  gigantic 
arm  reaching  out  into  the  Atlantic,  receiving  the  force  of  the  angry- 
waves,  that,  but  for  its  presence,  would  dash  with  merciless  fury  upon 
the  coast  of  Plymouth  County.  This  protection  seems  more  apparent 
when  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  Cape  is  observed.  It  is  not  an 
extended  arm,  but  is  bent  at  the  elbow  and  wrist,  thereby  more  fhlly 
enclosing  the  waters  of  the  Bay,  and  suggesting,  by  its  resemblance  to 


forced  to  lie  at  hull  for  many  da3's  together,"  they  arrived 
at  Cape  Cod,  "the  which,  being  made  and  certainly 
known  to  be  it,  they  were  not  a  little  joyful."  After 
tacking  and  steering  south  for  a  while,  and  finding  no 
harbor  along  the  sandy  coast,  they  changed  their  course, 
and  rounding  the  extreme  point  of  the  Cape,  entered, 
Nov.  11,  1620,  the  haven  now  known  as  Provincetown 
Harbor.  Here,  in  this  safe  and  land-locked  bay,  they 
found,  indeed,  a  harbor  of  refuge. f  The  first  act  of  the 
Pilgrims  after  their  arrival,  was  to  fall  on  their  knees 
and  offer  thanksgiving  to  God,  who  had  delivered  them 
from  so  man}^  perils.  Then,  in  the  cabin  of  the  "  May- 
flower," was  signed  that  compact  of  which  one  historian 
has  said,  "  It  was  the  first  instrument,  probably,  that 
the  world  ever  saw,  recognizing  true  republican  principles, 
and  intrusting  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  majority." 
John  Car^^er,  over  whom  the  shadows  of  death  were 
soon  to  gather,  was  chosen  governor  for  one  year.  1 

The  preliminaries  of  government  being  arranged, 
MOes  Standish,  with  fifteen  men  armed  to  the  teeth, 
went  on  shore  to  procure  wood  and  reconnoitre.  The 
part}'  returned  on  the  evening  of  the  next  da}-,  sa3*ing 
they  had  seen  no  house,  nor  any  human  being,  but  had 
found  the  place  to  be  a  small  neck  of  land,  on  one  side  ! 
the  bay,  and  on  the  other  the  sea.  It  is  probable  that  ' 
Standish  landed  on  Long  Point,  then  of  far  greater  dimen- 
sions than  now,  the  bay  being  the  harbor  in  which  lay 
the  ''  Ma^^ower,"  and  the  sea  the  neighboring  waters  of 
Cape  Cod  Bay. 

Several  exploring  expeditions  were  undertaken  under 
the  leadership  of  Capt.  Standish.  Localities  within  the 
present  limits  of  Truro  and  Eastham  were  visited,  and 
supplies  of  corn   and  bundles   of  arrows  were  found 

the  human  arm  in  its  attitude  of  greatest  strength,  the  idea  of  resistance 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

t  It  is  described  by  the  chronicler  of  the  voyage,  as  a  "  good  harbor 
and  pleasant  bay,  round  and  circling,  and  compassed  about  to  the  very 
sea  with  oaks,  pines,  juniper,  sassafras,  and  other  sweet  wood.  It  is  a 
harbor  wherein  a  thousand  sails  of  ships  may  safely  ride.  There  was 
the  greatest  store  of  fowl  that  we  ever  saw.  Every  day  we  saw  whales 
playing  hard  by  us,  of  which,  if  we  had  instruments  and  means  to  take 
them,  we  might  have  made  a  very  rich  return,  but  which,  to  our  great 
grief,  we  wanted." 
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buriecl  in  heaps  of  sand.     In  some  Indian  houses  which 
they  discovered,  were  many  articles  of  cooker^',  and  in 
one  they  found  an  English  pail.    A  kettle,  like  those 
used  on  board  vessels,  was  also  discovered  among  the 
ruins  of  a  house.     The  night  encampments  of  this  band 
of  explorers  are  supposed  to  have  been  near  Stout's 
Creek,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  pond  tliat  gives  name  to 
Pond  Village  in  Truro.    Other  explorations  were  made 
in  the  shallop  of  the  <  ^  Mayflower,**  along  the  shore  of  Cape 
Cod  Ba}'.    On  the  28th  of  November  they  entered  the 
mouth  of  a  stream  which  they  called  Cold  Harbor,  on 
account  of  the  intense  cold  then  prevailing.    December 
6th  they  met  with  a  tongue  of  land  with  a  sand}'  point, 
the  Billingsgate  of  the  present  day.     As  they  drew  near 
the  shore  they  saw^n  or  twelve  Indians,  running  to  and 
fro  as  if  they  were  carrying  something  away.    They 
made  a  landing  near  the  site  of  the  ^'Old  Eastham 
Camp-Ground,"  and  a  little  north  of  Great  Pond,  and 
encamped  for  the  night,  building  a  barricade  and  setting 
[  a  watch.    The  next  morning  they  named  the  body  of 
I  water  near  which  they  had  encamped  Grampus  Ba}-, 
I  because  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  grampus  lying  upon 
the  shore.     They  found  not  far  distant  an  Indian  bury- 
ing place,  enclosed  by  palisades  four  or  five  yards  long, 
set  close  together.    This  enclosure  was  full  of  graves  of 
all  sizes,  some  paled  about,  and  others  had  something 
like  an  Indian  house  built  over  them.     That  night,  while 
encamped  on  the  shore  near  their  shallop,  they  heard  a 
great  and  hideous  en*,  and  the  call  of  the  sentinel  to 
''  Arm  ! "    "  Arm ! "    They  shot  off  two  muskets  into 
the  darkness  and  lay  down  again,  concluding  that  the 
noise  had  been  made  by  wolves  and  foxes.    At  five  the 
next  morning  they  heard  again  the  great  and  strange  cr}', 
and  one  of  the  band,  who  had  been  abroad,  came  rush- 
ing in  with  the  cry,  "  Indians !  Indians ! "  while  a  shower 
of  arrows  flew  through  the  air.     Seizing  their  muskets, 
they  took  good  aim  and  discharged  them  at  the  person 
of  a  "  lusty  Indian,"  whom  they  thought  to  be  a  chief, 
and  who  stood  behind  a  tree  half  {i  musket  shot  away, 
and  let  fly  his  arrows.     At  last  he  gave  an  "  extraordi- 
nar}'  cr}',"  and  away  they  all  went,  the  white  men  follow- 
ing for  about  half  a  mile.     After  gathering  up  eighteen 
of  tlie  arrows,  some  of  which  were  headed  with  brass, 
the  party  knelt  upon  the  sand  and  gave  thanks  to  God 
for  their  preser\'ation.    The  spot  where  this  skirmish 
occurred  was  named  by  them  the  *'  Place  of  the  First 
Encounter."    To  describe  the  fbrther  adventures  of  the 
party  in  their  cniise  to  the  westward,  the  night  of  peril 
at  Gurnet's  Nose,   and    the    subsequent  discover}'  of 
Pl}'mouth  harbor,  would  take  us  beyond  the  limits  of 
Barnstable  County.    We  return  with  the  voyagers  to  the 


safe  shelter  of  Provincetown  harbor.    They  Joined  their 
companions  tlicre  on  tlie  11th  of  t>ecember. 

During  their  absence  a  son  had  been  bom  to  William 
White  and  wife,  fitly  named  Peregrine ;  and  the  wife  of 
William  Bradford  bad  accidentally  fallen  into  the  sea 
and  was  drowned.  Others  of  the  little  company  had 
died  —  Edward  Thomson,  Jasper,  the  son  of  Governor 
Carver,  and  James  Chilton.  On  the  15th  of  Decemljer, 
the  Pilgrims,  sailing  from  Cape  Cod  harbor,  were  driven 
back  by  a  fierce  north-easter,  but  the  next  day  took  their 
final  departure  for  Pl}Tnouth. 

After  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  in  1620,  we  find 
that  the  Cape  is  quite  frequently  mentioned,  in  connec- 
tion with  events  more  or  less  imi>ortant,  and  the  Indian 
names  of  localities,  such  as  Manomet,  Nauset,  Matta- 
chiest,  and  Chumaquid,  frequently  occur  in  the  narrative 
of  those  early  times. 

It  is  difi^cult  to  trace  with  distmctness  the  tribes  then 
inhabiting  Cape  Cod.  It  is  quite  evident  that  there  were 
two  sachemdoms  of  the  Cape  Indians,  one  extending 
southward  fh)m  the  borders  of  Plymouth,  and  embracing 
the  territory  now  included  in  Sandwich,  Falmouth, 
Mashpee,  and  a  part  of  Barnstable.  The  other  occu- 
pied the  region  extending  eastward  and  northward  to 
the  extremity  of  the  Cape.  Of  the  former  kingdom,  the 
Mattachiest  Indians  under  lyanough,  the  Manomet,  and 
Mashpee,  were  the  leading  tribes.  In  the  latter  group, 
the  Nauset  tribe  held  the  chief  position.  It  is  plain  that 
in  some  way  they  owed  all^iance  to  the  Wampanoags, 
but  that  they  were  to  a  considerable  degree  independent, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  coukl  not  be  induced  by 
Metacomet  (King  Philip)  to  join  in  war  against  the 
whites.  The  conduct  of  the  natives  of  the  Cai^e  toward 
the  settlers  was  uniformly  generous  and  friendly.  The 
"  First  Encounter"  at  Nauset  was  the  only  one  within 
the  limits  of  the  peninsula  over  which,  before  the  coming 
of  the  whites,  they  roamed  at  will.  When  the  news  sd. 
the  massacre  of  the  Wc'^-mouth^  Indian's  by  the  impru- 
dcnt  Standish  reached  them,  they  seemed  to  lose  confi 


donee  in  the  sincerity  of  the  men  they  had  befriended. 
Panic-stricken,  they  left  their  dwellings  in  the  pleasant 
clearings,  and  fled  to  the  woods  and  swamps,  that  they 
might  escape  from  the  dreaded  destroyer.  There,  in  the 
malarious  and  fever-laden  atmosphere,  many  miserably 
perished.  Thus  died  the  brave  and  gentle  lyanough, 
Caunacum,  the  chief  of  Manomet,  Aspinet,  the  sachem 
of  Nauset,  and  many  others.  Though  ignorant  of  these 
results  of  the  severity  of  Standish,  John  Robinson  sent 
across  the  sea  the  rebuking  wortls,  "  It  would  have  been 
better  if  they  had  converted  some  before  they  had  killed 
any."    Notwithstanding  their  ill-treatment  by  the  whites, 
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the  Indians  displayed  a  generosity  rare  even  in  civilized 
conimunities.  A  single  incident  will  show  the  humane 
spirit  of  these  untutored  children  of  the  forest.  A  Bos- 
ton vessel,  in  1630,  was  wrecked  upon  Cape  Cod.  The 
Indians  buried  the  dead  that  were  cast  upon  the  sands, 
cared  most  tenderly  for  the  survivors,  and,  after  they 
had  sufficiently  recovered,  accompanied  them  fifty  miles 
to  the  Pl3Tnouth  settlement. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  instances  of  kindly  feel- 
ing exhibited  by  the  Cape  Indians,  toward  those  who 
came  among  them  unheralded  b}'  any  acts  of  friendli- 
ness, and  whose  countrymen  had  too  rarely  shown,  in 
their  dealings  with  the  natives  along  the  coast,  the 
humane  sympathies  that  should  characterize  a  Christian 
race. 

II.     Settlemekt. 

The  first  permanent  English  settlement  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  territory  now  included  in  Barnstable  Count}', 
was  made  in  1637,  on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Sandwich. 
We  say  permanent  settlement,  because  a  trading-post 
had  been  established  at  Manomet  ten  years  before.  The 
settlement  at  Sandwich  originated  with  Mr.  Edmund 
Freeman  and  other  citizens  of  Saugus,  now  Lynn.  April 
3,  1637,  they  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  the  authori- 
ties of  Plymouth,  and  at  once,  with  a  large  number  of 
families  from  Lynn,  Duxbur}',  and  Pl3Tnouth,  but  chiefly 
from  L3'nn,  removed  to  the  location  mentioned.  The 
regular  incorporation  of  the  town  did  not  occur  until  two 
3-ears  afterward.  The  pioneers  of  this  settiement  were 
Edmund  Freeman,  Henry  Feake,  Thomas  Dexter,  Ed- 
ward Dillingham,  William  Wood,  John  Carman,  Richard 
Chadwell,  William  Almy,  Thomas  Tupper,  and  George 
Knott.  The  first  minister  in  Sandwich,  Rev.  William 
Leverich,  removed  to  that  place  fh>m  Duxbur}'  prior  to 
1640.  There  was  undoubtedl}'  an  organized  church  fh)m 
the  very  first,  and  that  a  '* meeting-house"  was  built  at 
an  earl3'  day  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  1644,  when  it 
was  found  necessary  to  repair  that  edifice,  it  was  called 
the  "  old  meeting-house." 

The  second  jxirmanent  settlement  upon  Cape  Cod  was 
made  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory  called  Matta- 
cheesc,  in  the  summer  of  1639,  and  to  it  was  given  the 
old  English  name  of  Yarmouth.  The  names  of  the 
grantees  were  Anthony  Thatcher,  John  Crow  (now  Crow- 
ell)  ,  and  Thomas  Howes.  These  men  occupied  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  afiairs  of  the  town  for  man3'  3'^ears. 
The  first  settled  minister  at  Yarmouth  was,  it  is  gener- 
all3'^  believed.  Rev.  Marmaduke  Mathews,  who  came  to 
Boston  from  Barnstaple,  Eng.,  in  1638.  He  was  st3'led 
by  Gov.  Winthrop,  "  a  godl3'  minister." 


Closely  following  the  Yarmouth  settiement  m  i)omt  of 
time,  and  between  it  and  Sandwich  as  to  location,  was 
the  settlement  of  Barnstable.  The  grant  was  obtained 
in  September,  1639,  and  in  October  several  families  from 
Scituate  removed  to  the  western  part  of  Mattacheese,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  shire  town  of  Barnstable 
County.  But  two  persons  are  mentioned  in  the  grant  — 
Joseph  Hull,  and  Thomas  Mitchell  —  but  many  others 
were  embraced  under  the  term  ^^  associates."  Among 
them  were  the  pastor  of  the  flock,  Rev.  John  Lothrop, 
Anthon3^  Annable,  Henr3'  Cobb,  Thomas  Cudworth, 
Samuel  Fuller,  George  Lewis,  Barnard  Lumbard,  Sam- 
uel Hinckle3',  William.  Crocker,  William  Parker,  and 
William  Bourne.  From  these  have  descended  some  of 
the  most  enterprising  citizens  of  the  Cape,  and  the 
names,  with  scarcely  any  modification,  are  borne  by 
many  of  the  present  generation. 

The  oolon3'  at  Mattacheese  was  at  first  almost  wholly 
composed  of  members  of  the  Scituate  church,  who,  with 
their  pastor,  settled  along  the  southern  border  of  the 
wide  marshes  extending  eastward  from  Sandwich  to  the 
harbor  of  Barnstable.  The  religious  character  of  these 
early  setflers  is  evident  by  their  man3''  acts  of  prayer  and 
frequent  days  of  fasting.  Months  before  the  removal 
from  Scituate  they  observed  a  fast  for  the  "  presence  of 
God  in  mercy  to  go  with  them  to  Mattakeese,"  and  soon 
after  their  arrival  the3'  held  a  thanksgiving^rvice  at  tiie 
house  of  one  of  their  number,  to  celebrate  *'  God's  ex- 
ceeding mercy  in  bringing  them  thither  in  safety  and  in 
health."  This  spirit  of  humble  reliance  upon  God  is  seen 
in  man3''  of  their  subsequent  acts.  On  the  last  da3-  of 
October  a  fast  was  held,  *'  to  implore  the  gi'ace  of  God 
to  settle  them  in  church  estate,  to  unite  them  in  holy 
walking,  and  to  make  them  faithfUl  in  keeping  covenant 
with  God  and  one  another."  ♦ 

We  have  said  that  the  locality  selected  as  a  place  of 
settlememt  by  Mr.  Lothrop  and  his  followers  was  at  Mat- 
tacheese. This  was  indeed  the  place  where  they  erected 
their  rude  dwellings,  and  where  the  first  church  was 
built,  but  other  Indian  localities  not  far  distant  are  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  present  town.  On  the 
soutii  side  of  the  Cape,  and  bortlering  the  Vineyard 
Sound,  was  lyanough's  tract,  the  present  Hyannis. 
Near  this,  but  farther  to  the  west,  was  Cheekwaquet, 
now  Centerville,  and  beyond  that  was  Cotocheeset,  now 
known  as  Osternlle.  Still  farther  to  the  west  was  Mis- 
tic,  Marston's  Mills,  and  south-west  of  that  Coatuit,  or 

•  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  first  public  worship  in  BamsUble  was 
not  held  in  a  house,  but  around  a  great  rock,  a  porlion  of  which  is  still 
pointed  out,  lybig  beside  the  road,  some  two  miles  west  of  the  court- 
house. The  first  yiew  is  probably  correct,  for  it  rests  upon  the  record 
made  by  Mr.  Lothrop,  who  was  very  accurate  in  all  his  writings. 
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Santuit,  now  known  as  Cotuit.  Inland,  and  including 
the  region  now  called  the  "  Plains,"  was  Skunkanuck, 
bordering  the  river  bearing  the  euphonious  name  of 
Skunknet.  "West  of  the  "  Great  Marshes  "  was  Skauton, 
now  partly  included  in  Barnstable  and  partly  in  Sand- 
wich. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1639  there  were  but  three 
English  settlements  upon  the  Cape.  These  thi*ee  — 
Sandwich,  Yarmouth,  and  Barnstable  —  had  been  in- 
vested with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  towns,  and  the 
next  year,  delegates  from  each  of  these  towns  were  sent 
to  the  assembly  at  Plymouth.* 

In  1640,  Mr.  Edmund  Freeman,  Sr.,  of  Sandwich, 
was  appointed  assistant  governor  of  the  Colony,  and  he, 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Dimoc  of  Barnstable,  and  Mr.  John 
Crow  of  Yarmouth,  were  selected  to  attend  to  judicial 
matters  within  the  three  Cape  townships,  in  cases  where 
the  amount  of  fine  did  not  exceed  twenty  shillings.  In 
September,  1642,  an  Indian  outbreak  seeming  imminent, 
the  court  was  hastily  convened  at  Plymouth.  Miles 
Standish  was  appointed  captaui  of  the  military  force ; 
William  Palmer  of  Yarmouth,  lieutenant;  Peregrine 
White,  ensign,  and  Messrs.  Edmund  Freeman,  Anthony 
Thatcher,  and  Thomas  Dimoc,  members  of  the  council 
of  war. 

In  1648,  the  year  of  the  confederation  of  most  of  the 
New  England  Colonies,  which  some  have  interpreted  to 
be  the  germ  of  our  national  system,  a  requisition  was 
made  for  men  to  join  an  expedition  against  the  Indians ; 
the  towns  upon  the  Cape  furnished  their  quota  of  three 
each.  These  towns  were  given  permission  to  organize 
military  companies,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Pl^Tuouth 
court  and  council.    Yarmouth  and  Barnstable  were  to 

•  The  early  histoiy  of  the  Capo  is  necessarily  interwoyen  with  that  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony,  of  which  it  formed  a  part  for  many  years.  The 
peculiar  customs  and  stringent  laws  of  those  primitiye  times  were  in 
force  here,  as  well  as  in  the  settlements  across  the  bay.  Evklenoes  of 
the  watch  care  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  are  seen  in  the  records  of  the 
court.  We  read  that  Mr.  John  Alden  and  Capt.  Miles  Standish  go  to 
Sandwich  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  set  forth  the  bounds  of  the 
lands  granted  there.  Joseph  Windsor  and  Anthony  Bessc,  who  were 
industriously  labaring  to  clear  the  patches  of  ground  assigned  to  them, 
were  reported  to  the  court  for  *<  disorderly  keeping  house  alone."  At  a 
later  period  the  court  deci:eed  that  pro&ne  swearing  should  be  pun- 
ished by  sitting  In  the  stocks  three  hours,  or  by  imprisonment.  For  tell- 
ing lies,  a  two  hours*  imprisonment  in  the  stocks  was  the  penalty  for 
each  offence.  A  pair  of  stocks  was  erected  in  Yarmouth,  so  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  toe  penalty  was  rigidly  meted  out  to  all  offenders. 
Other  acts  to  prevent  idleness  and  to  compel  a  proper  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  were  put  upon  record.  To  speak  against  tbe  clergy  was  no 
smaU  offence,  and  for  this  grave  offence,  William  Mathews  of  Yarmouth 
was  censured  by  the  court,  and  laki  under  bonds  to  leave  the  place  in 
six  months. 

While  the  Quaker  troubles  agitated  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  the 
Cape  towns  received  no  small  share  of  attention  fW>m  the  Plymouth 
Court.    Scmdwlch  was  presented  for  not  having  a  full  supply  of  powder. 


provide  a  place  "  for  the  defence  of  themselves,  their 
wives  and  children,  in  case  of  sudden  assault.**  Happily, 
no  outbreak  occurred,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fitting  out  of  an  expedition  against  the  Narragansetts, 
in  1645,  no  event  of  impoi-tance  marked  the  two  subse- 
quent years. 

Nauset,  the  fourth  in  the  list  of  Cape  towns,  was  in- 
corporated in  1646,  and,  five  years  after,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Eastham.  In  1657,  Mr.  Thomas  Prince  of 
this  town,  who  had  been  assistant  governor  of  the 
Colony  for  many  j'ears,  was  elected  governor. 

In  1660,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Bichard  Bourne 
of  Sandwich,  10,500  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  by  the 
court  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Mashpee  Indians. 
Twentj-five  yeara  later,  this  grant  was  ratified  by  the 
Pl}Tnouth  court,  and  it  was  provided  that  this  tract  of 
land  should  be  assigned  to  the  South  Sea  Indians,  living 
about  Satuit  Pond,  and  in  Mashpee  and  vicinity,  *'  to 
be  perpetuall}'  to  them  and  to  their  children,  so  that  no 
part  of  them  shall  be  granted  to,  or  purchased  by  any 
English  whatsoever,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  said 
Indians.'' 

The  year  1^74  opened  with  portents  of  the  storm 
that  was  soon  to  break  upon  the  Colonies,  the  destructive 
King  Philip*s  war.  The  citizens  of  the  Cape  had  an 
active  part  in  the  events  of  those  troublous  times.  While 
no  surprises  or  attacks  occurred  within  their  borders, 
they  shared  with  others  in  the  expenses  of  the  campaign, 
and  gave  to  the  service  a  large  number  of  their  bravest 
men.  The  soldiers  of  Barnstable  were  engaged  in 
several  battles,  and  many  were  slain. 

The  Cape  Indians,  though  nominally  a  part  of  the 
Wampanoags,   did  not  Join  the   forces  of  Philip,  but 

and  a  fine  imposed.  The  wife  of  a  Mr.  Hall  of  Barnstable,  for  interfer- 
ence in  the  domestic  a&irs  of  another  fiunily,  was  warned  "  to  desist, 
and  carry  herself  better  in  the  Aiture."  Josios  Hallett  and  Thomas  Gage 
were  fined  for  profoning  the  Lord's  diy  by  putting  forth  to  sea  from 
Sandwich  on  that  day.  In  165S  two  women  were  sentenced  to  be  pub- 
licly whipped  in  Sandwich  for  disturbing  the  public  worship  and  abusing 
the  minister.  Several  persons  were  arrested,  and  some  of  them  fined,  for 
giving  encouragement  and  shelter  to  Quakers.  Soon  after,  others  were 
arrested  for  **  tumultuous  carriage  "  at  a  meeting  of  Quakers,  and  fined 
twenty  shillings.  One  of  these  was  subsequently  fined  forty  shillings 
for  permitting  a  meeting  of  Quakers  at  his  house.  Lieut  Fuller  of  Barn- 
stable, for  saying  that  « the  law  enacted  about  ministers'  maintenance 
was  a  wicked  and  devilish  law,'*  and  that  '*  the  devil  sat  at  the  stem 
when  it  was  enacted,"  was  fined  fifty  shillings.  The  year  1660  was 
marked  to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  court  A  citizen  of  Sandwich  paid  a  heavy  fine  for  enter- 
taining a  Quaker,  and  the  latter  individual  was  sentenced  to  lie  "  neck 
and  heels,'*  and  afterwards  was  whipped  and  sent  away.  Others  were 
afterwards  fined  for  harboring  members  of  the  "  accursed  sect,'*  but  the 
excitement  gradually  died  away.  The  locality  of  these  difficulties  is  to- 
day peopled  by  the  worthy  descendants  of  the  persecuted  Quakers, 
and  the  **  Friends'  Meethig-House "  is  a  prominent  landmark  in  that 
vicinity. 
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remained  neutral,  or  became  allies  of  the  English.  In 
the  darkest  daj's  of  the  war,  when  the  ftonticr  towns  of 
Taunton,  Middieborough,  and  Bridgewater  were  men- 
aced, and,  in  some  instances,  the  inhabitants  driven 
from  their  homes,  the  Indians  of  Nausct,  Mattachiest, 
and  Manomet,  were  true  to  their  white  neighbors.  The 
freedom  of  the  towns  in  this  vicinit}'  from  the  alarms 
that  prevailed  in  other  localities,  enabled  them  to  extend 
an  invitation  to  their  more  unfortunate  brethren,  to  re- 
move to  the  Cape  for  safety.* 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  town  of  Sandwich  for  the 
part  it  sustained  in  the  war.  Its  frontier  i)osition  upon 
the  Cape  was  of  much  service,  in  preventing  an  alliance 
of  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity'  with  the  Wampanoags. 
Extending  s^-mpathy  in  one  direction,  it  exercised  the 
utmost  vigilance  in  the  other,  lest  the  emissaries  of  the 
wily  Metacomet  should  incite  a  warlike  spirit  among  the 
natives,  and  the  colonists,  from  Nauset  to  Manomet,  be 
involved  in  a  defensive  war. 

In  1679,  select  courts,  for  the  better  administration  of 
justice  were  established,  and,  two  years  later,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hinckley  of  Barnstable  became  governor  of  the 
Colon}',  Mr.  James  Cudworth,  one  of  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Barnstable,  succeeding  Mr.  Hinckley  as  assist- 
ant governor. 

The  3-ear  1685  is  marked  by  the  division  of  the  Pljm- 
outh  Colony  into  three  counties :  Plymouth,  Bristol  and 
Barnstable.  The  latter  county  then  included  eight 
towns :  Sandwich,  Yarmouth,  Barnstable,  Easthdm,  Fal- 
mouth, Harwich,  Truro,  and  Chatham  ;  but  only  the  four 
first  mentioned  were  fully  incorporated.  Barnstable  was 
selected  as  the  countj'-seat,  a  court-house  erected,  and 
officers  of  tlie  court  appointed.  Families  from  Sandwich 
and  Barnstable,  having  settled  from  time  to  time  in 
Suckonessit,  the  Indian  tract  lying  on  the  Vine3'anl 
Sound,  west  of  Mashpce,  this  region  was  incorporated, 
in  1686,  as  the  town  of  Falmouth.  Another  tract,  west 
of  Sandwich,  was  incorporated  as  Rochester,  in  the 
county  of  Barnstable,  but  was  soon  set  off  to  Plymouth 
Count}',  and,  from  the  time  of  this  transfer,  the  limits  of 
the  former  count}-  were  strictly  confined  to  Cape  Cod. 

The  county  of  Barnstable  had  some  part  in  King 
William's  war,  and,  in  1690,  men  were  fUimished  for  an 
unsuccessful  campaign.  September  14,  1694,  Harwich 
was  given  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  town.     Three 

*  The  response  of  the  town  of  Taunton  shows  a  suitable  appreciation 
of  the  generous  invitation.  It  was  in  the  following  language:  '*We 
bless  God  that  he  hath  given  us  so  much  room  in  your  hearts,  that  you 
so  freely  tender  to  us  a  part  with  you  in  your  houses,  fields,  and  pro- 
visions, at  such  a  time  when  the  Lord  is  threatening  us  with  bereave- 
ment of  our  own.  It  much  comfortcth  us  in  this  day  of  darlcness,  that 
we  shaU  want  no  sucoor  you  are  able  to  afTord  us." 


years  afterward  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  court 
to  view  a  place  for  a  passage  to  be  cut  through  the  land 
fix)m  l^Ianomet  Bay  to  Barnstable  Bay,  for  vessels  to 
pass  through,  "it  being  thought  that  it  will  be  very 
useful  and  profitable  to  the  public.**  Thus  was  inau- 
gurated the  Cape  Cod  Ship  Canal  project,  which  has 
been  agitated  to  no  pur^wse  for  moi«  than  a  century'  and 
a  half.  Before  the  year  1730  three  additional  towns 
caine  into  existence  ui)on  the  Cape.  The  fii'st  of  these 
comprised  a  district  which  had  been  known  for  many 
3ears  as  Pamet ;  but,  since  1705,  by  the  English  name 
of  Dangerfield.  This  tract  was  incorporated  July  16, 
1709,  as  the  town  of  Truro.  The  second,  included  a 
tract  known  as  Monamoiett,  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  Harwich,  but  incorpomted  June  11, 1712,  as  the  town 
of  Chatham. 

The  last  of  the  three  included  a  tract  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Cape,  hitherto  called  the  "  Province  Lands." 
This  tract  was  incorporated  as  a  township  June  14, 1727, 
under  the  appropriate  name  of  Provinoetown. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  centur}',  with  the  creation 
of  new  towns,  the  histoiy  of  the  Cape  necessarily  widens, 
and  but  few  of  the  many  leading  events  can  be  noticed. 
In  1706,  occurred  the  death  of  one  who  had  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  for  nmn}- 
years.  Gov.  Thomas  Hinckley.  This  distinguished  man 
died  very  suddenly  in  Barnstable,  April  25th,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six. 

In  1718,  an  event  transpired  which  gave  rise  to  many 
interesting  traditions.  The  pirate-ship  "  Whidah,"  of 
twent3'-three  guns  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
commanded  by  Samuel  Bellamy,  committed  man}'  depre- 
dations near  the  New  England  coast.  Several  vessels 
were  captureil,  upon  one  of  which,  seven  of  the  pirates 
were  placed  as  a  crew.  While  these  men  were  sleeping 
off  the  effects  of  a  drunken  debauch,  the  master  of  the 
vessel  ran  her  ashore  on  the  back  side  of  the  Cape,  and 
the  seven  pirates  were  secured.  Not  long  after,  the 
high  wmds  prevailing  at  that  time,  drove  the  pirate-ship 
itself  upon  the  sands  of  Wellfleet.  But  two  of  that 
robber  crew,  an  Enghshman  and  Indian,  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  waves.  Six  of  the  pirates  from  the  ves- 
sel first  wrecked  were  taken  to  Boston  and  executed. 
To  this  da}',  the  traveller  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wreck, 
recalls  in  imagination  the  scenes  of  that  stormy  night 
and  the  morning  following,  when  the  forms  of  more 
than  a  hundred  of  the  pirate  crew  of  "  Bellamy's  fleet" 
strewed  the  beach,  or  rose  and  fell  with  the  incoming 
and  receding  waves. 

For  many  years  previous  to  the  date  of  this  occurrence, 
the  fishing  interests  of  the  Cai>e  had  suff*ered  to  a  great 
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extent,  on  account  of  the  claim  by  the  French  of  the 
exclasive  right  to  the  waters  east  of  the  Kennebec,  and 
their  seizure  of  all  English  vessels  employed  in  taking 
fish  in  that  region.  Owing  to  this  and  the  general  busi- 
ness depression  throughout  New  England,  much  suffer- 
ing and  destitution  prevailed.* 

In  1738,  an  important  manufacturing  interest  had  its 
inception  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  town  of  Barnstable. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Marston,  probably  the  first  of  that  name 
in  Barnstable,  was  granted  extensive  mill  privileges  in 
the  locality  named,  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  fabrics 
of  linen  and  woollen.  From  that  date  the  region  has 
been  known  as  Marston's  Mills.  The  originator  of  this 
enterprise  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  town  for  many 
years,'  and  from  him  have  descended  several  distin- 
guished men.  Among  these  have  been  Nymphas  Mars- 
ton,  Esq.,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  whose  services  in 
the  Revolution  were  invaluable  to  the  patriot  cause ;  Hon. 
Nymphas  Marston,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College, 
senator  and  Judge,  who  has  been  termed  the  ^^  father  of 
the  bar  in  Barnstable  County ; "  Hon.  Charles  Marston, 
senator,  member  of  the  executive  council,  high  sheriff, 
and  Indian  commissioner ;  and  Hon.  George  Marston, 
Judge  of  probate,  the  efficient  district-attorney  for  south- 
eastern Massachusetts  for  many  years,  and  now  the 
attorney-general  of  the  Commonwealth. 

During  the  year  1739,  many  citizens  of  the  county 
went  to  Cuba  on  an  expedition  against  tlie  Spanish,  and 
some  fell  victims  to  disease,  while  encamped  on  that 
island.  In  1743,  the  people  of  Provincetown  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  General  Court  asking  for  relief  for 
that  place.  It  was  represented  that  a  large  number  of 
the  inhabitants  had  removed  to  other  localities,  so  that 
the  town  was  in  a  great  measure  broken  up ;  not  one  of 
the  selectmen  remaining. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  county  enlisted  in  considerable 
numbers  for  service  in  the  English  army  during  King 
George's  war,  beginning  in  1744,  and  continuing  until 
1748,  and  several  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  French. 
Some  greatly  distinguished  themselves  at  the  siege  of 
Louisburg,  and  many  of  the  honored  names  of  Barn- 
stable and  other  towns  appear  on  the  regimental  rolls  of 

*  A  few  yean  later  much  political  contention  was  excited  because  of 
the  issne  by  the  Oeneial  Court,  for  the  third  time,  of  bills  of  credit  to  a 
large  amount.  These  bills  were  issued  **  to  relieve  the  dcclhie  of  trade,*' 
and,  depreciating  to  a  great  degree,  brought  the  Colony  close  upon  the 
yerge  of  financial  ruin.  The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Cod  shared  in  the 
effects  of  this  unwise  legislation ;  and  the  suffering  engendered  by  the 
fishery  troubles  was  much  increased. 

t  In  the  summer  of  1756  a  scene  was  enacted  near  the  western  border 
of  the  county  that  well  illustrates  the  sorrows  of  war.  A  large  com- 
pany of  French  people  sailed  up  the  Manomet  Itivcr  in  seven  two-mast 
boats,  and,  for  some  time,  their  character  was  a  source  of  speculation  to 


the  conquerors.  Not  less  honorable  was  the  service  of 
the  Cape  soldiers  in  the  French  and  Indian  war  a  few 
years  later.  When,  in  1758,  the  call  came  for  men  to 
assist  in  the  reduction  of  Canada,  Barnstable  County 
famished  it»fVill  quota,  and  sailors  who  had  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  sea  were  "in  at  the  death"  wherever 
the  men  of  Massachusetts  upheld  the  honor  of  the  Eng- 
lish arms.f 

The  town  of  Wellfleet  came  into  existence  in  1763,  it 
being  incorporated  as  a  district,  with  all  the  privileges 
of  a  town,  except  that  it  was  united  with  Eastham  in 
the  election  of  a  representative  to  the  Greneral  Court. 

Hardly  had  the  "  Old  French  War"  come  to  a  close, 
when  the  preliminary  acts  that  culminated  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  began  to  excite  a  spirit  of  determined 
resistance  among  the  colonists.  In  no  part  of  New 
England  was  there  stronger  opposition  of  sentiment  to 
the  oppressive  acta  of  parliament  than  in  the  county  that 
gave  to  the  patriot  cause  James  Otis,  the  great  champion 
of  liberty  and  human  rights.  It  was  he  who  said  in 
reference  to  the  "  Mutiny  Act,"  which  provided  that  all 
offenders  against  the  laws  should  be  sent  to  England  for 
trial.  **  Let  Great  Britain  rescind ;  if  she  docs  not,  the 
Colonies  are  lost  forever."  The  temper  of  the  hardy 
sons  of  the  Cape  is  shown  by  an  incident  that  occurred 
in  New  York.  Isaac  Sears,  afterwards  CoL  Sears, 
who  had  commanded  a  privateer,  and  who  was  connected 
with  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Yarmouth, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  gathered 
to  resist  the  enforcement  of  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act. 
With  the  cry,  "Hurrah I  my  boys,  we  will  have  the 
stamps ! "  he  led  them  on,  and  the  stamps  were  seized 
and  consigned  to  the  flames.  He  was  then  placed  by  the 
people  at  the  head  of  the  committee  of  safety.  Another 
incident,  occurring  in  1773,  before  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
was  not  less  significant.  The  last  of  the  tea  ships,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Loring,  was  cast  ashore  on  the  back 
of  the  Cape.  Most  of  the  cai^  was  lost,  but  of  that 
saved,  it  was  declared,  "  we  will  resist  the  sale  and  use 
of  this  article,  if  needs  be,  in  blood  up  to  our  knees." 

November  16,  1774,  a  county  congress  assembled  at 
the  court-house  in  Barnstable.     Hon.  James  Otis,  Sen., 

the  residents  in  that  yicinity.  They  professed  to  be  bound  to  Boston, 
and  wished  to  have  their  boats  carted  across  the  isthmus  to  the  opposite 
bay.  They  said  they  were  last  from  Rhode  Ishmd,  but  preyiously 
fh>m  Nova  Scotia,  and  women  and  children  formed  part  of  the  com- 
pany. Not  knowing  their  character,  and  fearing  that  they  might  go  to 
strengthen  the  enemy,  they  were  detained  by  the  authorities  and  after- 
wards distributed  among  the  several  towns  for  safe  Icecping,  until  the 
matter  could  be  better  understood.  The  reader  need  hardly  to  be  told 
that  these  wandering  families  of  "  French  neutrals  "  were  the  unfortu- 
nate Acadians,  who,  homeless  since  their  cruel  banishment,  were  wan- 
derers upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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was  chosen  chairman,  and  Col.  Joseph  Otis,  clerk  of  the 
meeting.  The  latter  gentleman,  Col.  Nathaniel  Free- 
man, an  ardent  patriot,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  people,  Mr.  Thomas  Paine, 
Daniel  Davis,  Esq. ,  and  Mr.  Job  Crocker,  were  appointed 
a  committee  of  correspondence.  Others  were  chosen 
a  committee  to  consider  fhrther  tiie  public  grievances  and 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  report  at  a  Aiture  meeting. 

Thus  was  inaugurated  that  union  of  effort,  which,  on  a 
larger  scale  throughout  the  Colonies,  gave  success  to  the 
patriot  cause. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached 
this  vicinity,  the  citizens  of  the  county  responded  with 
patriotic  promptness  to  the  summons  to  arms.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year,  hundreds  had  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
tinental army.  Li  January  of  the  following  year,  upon 
the  call  of  Gren.  Washington  for  reinforcements,  two 
hundred  and  sixty  fien  were  furnished.  Later  in  the 
3'ear,  another  call  for  men  to  go  to  Canada  was  answered 
by  the  enlistment  of  a  large  number,  including  many  of 
the  Mashpee  Indians.  The  militia  of  the  county  was 
organized  into  two  regiments,  the  first  being  commanded 
by  Col.  Nathaniel  Freeman,  and  the  second  by  Col. 
Joseph  Doane.  In  March,  1776,  the  county  was  required 
to  fhmish  more  than  two  hundred  men  for  the  army  of 
Gren.  Washington.  These  calls  for  men  for  the  Con- 
tinental service  were  fh^quent  throughout  the  war,  imtil 
thousands  had  left  their  homes  and  were  engaged  in  the 
struggle  for  independence. 

The  year  1777  opened  gloomily  for  the  inhabitants  of 
tiie  Cape.  Not  only  were  neighbors  and  kindred  involved 
in  political  animosities,  in  many  instances  the  Whig  and 
Tory  occup}'ing  adjoining  estates,  but  the  entire  coast- 
line of  the  county  was  watched  by  British  cruisers. 
Thus  commerce  was  obstructed,  and  the  fisheries,  from 
which  the  people  derived  a  large  part  of  their  income, 
prevented.  But  one  alternative  remained  for  these 
adventurous  seamen ;  to  see  their  fishing  vessels  going  to 
decay  at  the  wharves,  or  to  push  out  boldly  as  privateers, 
and,  with  the  imminent  danger  of  capture,  serve  their 
country  by  prejing  on  British  commerce.  It  is  not 
strange  that  numbers  engaged  in  the  latter  service,  meet- 
ing, in  many  instances,  with  success  in  the  capture  of 
valuable  prizes,  but  in  others  being  themselves  captured, 
and  spending  weary  months  and  years  immured  in  British 
prison-ships,  rejecting  the  offer  of  liberty  upon  the  con- 
dition that  they  engage  in  the  service  of  the  king. 

In  September,  1778,  Gen.  Otis,  the  commander  of  the 
county  brigade,  went  to  Falmouth  with  a  portion  of  his 
force,  and  prevented  the  enemy  fi*om  landing  and  bummg 
the  place.     Great  depredations  were  committed  by  the 


British  upon  the  Vineyaixi  side  of  the  Sound.  Leading 
patriots  were  seized  and  held  as  hostages,  houses  rified, 
windows  broken,  and  9,000  sheep  and  350  head  of  cattle 
carried  off.  Falmouth  would  have  been  visited,  but  for 
the  presence  of  the  militia,  who  were  thought  by  the 
enemy  to  be  as  "thick  as  bees,  five  thousand  strong, 
with  plenty  of  artiller}'.**  Gen.  Otis  wrote,  in  reply  to  an 
order  for  fifty  men  to  go  to  Providence,  ''As  the  enemy 
are  around  and  tlireaten  danger  here,  it  is  like  dragging 
men  from  their  home  when  their  houses  are  on  fire,  but  I 
will  do  my  best  to  comply." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  were  greatly  alarmed  in 
November  by  the  appearance  of  a  British  squadron  in 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  later,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cape 
in  Vineyard  Sound.  It  was  during  this  month  that  Col. 
J^mes  Otis,  father  of  the  illustrious  patriot  of  the  same 
name,  and  also  of  Gen.  Joseph  Otis,  and  Mercy  Warren, 
wife  of  Gen.  James  Warren,  died  in  Barnstable  at  an 
advanced  age. 

December  26th  and  27th,  the  terrible  gale,  known  as 
the  "  Magee  storm,**  swept  along  the  New  England  coast. 
Several  of  the  citizens  of  Cape  Cod  perished  on  board 
the  brig  "  Gen.  Arnold,"  which  was  driven  ashore  near 
the  harbor  of  Pl}Tnouth.  This  ill-fated  vessel,  mounting 
twenty  guns,  and  canying  a  crew  of  one-  hundred  and 
five  men  and  boys,  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Magee, 
sailed  from  Boston  harbor  two  da3's  before  the  storm,  on 
a  cruise.  The  vessel  stranded  near  Plj-mouth,  and,  as 
the  cold  was  intense,  was  soon  enveloped  in  snow  and 
ice,  while  the  entire  shore  was  congealed,  thus  preventing 
aid  being  afforded  from  persons  on  the  land.  When  the 
vessel  was  boarded,  seventy  dead  and  fVozen  bodies  were 
prostrate  on  the  deck,  or  fastened  to  the  masts  and  spars. 
Of  those  in  whom  life  yet  remained,  nearly  all  died. 
Among  those  who  pcrishe4  was  Lieut.  John  Russel  of 
Barnstable. 

The  British  fleet  continued  to  infest  Buzzard's  Bay  and 
Vineyard  Sound  in  1779,  and  the  militia  were  on  guard 
in  that  vicinity.  Certain  refugees  created  much  trouble 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Falmouth,  and  several  vessels 
and  pilot-boats  were  seized.  Gen.  Otis  applied  for  a 
number  of  eight-pounders  and  swivels,  and  engaged  to 
procure  two  small  vessels  and  sweep  the  Sound.  Capt. 
Dimmick,  of  Falmouth,  in  a  small  vessel,  carrying  two 
threc-poundcrs  and  two  wooden  guns,  and  manned  by 
twenty-five  mon,  took  the  British  vessel  "  Gren.  Leslie," 
l^-uig  in  Old  Town  Harbor,  and  carrj'ing  ten  four-pound- 
ers, and  a  crew  of  twenty-seven  men. 

The  concluding  years  of  the  war  were  of  peculiar  hard- 
ship to  the  people  of  the  Cai>e.  The  frequent  calls  for 
army  supplies  of  beef  and  clothing,  were  especially  se- 
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vere  upon  a  oommunit}^  whose  main  sources  of  revenue 
had  been  cut  off  for  years.  The  ocean,  with  its  wealth, 
was  no  longer  at  their  command,  and  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  field,  but  little  had 
been  done  in  agriculture  and  manufacturing.  With  the 
currency  of  the  country  so  depreciated  that  the  pay  of  a 
private  for  four  months  was  hardly  sufficient  to  purchase 
a  single  meal,  it  is  not  strange  that  many  homes  were 
the  abodes  of  extreme  poverty.  The  last  call  for  troops 
that  came  to  Barnstable  found  some  of  the  towns  in 
great  financial  distress,  yet  thirty-six  men  were  sent  to 
help  complete  the  Massachusetts  quota.  In  1783,  six 
of  the  towns  were  unable  to  pay  their  State  tax,  and  the 
treasurer  was  authorized  to  remit  two-thirds  of  the  as- 
sessed amount. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  the  most  illustrious  of  Barnstable's 
many  noble  sons,  died  in  Andover  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight.  This  was  the  patriot,  James  Otis,  Jr.,  of  whom 
the  elder  President  Adams  said,  "I  have  been  young, 
and  now  am  old,  and  I  solemnly  say,  I  have  never  known 
a  man  whose  love  of  country  was  more  ardent  and  sin- 
cere, never  one  who  suffered  so  much,  never  one  whose 
services  for  any  ten  years  of  his  life  were  so  important 
and  essential  to  the  cause  of  his  countr}',  as  those  of 
Mr.  Otis  from  1760  to  1770."  These  services  as  the 
champion  of  colonial  rights,  in  the  years  preceding  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  gained  for  him  the  title  of  the 
' '  great  incendiary  of  New  Enghind."  Until  1 769,  when 
his  intellect  was  shattered  by  the  blow  of  a  cowardly 
ruffian,  whose  enmity  had  been  aroused  by  well-merited 
censure,  he  was  among  the  foremost  of  the  great  men  of 
his  day.  The  heroism  of  his  noble  life,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  tragic  death  by  swifb  lightning-stroke,  in 
fulfilment  of  an  oft-expressed  wish  to  be  thus  taken  from 
the  world,  invest  his  career  with  an  interest  far  surpass- 
ing that  of  ordinary  men. 

For  several  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  no 
events  of  great  general  interest  transpired  in  Barnstable 
County.  We  pass  over  events  of  minor  importance,  to 
the  year  1793,  when  the  East  Precinct  of  Yarmouth  was 
incorporated  on  the  19th  of  June,  as  the  town  of  Dennis. 
March  3,  1797,  a  portion  of  Eastham  was  set  off  as  the 
town  of  Orleans. 

In  1798,  during  the  difficulties  of  this  country  with 
France,  many  of  the  Cape  seamen  were  in  command  of 
privateers.  Among  these  was  Capt  Roland  R.  Crocker, 
a  native  of  Falmouth,  who  was  captured  by  a  French 
vessel,  after  a  musket-shot  had  passed  through  his  body. 
He  was  taken  to  France,  and,  after  his  release,  continued 
in  marine  pursuits  and  had  many  thrilling  adventures. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  eventfUl 


life,  he  crossed  the  ocean  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
times. 

In  1800,  according  to  the  census  then  completed,  the 
population  of  the  county  was  19,293.  Feb.  19,  1803, 
the  North  Precinct  of  Harwich  was  incorporated  as  the 
town  of  Brewster.  The  maritime  interests  of  the  county 
suffered  to  an  unparalleled  extent  in  1808,  fh)m  the  ef- 
fects of  the  '^Embai'go  Act,"  passed  by  Congress  the 
year  before  and  sanctioned  by  President  Jefferson.  The 
fisheries  being  abandoned,  the  harbors  were  occupied  by 
dismantled  vessels,  and  unemployed  sailors  were  on 
every  hand.  This  condition  of  affairs  continued  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  the  depression  was  increased  by  the  war 
of  1812. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  inactivity  in  commerce, 
the  citizens  of  Barnstable  County  were  among  the  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  government,  and  had  no 
small  share  in  the  occurrences  of  that  eventfhl  period. 
While  suffering  severely  in  its  commercial  interests,  the 
county  cheerfully  gave  to  the  army  and  naval  service, 
especially  to  the  latter,  the  best  and  bravest  of  its  hardy 
sons.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  was  expressed  in  the 
following  public  declaration :  "We  consider  the  war  in 
which  we  are  engaged  as  Just,  necessary,  and  unavoidable, 
and  we  will  support  the  same  with  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes." Several  towns  were  menaced  by  the  enemy's 
vessels  of  war,  but  no  attack  was  made.  Brewster,  how- 
ever, escaped  being  burned,  by  a  contribution  of  money. 
The  same  demand  was  made  of  other  towns,  but  they 
declined  to  give  anything  and  were  not  molested.  When 
the  war  closed,  commerce  began  gradually  to  revive,  and 
soon  the  indications  of  the  dawn  of  better  times  were 
seen  on  every  hand.  Among  the  institutions  which  were 
established  during  the  next  score  of  years  were  the  Fal- 
mouth Bank,  incorporated  Feb.  14,  1821,  with  a  capital 
of  9100,000 ;  the  Barnstable  Bank  at  Yarmouth,  char- 
tered Feb.  26,  1825 ;  and  the  Savings  Institution  at 
Barnstable,  incorporated  in  January,  1829.  This  latter 
institution  had  a  long  and  prosperous  career  until  a  year 
previous  to  the  present  writing,  when,  with  others  in  the 
county,  it  was  forced  to  suspend,  and  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  receivers. 

The  first  printed  newspaper  published  in  the  county, 
was  issued  at  Falmouth  in  1826.  It  was  called  the 
"  Nautical  Intelligencer,"  and  was  soon  after  published  at 
Barnstable,  under  the  title  of  the  '^  Barnstable  Gazette 
and  Nautical  Intelligencer."  The  same  year  (Feb.  22d) 
the  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Company  was  established, 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000. 

Oct.  22,  1827,  the  county  house  at  Barnstable  was 
burned,  and  many  valuable  volumes  of  records  of  deeds 
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and  probate  records  were  destroyed.  A  fine  granite 
court-house  was  soon  after  erected,  which  has  been  re- 
cently enlai^ed. 

In  1834,  the  Indian  Plantation  of  Mashpee,  after  sev- 
eral changes  in  its  manner  of  government,  was  consti- 
tuted a  district,  b}"  a  special  act  of  the  legislature.  Bj- 
this  act  the  people  were  allowed  to  choose  officers  and  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  with  the  assistance  of  a  com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  State.  In  1870  the  district 
was  fhlly  incorporated  as  an  independent  township,  the 
3'oungest  upon  the  Cape.  'The  Pocasset  Iron  Company 
in  Sandwich,  and  the  Wellfleet  Savings  Institution,  were 
incorporated  the  same  year ;  and  the  next  year  Falmouth 
Academy,  afterwards  called  Lawrence  Academy,  was 
established. 

The  towns  upon  the  Cape  suffered  to  some  extent  dur- 
ing the  commercial  depression  of  1837,  but  local  improve- 
ments were  carried  forward,  and  several  fishing  compa- 
nies were  organized.  In  1838,  the  ^^  Camp  Meeting 
Grove  Corporation"  was  authorized  to  hold  a  tract  of 
land  in  Eastham  for  the  purpose  of  annual  religious 
gatherings.  From  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
first  camp  meeting,  until  the  removal  to  the  present  lo- 
cation at  Yarmouth,  thousands  of  Methodists  made  their 
annual  pilgrimage,  by  stage,  sailing  vessel,  or  steamer, 
to  "Millennial  Grove." 

The  third  of  September,  1839,  was  a  memorable  day  in 
the  histor}'  of  the  quiet  village  of  Barnstable.  On  that  da}' 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the 
town  was  observed  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Dr.  J. 
G.  Palfrey  was  the  orator  of  the  daj',  and  speeches  were 
made  by  Gov.  Everett,  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  Hon.  Robert 
C.  Winthrop,  Hon.  B.  F.  Hallett,  and  others. 

In  October,  1841,  Truro  was  visited  by  a  terrible 
calamity,  fifty-seven  men  from  that  town  being  lost  in  a 
single  gale.  Four  years  afterward,  the  entire  crew  of  a 
fishing  vessel,  from  that  town,  were  lost  on  the  Grand 
Banks,  and,  a  few  months  subsequently,  nearly  a  whole 
crew  perished  within  hailing  distance  of  Pond  Village. 

To  mention,  in  detail,  the  various  corporations  which 
came  into  existence  subsequent  to  the  year  1840,  would 
require  more  than  our  allotted  space.  Among  the  more 
important  were  the  Barnstable  County  Agricultural 
Society,  incorporated  March  15,  1844 ;  the  Cape  Cod 
Branch  Railroad,  afterwards  the  Cape  Cod  Railroad 
(1846)  ;  the  Manomet  Iron  Company  of  Sandwich 
(1847) ;  the  Sandwich  Savings  Bank  (1848)  ;  the 
Provincetown  Bank,  and  the  Seaman's  Savings  Bank 
(1854)  ;  the  Bank  of  Cape  Cod,  and  the  Cape  Cod 
Savings  Bank  at  Harwich  (1855)  ;  the  Nantucket  and 
Cape  Cod  Steamboat  Company,  the  Cape  Cod  Telegraph 


Company  (1855)  ;  the  Fu^  National  Bank  of  Hyannis 
(1865)  ;  and  the  Hyannis  Savmgs  Bank  (1868). 

The  Cape  Cod  Railroad  was  first  opened  to  travel,  as 
far  as  Sandwich,  in  1848,  and  was  extended  to  H3'annis 
in  July,  1854.  The  road  from  Yarmouth  to  Orleans 
was  opened  by  the  Cape  Cod  Central  Railroad  Company, 
in  December,  1865,  and  purchased  by  the  Cape  Cod 
Railroad  Company,  in  1868,  and  it  was  extended  to 
Wellfleet  in  January,  1871 .  In  October  of  the  following 
year,  the  Cape  Cod  Railroad  was  oonsolidated  with  the 
Old  Colony  and  Newport  Railroad,  and  the  name  of  the 
united  road  was  changed  to  the  Old  Colony  Railroad. 
The  Cape  Cod  division  was  extended  to  Provincetown 
July  23,  1873,  and,  soon  after,  President  Grant,  and 
several  members  of  his  cabinet,  passed  over  the  road  to 
its  terminus.  The  Wood's  Holl  Branch  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Railroad  was  opened  July  18,  1872.  The  sunmier 
travel  over  this  road,  connecting  with  steamers  for  Oak 
Bluffs  and  Nantucket,  is  very  extensive. 

May  12,  1851,  the  Cape  Cod  Association  in  Boston 
was  organized,  having  for  its  object  the  "  bringing  into 
acquaintance  and  familiar  social  communion,  those  claim- 
ing a  common  Cape  Cod  origin.*'  April  21,  1856,  a 
similar  organization  was  effected  in  New  York  City. 

The  Barastable  County  Agricultural  Society,  men- 
tioned above,  has  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
farming  interests  of  the  Cape,  and  its  annual  fairs  are 
occasions  of  more  than  local  interest. 

In  1858,  a  second  establishment  for  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  was  completed  at  Sandwich,  and  was  known  as 
the  Cape  Cod  Glass  Factory.  It  was  for  several  years 
the  rival  of  the  older  corporation  in  that  place,  —  the 
Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Company,  —  but  has  not 
been  in  active  operation  for  some  years,  and  its  buildings 
are  now  going  to  decay. 

The  citizens  of  Barnstable  were  employed  in  their 
peacef\il  avocations,  at  home  and  upon  the  sea,  when 
the  "roll-call  of  Sumter's  guns"  announced  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  They  answered  the 
summons  of  President  Lincoln  for  volunteers,  with  the 
same  readiness  with  which  their  fathers  answered  the 
call  of  1812,  and  tJieir  fathers  the  earlier  call  to  the 
fields  of  the  Revolution.  The  old  town-house,  in  the 
centre  of  Barnstable,  became  the  scene  of  enthusiastic 
mass  meetings,  and  every  town  upon  the  Cape  bore  its 
part  in  the  fUrnishing  of  recruits.  During  the  war,  the 
county  sent  into  the  army  and  naval  service  more  than 
two  thousand  men. 

The  more  recent  history  of  the  county  is  marked  by 
the  vicissitudes  common  in  other  portions  of  New  Eng- 
land.    The  war  debts  of  the  various  towns,  some  of 
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them  very  heavy,  have  been  gradually  paid,  and,  for 
some  years  previous  to  the  panic  of  1873,  general  pros- 
perity prevailed.  Since  that  period,  man}'  financial 
reverses  have  been  experienced.  The  revenue  fW)m  the 
fisheries  has  been  materially  decreased,  and  the  coasting 
trade  has  suffered  greatly,  by  reason  of  increased  facili- 
ties for  railroad  transportation.  Banking  institutions, 
supposed  to  be  among  the  strongest  in  the  State,  have 
been  ooliged  to  }ield  to  the  pressure  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  to  pass  into  the  control  of  receivers.  Not- 
withstanding these  reverses,  the  citizens  of  Barnstable 
have  kept  pace  with  the  moral  and  educational  improve- 
ments of  the  age.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  financial 
difficulties,  like  the  storms  they  have  breasted  upon  the 
ocean,  are  but  temporary,  while  truth  and  integrity  are 
eternal,  they  have  done,  and,  we  believe,  are  still  doing, 
their  part,  to  mould  the  -community  in  harmony  with 
their  convictions. 

III.    Towns. 

Barnstable,  the  shire  town  of  the  county,  occupies 
the  entire  breadth  of  Cape  Cod  between  Sandwich  and 
Yarmouth.  It  consists  of  several  villages,  some  of  con- 
siderable size.  Two  of  these,  Barnstable  and  West 
Barnstable,*  arc  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cape,  and  the 
others,  Hyannis,  Centre^ille,  Oster\Tlle,  Marston's  Mills, 
Cotuitport,  and  Cotuit  Village,  lie  along  the  shore  of 
Vineyard  Sound.  Other  settlements  of  scattered  dwell- 
ings are  farther  inland,  near  the  base  of  a  range  of  hills. 
North  of  this  range  the  surface  is  quite  uneven,  and  hills 
and  valleys  extend  to  the  border  of  a  region  known  as 
the  '^  Great  Marshes."  These  marshes,  or  salt  meadows, 
stretch  westward  from  Barnstable  harbor  for  several 
miles,  and  northward  to  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula 
known  as  Sandy  Neck.  South  of  the  hill  region  are 
extensive  upland  meadows,  beautiful  ponds,  and  lai^e 
tracts  of  woodland,  with  occasional  openings.  Nine-mile 
Pond,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  covers  nearly  eight 
hundred  acres.  Barnstable  \illage,  situated  on  a  harbor 
of  similar  name  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  town, 
contains  the  county  buildings  and  a  United  States  cus- 
tom-house. This  latter  is  a  fine  structure  of  brick,  and, 
with  the  granite  court-house,  recently  enlarged,  adds  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  place.  The  village  has  a  good 
hotel,  three  churches,  schools,  a  public  library,  and 
many  pleasant  residences.  The  '*  Barnstable  Patriot," 
long  conducted  by  Maj.  S.  B.  Phinney,  a  well-known 
politician,  and  now  published  by  F.  B.  Goss,  Esq.,  col- 
lector of  the  port,  is  an  able  journal  with  a  large  circu- 
lation. West  Barnstable,  bordering  on  the  "  Great 
Marshes,"  is  mainly  an  agricultural  village,  and  has 


some  good  farms,  of  which  that  of  Hon.  L.  L.  Grood- 
speed,  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  is  the  most  noticeable. 
The  manufacture  of  brick  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity. 
Within  the  limits  of  this  farm  is  a  spot  made  sacred  as 
the  birthplace  of  James  Otis  —  the  "morning  star  that 
flamed  in  the  forehead  of  the  Revolution."  Upon  a  slight 
eminence  in  the  southern  part  of  the  village  stands  the 
historic  Congregational  ''meeting-house"  of  the  West 
Parish.  It  is  maintained  that  this  church,  which  was 
organized  in  England  in  161^,  is  the  oldest  independent 
Congregational  church  of  that  name  in  the  world.  The 
oaken  frame  of  the  present  edifice  was  erected  in  1718. 
Hyannis,  the  ancient  "  lyanough's  tract,"  and  one  of 
the  finest  villages  on  the  Cape,  is  pleasantly  located  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  town,  upon  an  elevated  table- 
land, overlooking  the  harbor.  It  presents  a  thri\dng 
appearance,  with  its  numerous  stores,  elegant  residences, 
neat  school  buildings,  and  churches.  Among  the  latter 
is  that  of  the  Universalists,  of  modem  architecture  and 
tasteM  design.  The  place  also  contains  a  national 
bank,  carriage-factory,  foundr}-,  &c.  The  harbor  fhr- 
nishes  a  convenient  roadstead  for  shipping,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a  stone  breakwater,  constructed  by  the  govern- 
ment at  a  large  expense.  Hyannis  Port  is  a  watering- 
place  of  some  note,  and  has  many  summer  cottages, 
resembling  those  of  Oak  Bluffs  and  other  places  of  fash- 
ionable resort  on  the  coast.  Centre>alle  is  a  handsome 
village  south-west  of  H3'annis.  Its  main  avenue  is  shaded 
with  elms  and  bordered  with  handsome  dwellings.  At 
its  head  is  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
soldiers  of  Barnstable  who  perished  in  the  late  war. 
The  Christian  Camp  Meeting  Association  hold  their 
annual  gatherings  in  a  grove  to  the  eastward  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  rare  and  beautiful  pink  water-lily  is  found  in 
a  pond  near  this  grove. 

Osterville  and  Cotuitport,  fartlier  west,  are  popular 
sunmier  resorts.  The  Cotocheeset  House,  a  mile  dis- 
tant fix)m  the  former  village,  has  an  extensive  and  grow- 
ing popularity  and  patronage.  The  town  has  a  popula- 
tion of  4,302  persons.  The  men  are  emploj-ed  for  the 
most  part  in  nautical  pursuits  and  in  tilling  the  soil. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  men  bom  in  Barn- 
stable, and  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  were  Maj.  Gen. 
John  Walley  (1643-1712),  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
Dn  James  Thatcher  (1754-1844),  a  sui^eon  in  the  Con- 
tinental army,  author  of  a  *'  Military  Journal,"  and 
numerous  other  works;  Hon.  Daniel  Davis  (1762-1835), 
an  able  lawyer;  Hon.  Lemuel  Shaw,  LL.  D.  (1781- 
1861),  for  thirty  years  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts ;  Hon.  Zeno  Scudder  (1807-57), 
at  one  time  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate, 
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and  subsequently  a  member  of  Congress;    and  Hon. 
Benj.  F.  Hallett,  an  able  lawyer  and  an  active  politician. 

Yarmouth  (Mattacheese)  adjoins  Barnstable  on  the 
east,  and  extends  across  the  Cape  from  the  Bay  to  the 
Atlantic.  Point  Gammon  projects  from  the  southern 
shore  far  out  into  the  sea,  and  partially  encloses  Lewis 
Bay.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  diversified,  and  ponds 
of  clearest  water  abound.  German's  Hill,  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  is  138  feet  high.  The  soil  on  the  "  north 
side"  is  generally  quite  productive,  and  on  the  opposite 
side,  though  light  and  sandy,  yields  moderate  crops. 
The  people  are  engaged  quite  extensively  in  nautical 
pursuits,  but  some  attend  to  agriculture.  The  principal 
villages  are  Yarmouth , 

—  a  part  of  which  is 
called  Yarmouthport, 

—  South  and  West 
Yarmouth.  The  form- 
er place  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiM  villages 
of  tlie  county.  On 
both  sides  of  the  hand- 
somely shaded  main 
street  are  residences 
having  an  air  of  solid 
comfort.  Some  of 
these  are  (^antique  ap- 
pearance but  in  good 
repair,  and,  being  in- 
terspersed with  those 
of  modem  structure, 
produce  a  pleasing  ef- 
fect. 
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The  school  facilities  are  of  a  high  order ;  and  several 
churches  and  public  institutions  are  located  here.  The 
village  has  a  good  public  librarj^  an  enterprising  jour- 
nal, the  "  Yarmouth  Register,"  edited  by  Hon.  C.  F. 
Swift,  and  a  national  bank.  The  railroad  accommoda- 
tions are  good,  and  the  Hyannis  Branch  joins  the  Cape 
Cod  Railroad  here.  The  Yarmouth  Camp  Meeting 
Association  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  an  oak  grove  a 
mile  south  of  tlie  village.  This  had  its  origin  in  the  old 
Eastham  camp-meeting,  and  the  transfer  was  made 
partly  on  account  of  the  difficult  access  to  the  latter. 
Within  the  grounds  of  the  association  are  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cottages  and  tents ;  and  the  place  has  a 
good  reputation  as  a  summer  resort. 

South  Yarmouth  is  a  beautifhl  village,  upon  a  high 
and  level  plateau  near  Bass  River.  The  manufacture  of 
salt  from  sea-water  was  at  one  time  largely  the  business 


of  the  place,  and,  until  a  recent  date,  acres  of  land  were 
covered  with  salt-works ;  and  windmills,  used  for  pump- 
ing the  water  into  the  vats,  were  numerous. 

The  entire  town  has  a  population  of  2,264.  It  has 
been  the  birthplace  of  many  brave  and  accomplished 
men.  Its  seamen  have  been  especially  noted  for  their 
daring,  and  many  have  held  high  positions  in  the  navy 
and  merchant  service. 

Among  the  citizens  of  Yarmouth  who  have  attained  to 
eminence  are  Rev.  Samuel  West,  D.D.,  (1730-1807)  ; 
Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  D.D.  (1771-1839),  an  author,  and 
a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Alden  of  Pl^Tnouth ;  Hon. 
John  Reed  (1781-1860),  member  of  Congress  and  lieut.- 
govemor  of   Massachusetts;    Hon.  George   Thatcher, 

(1754-1824),  judge  of 
^i£i^%.  the  Supreme  Court  of 

Massachusetts  ;  Mr. 
Joshua  Sears  (1791- 
,  1857),  a  successful 
merchant  and  capital- 
ist; and  Hon.  John 
B.  D.  Cogswell,  now 
the  efficient  presiding 
officer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate.  The 
late  Hon.  Amos  Otis 
of  this  town,  rendered 
valuable  service  as  a 
local  historian  and 
genealogist. 

Sandwich  ( Shaw- 
me)  is  south-east  of 
Plymouth,  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  County  of  Barnstable.  It  is 
not  a  compact  town,  but  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
villages,  lying  a  considerable  distance  apart.  Along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  are  Cohasset  Narrows,  Monument, 
North  and  West  Sandwich,  Sandwich,  and  Spring  Hill, 
a  part  of  which  is  called  East  Sandwich.  South  of  the 
railroad,  and  somewhat  remote,  are  South  Sandwich, 
Farmcrsville,  Greenville,  and  Pocasset,*  the  latter  being 
situated  on  the  Wood's  Holl  Branch  of  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad.  Sandwich  proper  is  noted  for  its  rural  charms, 
and  contains  several  churches,  school-houses,  and  manu- 
facturing establishments.      Among  the  latter   are  the 


•  This  quiet  hamlet  has  recently  become  invested  with  a  tragic  faiter- 
cst,  by  reason  of  the  murder  of  Edith  Freeman,  a  beautiful  child  of  five 
summers,  by  her  father,  Charles  F.  Freeman,  who,  led  by  blind  fiiith 
and  small  reason,  regarded  himself  as  a  second  Abraham,  required  to 
offer  this  bloody  sacrifice. 
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Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Works,  emplo}ing  several 
hundred  hands,  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
shoes,  a  tack  and  nail  factory,  and  marble  works.  At 
West  Sandwich  (Scusset)  is  a  machine-shop  for  the 
manufacture  of  cars,  &c  North  Sandwich,  familiarly 
known  as  Herring  River,  is  the  residence  of  a  remnant 
of  the  Herring  Pond  Indians,  and  contains  the  ancient 
buiying-ground  of  that  tribe.  Here  ai*e  the  Manomet 
Iron  Works,  a  manufactory  for  edge  tools,  &c.  At  Co- 
hasset  Narrows  quite  a  settlement  has  sprung  up,  the 
nucleus  of  an  extensive  village.  At  Spring  Hill,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  tlie  town,  is  the  **  Old  Quaker  Meeting- 
House,"  a  prominent  landmark.  Here,  for  many  years, 
was  kept  the  celebrated  boarding-school  of  Paul  Wing, 
Esq.  Lakes  well  stocked  with  bass,  perch,  and  pickerel 
are  numerous  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  and  deer 
inhabit  the  adjacent  woods.  Sandwich  has  a  population 
of  8,410.  Seven  ix)st-offices,  and  an  equal  number  of 
railroad  stations,  are  within  its  Umits.  The  town  is 
more  agricultural  than  otherwise,  and  includes  many 
productive  farms.  The  educational  interests  are  well 
sustained,  and  many  persons  of  high  reputation  have 
received  their  early  and  academic  education  here. 

Thomas  Prince  (1687-1758),  an  able  divine,  and 
author  of  "  New  England's  Annals,"  and  Nathan  Prince 
(1G98-1748),  an  eminent  scholar,  were  natives  of  this 
town. 

Falmouth  (Succannesset)  is  located  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  county,  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
Buzzard's  Bay,  and  on  the  north  shore  of  Vineyard 
Sound.  In  thd  western  part  of  the  town,  a  range  of 
hills  of  moderate  elevation  extends  parallel  with  the 
shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  land  in  other  portions  of 
the  township  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  as  good  as  an}- 
on  Cape  Cod,  From  many  points  charming  views  of  mari- 
time scenery  are  obtained.  Nobska  Hill,  near  the  east- 
em  entrance  to  Wood's  HoU,  on  which  there  is  a  light- 
house, commands  a  fine  view  of  Vineyard  Sound, 
through  which  vessels  are  constantly  passing,  the  hills 
of  Tisbury  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  picturesque 
shores  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  There  are  five  villages  con- 
taining post-offices — Falmouth,  North,  East  and  West 
Falmoutii,  and  Wood's  Holl.  Falmouth  Heights  is  a 
noted  watering-place,  a  mile  south-east  of  the  main  vil- 
lage, and  has  broad  parks  and  avenues,  a  fine  hotel,  and 
many  pleasant  residences.  Falmouth  Village  is  near  a 
beautiful  beach,  sweeping  westward  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  and  terminating  in  an  irregular  promontory 
near  the  harbor  of  Wood's  Holl.  It  has  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  handsomest  villages  in  New  Eng- 


land, and  contains  a  naticnal  bank,  churches,  the  Law- 
rence Academy*,  excellent  graded  schools,  and  a  news- 
paper office. 

At  Waquoit,  a  manufacturing  village  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town,  is  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  wool- 
len 3'am.  Wood's  Holl  is  at  the  terminus  of  the  Wood's 
Holl  Branch  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  and  here  con- 
nection is  made  with  steamers  for  Oak  Bluffs  and  Nan- 
tucket. The  village  is  most  pleasing  in  its  general 
appearance,  and  is  adorned  with  man}'  summer  resi- 
dences. The  Pacific  Guano  Works  are  located  here. 
The  Universalists  have  a  camp-ground  at  Menauhant,  a 
summer  resort  which  is  growing  up  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  farms  in  the 
township,  and  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  cranberr}' 
meadows.  The  population  is  2,211.*  Falmouth  has 
been  the  birth-place  of  man}'  men  distinguished  for 
energy  and  excellence  of  character,  as  well  as  for  patri- 
otism and  talents.  Of  these,  Gen.  Joseph  Dimmick,  a 
soldier  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  of  the  Revo- 
lution, senator  and  high  sheriff;  and  Samuel  Lewis,  law- 
yer, preacher,  and  '*  father  of  the  common  schools  in 
Ohio,"  are  especiall}'  prominent. 

Deniyis  (Nobscusset)  is  a  long  and  narrow  town,  ex- 
tending across  Cape  Cod,  east  of  Yarmouth,  of  which 
town  it  was  originally  a  part.  It  received  its  present 
name  in^honorof  Rev.  Joseph  Dennis,  the  first  minister, 
who  was  ordained  June  22,  1727.  Bass  River,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town,  is  the  largest  stream  upon  Cape 
Cod.  Its  mouth  affords  a  good  harbor  for  vessels  of 
light  draught.  North  of  a  belt  of  woodland,  which 
extends  from  east  to  west,  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  is  a  range  of  hills,  a  continuation  of  the  chain 
which  extends  from  Sandwich  to  Orleans.  Scargo  Hill, 
of  this  range,  is  the  highest  eminence  in  the  county.  The 
town  is  divided  into  five  villages,  containing  post-offices. 
These  several  villages  have  an  aggregate  of  3,309  inhabi- 
tants. North  Dennis,  in  the  ^'icinity  of  the  noted  Scargo 
Hill,  was  once  the  chief  site  of  the  Nobscusset  tribe  of 
Indians.  Near  the  location  of  the  old  East  Precinct 
meeting-house,  is  an  ancient  burning-ground,  where 
**  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

The  other  villages  have  an  appearance  of  thrift  and 
comfort.  West  Dennis  is  quite  thickl}'  settled,  and  is 
connecteil  by  bridges  with  South  Yarmouth.  Man}'  of 
the  citizens  of  Dennis  are  retired  sea-captains,  of  large 

*  In  Aiigast,  1814,  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  British  shlp-of- 
war  **  Nimrod."  Seven  balls  were  shot  into  the  house  of  Rev.  Henry 
Lincoln,  but  no  lives  were  lost. 
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means  and  generous  impulses.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
town  are  fifteen  schools,  and  several  churches,  and  these, 
with  a  free  public  library,  furnish  educational  and 
religious  facilities  of  a  high  order. 

The  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  the  coasting  trade, 
employ  a  large  number  of  citizens.  *  Some  two  hundred 
acres  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  cranberry,  which 
is  here  of  superior  quality.  Dennis  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Freeman,  the 
celebrated  jurist,  physician,  and  military  commander. 

Provincetown  (Chequocket)  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cape  Cod,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles 
from  Boston  by  rail,  and  about  fifty  miles  by  water.  Its 
name  was  suggested  by  the  peculiar  relation  it  sus- 
tained to  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  for  many  years, 
it  receiving  aid  from  the  latter  on  account  of  its  shipping 
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advantages*  The  harbor  is  very  capacious,  and  it  is 
said  that  three  thousand  vessels  could  be  easily  accom- 
modated with  anchorage  ground.  The  town  consists 
mainly  of  beaches  and  hills  of  sand,  among  which  are 
shallow  ponds  and  swamps.  Many  of  these  hills,  by 
reason  of  their  nature,  are  subject  to  incessant  changes. 
There  is  but  little  wood,  and  that  of  diminutive  growth. 
To  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  winds,  quite  extensive 
tracts  have  been  planted  with  beach  grass.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  cranberry  in  the  reclaimed  swamp  land  is  an 
important  industr)\  The  town,  built  principally  upon  a 
single  street,  is  very  nnique  in  its  appearance,  and  fol- 
lows the  curve  of  the  harbor  for  more  than  two  miles. 
Interspersed  among  the  dwellings,  in  some  portions  of 
the  town,  are  ''fish  flakes,"  where  the  feres  of  the  re- 
turned fishing  vessels  are  exposed  for  drying.  Neatness 
and  thrift  characterize  the  place,  and  many  of  the  houses 

•  The  manufacture  of  salt  was  begun  here  as  early  as  1776,  and  has 
been  extensively  carried  on.    The  water  was  raised  by  windmills  from 


are  of  modern  architecture,  with  shaded  lawns  and 
shrubberj'.  The  soil  of  the  streets  and  gardens  was 
brought,  to  quite  an  extent,  from  other  towns  in  the 
Aicinity.  The  town  contains  high  and  grammar  schools, 
a  newspaper  office,  two  banks,  a  public  library,  and  five 
churches.  Its  citizens  are  mostly  engaged  in  maritime 
pursuits,  and  several  vessels  are  employed  in  short  voy- 
ages to  the  nearer  whaling  grounds.  The  population  of 
the  town  is  4,450. 

On  Highpole  Hill,  an  eminence  rising  picturesquely 
in  the  rear  of  the  village,  stood  the  old  town  hall,  de- 
stroyed a  few  3'ears  since  by  fire.  A  tablet  on  the  fa9ade 
of  this  building  contained  the  words :  "In  commemo- 
ration of  the  arrival  of  the  'Mayfiower*  in  Cape  Cod 
Harbor,  and  of  the  first  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Amer- 
ica at  this  place,  Nov.  11, 1620,  this  tablet  is  presented 
by  the  Cape  Cod  Association,  Nov.  8, 1853."  The  Race 
Point  light-house  is  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  village,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  Cape. 

Harwich  (Satucket)  originally  ex- 
tended across  the  Cape,  and  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  included  the 
territory  now  embraced  in  Brewster. 
It  received  its  present  name  from 
Harwich,  a  seaport  of  England.  The 
surface  is  more  level  than  that  of  the 
other  Cape  towns.  Agriculture,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
cranberry,  receives  but  little  atten- 
tion. The  latter  has  proved  remu- 
nerative, several  hundred  acres  being  under  cultivation. 
The  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  are  prominent  industries, 
but  some  are  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  the 
foreign  merchant  service. 

The  town  comprises  several  villages,  the  most  central 
of  which,  Harwich  Centre,  contains  a  church,  an  academy, 
good  school  edifices,  the  Cape  Cod  Bank,  and  a  printing- 
c^ce,  from  which  the  Harwich  "Independent"  is  issued. 
The  entire  town  has  a  population  of  3,355.  At  West 
Harwich  is  the  oldest  Baptist  society  in  the  county,  prob- 
ably organized  about  the  3'^ear  1750.  Nickerson's  Grove, 
two  miles  north  of  the  main  village,  is  the  seat  of  the 
Spiritualist  Camp-meeting. 

Chatham  (Monomoyick) ,  named  probably  from  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  occupies  the  extreme  south-eastern 
angle  of  Cape  Cod.     It  has  a  verj'  in^egular  outline,  its 

the  sea,  and  evaporated  in  large  rats,  leaving  the  salt  in  pure,  white 
crystals. 
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shore  being  indented  by  numerous  coves,  harbors  and 
inlets.  The  surface  is  of  a  vaned  character,  and  ponds, 
covered  in  the  sununcr  with  the  beautiful  white  lily, 
abound.  Great  Hill,  near  the  principal  village,  is  the 
highest  point  of  land,  and,  from  its  summit  in  clear 
weather,  Nantucket  can  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a 
glass.  Changes  along  the  sea-line  of  the  township  are 
constantly  occurring,  and  the  coast  is  gradually  wearing 
away.  By  reason  of  storms,  and  the  strong  currents, 
which  set  in  and  out  of  the  harbors,  sand-bars  are  con- 
tinually changing.  *  A  narrow  beach,  the  extremity  of 
which  is  called  Sandy  Point,  or  Cape  Malabarre,  extends 
south-west  ten  miles  toward  Nantucket.  This  beach  is 
in  fact  an  island;  a  breach,  forming  the  northernmost 
entrance  to  Old  Harbor,  having  been  made  by  the  tide. 
The  emplojTnent  of  the  men  is  mainly  upon  the  sea, 
and  many  are  in  command  of  ships,  sailing  from  Boston 
and  New  York  to  various  foreign  ports.  The  town  has 
five  postal  centres,  fourteen  schools, 
capacious  churches,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.  The  population  is  2,274.  '>*^^-      ^ 

Unlike  other  Cape  towns,  Chatham 
is  not  upon  the  railroad  line,  but  con- 
nection is  made  with  the  C.  C.  R.  R. 

I  at  Harwich  by  stage  coaches. 

1  Much  attention  is  paid  to  educa- 
tion, and  the  inhabitants  have  a  just 
reputation  for  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment. 

Wellfleet,  known  in  Indian 
language  as  Pononokanet,  is  an 
important  fishing  and  commercial 
town,  extending  across  Cape  Cod, 
north  of  Eastham,  of  which  town  it  formed  a  part 
for  many  years.  There  are  two  postal  villages,  and 
the  town  contains  a  savings  bank,  three  churches,  a 
high  school,  and  thirteen  other  pubhc  schools.  It  has 
a  population  of  1,988.  Mackerel  and  cod  fishing,  and 
the  oyster  trade,  are  the  prominent  pursuits.  The 
citizens  are  proverbial  for  enterprise,  and  many  have 
acquired  wealth  in  the  face  of  no  ordinary  diflftculties. 
The  late  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Stone,  at  one  time  a  member 

*  It  is  said  that  when  the  English  first  settled  on  the  Cape,  an  island 
was  located  nine  miles  off  the  coast,  called  Webb's  Island.  Its  area 
was  some  twenty  acres,  and  it  was  mostly  covered  with  cedar,  the  in- 
habitants of  Nantuclcet  gathering  firewood  there.  Abont  180  years 
since,  the  island  disappeared,  and  a  huge  rock  on  its  surface  settled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

t  There  is  a  traditional  story  of  a  man,  who  often  Tisited  this  region, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  Bellamy's  crew.  It  was  thought 
that  he  knew  where  some  of  the  treasure  of  the  pirates  was  secreted, 


of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  was  one  of  the  citizens  of 
Wellfleet,  whose  memory  is  revered  far  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  county,  that  was  proud  to  claim  him 
as  one  of  its  noblest  sons.  His  "  Cape  Cod  RhjTnes" 
breathe  the  true  poetic  fire,  and  have  caused  many  "  to 
read  over  again  the  unwritten  poems  of  childhood,  and 
bring  back  the  days,  when,  in  life's  early  morning,  even 
Cape  Cod  was  beautiful." 

In  1718,  the  fleet  of  the  noted  pirate  Bellamy  was 
wrecked  near  the  table-land  of  Wellfleet.  From  time  to 
time,  portions  of  the  wreck  have  been  seen  at  low  tide, 
and  coins,  made  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Maiy,  have 
been  picked  up  on  the  beach,  f 

Truro  (Pamet) ,  called  for  a  few  years  previous  to  its 
receiving  its  present  name,  Dangerfield,  on  account  of  its 
exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ocean,  is  an  extremel}' 
narrow  town,  extending  across  the  Cape,  immediately 


HIGHLAND  LIGHT,  TliURO. 

north  of  Wellfleet.  From  Small's  Hill,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town,  the  ocean  view,  especially  after  a 
storm,  is  very  grand.  One  of  the  most  prominent  objects 
of  the  landscape,  is  the  noted  Highland  Lighthouse,  on  an 
eminence  at  North  Truro. 

The  Pounds,  so  called  because  wrecks  are  pounded  to 
pieces  against  them,  are  high,  solid,  and  perpendicular 
banks  of  clay  on  the  eastern  shore,  and,  while  they  have 
been,  fix)m  time  immemorial,  the  especial  dread  of  sail- 

and  that  he  came  to  this  place  for  supplies  of  coin.  Aged  people 
related  of  him»  that  often  in  the  stillness  of  night,  he  would  give 
utterance  in  his  sleep  to  profane  and  boisterous  language,  as  if  he  were 
contending  with  some  terrible  enemy.  When  allowed  the  hospitality 
of  a  private  dwellmg,  if  the  Bible  was  produced  for  the  customary 
evening  prayers,  he  would  seem  to  be  much  disturbed,  and  hastily 
retire.  It  is  said,  that,  after  his  death,  which  occurred  during  a 
wild  and  tempestuous  night,  a  girdle,  heavy  with  gold,  was  found 
on  his  body. 
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ore,  they  serve  as  an  effectual  barrier  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  ocean.  Truro,  on  the  Pawmet 
River,  is  the  most  imi)ortant  of  the  three  postal  villages. 
The  Cape  Cod  Railroad  extends  through  the  town,  and, 
in  one  place,  passes  oyer  a  viaduct  fifty-five  feet  in 
height.    Population,  1,098. 

Orleans,  the  Indian  Namskaket,  long  known  as  the 
south  precinct  of  Eastham,  is  situated  between  that  town 
and  Brewster.  The  shore  line  of  this,  like  that  of 
neighboring  towns,  is  imdergoing  constant  changes  from 
the  action  of  the  waves  and  strong  tidal  currents,  and 
the  modem  charts  of  this  region  are  widely  at  variance 
with  those  of  a  half  century  since.  •  Orleans  has  three 
postal  villages,  eight  public  schools,  four  churches,  and  a 
population  of  1,373. 

Brewster  (Sawkattuckett) ,  named  in  honor  of  William 
Brewster,  one  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  "Mayflower," 
occupies  the  inner  side  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  of  the 
Cai)e. 

The  surface  is  quite  uneven,  and  is  divereified  by 
beautiful  sheets  of  fresh  water.  Long  Pond,  the  largest 
of  these,  covers  778  acres,  and  its  outlet  is  a  stream 
called  Herring  River.  The  soil  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  town  is  moderately  heavy,  and  affords  good  tillage 
land.  There  are  some  excellent  orchards  and  fine  cran- 
berry' meadows.  The  men  are  chiefly  employed  upon  the 
sea,  in  coasting  and  foreign  voyages.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished for  nautical  skill  and  enterprise,  and  many 
have  risen  to  high  positions  in  the  merchant  service. 
The  town  has  four  postal  villages,  and  1,260  inhabitants. 
Nine  schools,  two  churches,  a  ladies'  librarj',  and  two 
hotels,  are  among  the  appointments  of  the  place. 

Eastham,  a  town  of  639  inhabitants,  and  originally 
called  Nauset,  extends  across  Cape  Cod,  north  of  Or- 
leans and  Brewster.  It  is  indented  by  inlets,  and  con- 
tains several  ponds,  the  largest  of  which  is  Great  Pond, 
upon  whose  shore  Miles  Standish  and  his  little  band  of 
explorers  encamped,  on  the  night  of  Dec.  6,  1620.  Bil- 
lingsgate Point,  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  is  now  a 

*  An  example  of  the  shifting  nature  of  the  sand  is  fhrnished  by  the 
wreck  of  the  London  ship  **  Sparrow  Hawl£,"  lost  In  one  of  the  harbors 
of  Orleans,  in  1626,  and  covered  by  mud  and  sand  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  This  wrccic  was  disclosed  in  1863,  and  some  of  the  parts 
were  put  together,  and  exhibited  in  Boston.  The  wreck  soon  dis- 
appeared, and,  centuries  hence,  may  again  be  revealed.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  while  the  disaster  occurred  inside  the  harbor,  after  a 
lapse  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years,  it  appeared  outside  that 
harbor. 


mere  sandy  islet  or  beach,  the  sea  having  washed  away 
the  isthmus  that  connected  it  with  the  main  land.  A 
light-house  was  erected  on  this  point  in  1822,  and,  in 
1838,  three  others  were  placed  on  the  Athintic  side  of  the 
town,  and  have  proved  of  great  service  to  mariners. 

The  grounds  of  the  "  Old  Eastham  Camp  Meeting" 
were  on  high  land  near  the  shore  of  the  bay,  in  a  beauti- 
ful tract  of  woodland  known  as  "Millennial  Grove." 
The  first  camp  meeting  was  held  here  in  1828,  but 
several  years  since,  the  meeting  was  removed  to  Yar- 
mouth. 

Mashpee,  formerl}-  Marshpee,  is  situated  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Barnstable  County  upon  Vinej-ard  Sound. 
It  covers  some  sixteen  square  miles  of  territory,  quite 
largely  woodland.  The  suiface  is  level,  the  sod  light 
and  sandy,  but  possessing  considerable  fertilitj',  and 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  com  and  cereals.  Several 
ponds,  well  stocked  with  fish,  give  variety  to  the  land- 
scape. The  Mashpee  River,  rising  in  a  lake  of  the  same 
name,  is  noted  for  its  hening  and  trout  fisheries.  The 
town  has  two  public  schools,  and  a  church,  located  in  a 
beautiful  grove  two  miles  from  the  principal  village. 
Near  this  church  is  an  ancient  burning-ground,  the  gi-avcs 
of  the  tenants  being  covered  with  long  grass  and  shrubs. 
Two  other  Indian  burial  places  are  in  the  township,  f 

There  are  no  Indians  of  unmixed  blood  now  living  In 
the  town.  The  last  of  the  race  of  purely  aboriginal  ex- 
traction was  Isaac  Simon,  who  died  more  than  a  score  of 
years  since.  The  present  population  is  about  800,  em- 
bracing some  Indians  of  mixed  blood,  a  promiscuous 
race  of  colored  people,  and  a  few  whites.  These  are 
mostly  employed  in  farming,  fishing,  and  sea-faring  pur- 
suits, are  generally  peaceable,  and  are  susceptible  to  moral 
and  religious  influences.  Their  patriotism  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  several  men  enlisted  in  the  army  dui'ing  the 
late  war.  The  Indians  of  Mashpee  rendered  efllcient 
service  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  during  the 
Revolution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  people,  so  faintly 
representing  the  original  tribe,  may  long  exist  to  remind 
their  white  brethren  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Mashpee 
tribe  to  the  early  sJ&ttlers  upon  the  Cape. 

t  Among  the  pastors  of  this  flock  in  the  wilderness,  were  Rev.  Gideon 
Hawlcy,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  in  the  class  of  1749,  at  one  time  mission- 
ary to  the  Iroquois,  and  subsequently  chaplain  of  the  regiment  of  Col. 
Gridley  in  the  French  and  Indian  War;  and  Rev.  Phincas  Fish,  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  College,  who  received  his  appointment  fh>m  the 
authorities  of  that  instituticm  as  trustees  of  the  "Williams  Fund.*' 
This  was  a  legacy  of  Rev.  Daniel  Williams,  of  London,  "  to  be  paid 
yearly  to  the  college  in  Cambridge  in  New  England,  to  promote  the  con- 
version of  the  poor  Indians  of  Mashpee." 
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BEEKSHIKE    COUNTY. 


BY  J.  E.  A.  SMITH. 


Ths  history  of  Berkshire,  the  most  westerly  county  of 
Massachusetts,  has  a  character  largely  due  to  its  border 
position  and  peculiar  physical  geography. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  geographer,  Guyot,  the  great 
inland  topographical  feature  of  New  England  is  a  double 
belt  of  highlands,  not  simply  ranges  of  hills,  but  vast 
swells  of  land,  separated  almost  to  their  bases  by  the 
deep  and  broad  valley  of  the  Conneoticut,  and  rising  to 
an  average  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Each  has  a  width  of  40  or  60  miles,  from 
which,  as  a  base,  mountains  rise  in  chains  or  in  iso- 
lated groups  to  an  altitude  of  several  hundred,  some- 
times several  thousand,  feet  more.  The  system  which 
surmounts  the  western  upheaval,  and  bears  the  general 
name  of  the  Green  Mountains,  is  composed  of  two  prin- 
cipal chains,  more  or  less  continuous,  and  several  short- 
er ones. 

On  the  east,  the  Hoosac  Mountains  present  an  un- 
broken wall,  with  an  average  altitude  of  some  800 
feet.  The  Taconic  chain  on  the  east  is—with  two  im- 
portant exceptions — quite  as  uninterrupted  and  of  some- 
what greater  average  altitude.  On  the  north  the  rude 
hills  of  the  Vermont  border  maintain  nearly  the  same 
height.  Some  three  miles  south  of  these  hills,  with  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Hoosac  River  intervening,  there  rises, 
midway  between  the  Taconic  and  Hoosac  ranges,  and  be- 
tween the  villages  of  Williamstown  and  Adams,  Grey- 
lock,  the  highest  summit  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  head 
of  a  short  range  of  hills  which  extend  to  the  north  line 
of  the  town  of  Pittsfield,  a  length  of  about  fifteen  miles. 
At  the  town  of  Egremont,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
county,  the  Taconics  send  off  a  spur  which  terminates 
in  the  south  part  of  Pittsfield,  separating  the  valley  of 
Richmond  from  that  of  the  Housatonic.  The  bed  of 
this  river,  which,  where  it  enters  the  county  at  Shef- 
field, is  800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  rises  to  1,000 
feet  at  Pittsfield,  where  it  divides,  the  eastern  branch 
finding  its  fountain-head  in  the  north-east  part  of  that 
town;  while  the  western,  passing  through  Pontooiuc 
Lake,  in  Pittsfield  and  Lanesborough,  rises  100  feet 
more  to  its  head  waters  in  New  Ashford.      On   the 


same  valley-summits  with  the  two  branches  of  the  Hous- 
atonic, and  within  a  few  feet  of  them  respectively',  the 
east  and  west  branches  of  the  Hoosac  find  their  sources, 
and  fiowing  north,  the  former  to  North  Adams,  the  latter 
to  Williamstown,  bend  at  a  sharp  angle  to  the  west,  and 
uniting  at  Williamstown,  find  their  way  through  a  gap  in 
the  Taconics  to  the  Hudson  at  Hoosac,  N.  Y. 

The  Hoosac  River  has  a  descent  of  500  feet  with- 
in the  county,  and  the  Housatonic  an  equal  descent; 
in  addition  to  which  the  latter  has  several  tributary 
brooks  large  enough  to  fUmish  valuable  water  power ; 
while  on  the  mountain-tops  or  in  the  valleys,  there  are  a 
hundred  lakelets  varjing  in  area  from  twenty  acres  to  a 
thousand,  which,  either  with  or  without  artificial  enlarge- 
ment, serve  as  reservoirs.  Nature  seems  thus  to  have 
designed  Berkshire  for  a  manufacturing  district. 

The  region  thus  described  has  an  area  of  a  little 
over  950  square  miles.  The  four  cardinal  bounda- 
ries of  Berkshire  lie  along  four  diffferent  States.  This 
border  position  has  even  now  no  little  influence  upon 
the  character  and  fortunes  of  its  people ;  but  in  its 
earliest  daj's,  when  Vermont  and  Northern  New  York 
were  either  a  wilderness  or  very  thinly  settled,  and  when, 
as  in  the  French  and  Indian  and  the  Revolutionary  wars, 
Canada  was  a  hostile  province,  Berkshire  was  a  frontier 
region  in  quite  another  sense,  and  its  history  correspond- 
ingly interesting. 

The  mountain  barriers,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  of 
course  present  firequcnt  passes  available  for  highways, 
which  in  time  were  improved  by  turnpikes,  and,  subse- 
quentl}',  by  railroads. 

The  territory  now  Berkshire  County  was,  before  its 
settlement  by  the  English,  the  hunting-ground  of  the 
Mohcgan  Indians,  whose  ordinary'  residence  was  in  what 
is  now  the  county  of  Columbia,  N.  Y.,  but  who,  every 
spring  and  autumn,  visited  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic 
and  the  adjacent  hills,  to  hunt,  trap,  and  fish.  The  tribe 
had  once  been  powerful,  boasting  a  thousand  warriors, 
but  it  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  its  warfare  with  the 
Six  Nations,  and  seems  onlj^  to  have  escaped  extinction 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  whites,  to  whom  they  became 
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firm  and  lasting  allies.  Previous  to  the  settlement  of 
Berkshire,  they  had  sold  much  of  their  fertile  land  along 
the  Hudson,  and  a  few  of  them  had  begun  to  occupy 
throu^out  the  year,  their  old  spring  and  autumn  hunt- 
ing-grounds among  the  hills.  This  native  population 
was  exceedingly  scant}-,  but  the  tribal  organization  was 
perfect,  and  their  title  to  the  soil  so  well  defined,  as 
to  be  seldom,  if  ever,  disputed  by  the  colonial  au- 
thorities. 

Owing  to  the  insecurit}-  of  titles  to  land  beyond  the 
Connecticut  River,  to  which  both  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  under  confiicting  royal  jurisdictions  laid  claim, 
population  for  a  long  time  lingered  to  the  eastward  of 
that  river.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1722,  Joseph  Par- 
sons and  176  other  inhabitants  of  Hampshire  County, 
petitioned  the  General  Court  for  two  townships  of  land, 
situated  on  the  Housatonic  River,  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  Massachusetts  patent.  In  response,  the 
General  Court  granted  two  townships,  each  to  be  seven 
miles  square. 

John  Stoddard,  Ebenezer  Pomeroy ,  and  Henry  Dwight, 
of  Northampton,  Luke  Hitchcock  of  Springfield,  and 
John  Ashley  of  Westfield,  — all  influential  citizens,  and 
doubtless  among  the  prompters  of  the  petition,  —  were 
appointed  commissioners  to  extinguish,  by  purchase,  the 
Indian  title  to  the  tract  selected ;  to  divide  it ;  to  grant 
land  to  settlers;  and  generally  to  super\'ise  the  settle- 
ment. They  were  required  to  reserve  lands  to  be  con- 
ferred in  fee  upon  the  first  settled  minister,  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  and  of  '*  gospel  ordinances ; "  conditions 
'  which  were  attached  to  all  subsequent  grants  of  town- 
ships in  Western  Massachusetts,  and  fk>m  which  many 
towns  still  derive  a  fund  for  the  two  latter  purposes. 

The  commissioners  were  also  directed  to  exact  from 
each  settler  the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  for  everj-  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  received  by  him,  towards  the  cost 
of  purchase  from  the  aboriginal  proprietors.  The  few 
Mohegans  then  resident  in  the  valley  lived  in  small  vil- 
lages on  the  sites  of  the  present  towns  of  Great  Barring- 
ton,  Sheflaeld,  Stockbridge,  New  Marlborough,  Tyring- 
ham,  Pittsfield,  and  Dalton,  the  larger  collection  being 
on  the  territory  covered  by  the  new  grant.  Those  at 
the  north  and  the  south  appear  from  old  deeds  to  have 
owned  their  lands  separately;  indeed,  there  seem  to 
have  been  several  distinct  proprietorships.  John  Konka- 
pot,  the  principal  man  among  the  Mohegans  of  Massa- 
chusetts, lived  in  the  south  part  of  the  present  town  of 
Stockbridge,  near  a  small  brook  which  still  bears  his 
n^me.  He  appears  to  have  had  some  special  leadership 
among  his  people  in  that  vicinity;  and,  with  twenty 
other  heads  of  families,  he  met  the  commissioners  at 


Westfield  on  the  25th  of  April,  1724,  and  conveyed  to 
them  the  two  townships,  in  consideration  of  £450  in 
money,  three  barrels  of  cider,  and  thirty  quarts  of  rum. 
These  two  townships  included  the  present  towns  of 
Sheffield,  Great  Harrington,  Mount  Washington,  Egre- 
mont,  and  Alford,  the  larger  part  of  Stockbridge  and 
West  Stockbridge,  and  a  great  portion  of  Lee. 

The  Indians  having,  however,  no  thought  of  abandon- 
ing their  old  homes,  reserved  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  land.  The  best  lay  near  the  present  dividing  line 
of  Sheflaeld  and  Great  Harrington,  on  the  south  bank  of 
a  beautiful  stream,  then  known  as  White  River,  but 
which  the  poet  Bry-ant  has  since^  given  to  world-wide 
fame  as  Green  River,  his  own  favorite  haunt  in  Berkshire. 
Here  the  Indians  had  a  small  village  which  they  called 
Scatehook. 

The  177  persons  who  signed  the  petition  of  1722  did 
not  thereby  indicate  an  intention  of  becoming  actual 
settlers  on  the  lands  asked,  and  they  were,  therefore, 
not  given  to  them,  but  to  commissioners  in  trust.  Prior 
to  their  purchase  from  the  natives,  this  board  met  at 
Springfield  and  received  the  names  of  fifty-five  pei*sons 
to  whom  lands,  in  lots  of  fk)m  200  to  1,000  acres,  were 
promised  upon  their  complying  with  the  prescribed  con- 
ditions ;  and  in  1725  Captains  John  Ashley  and  Ebenezer 
Pomeroy  made  a  general  division  of  the  lower  township, 
especially  that  part  lying  along  the  river. 

The  Lower  Housatunnuk  township  was  naturally  the 
most  attractive  section  of  the  valley  to  the  agiiculturist, 
as  the  climate,  considerably  milder  than  that  of  the 
north,  gives  the  farmer  a  longer  season,  and  the  land  is 
for  the  most  part  rich  interval, — ^much  of  it  fertile  meadow. 
The  Housatonic,  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  course  in 
the  township  a  quiet  stream  six  or  eight  rods  wide,  in 
the  extreme  south  tumbles  over  some  conspicuous  falls. 
And  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  of  the  multitude  of  water- 
privileges  in  Berkshire,  the  only  one  of  value  which 
remains  unused  is  this  near  the  first  spot  settled  in  the 
county.  It  was  little,  however,  that  New  England  settlers 
in  1726  cared  for  water-power,  so  that  they  had  enough 
to  run  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  such  as  were  soon  built  at 
Ashley  Falls.  But  farmers  soon  began  to  fiock  into  the 
new  settlement  from  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  chiefly 
from  Westfield.  The  principal  names  among  them  being 
Noble,  Austin,  Kellogg,  Ashley,  Wcstover,  Peil,  Callen- 
der,  Corben,  Huggins,  Smith,  Ingersoll,  Root,  and 
Dewey.  By  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  approved 
June  24,  1733,  the  "Lower  Housatunnok  Township," 
eight  miles  long  on  the  river,  and  wide  enough  to  make 
its  extent  equivalent  to  seven  miles  square,  was  incor- 
porated as  the  town  of  Sheflaeld,  so  named  by  Gov. 
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Belcher,  probably  as  a  compliment  to  Lord  Sheffield, 
Duke  of  Buckinghamshire. 

The  first  town  meeting — ttie  first  west  of  the  Con- 
necticiit  Valley — was  held  at  the  house  of  Obadiah 
Noble,  Jan.  16,  1734  (new  st3le). 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  the  people  built  a  meeting- 
house, and  the  first  church  was  organized  Oct.  22,  1735. 
On  the  same  day  Mr.  Jonathan  Hubbard  of  Sunderland 
was  ordained  pastor.  Mr.  Hubbard,  who  was  the  first 
college  graduate,  as  well  as  the  first  clerg3inan,  to  settle 
in  Berkshire,  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation, 
ftom  George  Hubbard,  the  first  of  tibe  family  in  America. 

The  Stockbridob  Indian  Mission. 
In  the  year  1734,  when  population  had  advanced,  to 
some  small  extent,  into  the  present  Umits  of  i^remont 
and  Stockbridge,  an  undertaking  was  commenced,  of 
striking  interest  in  itself,  and  whose  success  proved  of 
vast  advantage,  not  only  to  the  security  of  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Housatonic,  but  that  of  all  Western  Massa- 
diusetts  and  Connecticut.  This  was  no  less  than  an  at- 
tempt to  christianize  and  civilize  the  Mohegan  and  other 
Indians,  beginning  with  those  under  tlie  immediate 
influence  of  Konkapot ;  and  circumstances  conspired  to 
bring  this  about  in  a  manner  which  reall}*^  seemed  to 
justify  the  use  of  the  old-fashioned  New  England  adjec- 
tive, "providential."  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  tfte  pro- 
jector, and  afterwards  the  historian  of  the  mission,  was, 
in  1734,  pastor  of  the  church  in  West  Springfield,  where 
he  incidentlj'  learned  that  Konkapot  "  was  strictl}'  tem- 
perate, very  just  and  upright  in  his  dealings,  a  man  of 
prudence  and  industry,  and  sincerely  inclined  to  embrace 
Christianity'.'*  But  there  were  two  obstacles  in  his 
way :  one  was  the  fear  of  ostracism  by  his  people  ;  but 
the  other,  and  tho  greater,  was  the  evil  lives  of  nominal 
Christians.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Hopkins  resolved  that  the 
gospel  should  be  preached  to  them  in  such  purity  and 
power,  as  should  overcome  the  prejudice  created  by  those 
who  were  only  Christians  in  name.  He  had  just  learned 
that  the  British  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  had  placed  funds  at  Boston,  in 
the  hands  of  a  commission,  consisting  of  Gov.  Belcher, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Cohnan,  Dr.  Scwall,  and  others.  lie  now 
conferred  with  Col.  John  Stoddard  of  Northampton, 
"  The  Great  New  Englander,"  and  Rev.  Stephen  Wil- 
liams, D.  D.,  one  of  ''the  Redeemed  Captives,"  —  the 
two  ihen  better  informed  than  any  others  concerning  the 
state  of  the  Indians  within  reach  of  civilized  influences. 
It  was  foimd  that,  although  missionaries  were  stationed 
at  the  forts,  "  nothing  had  been  done  towards  civilizing 
the  natives,  —  worse  than  nolhing  towards   christian- 


izing them";  and  Bev.  William  Williams,  of  Hatfield, 
who  had  also  been  taken  into  council,  wrote  to  the  com- 
missioners at  Boston,  who  at  once  entered  warmly  into 
the  project,  and  requested  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liams to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  Indians  upon  the 
subject. 

Eonkax)ot  and  Umpachenee,  his  sub-chief,  going  to 
Springfiield,  about  this  time,  to  formally  receive  com- 
missions as  captain  and  lieutenant,  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  t^em  by  Gov.  Belcher,  the  opportunity 
was  seized  to  confer  with  them  upon  the  greater  matter 
in  hand.  Konkapot  earnestly  favored  the  plan,  and 
Umpachenee  pledged  himself  not  to  oppose  it ;  but  both 
thought  it  essential  that  the  tribe  should  be  visited,  and 
the  consent  of  all  its  members  gained.  In  July,  there- 
fore. Dr.  Williams  and  Rev.  Nehemiah  Bull  of  West- 
field,  — Mr.  Hopkins  being  detained  by  illness, — visited 
Housatonic,  and  presented  the  subject  to  the  Indians 
there,  who,  after  deliberating  four  days,  as  befitted  the 
graAlty  of  the  subject,  gave  a  hearty  assent  to  tiie 
establishment  of  the  mission. 

Upon  this,  the  commissioners  at  Boston  authorized 
Messrs.  Bull  and  Williams  to  seek  out  a  suitable  mis- 
sionary', oflering  him  a  yearly  salaiy  of  £100.  In  their 
search  the}'  were  remarkably  happy.  Providence  direct- 
ing them  at  once  to  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  a  native  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  at  that  time  a  tutor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, but  who  had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  would 
prefer  the  life  of  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  to  an}' 
other.  He  reached,  what  we  will  call  bj'  its  present 
name.  Great  Barrington,  on  the  13th  of  October,  and 
X^rcachcd  his  first  sermon  to  about  twenty  Indians.  The 
first  convert  was  his  interpreter,  Pau-paum-nuk,  who 
was  baptized  October  17,  as  Ebenezer;  the  name  being 
considered  significant.  The  profession  of  faith  and  the 
covenant,  framed  for  the  occasion,  was  brief,  but  com- 
prehensive. 

It  was  arranged  that,  during  the  winter,  the  Indians 
should  collect  at  Great  Barrington,  where  a  few  English 
families  had  settled,  with  whom  Mr.  Sergeant  could  find 
board.  On  the  2l8t  of  October,  the  Indians,  with  light 
hearts  and  willing  hands,  began  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing for  a  church  and  school-house ;  around  which  they 
built  huts  for  themselves,  in  which  they  were  soon  settled 
for  the  winter.  November  3d,  Sunday,  Mr.  Sergeant 
preached  to  a  largely  increased  audience,  and,  for  iha 
first  time,  by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  led  them  in 
prayer.  Soon  after,  a  school  was  opened  in  the  new 
building. 

Timothy  Woodbridge,  of  West  Springfield,  a  joung 
man  well  qualified  for  the  work  of  teaching  and  cat- 
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echising,  was  engaged  aa  assistant:  a  man  who  after- 
ward became  one  of  the  most  active  magistrates  and 
prominent  citizens  of  the  county  of  Bcrksliire. 

Meantime,  the  mission  encountered  vexations  ob- 
stacles. What  with  the  determination  of  the  Dutchmen, 
on  the  New  York  border,  to  fUmish  the  Indians  ardent 
spirits,  the  natural  weakness  of  the  natives  in  the  direc- 
tion of  intemperance,  and  their  tendency  to  indulge  in 
their  hideous  orgies,  the  godl}'  chief  and  the  missionaries 
associated  with  him,  often  found  their  patience  and  wits 
sorely  taxed  to  surmount  all  the  difficulties  and  discour- 
agements in  their  way.     Yet,  under  God,  the}'  did  so. 

On  the  Slst  of  August,  1735,  Mr.  Sergeant  was 
solemnly  ordained,  at  Deerfield,  as  missionary  to  the 
Housatonic  Indians:  the  presence  of  Ills  ExceUenc}' 
Gov.  Belcher,  with  large  committees  from  the  Council 
and  the  General  Court,  giving  dignity  to  the  occasion, 
and  the  Indians  accepting  him  as  their  pastor  b}'  rising 
when  the  question  was  put  to  them  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1735,  over  forty  persons, 
including  the  two  chiefs,  had  received  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism. Indeed,  so  scrupulous  was  Capt.  Konkapot,  that 
he  insisted  upon  being  re-named  in  the  English  form. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  mission,  and  a  church  had  been  formed 
from  converted  heathen,  which  still  flourishes,  although 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  f^om  its 
birth-place.  Heathenish  customs  had  been  renounced 
by  nearly  all  the  Indians  of  the  Housatonic  Valley,  and 
they  had  placed  themselves  under  the  pastorate  of  the 
missionaries  as  at  least  nominal  Christians.  They  had 
solemnly  resolved  to  have  "  no  more  trading  in  rum"  ; 
fort}'  children  were  attending  school,  and  several  adults 
were  learning  to  read,  and  the  reputation  of  the  mission, 
among  the  Hudson  River  Mohegans,  and  to  some 
extent  beyond  that  river,  was  such,  that  there  was  begin- 
ning to  be  a  disposition  to  place  themselves  under  its 
inmiediate  influence. 

Meantime,  with  a  view  to  averting  the  inevitably 
demoralizing  tendencies  of  seeking  emplo}Tnent  abroad 
diuing  the  summers,  and  of  spending  their  time  in  idle- 
ness during  the  winters,  through  the  influence  of  Col. 
Stoddard,  Gov.  Belcher,  and  others,  in  1736,  a  township 
of  land,  or  "  reservation,*'  embracing  23,040  acres,  was 
laid  out  within  the  limits  of  the  Upper  Hoisatonnuk 
township,  and  including  the  present  towns  of  Stock- 
bridge  and  West  Stockbridge,  and  these  Christian  Ind- 
ians were  induced  to  take  up  farms,  and  settle  thereon. 
Homes,  and  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds  of  one's  own, 
are  indispensable  alike  as  means  of  grace  and  conditions 


of  civilization.  Several  leading  English  families  also 
settled  among  them. 

In  July,  1737,  Mr.  Sergeant,  Lieut.  Umpachenee,  and 
a  large  delegation  of  Indians,  by  in^dtation  of  Gov. 
Belcher,  -v-isited  Boston,  where  they  eztpressed  their  sat- 
isfaction by  relinquishing  their  interest  in  one  mile  of 
land  on  each  side  the  roatl  —  the  first  over  the  Hoosac 
Mountains — which  had  been  made  in  1735,  fh>m  West- 
fleld  to  Sheffield,  via  Blandford.  They  added  a  request 
that  the  General  Court  would  aid  them  in  building  a 
meeting-house  and  school-house;  and  in  the  following 
Januar}',  at  the  instance  of  the  governor,  the  General 
Court  ordered  that  a  meeting-house,  thirty  feet  broad  by 
forty  long,  together  with  a  school-house,  should  bo  built 
under  the  direction  of  Col.  Stoddard  of  Northampton, 
Mr.  Sergeant,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge. 

This  meeting-house  was  a  plain,  two-story  building, 
and  stood  on  the  present  village  green,  where,  at  this 
writing  —  in  the  summer  of  1878  —  Hon.  DaAid  Dudley 
Field  is  marking  the  site  by  the  erection  of  an  orna- 
mental stone  tower,  seventy-flve  feet  in  height,  to  be 
surmounted  by  a  chime  of  bells.  In  this  building  Mr. 
Sergeant  preached,  both  in  the  Mohegan  and  English 
tongue.  When  the  sacrament  was  first  administered,  in 
June,  1738,  there  were  eleven  Indian  communicants. 

The  establishment  of  the  mission  upon  a  promising 
basis  excited  a  wide  interest  among  English  and  Ameri- 
can Christians,  which  was  manifested  in  many  ways.* 
In  1732,  Rev.  Isaac  HoUis  of  London  wrote  to  Dr. 
Colman  of  Boston,  offering  f  £20  annually  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  fourth  missionaiy  in  New  England  ;  but  so  little 
had  been  the  success  of  previous  efforts  there  that  Dr. 
Colman  advised  him  to  send  his  money  to  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  HoUis  did  not  adopt  the  suggestion,  and  in  1735 
Dr.  Colman,  reassured  b}'  the  success  of  the  Stockbridge 
mission,  wrote  to  accept  the  original  offer.  The  result 
was  a  promise  by  IMr.  HoUis  to  support  twelve  Indians, 
to  be  educated,  at  an  annual  cost  for  each  of  £25,  New 
England  currency.  This  led  to  several  experiments  in 
education. 

At  the  lime  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  death,  in  1749,  there 

*  Among  others,  tho  people  of  Boston  presented  It  with  a  conch-«helI, 
nearly  a  ibot  long,  whicG,  being  blown  by  David  Nan-nan-nee-ko-nnk 
and  other  Indians,  snlSeed  to  summon  the  worshippers  to  charch. 
Rev.  Francis  Ayscongh,  D.D.,  Chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sent  to 
Mr.  Sergeant  a  copy  of  tho  Holy  Scriptures,  in  two  largo  folio  volumes, 
which  are  still  in  tho  possession  of  the  church,  at  its  present  home  in 
Minnesota. 

t  This  mission  doubly  repaid  its  whole  cost  to  the  township  and  to 
the  county,  by  the  protection  it  afforded  during  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,  not  only  to  the  Massachusetts,  but  to  the  Connecticut  border 
towns  as  well.  Missions  have  always  thus  indirectly  vastly  more  than 
paid  their  way. 
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were  218  mission  Indians,  divided  into  53  families.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-two  had  been  baptized,  and  42  were 
communicants.  Of  the  53  families,  20  owned  houses 
built  in  the  English  st^le. 

Mr.  Sergeant's  successor,  the  great  theologian  and 
philosopher,  Rev.,  afterwards  President  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, was  ordained  August  8,  1751.  Although  an 
aiident  friend  of  the  Indians,  and  conscientious  in  ful- 
filling his  duties  towanls  them.  President  Edwards  did 
not  yet  possess  those  pre-eminent  qualifications  for  the 
place  exhibited  by  liis  predecessor.  While  resident  hero 
he  wrote  his  grand  essay  *'  On  the  Will,"  a  labor  pre- 
supposing an  absorption  of  the  mental  faculties  incon- 
sistent with  such  devotion  to  the  mission  work  as  Mr. 
Sergeant  disphi3'ed,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case  de- 
manded. Under  his  pastorate  the  number  of  Indian 
families  in  the  mission  was  reduced  to  forty-two.  He 
resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Princeton  College. 

President  Edwards  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Stephen 
West,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Tolland,  Conn.,  and  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College,  who  was  ordained  at  Stockbridge,  June 
13,  1759.  His  successor,  in  1775,  was  Mr.  John  Ser- 
geant, son  of  the  first  missionary.  He  was  devoted  to 
his  work,  but  the  missionary  spirit  in  the  community  at 
largo  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  The  white  popu- 
lation increased  in  the  township  granted  to  the  Indians ; 
and,  although  the  latter  also  increased,  they  early  found 
that  their  interests  were  no  longer  paramount.  The 
Oneidas  had  given  them  a  townsliip  upon  their  reser\a- 
tion  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  the  question  of 
their  removal  to  it  was  agitated  before  the  Revolutionar}- 
War ;  but  their  services  in  that  struggle  were  too  valua- 
ble to  be  lost  to  Mass2^!husetts.  In  the  stagnation  of 
business  which  followed  the  close  of  the  war,  they,  how- 
ever, like  their  white  friends,  looked  to  emigration  west- 
ward for  relief.  The  general  demoralization  of  society 
at  that  time  was  not  favorable  to  their  religious  progress 
in  their  old  home,  and  by  general  consent  they  removed 
to  the  Oneida  township  in  1785.  The  number  of  Indians 
at  this  time  was  about  420,  but  the  number  of  commu- 
nicants had  shrunk  to  16,  who  were  dismissed,  to  form 
a  new  church  under  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  in 
their  new  home,  which  they  called  New  Stockbridge.* 

The  first  great  event  which,  subsequently  to  1735, 
affected  the  settlement,  was  the  first  French  and  Indian 
war,  which  commenced  in  1744.     When  Sheffield  was 


*  White  population,  with  its  evil  inflnences,  again  approaching  them, 
they  removed,  between  1823  and  1829,  to  Green  Bay,  on  the  west  side 
of  Lake  Michigan ;  thence  they  migrated,  in  1833,  to  the  east  shore  of 
Lake  Winnebago,  hi  Wisconsin:  and  still  again  from  tliat  point  to 
Minnesota. 


founded  in  1725-26,  —  and  for  several  years  later, — its 
nearest  civilized  ncighbora  on  the  south  were  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  and  on  the  east,  at  Westfield,  tliirty  miles 
off.  Next  west  of  the  boundary  line  was  the  county 
of  Albany.  The  whole  temtory  l^ing  to.  tlie  north- 
ward, and  including  the  present  State  of  Vermont, 
was  a  wilderness.  Thus  isolated  £h)m  civilization 
were  the  earliest  settlements  of  Berkshire.  Mean- 
time the  French  claimed  the  greater  part  of  the 
county  of  Albany,  and,  in  1731,  seized  Crown  Point 
on  the  west  side  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Champlain,  where  they  erected  Fort  Frederick,  and 
established  a  post,  from  which  hundreds  of  parties  of 
Indians,  coming  down  the  lake,  with  frequent  admix- 
tures of  French  soldiers  were  sent  out  on  merciless 
raids. 

In  1744,  in  addition  to  those  alread}^  mentioned,  settle- 
ments had  been  commenced  in  Alfoixl,  Egremont, 
Tyringham,  and  New  Marlborough, — all,  together  with 
Sheffield  and  Great  Barrington,  l3ing  in  a  compact  bod}', 
and  more  southerly  than  Stockbridge.  The  entire  popu- 
lation may  have  been  over  a  thousand,  while  at  Stock- 
bridge  there  were  a  dozen  English  families,  and  about 
two  hundred  Indians. 

The  first  apprehension  of  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  that  the  French  and  Indian  war-parties 
would  renew  their  inroads  from  Crown  Point,  through  the 
vaUey  of  the  Hoosac,  above  the  Grej'lock  range,  and 
thence  down  the  Housatonic  Valley  to  tlie  settlements 
below  Stockbridge  ;  or,  over  the  mountain  under  which 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel  now  runs,  to  the  valley  of  the  Deer- 
field. 

The  General  Court,  therefore,  ordered  the  construction 
of  a  line  of  forts  between  the  Connecticut  and  Hudson 
rivers,  which  were  located  by  their  commissionci-s,  as 
Fort  Shirley  at  Heath,  Fort  Pelham  at  Bowe,  and  Fort 
Massachusetts  at  Hoosac,  in  the  present  town  of  North 
Adams,  near  the  Williamstown  line.  There  was  at  this 
time  among  those  who  had  agreed  to  take  pait  in  the 
settlement  of  Pittsfield,  a  man  who  afterwards  was  for 
many  years  the  most  prominent  citizen  of  that  place,  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  county — ^William  Wil- 
liams, the  son  of  the  pastoi:  at  Weston,  and  the  grandson 
of  the  eminent  di>'ine  of  Hatfield,  both  bearing  the  same 
name  with  himself.  He  was  bom  at  Weston  in  1711, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1729.  He  studied 
medicine  and  began  the  practice,  but  abandoned  it  ^'  as 
b}'  no  means  consonant  with  his  genius."  He  was  sub- 
sequently in  mercantile  business  in  Boston,  with  G^n. 
Oglethorpe  in  his  expedition  against  St.  Augustine,  and 
under  Admiral  Vernon  against    Carthagena.     He  was 
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connected  with  the  family  of  Col.  John  Stoddard,  one  of 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  township  which  became 
PItlsfield,  and  was  offered  extraordinary  inducements  to 
settle  in  it.  The  war  iiltemipting  that  project,  he  accept- 
ed a  captain's  commission  in  Col.  Stoddard's  regiment  of 
militia,  and  was  detailed  to  construct  the  fbrts  jnst 
mentioned.  This  duty  he  performed  to  tlie  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  commissioners,  and  while  engaged  in 
it  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major. 

The  c^cer  highest  in  rank  at  that  time  in  Western 
Massachusetts  was  Brig.  Gen.  Jos.  Dwight  of  Brook- 
field,  who  had  won  distinction  as  commander  of  the 
ordnance  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  and  whom  we 
shall  soon  find  the  leading  citizen  and  magistrate  of 
Stockbridge  and  Great  Barrington.  On  his  retutn  home 
he  raised  a  regiment,  to  which  Lieut.  Col.  Williams, 
recently  promoted,  was  assigned. 

Li  the  summer  of  1746,  Fort  Massachusetts,  which, 
slarangely,  had  been  left  insufficiently  garrisoned,  while 
in  charge  of  the  gallant  sergeant,  John  Hawks,  was 
attacked  by  a  company  of  eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred 
French  and  Indians,  under  Gen.  Rigaud  do  Yaudreuil. 
After  a  vigorous  but  fhtile  defence,  the  fort  surrendered. 
The  garrison,  consisting  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  taken  prisoners,  conveyed  to  Canada,  and,  subse- 
quently, for  the  most  part  redeemed. 

The  fort  was,  of  course,  burned  by  De  Vantlreuil,  but 
was  rebuilt  in  the  following  spring  by  Col.  William 
Williams,  to  whom  Gen.  Dwight  assigned  four  com- 
panies for  that  purpose.  It  was  completed,  and  the 
command  transferred,  June  29,  to  Maj.  Ephraim  Wil- 
liams, afterward  the  founder  of  Williams  College. 

The  war  closed  in  1748,  but  in  the  short  and  troubled 
peace  of  fire  years  which  followed,  the  settlements  on 
the  Ilousatonic  made  small  progress,  although  they 
recdved  some  notable  citizens.  A  few  finmilies  moved 
ihto  Lenox,  Lanesborough,  and  Sandisfleld,  and  a  re- 
spectable plantation  was  established  at  Pittsfield. 

The  township,  now  Pittsfield,  was  one  of  the  three 
granted  in  1785  to  the  town  of  Boston.  B}*  various  sales 
and  exchanges,  it  was  owned  in  equal  proportions  in 
1741  by  Col.  Jacob  Wendell  of  Boston,  Col.  John  Stod- 
dard of  Northampton,  and  Edward  Livingston  of  Albany, 
lord  of  the  neighboring  Livingston  Manor. 

*  In  the  spring  of  1753,  one  Wampaumcorsc*  a  Schagticoke  Indian, 
domiciled  at  Stockbridge,  was  shot  at  Hop  Brook,  in  Tyringbam,  by 
one  of  two  men  whom  he  undertook  to  stop  on  the  highway,  sapposing 
them  to  be  horse-thieves.  The  men  were  tried  at  Springfleld  for  homi- 
eide,  one  of  them  being  convicted  of  manslaaghter,  and  the  other 
acquitted.  French  emissaries  took  advantage  of  the  craze  of  the  Indians 
over  this  affidr  to  such  a  degree,  that  Gen.  Dwiglit  and  President 
Edwards  wrote  to  Boston  in  great  alarm,  urging  that  money  should 
immediately  bo  sent  to  compensate  the  relatives  of  Wampaumcorse, 


By  the  year  1754,  the  settlement  was  well  advanced. 
In  Stockbridge,  the  number  of  white  families  increased 
to  eighteen.  But  a  greater  accession  than  any  of  mere 
numbers  was  that  of  Gen.  Joseph  Dwight>  who  removed 
to  the  mission  town,  as  trustee  of  the  school,  about 
1751 ,  and  married  Mrs.  Abigail,  widow  of  the  missionary 
Sergeant,  daughter  of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  one  of  the 
four  original  English  settlers,  and  sister  of  the  founder 
of  Williams  College.  From  this  marriage,  many  of  the 
leading  families  of  Stockbridge  and  Great  Barrington 
derive  their  descent.  Col.  Williams,  like  all  others  of 
the  Williams  name  whom  we  have  occasion  to  mention 
here,  was  a  descendant  of  Robert  Williams^  a  native  of 
Norwich,  England,  who  was  admitted  a  freeman  at  Rox- 
bury  in  1638,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  a  long 
succession  of  divines,  soldiers,  and  eminent  dviUans. 
Joseph  and  Timothy  Woodbridge,  of  whom  mention  has 
already  been  made,  were  also  ^^  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  Protestant  clergymen,  all  bearing  the  name  of 
John  Woodbridge ;  *'  the  first  dating  back  to  about  1492. 
Add  to  these  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  the  proportion  of 
strong  men  among  those  eighteen  early  families  of  Stock- 
bridge  may  well  be  called  remarkable. 

At  Great  Barrington,  then  the  flourishing  north  parish 
of  Sheffield,  was  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  the  author 
of  the  Hopkinsian  system  of  theology.  Here,  also,  was 
David  Ingersoll,  an  active  magistrate,  and  captain  in  the 
militia.  At  Sheffield  was  Capt.  John  Ashley,  who  had 
settled  there  about  1732,  removing  fromWestfield;  an 
influential  magistrate,  and  a  man  of  superior  abilities, 
natural  and  acquired. 

The  progress  of  the  settlements  was,  however,  by  no 
means  what  it  would  have  been  had  hot  the  ominous 
shadow  of  the  coming  war  hung  over  them.  Nor,  as 
that  war  approached  nearer,  was  the  disposition  of  the 
native  Indians  so  satisfactory  as  it  was  at  the  opening  of 
hostilities  ten  years  before.  ♦ 

In  1761,  the  plantation  of  Poontoosuc  was  superseded 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  original  township  as  tlie 
town  of  Pittsfleld,  the  name  being  given  by  the  gov- 
ernor. Sir  Francis  Barnard,  in  honor  of  William  Pitt, 
the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  to  whose  statesmanship 
the  successful  issue  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  was 
lai^ely  to  be  attributed.    The  north  parish  of  Sheffield 

according  to  aboriginal  custom.  This  was  done,  and  the  better  part  of 
the  Stockbridge  Indians  were  pacified.  The  Scbagticokes,  however^ 
whose  seat  was  in  Rensselaer  County,  New  York,  maintained  their 
malignancy,  and  concerted  a  plot  with  a  few  of  the  baser  Mohegans,  for 
the  destniction  of  Stockbridge.  This  design  was  frustrated,  being 
betrayed  by  negro  slaves,  who  were  invited  to  join  in  it,  and  secure  their 
freedom  by  flight  to  Canada.  The  alarm  on  the  border,  however,  was 
pitiable.  "  I  never  knew,"  wrote  Col.  Israel  Williams  of  Hatfield,  "  to 
all  ye  last  war,  the  people  under  so  great  surprise  and  fear." 
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wa0  at  this  same  session  made  the  town  of  Great 
Bartington. 

CoL  William  W illiams^  who  was  eohdacting  the  appli* 
cation  for  the  hicorporation  of  Rttsfield,  was  also,  at  th6 
same  time,  the  agent  of  sereral  towns  who  petitioned  for 
the  divisioh  of  Ilampshil^  Count}*^  by  the  west  line  of  the 
town  of  Blandford ;  and,  in  accordance  with  that  peti- 
tion, the  connty  of  Berkshire  was  ejected  almost  simul- 
taneoasly  with  the  incorporation  of  the  two  towns  named. 
Sheffield  was  declared  to  be  ^'  for  the  present  the  shire  or 
eonnty  town,**  meaning  the  north  parish  of  that  town, 
incorporated  as  Great  Barrington  a  few  days  later. 

After  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace,  incident 
to  th6  final  reduction  of  Canada  in  1760,  the  settlement 
of  Berkshire  was  rapid.  Poontoosnc  began  to  take  heart 
again,  and  to  enter  npon  measures,  not  only  to  repair  her 
losses,  but  to  lay  deep  and  broad  the  foundations  of 
ftitnre  prosperity. 

In  1776,  the  population  of  the  county  was  18,768, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  it  probably  in  Pittsfleld  and 
towns  south  of  it. 

In  1774,  among  the  wealthy  and  ma^steri^il  classes 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  in  spite  of  all  griev- 
ances, prerailed  largely.  In  addition  to  the  natural 
timidity  of  wealth,  there  was  the  all^iance  to  be  expected 
from  those  holding  office  from  the  royal  goremor,  who 
had  the  bestowal  of  all  places  except  that  of  representa- 
tive in  the  General  Court  and  town  officers. 

Most  of  the  Williams  and  Stoddard  family  connection, 
of  which  there  were  many  in  Berkshire,  of  various  family 
names,  were  devotedly  and  heartily  loyal  to  British  rule. 
The  most  |)romineht  Tory  in  Pittsfield  was  MaJ.  Israel 
Stoddard,  sort  of  the  great  New  Englander  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  a  large  landed  proprietor  in  Berkshire.  But  the 
aUest  of  ttie  Berkshire  loyalists  was  Woodbridge  Little, 
a  graduate  of  Yale,  afterwards  a  preacher,  ahd  then  the 
first  lawyer  in  Rttsfield.  The  Graves  family— which,  as 
well  as  the  Little  *  and  Jones,  were  connected  with  the 
WUliams-Stoddard — were  all  Tories. 

Among  the  conservative  Whigs  of  that  day  were  Timo- 
thy Edwards,  son  of  the  great  theologian,  and  Jahleel, 
son  of  Jos.  Woodbridge.  Both  of  these  were  educated  at 
Princetim,  and,  after  tiie  Revolution,  held  high  offices. 

*  Little  and  Stoddard,  being  detected  in  clandestine  correspondence 
with  Ocn.  Gage  in  1773,  fled  to  New  York,  but  afterwards  rctomcd,  and 
submitting  themselves  to  surveillance,  saved  most  of  their  property.  In 
1777,  they  at  last  tooli  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Continental  gorem- 
mcnt,  and,  respondtaig  to  the  call  of  Ocn.  Stark  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Bennington,  repaired  to  that  pHace,  but  a  ftw  hours  too  late  to  take 
part  in  the  engagement.  After  the  war,  they  were  both  held  in  fiivor  by 
thdr  neighbors,  who  firequcntly  elected  Little  to  office.  At  his  death  in 
1813,  he  divided  his  property  between  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Pittsfield  and  Williams  CoUege. 


Among  the  Stockbridge  Whigs  were  Dr.  Erastus  Ser- 
geant, son  of  the  first  ndssionatj.to  the  Mohegans,  hhA 
a  successful  physician ;  and  Thomas,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Williams  of  Dcerfield,  a  leading  lawyer,  and  who  died  as 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  expedition  against  Canada  in 
1776. 

Very  early  in  the  Rerolutionary  contest  there  became 
prominent  in  Southeili  Berkshire  a  man  destined  to  take 
high  rank  among  the  patriots  and  statesmen  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  to  become  the  ancestor  of  many  men  and 
women  of  ability  and  note,  namely,  Judge  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  f 

At  SheflSeld,  besides  Mr.  Sedgwick,  the  more  promi- 
nent Whigs  in  1774  were  Hon.  John  Ashley  and  his  son, 
Col.  John  Ashley.  {  A  still  more  energetic  Sheffield 
Whig  was  Col.  John  Fellows,  who  was  bom  at  Pomfret, 
Conn.,  in  1834,  became  major  in  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Proyindal 
Congress,  and  served  with  credit  as  k  brigadier-general 
in  the  Continental  army.    He  died  in  1808. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  Berkshire  Whigs  was  Col. 
Mark  Hopkins,  grandfather  of  ihe  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  Williams  College,  who  bears  the  same  name. 

John  Brown  graduated  at  Yale  in  1771,  and  com- 


menced the  practice  of  law  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  but 
soon  removed  to  Pittsfield,  which,  in  1774  chose  him 
one  of  its  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Congress.     He 

fTbeodOTe  Sedgwick  was  bom  at  Hartlbrd  in  Hay,  1746,  being  th6 
son  of  Bei^amin,  a  merchant  of  that  dty,  who  was  descended  from 
Ocn.  Robert  Sedgwicis,  who»  after  being  one  of  the  settlers  of  Charles- 
town,  in  1635,  returned  to  England,  and  under  the  English  Common- 
wealth was  employed  fai  sereral  high  position^,  the  last  being  in  the 
expedition  which  resulted  in  the  ci4>tare  of  Jamaica,  in  1655.  At  this 
time  he  was  promoted  nuOor-ff^^^'Al  by  Cromwell,  and  made  a  com- 
missioner for  the  government  of  the  island,  where  he  soon  died.  Theo- 
dore entered  Yale  College  In  the  class  of  1765,  but  did  not  graduate; 
read  hiw  with  Col.  Hopkins,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  fai  September* 
1776;  practised  first  at  Great  Barrington,  then  at  Sheffield;  but  re- 
moved to  Stockbridge  in  1785.  Besides  holding  many  minor,  but  hon- 
orable offices,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  of 
the  Federal  Congress;  United  States  senator  ftom  1796  to  1799;  and 
judge  of  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  firom  1808  until  his  death, 
in  1813.  In  principle  and  by  temperament  Judge  Sedgwick  was  exces- 
sively conservative,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral party  hi  Western  Massachusetts,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  party  in  the  country,  faicluding  Washhigton,  so  fkr  as 
any  one  could  be  intimate  with  him. 

t  From  1765  to  1781  the  elder  Ashley  was  Judge  of  the  common 
pleas.  He  owned  16,000  acres  of  hind  in  the  town.  Hb  son,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Tale,  was  an  active  magistrate,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  nuOor- 
gcneral  in  the  militia.  The  fkther  died  in  1802  at  ninety-three ;  the  son 
in  1799  at  sixty-four.    Both  were  strongly  conservative. 
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was  a  man  of  commanding  talents,  of  noble  personal 
appearance,  of  unflinching  courage ;  a  true  man  every 
way. 

In  Pittsfield,  the  most  ardent  and  influential  Whig 
leader  was  Rey.  Thomas  Allen,  the  first  minister  settled 
in  the  town.  Bom  at  Northampton  in  1743,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1762,  and  settled  in  1764  at  Pittsfield,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  clergy,  who  preached 
the  gospel  of  liberty  from  New  England  pulpits.  He  con- 
tinued pastor  until  his  death  in  1811,  and  became  as 
widely  known  as  an  intense  Democrat  of  the  Jeflersonian 
school,  as  he  had  been  as  a  radical  Whig  of  the  Revolution. 
Of  the  same  spirit  and  possessed  of  great  influence,  was 
Elder  Valentine  Rathbun,  who  had  established  a  Baptist 
church  at  Pittsfield  in  1772.  Quite  as  earnest  in  their 
patriotism,  but  of  a  somewhat  different  class,  were 
James  Easton  and  John  Brown,  both  afterwards  distin- 
guished ofiicers.  Easton,  who  was  a  master-builder  and 
innkeeper,  was  bom  at  Hartford,  and  settled  at  Pitts- 
field in  1763. 

Lenox  had  several  Whig  leaders  of  ability.  * 

At  Williamstown,  was  Benjamin  Simonds,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens,  "  a  man,"  says  Dr.  Field,  **  of  great 
activity  and  enterprise.'*  He  was  born  in  1726,  in  tlie 
eastern  part  of  Hampshire  County,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  was  one  of  the  captured  gaiTison  of  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts. He  distinguished  himself  by  his  patriotic  zeal 
in  the  Revolution,  and  particularly  as  commander  of  the 
Berkshire  Biilitia  at  the  battle  of  Bennington. 

At  Richmond,  the  leading  Whig  was  Gen.  David 
Rossiter,  who,  as  lieutenant-colonel,  commanded  the  Mid- 
dle Berkshire  Regiment  at  the  battle  «of  Bennington. 
'''  Few  men  in  the  county  commanded  more  respect,  and 
no  citizen  of  the  town  was  ever  more  active  in  promot- 
ing its  interests." 

Conservative  and  moderate,  on  the  whole,  yet  intensely 
patriotic  was  this  remote  county  of  Berkshire  duiing 
the  Revolutionary  period.  Dec  16,  1773,  Pittsfield 
in  town  meeting  expressed  its  alarm  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  East  Indian  Company's  tea  in  Boston,  and 
declared  it  **  unnecessary,  highly  unwarrantable,  and 
every  way  tending  to  the  subversion  of  all  good  order 
and  of  the  Constitution  " ;  although,  in  the  same  paper, 
the  town  added,  ^^  At  the  same  time,  we  are  as  averse 
as  any  of  the  patriots  in  America  of  being  subjected  to  a 

•  Among  them  was  Hon.  William  Walker,  who  was  bom  at  Reho- 
both,  in  1751,  and  remoTcd  to  Berkshire  when  about  nineteen  years  old. 
He  joined  the  armj  at  Cambridge  in  1775,  and  fought  in  the  battles  of 
Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Bennington.  He  held  many  honorable  posi- 
tions, among  others  those  of  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
rention  of  1781,  Judge  of  probate  and  of  the  common  picas,  and  in 
1829  presidential  elector.    He  died  in  1831. 


tax  without  our  own  fi^e  and  voluntar}'  consent,  and 
shall,  we  trust,  always  abide  by  that  principle.  And, 
were  there  not  an  alternative  between  the  destruction  of 
said  tea  and  the  people's  being  saddled  with  the  payment 
of  the  duties  thereon,  we  should  not  have  the  like  reason 
to  complain ;  but,  as  far  as  we  live  in  the  country,  Ji^dge 
otherwise." 

Thus  conservative  and  moderate  were  the  people  of 
the  town,  which  soon  became  the  most  radical  in  its 
Revolutionarj'^  principles  of  any  in  the  Province.  Pitts- 
field, at  a  town  meeting  held  June  BO,  appointed  Bev. 
Thomas  Allen,  Deacon  James  Easton,  John  Brown, 
Deacon  Josiah  Wright,  John  Strong,  David  Bush,  and 
David  Noble,  *'  a  standing  committee  to  correspond  with 
the  correspondent  committees  of  this  and  other  prov- 
inces"; and  adopted  the  "Worcester  Covenant, — the 
most  stringent  form  of  the  ^ '  solemn  league  and  covenant," 
by  which  individuals  bound  themselves,  and  towns  their 
citizens,  not  to  purchase  any  goods,  the  production  of 
Great  Britain,  or  any  of  her  West  Indian  Colonies,  and 
generally  agreed  to  act  together  in  resisting  the  aggre^ 
sions  of  the  mother  country. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  Charles  Dibble,  and  113  other 
citizens  of  Lenox,  signed  a  similar  covenant,  and  other 
towns  took  patriotic  action  of  the  same  kind  during 
the  summer. 

On  the  sixth  of  July,  1774,  a  county  congress,  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  Province,  was  held  at  Stockbridge. 
John  Ashley  was  president,  and  Theodora  Sedgwick 
clerk.  Thomas  Williams,  Peter  Curtis,  John  Brown, 
Mark  Hopkins,  and  Theodore  Sedgwick,  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  acts  made  by 
parliament  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  in 
America;  and  Timothy  Edwards,  Drs.  Whiting,  Bar- 
nard, and  Sergeant,  and  Deacon  Easton,  to  drafb  an 
agreement  to  be  recommended  to  the  towns  in  the  county 
for  the  non-consumption  of  British  manufactures.  We 
have  no  record  of  the  action  of  the  first-named  com- 
mittee, but  the  second  reported  a  stringent  covenant,  of 
which  the  sixth  and  final  paragraph  declared  ^^  that  if 
this,  or  a  similar  covenant,  shall,  after  the  first  day  of 
August  next,  be  offered  to  any  trader  or  shopkeeper  in 
this  county,  and  he  or  they  shall  refuse  to  sign  the  same 
for  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  that  we  will  fix)m 
thenceforth  purchase  no  article  of  British,  manufacture, 

John  Patterson,  afterward!  colonel  of  the  minnte-men  and  a  hriga- 
dier>gcneral  in  the  Continental  army,  was  bom  at  Keir  Britain, 
Conn.,  in  1744,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law,  but  re- 
moved to  Lenox  in  1774.  After  the  Shays  rebellion,  against  which 
he  took  a  prominent  part,  ho  removed  to  Lisle,  N.  T.,  where  he  be- 
came chief  justice  of  the  county  court,  and,  in  1803  was  elected  to 
CongreM. 
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or  East  India  goods  from  him  or  them,  until  such  time 
as  he  or  they  shall  sign  this  or  a  similar  covenant." 

The  congress  farther  voted  to  set  apart  the  next 
Thursday  for  a  day  of  fasting  and  pTa3-er,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  charity  of  the  several  towns  in  the  county 
the  distressed  circumstances  of  tlie  poor  of  Chai'lestown 
and  Boston,  and  that  their  contributions  should  be  remit- 
ted, the  next  fall,  in  fat  cattle.  The  clerk  was  directed 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  to  the  Boston 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 

During  the  winter  of  1774-5,  many  of  the  Berkshire 
towns  adopted  the  famous  Resolution  of  Association, 
which  had  been  signed  by  the  members  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  on  the  20th  of  October,  and  appointed, 
under  it,  *'  Committees  of  Inspection,"  whose  duty  it 
was  ^^  to  obsen^e  the  conduct  of  all  persons  within  their 
precinct  concerning  the  articles  of  association,  and,  if 
any  delinquency  was  found,  to  publish  the  name  of  the 
offender  in  the  '*  Gazette"  (meaning,  in  Berkshire,  the 
Hartford  "Courant"),  to  the  end  that  all  such  foes  of 
the  rights  of  British  America  might  be  publicly  known, 
and  universall}'  contenmed  as  the  enemies  of  American 
liberty,  and  that  all  patriots  might  thenceforth  break  off 
all  intercourse  with  him  or  her."  These  fbrmidable 
bodies  were  organized  all  over  the  Province;  but,  in 
Berkshire,  a  special  importance  is  attached  to  them ;  for 
while  elsewhere  the  courts  of  law  were  soon  re-established, 
here  the  committees,  as  constituted  by  the  towns  from 
time  to  time,  were  the  supreme  rulers,  practicallj"  inde- 
pendent of  couits  and  laws,  and  only  subject  to  occa- 
sional instruction  from  town  meetings,  generally  guided 
by  the  committee-men. 

Under  the  general  advice  of  the  Pro^'incial  Congress, 
the  Berkshire  militia  were  reorganized*  with  officers  of 
their  own  choosing,  and  James  Easton  became  colonel, 
in  place  of  the  veteran  William  Williams,  whose  ro3-al 
commission  was  superseded.  At  the  same  time,  two 
regiments  of  minute-men  were  put  in  readiness  to  take 
the  field  on  an  instant's  warning ;  one  in  the  northern 
and  central  part  of  the  count}*,  imder  Col.  John  Patter- 

*  Ono  incident  in  the  organization  of  the  minnte-men  is  worthy  of 
sped&l  record.  Capt.  David  Koble  of  Pittsficld,  having  viBltcd  Boston 
and  bcoomo  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  prompt  military  prepara- 
tion, returned  home,  sold  two  forms  in  Stephentown,  N.  T.,  for  gold,  sup- 
plied bis  company  —  which  was  raised  in  Pittsficld  and  Richmond — 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  stand  of  arms,  and  uniformed  them  with 
neat  and  substantial  regimentals,  their  breeches  being  of  buckskin,  and 
their  coats  "  of  blue  turned  up  with  white,"  and  the  whole  being  made 
up  in  his  OTvn  house  during  the  winter.  Afterwards,  while  with  his 
company  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  he  ordered  all  the  grain  and  other  nced- 
fnl  things  in  his  store  at  Pittsficld,  to  be  sent  forward  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  He  died  at  Lake  Champlain  of  small-pox,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
army  ftom  Canada  in  1776,  and  neither  he  nor  his  heirs  eyer  received 
any  compensation  for  his  sacrifices. 


son  of  Lenox ;  the  other,  in  the  southern  section,  com- 
manded by  Col.  John  Fellows  of  SheflSeld.  Both  com- 
manders were  members  of  the  Provuicial  Congress. 

News  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  Berkshire  on 
the  20th,  and  Col.  Patterson's  regiment  was  on  its  way 
to  Cambridge  by  sunrise  the  next  morning,  completely 
equipped  in  arms,  and  generally  in  uniform.  At  Cam- 
bridge the  regiment  was  reoiganized,  most  of  the  men 
enlisting  for  eight  months,  although  some  preferred  to 
join  Arnold's  expedition  up  the  Kennebec. 

In  1774,  Pittsficld  elected  John  Brown  to  rei>resent  it 
in  the  Provincial  Congress,  a  choice  which  led  to  a  long 
series  of  exciting  and  important  events,  f 

In  April,  1776,  Col.  Patterson's  regiment,  which  had 
been  ser\-ing  in  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  afterwards  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  joined  the  army  in  Canada, 
in  its  disastrous  retreat  to  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain,  where,  to  use  the  graphic  words  of  John 
Adams,  *'  it  lay  disgraced,  defeated,  discontented, 
dispirited,  diseased,  naked,  undisciplined,  eaten  up  with 
vermin ;  no  clothes,  beds  or  blankets,  no  medicines,  no 
%nctuals  but  salt  pork  and  flour."  Here  Capt.  Noble 
and  man}'  other  Berkshire  men  died. 

When  Col.  Patterson's  regiment  left  White  Plains  for 
Canada  in  1776,  its  place  was  filled  by  a  corps  of  IcA-ies 
from  the  three  Berkshire  militia  regiments,  under  the 
command  of  the  gallant  Col.  Simonds  of  Williamstown. 
In  the  same  j'ear.  Col.  Samuel  Brewer  of  Tj-ringham, 
led  a  regiment  from  southern  Berkshire  to  Ticonderoga. 
But  it  would  be  impracticable  to  speak  of  all  the  military 
senice  of  this  exposed  and  excitable  count}-,  which  was 
called  upon  in  every  emcrgonc}',  for  men  and  every  kind 
of  supplies,  and  alwajs  responded  with  alacrity. 

The  record  shows  that,  prior  to   1780,  Pittsficld  ftir- 

t  This  John  Brown  it  was  who  not  only  sn^c^tested  the  project  of  cap- 
taring  Ticonderoga  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  bat  acted  so  con- 
spicaoas  a  part  subsequently,  together  with  Ethan  Allen,  in  driving  the 
British  fh>m  ^e  waters,  and  fh>m  the  yicinity  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Failing  inadvertently  at  last  to  co-operate  with  Allen  in  his  contemplated 
attack  on  Montreal,  the  expedition  against  the  latter  city  &iled,  and 
Allen  was  taken  prisoner.  Meantime,  it  may  be  added  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  one  of  the  darkest  pages  of  Bcvolutionary  history  is  thr.t 
which  records  the  persistent,  yet  utterly  nnmerited  neglect  and  abuse 
that,  owing  to  the  overweening  confidence  of  his  superior  officers  in 
Benedict  Arnold,  who  systematically  traduced  him,  was  visited  npon 
this  most  heroic,  intrepid,  and  indomitable  Revolutionary  soldier.  He 
was  among  the  very  first  who  detected  the  intrinsic  baseness  of  Amokl ; 
and  Arnold  knew  that  Brown  understood,  and  did  not  respect  him. 
Hence  the  calumnies  of  the  latter ;  and  hence  the  long  agony  of  one  of 
the  noblest,  bravest  spirits  that  ever  drew  sword  in  defence  of  his 
country.  After  having  achieved  many  brilliant  exploits,  and  rendered 
most  important  and  patriotic  service  to  his  country,  CoL  Brown  at  Ini  t, 
July,  1780,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  while  attempting  to  succor  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  seriously  threatened  by  Sir  John  Johnson's  Indian  and 
Tory  hordes. 
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nished  men  to  meet  thirty-two  calls  of  greater  or  less 
importance;  sometimes  having  more  soldiers  in  the 
field  than  there  were  names  on  the  militia  roll ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  records  of  other  towns,  had  they 
been  as  fullj'  preserved,  w^ould  tell  a  similar  stor}\ 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  most 
exasperating  threats  with  which  the  Berkshire  Tones 
sought  to  intimidate  the  Whigs,  was  that  a  British  army, 
with  savage  auxiliaries,  would  sweep  down  upon  the 
county  from  Canada ;  and  it  was  in  great  part  to  avert 
this  hideous  calamity  that  the  people  there  were  so 
earnest  for  the  early  conquest  of  that  Province.  Tlie 
defeat  of  that  project  reawakened  their  fears,  which  were 
enhanced  by  the  apparently  needless  evacuation  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  inmiediately  upon  the  investment  by  Bur- 
goj^e,  and  by  the  atro<^ities  committed  by  his  Indian 
allies.  As  he  continued  to  advance,  calls  were  A*equently 
made  for  details  of  the  Berkshire  militia,  to  aid  in  check- 
ing him.  The  demands  were  promptly  answered,  and 
the  details  almost  as  promptly  sent  back,  with  no  oppor- 
tunity to  accom|)lish  anything. 

On  learning  that  Gen.  Stark  had  established  an  in- 
dependent command  in  the  Grants,  the  courage  of  the 
l>eople  was  i*enewed.  And  so,  when  the  alarm  that  a 
large  detachment  of  the  enemy  were  approaching  Ben- 
nington, was  sent  out  b}'  Stark  at  midnight  between  the 
ISth  and  14th  of  August,  it  met  an  enthusiastic  response. 
Col.  Simonds  —  the  same  who  had  been  one  of  the  cayy- 
tives  of  Fort  Massachusetts,  but  now  for  several  years 
colonel  of  the  North  Berkshire  regiment  of  militia — 
resided  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Williams- 
town,  and  there  Stark's  messengers  came,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th.  Simonds  rapidly  disseminated  the 
summons  throughout  the  countj',  and  before  the  night  of 
the  15th,  more  than  500  Berkshire  men  had  reported  at 
Bennington.  * 

•  During  the  night  of  the  15th  occorred  a  oonTenatkm  which  has 
become  famous.  Among  the  Pittsficid  Toluntccrs  was  Rot.  Thomas 
AUcn,  the  impetuous  pastor  of  an  impetuous  people.  Botb  he  and  they 
had  become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  fircquent  abortive  expedi- 
tions to  check  Burgoync,  and  ho  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  make 
this  feeling  kno\vn  to  Stork.  Proceeding  to  headquarters,  through  the 
rain  and  darkness,  he  thus  addressed  the  commander,  who  hardly 
needed  such  prodding :  *'  Oon.  Stork :  We,  the  people  of  Berkshire, 
have  often  been  called  upon  to  fight,  but  have  never  been  led  against 
the  enemy ;  and  now,  if  you  won't  let  us  fi^^t,  we  have  resolved  not  to 
come  out  again."  '*Do  you  want  to  march  now  in  the  dork  and 
rain?"  inquired  8tark.  <*No,  not  just  this  minute."  <*  Well,  if  the 
Lord  once  more  gives  us  sunshine,  and  I  don't  give  you  fighting  enough, 
don't  come  again." 

Stark  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  the  parson,  after  praying  before 
the  troops  that  the  Lord  would  teach  their  hands  to  war  and  their  fingers 
to  fight,  went  into  the  battle,  musket  in  bond,  and  a  shower  of  Tory 
bullets  about  his  head,  and  became  almost  as  notable  a  figure  in  the 
story  of  the  day  as  Molly  Stark's  husband. 


The  Berkshire  troops  were  with  the  body  who  duurged 
the  breastworics  in  fh>nt.  In  the  second  part  of  the 
battle,  on  the  approach  of  Burgoyne's  reinforcements, 
Lieut.  Col.  Bossiter  and  MaJ.  6tratton,  of  the  Berkshire 
contingent,  rendered  brilliant  ser>ice  in  rallying  the 
troops  who  had  scattered  in  search  of  plunder.  There 
is  no  part  of  their  service  during  the  Revolution  of  which 
the  people  of  Berkshire  are  more  proud  than  their  ex- 
ploits in  this  battle. 

At  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  Gen.  Patterson  was  present 
with  a  great  part  of  his  brigade,  and  the  Berkshire  militia 
were  present  in  large  numbers. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  Revolution  the  political 
state  of  Berkshire  was  anomftlous.  From  the  summer 
of  1775,  until  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  in 
1780,  a  party,  composed  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  led  by  Rov.  Thomas  Allen,  ruled  tiie  county, 
through  committees  of  inspection  and  correspondence,  in 
open  disregard,  so  far  as  civil  government  was  concerned, 
of  the  authority  set  up  at  Boston.  ,Fix>m  1774  to  1778, 
no  probate  courts  even  were  held  in  Berkshire ;  nor  were 
any  deeds  recorded  between  1774  and  1776. 

The  success  of  the  Berkshire  Constitutionalists,  and 
of  a  similar  committee  rule  which  continued  for  a  time  in 
Hampshire  County,  doubtless  encouraged,  if  it  did  not 
originally  suggest,  the  resort  to  a  suspension  of  the 
couits,  attempted  in  the  movement  which  became  the 
Shays  Rebellion.  Although  the  principles  of  the  two 
uprisings  were  entirely  different,  yet  the  habit  of  living 
without  courts  had  certainly  become  so  pleasant  to  many 
of  the  enormously  large  debtor  class,  that  they  were 
willing  to  do  away  with  them  altogether  on  any  pretense. 

The  rebellion  did  not,  however,  commence  in  Berk- 
shire, and  before  the  resort  to  arms,  the  demands  of  the 
discontented  by  their  conventions  in  that  county  were 
more  moderate  by  far  than  those  of  their  compatriots  in 
Hampshire  and  Worcester.  And  yet  few  counties 
suffered  so  much  by  the  depression  of  business  which 
succeeded  the  Revolution.  Labor  had  been  more  dis- 
turbed by  the  war  here  than  in  almost  any  other  county, 
and  there  had  been  greater  temptations  to  loose  business 
habits.  Agriculture  was  almost  the  sole  occupation  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  their  distance  fh>m  large  markets 
reduced  the  value  of  agricultural  products  to  an  almost 
merely  nominal  price.  Farms,  generally  owned  by  sol- 
diers of  the  war,  were  mortgaged  often  to  Tories  or  Con- 
servatives, who  had  made  mone}'  while  their  debtors  were 
serving  the  country.  The  law  of  debtor  and  creditor 
was  cruelly  severe.  In  short,  a  large  portion  of  the 
people,  groaning  under  burdens  of  which  they  im- 
perfectly comprehended  the  nature,  and  still  more  im- 
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perfectly  the  remedies,  were  in  a  plight  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  first  plausible  demagogue  who  offered  himself.  In 
Berkshire,  however,  the  leadership  appears  to  have  been 
more  wise  and  moderate  than  could  have  been  expected. 
A  convention  of  the  party  held  at  Lenox  in  August, 
1786,  expressly  disapproved  many  of  the  absurd  doc- 
trines elsewhere  proclaimed,  "  manifested  a  decent  and 
respectable  regard  to  the  administi*ation  of  government 
in  general,  and  solemnly  engaged  to  use  their  Influence  to 
support  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  exercise  of  their  legal 
powers,  and  to  endeavor  to  quiet  the  agitated  spirits  of 
the  people." 

This  influence,  however,  did  not  avail ;  for  the  con- 
vention had  hardly  adjourned  before  a  mob  of  800  col- 
lected at  Great  Harrington,  and  not  only  prevented  the 
session  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  but  released  the 
prisoners  in  the  jail,  and  induced  three  of  the  judges  to 
sign  an  agreement  not  to  act  under  their  commissions 
until  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  mob  had  been 
redressed.  The  fourth  judge,  Hon.  Elijah  Dwight  of 
Great  Harrington,  bravely  refused  to  sign,  and  suffered 
no  harm  for  it. 

Soon  after  this  affair  at  Great  Harrington,  the  insur- 
gents, who  had  previously  confined  their  opposition  to 
the  Inferior  (Common  Pleas)  Courts,  collected  in  such 
numbers  at  Springfield,  where  the  Superior  —  corre- 
sponding to  the  present  Supreme  —  Court  was  about  to 
hold  a  session,  that  the  judges,  although  protected  by 
600  militia,  deemed  it  unadvisable  to  sit  there  or  to  pro- 
ceed to  Hcrkshire.  Nevertheless,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  court  to  meet  In  that  county,  the  malecontents  as- 
sembled in  large  numbers  at  Great  Harrington,  and, 
although  no  judges  appeared,  became  exceedingly  riot- 
ous, obliged  obnoxious  persons  to  flee  for  their  lives, 
while  armed  men  pursued  one  gentleman,  who  held  a 
very  honorable  office,  searched  private  houses,  and  fired 
upon  several  of  the  inoffensive  inhabitants. 

Thus  far  all  was  the  work  of  unorganized  mobs ;  but 
about  Christmas,  1786,  the  insurrectionary  proceedings 
in  the  lower  counties  assumed  the  form  of  pronounced 
rebellion,  with  Daniel  Shays  at  the  head  of  its  forces, 
among  which  were  400  Herkshire  men,  under  one  Eli 
Parsons. 

An  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  at  Spring- 
field, and  their  flight  to  Petersham,  is  elsewhere  given. 

Meanwhile  small  bodies  of  the  disaffected  appeared  in 
Herkshire,  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  diversion  in  favor  of 
their  brethren,  and  under  the  lead  of  the  truculent  Eli 
Parsons,  occasioned  serious  disturbance  in  many  places. 
Stockbridge  was  the  scene  of  an  invasion  by  a  company 
of  90  men,  under  Perez  Hamlin.      The  insurgents,  how- 


ever, were  met,  near  the  western  boundaiy  of  Sheffield, 
by  the  loyal  militia  of  that  town,  under  Col.  Ashley,  and 
defeated,  with  a  loss  of  two  killed  and  thiily  wounded. 

This  blow  practically  ended  the  rebellion.  Several  of 
the  insurgent  leaders  were  prosecuted  and  condemned, 
and  for  some  time  detained  in  prison  under  sentence  of 
death ;  all,  however,  were  subsequentiy  set  at  liberty. 

December  21,  1841,  the  trains  through  Herkshire, 
making  continuous  trips  from  Hoston  to  Albany,  ran  for 
the  first  time  over  the  Western  or  Hoston  and  Albany 
Railroad. 

The  opening  of  the  "Western  Railroad  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  business  affairs  in  Herkshire  County, 
giving  a  marvellous  impulse  to  manufactures,  changing 
to  a  large  extent  the  relative,  as  well  as  the  absolute, 
prosperity  of  towns,  with  the  advantage  largely  in  favor 
of  those  directly  on  the  line,  and  gradually  modifying 
characteristics  of  the  people  which  had  arisen  from  their 
isolation.  Its  value  to  the  county  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  building  of  local  roads  intersecting  the  county 
from  its  northern  to  its  southern  border.  The  Pittsfield 
and  North  Adams  Railroad  was  built  in  1846,  having 
a  length  of  21  miles.  It  was  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Western  Railroad  Company,  at  an 
expense  of  $450,000.  The  Housatonic  Railroad,  from 
Hridgeport  to  the  north  line  of  Connecticut,  was  opened 
in  1842,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  an  extension 
was  built  through  Sheffield,  Great  Harrington,  and  the 
village  of  Van  Deusenville,  in  Great  Hamngton,  to  West 
Stockbridge,  where,  by  means  of  a  short  link,  connection 
was  made  with  the  Western,  and  Hudson  and  Herkshire 
roads :  thus  giving  Southern  Herkshire  railroad  commu- 
nication with  New  York  city  and  Connecticut,  and  also 
with  Hoston  and  the  West.  In  1850,  another  extension 
of  this  line  of  roads  was  made  by  the  opening  of  the 
Stockbridge  and  Pittsfield  Railroad,  connecting  with  the 
Berkshire  at  Van  Deusenville,  and  running  through 
Stockbridge,  Lee,  and  Lenox,  to  Pittsfield.  This  com- 
pleted the  line  commonly  known  as  the  Housatonic  Rail- 
road, from  Pittsfield  to  Hridgeport,  there  connecting 
with  the  New  York  and  New  Haven. 

Although  the  project  of  tunnelling  the  Hoosac  moun- 
tain for  a  canal  was  abandoned,  the  people  of  Northern 
Berkshire  never  altogether  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  line  of 
communication  —  a  railroad  being  substituted  for  a 
canal  —  through  the  valleys  of  the  Deerfield  and  Hoosac 
rivers ;  of  which  the  tunnel  was  an  essential  element. 
The  connecting  links,  east  of  Greenfield,  having  been 
completed,  the  Legislature,  in  1848,  incorporated  the 
Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  $3,500,000,  for  the  purpose  of  e3rtending  this  line  to 
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the  western  border  of  the  State,  there  to  connect  with  a 
road  leading  to  the  city  of  Troj'.  Private  capitalists  did 
not  display  any  aridity  to  invest  in  this  scheme,  and 
appeals  were  made  to  the  Legislature,  from  time  to  time, 
for  State  aid,  but  without  effect,  until  the  year  1854, 
when,  the  politics  of  the  Commonwealth  being  in  an 
unusually  perturbed  state,  its  credit  was  loaned  to  the 
company  for  $2,000,000.  Under  their  direction  the 
work  was  conducted  until  1862,  when  tiie  State  took 
possession  of  it.  From  that  time  on  there  was  a  series 
of  complications  which  it  would  require  a  volume  to 
explain.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  here  to  say  that 
the  final  cost  to  the  State  was  $18,000,000,  but  it  has 
greatly  enriched  and  populated  the  town  of  North 
Adams,  and,  to  some  extent,  others  upon  its  line. 

A  pleasant  immediate  result  of  the  completion  of  the 
Western  Railroad  in  1841,  was  the  Berkshire  Jubilee, 
held  at  Pittsfield,  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  August,  1844. 
This  was  simply  a  reunion  of  the  immigrants  from  the 
county  and  their  descendants,  with  its  resident  citizens ; 
but  it  was  so  managed  as  to  secure  national  and  perma- 
nent fame.* 

The  fixing  of  the  count^'-seat  at  Lenox,  in  1787,  soon 
became  a  source  of  confiict  between  the  northern  and 
southern  sections  of  the  county*,  continuing,  with  more 
or  less  evil  results,  for  eighty-one  years.  In  1868,  the 
propriety  of  making  the  central  market-town  of  the 
county  also  tlie  seat  of  its  courts  had  become  so  apparent, 
that  when  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Plunkett,  one  of  its  represent- 
atives began  a  judicious  movement  to  effect  it,  there  was 
veiy  little  opposition,  and,*  b}'  a  direct  vote  of  the  legis- 
lature the  count3^-seat  was  removed  to  Pittsfield.  The 
court-house  adjoins  Park  Square,  and  besides  ample 
space  for  the  building,  affords  a  very  spacious  oourt-j'ard 
in  front,  shaded  by  venerable  elms.  Its  cost,  with  the 
site,  was  $235,000. 

Educational  Instttutions. 
Common  schools  were  provided  for  in  man}'  of  the 
towns  of  Berkshire,  in  addition  to  the  statute  require- 

*  It  originated  with  a  oommitteo  in  the  city  of  New  York,  among 
whose  eighteen  members  were  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Theodore  Sedg- 
wick, EcT.  Dr.  OrriUe  Dewey,  David  Dudley  Field,  Jndge  Samuel  E. 
Betts,  and  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Cook.  The  citizens  of  the  county  received 
the  proposition  with  the  utmost  favor,  and  entrusted  the  management 
to  large  committees  of  the  most  honored  of  its  members,  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd  at  their  head.  George  N.  Briggs,  then  Just  elected  for  the  first 
time  governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  presided  throughout  the  jubilee, 
and  JuUus  Rockwell,  who  had  just  succeeded  him  as  member  of  Con- 
gress, was  one  of  the  most  active  and  prominent  of  the  managers. 

The  exercises  in  chief  consisted  of  a  sermon  by  President  Mark 
Hopkins  of  Williams  College,  an  oration  by  Hon.  Joshua  A.  Spencer  of 
TJUca,  a  poem  by  Rev.  William  Allen,  president  of  Bowdoin  College, 
and  son  of  the  first  Pittsfield  minister.    There  was,  also,  a  public  dinner. 


ments  obligatory  upon  the  whole  Commonwealth,  by 
liberal  reservations  in  the  original  grants.  Their  history 
has  not  differed  fh>m  that  of  similar  schools  in  other 
counties ;  although  strenuous  organized  effort  has  often 
been  made  for  their  improvement,  the  county  as  a  whole 
has  not  taken  high  rank  in  this  respect ;  but  there  has 
been  a  marked  advance  in  later  years,  at  least  in  the 
larger  towns.  In  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  on 
the  other  hand,  Berkshire  has  stood  among  the  first 
counties  of  the  State,  and  chief  among  them  stands 
Williams  College. 

Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  the  founder  of  this  institution, 
was  the  son  of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams  who  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Stock- 
bridge.  He  was  led  b}'  an  adventui'ous  disposition  into 
a  sea-faring  life,  which  continued  until  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  old.  About  that  time  he,  at  his  father's  urgent 
desire,  gave  up  the  sea  and  joined  him  at  Stockbridgc, 
where  he  was  for  a  short  interval  a  useM  and  active 
citizen.  The  war,  commencing  in  1744,  withdrew  him 
from  this  peaceAil  field,  and  he  was  for  a  time  in  com- 
mand of  the  line  of  forts  erected  by  his  kinsman,  Col. 
William  Williams  of  Pittsfield,  besides  serving  with  zeal 
in  still  more  exposed  localities. 

Early  in  1755,  MaJ.  Williams  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  one  of  the  three  regiments  raised  bj'  order  of 
Gov.  Shirley  for  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point. 
On  the  7th  of  September,  when  near  the  head  of 
Lake  Geoige,  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  was  in  com- 
mand, received  information  that  a  French  and  Indian 
army,  which  proved  afterwards  to  be  Baron  Dieskau's 
famous  corps,  was  approaching.  Col.  Williams,  with 
1,000  white  men  and  200  Mohawks,  was  detailed  for  a 
reeonnoisance.  As  the}'  passed  up  a  steep  ravine,  it  was 
discovered  that  the}'  were  within  an  ambuscade.  CoL 
Williams  soon  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  Col.  Whiting, 
with  all  his  courage  and  skill,  was  only  able  to  save  a 
remnant  of  the  command. 

All  the  way  fVom  his  home  in  Deerfield  to  Albany,  he 
was  strongly  impressed  with  the  duty  of  making  his 

with  notable  speeches  and  sentiments.  Interspersed  throughout  were 
poems  and  other  literary  contributions  from  men  and  women  of  note ; 
among  them  Miss  Catherine  M.  Sedgwick,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Rev.  Dr.  Onrille  Dewey,  Mrs.  Frances  Ann  Kcmblo,  Macready,  the 
English  tragedian,  and  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigoumcy.  But  it  was  not  en- 
tirely due  to  the  part  taken  in  the  jubilee  by  these  distinguished  persons 
that  the  jubUoo  took  such  a  peculiar  hold  upon  the  fancy  of  the  people, 
for  and  wide.  It  was  its  unique  character  and  grand  proportions  as  a 
social  gathering,  entirely  original  in  its  design,  and  entered  into  with 
all  their  hearts  by  the  people  of  an  entire  county,  which  constituted  its 
peculiar  charm;  a  charm  like  that  which  in  the  popular  mind  invests 
the  first  cattle-show.  A  truism  became  a  happy  rhetorical  expression 
when  one  of  the  speakers  said :  "  There  will  be  other  Berkshire  JabUoes 
in  coming  years,  but  there  can  never  again  be  a  first  one." 
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will.  Serious  illness  deepening  this  impression,  he  pro- 
ceeded, bj  bequest,  to  devote  the  bulk  of  his  property 
for  the  support  of  a  free  school  in  the  township  west  of 
Fort  Massachusetts,  provided  it  should  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  and  be 
named  Williamstown.  The  firee  school  was  incorporated 
in  1785.  In  1790,  the  building  now  known  as  the  West 
College  was  erected.  The  firee  school  was  opened 
Oct  20,  1791 ;  the  principal  being  Ebenezer  Fitch, 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College. 

The  school  prospered.  Young  men  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  neighboring  States  resorted  to  it  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  a  disposition,  natural  to  those 
ambitious  days,  to  convert  it  into  a  college,  soon  arose. 
In  1792,  the  trustees  petitioned  the  legislature  that  it 
might  so  be  established  and  suitably  endowed.  In 
accordance  with  this  petition,  Williams  College  was 
established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  June 
22,  1793.  Kev.  Mr.  Fitch,  who,  in  1800,  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Harvard  University,  was  made 
president,  and  the  first  commencement  was  held  Sept.  2, 
1795,  when  four  persons  were  graduated. 

The  succeeding  presidents  have  been  Rev.  Zephaniah 
Swifti  Moore,  Rev.  Edward  D.  Griffin,  D.  D.,*  Rev. 
Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Paul  A.  Chadboume, 

D.  D.  The  growing  interest  of  the  alumni  in  the  college, 
has  of  late  years  manifested  itself  in  liberal  contribu- 
tions, and  this  mountain  Alma  Mater  has  reason  to 
rejoice  in  her  children. 

The  Berkshire  Medical  College,  established  at  Pitts- 
field  in  1823,  after  an  existence  of  forty-four  years,  grad- 
uating 1,138  doctors  in  medicine,  was  discontinued. 

Prof.  Chester  Dewey,  the  distinguished  naturalist, 
established  at  Pittsfield,  in  1826,  the  Berkshire  Gymna- 
sium, a  school  of  high  grade  for  young  men,  which 
flourished  until  Prof.  Dewe}^  was  made  president  of  the 
Rochester  Collegiate  Institute  in  1836. 

In  1841,  Rev.  W.  H.  Tyler  founded  the  Pittsfield 
Young  Ladies'  Institute,  a  seminary  of  high  rank,  and 
now  known  as  the  Maplewood  Yoimg  Ladies'  Institute. 

The  first  newspaper  of  Berkshire  County,  the  ''Ameri- 
can Centinel,"  was  published  in  Pittsfield,  in  1787,  by 

E.  Russel.f  It  was  succeeded,  after  a  brief  existence, 
by  the  "Berkshire  Chronicle,"  an  able  paper  published 
by  Roger  Storrs.  The  latter  was  followed,  in  1790,  by 
the  "Berkshire  Gazette."  la  1799,  the  printing-office 
and  materials  of  this  paper  were  transferred  to  the 
*'  Pittsfield  Sun,"  which  was  first  issued  by  Phinehas 

•  A  clear  and  vigorous  writer,  and  an  able  and  exceedingly  eloquent 
preacher. 

t  The  **  Berkshire  Star,"  long  a  leading  county  paper,  was  established 
at  Stockbridge,  in  1788. 


Allen  in  1800.  This  paper  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Allen 
until  his  death  in  1861,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  Since  1872,  it  has  been  in  charge  of  Hon.  H.  J. 
Canfield,  and  is  the  only  organ  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  Western  Massachusetts.  The  ^^  Berkshire  County 
Eagle,"  at  present  published  by  Henry  Chickering  and 
William  D.  Axtell,  is  a  flourishing  and  popular  local 
paper.  Other  influential  papers  in  the  county  are  the 
''  North  Adams  Transcript,"  published  by  Judge  James 
T.  Robinson;  the  "News,''  also  of  North  Adams, 
published  by  James  C.  Angell  &  Co.;  *' Berkshire 
Courier,"  of  Great  Barrington,  now  owned  by  Clark  W. 
Bryan;  and  the  "Valley  Gleaner,"  of  Lee.  A  dozen 
or  more  other  papers  have  from  time  to  time  had  an 
ephemeral  existence  in  the  county. 

In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  the  county  of  Berkshire 
did  its  ftill  duty.  The  Allen  Guard  of  Pittsfield,  com- 
manded by  Captain,  afterwards  Brigadier-General,  Henry 
S.  Briggs,  was  attached  to  the  Eighth  Regiment,  at  the 
request  of  its  conmiander,  and  formed  part  of  the  first 
contingent  sent  by  Massachusetts  to  the  support  of  the 
government;  being  the  first  company  called  from 
western  Massachusetts. 

In  1861,  under  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Major-General  Butler,  began  the  organization  of  two 
regiments  in  Massachusetts.  One  of  these  was  organ- 
ized in  Pittsfield,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  whose  hall  was  used  as  barracks.  This  regiment, 
known  as  the  Thirty-first  Massachusetts,  with  oflScers 
commissioned  bj'  Gov.  Andrew,  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  cit}^  of  New  Orleans  after  its  surrender.  In  August, 
1862,  a  camp  of  instruction  was  established  at  Pittsfield, 
under  the  name  of  Camp  Briggs.  The  first  regiment 
organized  here  was  the  Thirty-seventh,  Col.  Oliver 
Edwards  of  Springfield.  It  was  raised  in  the  four 
western  counties  of  the  State,  and  left  Pittsfield  Sept. 
7,  1862.  The  organization  of  the  Forty-nmth,  an 
exclusively  Berkshire  regiment,  was  conunenced  at  once, 
Capt.,  since  Gen.,  William  F.  Bartlett  being  soon  placed 
in  command. 

This  oflftcer,  who  afterwards  became  famous  both  for 
his  gallantr}'  in  war,  and  his  generous  and  honest  states- 
manship in  peace,  was  bom  at  Haverhill,  June  6,  1840, 
being  the  son  of  Charles  Leonard  Bartlett.  When  the 
rebellion  broke  out  he  was  a  student  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, with  strong  Southern  proclivities;  but  in  April, 
18G1,  he  enlisted  in  the  twentieth  Massachusetts  r^ir 
ment,  and  in  July  was  commissioned  captain.  He  lost  a 
leg  at  Yorktown ;  but  was  so  conspicuous  for  eflSciency 
in  command  of  the  camp  at  Pittsfield,  that  he  was  elected 
colonel  of  the  forty-ninth,  and  led  the  regiment  to  the 
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field  ;  his  youthM  appearance,  and  his  crutch  stra[)ped 
to  his  back  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his  men,  making 
him  an  object  of  admiration  at  all  points.  The  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  this  regiment  was  Samuel  B.  Sunmer,  an 
able  lawyer  and  poet  of  Great  Harrington,  and  the  major, 
Charles  T.  Flunkett,  of  Pittsfield. 

After  the  forty-ninth  was  disbanded.  Col.  Bartlett  was 
assigned  to  the  fifty-seventh,  and  led  it  through  several 
notable  battles  in  the  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
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tomac  in  1864.  In  June  of  that  year  he  was  promoted 
brigadier-general,  and  commanded  a  di\dsion  of  the 
ninth  corps.  In  1865  he  was  breveted  major-general. 
In  October,  1865,  he  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Robert 
Pomeroy  of  Pittsfield,  and  became  a  citizen  of  that 
town.  In  the  efforts  of  tlie  party  known  as  the  Lib- 
eral Republicans,  to  secure  a  generous  treatment  of 
the  States  formerly  in  rebellion,  and  also  a  retrench- 
ment   of  national  expenditure,  Gen.  Bartlett  became 


a  conspicuous  leader  and  speaker.  He  died  Dec.  17, 
1876.  His  life  has  been  written  by  his  friend,  G^n.  F. 
W.  Palfrey,  of  Boston. 

Besides  the  thirty-first,  thirty-seventh,  and  forty-ninth 
regiments,  whose  camps  of  recruiting  and  instruction 
were  at  Pittsfield,  Berkshire  sent  companies  to  the  eighth, 
tenth,  twentieth,  twent3'-fourth,  twenty-seventh,  fifly- 
seventh,  and  many  recruits  to  other  regiments ;  a  resort 
to  drafting  being  so  rare  as  to  be  of  little  account. 


Descriptive. 
Berkshire  County,  it  needs  hardly  be  said, 
is  a  region  of  exquisite  natural  beauty,  con- 
sisting, as  it  does,  in  infinite  and  delightful 
variety  of  combination  of  hill  and  valley,  lake 
and  stream,  rock  and  waterfall,  farm  and  field. 
'•The  delicious  surprises  of  Berkshire,"  was 
one  of  the  happiest  phrases  of  the  poetic  Gov. 
Andrew.  Wherever  you  go  you  meet  con- 
stant changes  which  at  once  charm  the  eye, 
and  delight  the  heart.  At  every  turn  of  the 
road, 

**  You  stand  suddenly  astonished, 
Ton  are  gladdened  unaware." 

The  beauty  of  Berkshire  is  world-renowned ; 
for  William  CuUen  Brjant  and  Catherine  Sedg- 
wick early  made  it  their  favorite  theme,  'and 
in  later  days,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne, 
and  a  host  of  others  loved  to  celebrate  it. 

There  are  three  irregular  ranges  of  towns 
extending  fifty  miles  from  north  to  south. 
Two  of  these  lie  along  the  mountain  ranges 
respectively  on  tlie  east  and  west;  the  third 
stretches  along  the  valley  which  is  cradled 
between  them. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  tlie  hundred 
lakelets  of  the  county  creates  anotlier  dis- 
tinction between  two  classes  of  towns,  the 
far-famed  beauty  of  Stockbridge,  Lenox  and 
Pittsfield,  being  derived  in  no  small  degree 
from  the  number  and  grace  of  outline  of  tlie 
romantic  sheets  of  water  which  lie  wholly  or 


in  part  within  them. 


Towns. 


Pittsfield,  the  shire  town  since  1868,  is  very  nearly 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  county,  and  very  emphat- 
ica%  its  centre  as  regards  intercommunication,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  hills  and  valleys,  which 
almost  compels  all  traffic  between  the  diiferent  sections 
to  pass  through  it.     The  Boston  and  Albany,  Housatonic 
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and  Pittsfield,  and  North  Adams  railroads  all  connect 
here  in  a  union  station  house. 

The  House  of  Mercy,  a  cottage  hospital,  is  the  result 
of  the  benevolent  labors  of  an  association  of  ladies,  who 
opened  it  in  a  hired  house  in  1876,  and  erected  in  1877 
the  present  building,  a  handsome  and  convenient  edifice 
of  two  stories.  , 

The  Academy  of  Music  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  commodious  theatres  in  the  country,  out- 
side of  the  larger  cities. 

The  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company,  with 
assets  of  $3,276,000,  now  the  most  wealthy 
and  prosperous  business  institution  of  the 
count}',  was  organized  in  December,  1851 ,  with 
Gov.  George  N.  Briggs  as  president.  The 
company  has  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $180,000, 
a  noble  building  of  Nova  Scotia  freestone. 

The  water  works,  which  have  been  built  at 
a  cost  of  $195,000,  were  commenced  in  1855. 
The  water  is  as  nearly  pure  as  can  be  found 
in  nature,  the  sources  of  supply  being  Lake 
Ashley,  which  lies  on  a  mountain  summit 
seven  hundred  feet  high,  and  seven  miles  from 
the  park,  and  two  streams  in  the  same  silicious 
region.  The  reservoir,  which  has  a  capacity 
of  over  1,000,000  gallons,  lies  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  park,  and  one  hundred 
and  thii't3'-six  feet  above  it. 

There  are  eleven  religious  parishes  in  town 
—  three  Congregational  (one  colored),  two 
Catholic  (one  French) ,  and  one  each  of  Bap- 
tist, Methodist,  Episcopalian,  Lutheran  (Ger- 
man), Jewish  (German),  and  Shakers.  The 
finest  church  edifices  are  the  First  Congre- 
gational, St.  Joseph's  (R.  C),  St.  Stephen's 
(P.  E  ),  of  gray  limestone,  and  the  Methodist 
and  Baptist,  of  brick.  The  first  settlers  of  the 
town  were  all  Congregationalists.  The  first 
Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1772;  but 
the  present  organization  dates  from  1801. 
Shakerism  came  in  1779  ;  the  first  Methodist 
class  was  formed  in  1789  ;  the  first  Episcopal 
parish  in  1835 ;  the  first  mass  was  said  in  1835,  and 
the  first  Catholic  church  built  in  1844. 

There  ai'e  forty-one  public  schools  well  graded,  in- 
cluding a  high  school  and  four  grammar  schools. 

The  Berkshire  Athenaeum,  for  the  promotion  of  litera- 
ture, science  and  art,  was  incorporated  in  1871,.  and 
immediately  received  from  various  sources  an  excellent 
brick  library  building  and  some  valuable  libraries  and 
cabinets.     In  1872  the  library  was  made  fi^Q  to  all  citi- 


zens of  the  town.  In  1872  Phinchas  Allen  died,  lea%'ing 
the  Athenaeum  his  residuary  legatee,  so  that  at  the  ter- 
mination of  some  life  interests  it  will  receive  $50,000. 
In  1873  the  town  voted  $2,000,  annuaUj',  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution  until  Mr.  Allen's  bequest  becomes 
available ;  and,  mostly  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  the 
site  was  enlarged  to  a  frontage  of  144  feet  on  Park 
Square   nt  a  cost  of  $27,000.     On  this,  in   1875-76, 
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Thomas  Allen  of  St.  Louis  —  a  summer  resident  of  the 
town  and  grandson  of  '*  Tlie  Parson  of  Bennington 
Field"  —  erected  for  it  a  beautiful  edifice.  Forty 
thousand  volumes  wore  loaned  last  year  from  the  free 
library. 

The  Pittsfield  Rural  Cemetor}*,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiAil  in  the  country,  consists  of  about  ISl  acres  of  wood 
and  lawn,  in  which  are  a  small  lakelet  and  a  large  brook 
—  Onota. 
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Pittsfield  enjoys  a  fine  reputation  as  a  manufacturing 
cit}'.* 

Among  the  many  distinguished  citizens  of  Pittsfield, 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are :  Ezekiel 
Bacon,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  a  prominent  lawj'er  and 
member  of  Congress  (1776-1870)  ;  John  W.  Hurlburt, 
the  leader  of  the  Federal,  as  Mr.  Bacon  was  of  the 
Democratic  party,  an  able  lawyer  and  member  of  Con- 
gress, who  died  in  1831 ;  Rev.  William  Allen,  D.  D., 
son  of  the  first  minister,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  profes- 
sor at  Dartmouth,  president  of  Bowdoin  College,  and 
author  of  the  first  American  Dictionary  of  Biography 
(1794-1868)  ;  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale,  author  and  president  of  the  collegiate  insti- 
stitute,  which  afterwaids  became  Amherst  College  (1779 
-1861)  ;  George  Nixon  Briggs,  congressman,  judge,  and 
governor  of  Massachusetts  (1796-1861),  and  Rev.  John 
Todd,  D.  D. ,  graduate  of  Yale  and  Andover,  author, 
and  the  well-known  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Pitts- 
field for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  (1800-1873). 

Other  prominent  citizens  of  the  town  have  been  Dr. 
Timothy  Childs,  the  Revolutionar}'  patriot  and  surgeon  ; 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Childs,  president  and  principal  founder  of 
the  Medical  College ;  Colonel  Oliver  Root,  a  Revolu- 
tionary officer ;  Maj.  Thomas  Melville ;  Henry  Clinton 
Brown,  high  sheriff;  Lemuel  Pomero}*,  manufacturer 
and  a  public-spirited  citizen ;  Henry  Hubbard,  lawjer, 
politician  and  editor;  Thomas  F.  Plunkctt,  manufac- 
turer, financier  and  politician ;  Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  D. 
D.,  since  president  of  Bowdoin  College ;  Rev.  George  T. 
Chapman,  a  distinguished  Episcopalian  divine ;  Julius 
Rockwell  (afterwards  of  Lenox) ,  for  fourteen  3'ears  rei>- 
resentative  in  Congress,  United  States  senator  and  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court ;  Henry  L.  Dawes,  United  States 
senator,  and  James  D.  Colt,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Adams,  the  chief  town  in  Northern  Berkshire,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  New  England,  is  situated 
on  the  Hoosac  River,  where  it  bends  from  its  northward 
course,  and  passing  north  of  Greylock,  flows  westward 
to  the  Hudson.  At  this  point  is  some  of  tlie  best  water- 
power  in  Berkshire,  and  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  county  of  the  same  extent.  Before 
the  division  of  the  town  in  1878,  it  included  three  flour- 
ishing manufacturing  villages  built  upon  this  strc^am, 
Adams,  North  Adams,  and  Blackinton,  with,  a  popu- 
lation of ^5, 000.  The  southern  portion  retained  the  old 
town  name,  and  is  a  busy  little  manufacturing  place, 
famous  chiefly  on  account  of  its  large  paper  manufactory. 

•  The  Pontoosuc  Woollen  Company  now  employs  260  hands.  The 
Bel  Air  Mill,  and  several  other  corporations  manofkctnre  cotton  and 


It  has  several  churches,  and  a  good  system  of  public 
schools,  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
warps,  cassimeres,  ginghams,  dress  goods,  &c. 

NoHTH  Adams,  including  Blackinton,  is  now  a  town 
of  10,000  inhabitants.  Always  enterprising  and  pros- 
perous, the  building  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  whose  ex- 
istence is  largely  due  to  the  energy,  persistence,  and 
liberality  of  its  citizens,  has  brought  to  it  largely  in- 
creased population,  wealth,  and  fame.  North  Adams  is 
eminently  a  manufacturing  town.  The  leading  establish- 
ment is  the  Arnold  Print  Works,  employing  two  hundred 
and  fifty  hands.  The  weekly  capacity  is  750,000  3'ards. 
Other  companies  manufacture  ginghams,  fancy  cassi- 
meres, prihta,  shoes,  lumber,  &c. 

There  are  seven  churches  and  three  banks.  Some  of 
the  churches  are  the  finest  public  buildings  in  town. 
The  public  schools  stand  among  the  first  in  the  State. 
Besides  numerous  primary  schools,  there  are  in  Drury 
Academy  thirteen  departments,  illustrating  the  graded 
system,  and  giving  sjstematic  and  thorough  instruction. 
The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  both  North  and  South 
Adams  is  wild  and  picturesque.  The  most  interesting 
spots  are  Greylock,  the  recesses  of  Saddle  Mountain, 
and  the  Natural  Bridge.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most 
strange  and  beautiful  of  natural  curiosities  in  the  State, 
The  water  of  a  wild  mountain  stream  has  here  cut  "  a 
channel  in  the  white  marble,  some  fifteen  feet  wide,  from 
thirty  to  sixty  feet  deep,  and  thirty  rods  long,  over 
which  extends  an  arch  of  solid  rock.  In  the  Notch  Brook 
there  is  a  very  beautiful  cascade,  which  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  the  traveller.  The  water  plunges  down  a  pre- 
cipice about  foi-ty  feet,  affording  a  vision  of  beauty, 
heightened  by  the  loneliness  of  the  wooded  glen  through 
which  the  stream  pursues  its  way." 

Great  Barrington,  the  central  market-town  of  South- 
ern Berkshire,  owes  its  prosperity,  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions, to  its  facilities  for  manufacturing  by  water- 
[)ower,  its^  position  in  a  rich  farming  region,  and  its 
natural  and  village  beauties,  which  render  it  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  homes.  Its  broad  and  irregular  street, 
in  which  quaint  old  houses  mingle  with  elegant  modern 
buildings,  gives  it  an  aspect  somewhat  different  from 
other  Berkshire  villages.  In  and  close  around  it  are 
Monument  Mountain,  the  Dome  of  the  Taconics,  Mt. 
Washington,  Green  River,  Bash  Bish  Falls,  a  half-score 
of  romantic  lakelets,  and  a  host  of  other  scenes  of 
nature's  loveliness  or  grandeur. 

woollen  goods,  employing  each  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons. 
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The  finest  public  building  is  the  town  hall,  built  joint- 
ly b}'  the  town  and  count}*.  The  square  in  front 
of  the  hall  is  ornamented  with  a  soldiers'  monument, 
surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  Victory.  The  Epis- 
cot)al  and  Congregational  churches  are  also  of  creditable 
architecture.  There  are  in  the  village,  besides  these, 
Methodist  and  Catholic  churches. 

The  amount  of  manufacturing  in  Great  Barrington  is 
considerable,  but  much  of  it  is  carried  on  in  the  flour- 
ishing outlying  villages  of  Housafbnic  and  Van  Deusen- 
ville.  In  the  village  of  Great  Barrington,  the  Berkshire 
Woollen  Company  has  a  large  and  well-furnished  mill 
for  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods,  and  also 
one  of  the  best  flouring 
mills  in  the  county.  At 
Housatonic,  Mr.  Henry 
D.  Cone  has  the  old  Hou- 
satonic  Mill  of  the  Owen 
Paper  Compan}-,  which 
is  320  feet  long,  and 
is  capable  of  making 
$250,000  worth  of  paper 
yciirl3%  A  half  mile  be- 
low this  mill,  and  just  op- 
pcsite  the  famous  Monu- 
ment Mountain  of  Bry- 
ant's poem,  Mr.  Cone 
has  recently  built  the 
]\Ionument  Mill,  which 
surpasses  an3'thing  of 
the  kind,  in  Berkshire 
at  least.  It  is  500  feet 
long,  four  stories  high, 
and  has  a  lean-to  400 
feet  long,  and  a  wing  of 
200  feet.  It  is  capable  of  making  eight  tons  of  tine 
paper  daily. 

There  is  also  at  Housatonic  a  cotton-warp  mill ;  at 
Van  Deusenville  there  is  a  cotton  factor}',  and  also 
extensive  iron-works  belonging  to  the  Richmond  Iron 
Works  Company. 

Lke,*  the  fourth  town  in  the  county  in  point  of  popu- 
lation, is,  perhaps,  as  widely  known  as  any  other  for  its 
mineral  and  manufacturing  products.  The  Lee  marble 
has  a  very  high  reputation,  is  easily  accessible,  and  of 
inexhaustible  quantities.  A  commission  appointed  by 
Congress  found  that  it  would  sustain  a  weight  of  26,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  while  Italian  marble  crushes 

•  Named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Leo  of  the  Revolution. 
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at  13,000  pounds,  and  most  American  marbles  at  12,000. 
This,  with  other  qualities,  proved  by  the  severest  tests 
which  the  chemist  or  engineer  can  apply,  caused  the  com- 
mi  :jion  to  select  it  as  the  material  for  the  extension  of 
the  National  Capitol. 

T!ie  paper  manufacture,  now  the  leading  interest  of 
the  town,  was  begun  at  South  Lee,  in  1806,  by  Samuel 
Church,  who  removed  from  East  Hartford.  In  1851,  the 
town  had  twenty-five  paper  mills,  producing  25,000 
pounds  of  paper  daily,  or  over  $2,000,000  worth  an- 
nually. This  industry  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition. f 
Harrison  Garfield,  now  the  oldest  active  paper  manufac- 
turer in  the  county,  hav- 
ing been  forty  yeai-s  in 
the  business,  owns  the 
two  Forest  Mills,  which 
have  an  aggregate  ca- 
pacity of  1 ,800  pounds. 
Other  paper  mills,  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  1 ,000 
pounds  and  upwards,  are 
located  here.  Prentiss 
C.  Baird,  the  only  man- 
ufacturer of  collar  paper, 
can  make  3,500  pounds 
daily. 

The  extent  of  the  de- 
votion of  Lee  to  the  pro- 
duction of  paper  may  be 
inferred  from  the  facts 
that,  by  the  census  of 
1875,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  3,900,  only  285 
are  reported  as  engaged 
in  agriculture,  while  687 
were  employed  in  man- 
ufactures, almost  entirely  of  paper;  and  the  value  of 
agricultural  products  was  only  $116,682  to  $1,616,760 
of  manufactures. 

The  first  white  man  who  settled  in  town  was  Mr.  Isaac 
Davis,  in  1760,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  near  Hop 
Brook.  Most  of  the  early  inhabitants  were  from  Tol- 
land, Conn.,  and  eastern  Massachusetts.  The  Congre- 
gational Church  was  organized,  May  25,  1780,  by  Rev. 
Daniel  Collins  of  Lanesborough,  consisting  of  thirty 
members.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1783,  Mr.  ElishaParm- 
lee,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  was  ordained  pastor. 

t  The  Smith  Paper  Company  — the  successor  of  the  firm  of  Platncr 
&  Smith,  once  the  greatest  paper-making  concern  in  the  county — has 
now  four  mills.  Elizur  Smith  is  the  founder  and  president  of  the 
company. 
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There  are  two  principal  villages,  South  Lee,  a  neat 
and  thriving  manufacturing  place,  and  Noriih  Lee  —  com- 
monly called  simply  Lee  —  in  which  most  of  the  wealth 
and  business  of  the  town  are  collected.  The  latter  has 
many  fine  residences  and  some  handsome  public  edifices, 
the  most  striking  being  the  Congregational  and  Episco- 
pal churches  and  Memorial  Hall.  The  latter  is  a  beau- 
tiful structure  of  brick,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $29,000  to 
the  memory  of  Lee's  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War.  It  con- 
tains a  large  public  hall,  librarj',  town  offices,  &c.  There 
are  six  churches,  and  a  high  school. 

Eev.  Alvan  H3-de,  D.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth, 
and  honored  in  all  the  churches  of  his  da3%  became  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Lee  in  1792.  His  son,  Hon.  Alex- 
ander Hyde,  a  well-known  writer 
for  the  press,  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent history  of  Lee,  from  which 
we  derive  most  of  the  information 
given  above. 

Rev.  Nahum  Gale,  bom  at  Au- 
burn, Mass.,  graduated  at  Amherst 
in  1837  ;  professor  at  the  East 
Windsor  Theological  Seminary  in 
1851 ;  became  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Lee  in  1853, 
and  died  in  September  of  that 
year.  * 

Stockbridge.  —  North  of  Great 
Barrington  lies  this  old  his- 
toric town,  whose  central  village, 
"Old  Stockbridge- on -the-Plain," 
is  known  everywhere  as  the  model 
village  of  New  England.  In  its 
historical  character,  its  superior  natural  surroundings, 
and  as  the  home  of  genius,  taste,  culture,  and  virtue, 
it  is  indeed  unsurpassed. 

The  village  on  the  plain  consists  principally  of  one 
long,  broad  street,  elm-shaded,  and  bordered  with  pleas- 
ant residences,  many  of  antique  character. 

In  the  main  street  and  on  the  central  square,  churches, 
stores,  a  bank  and  library  building  are  interspersed 
among  the  dwellings,  and  elegant  summer  residences  dot 
the  neighboring  hillsides.  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field  has 
recently  given  to  the  town  a  bell-tower  of  stone,  sur- 
mounted by  a  chime  of  bells,  and  a  town  clock,  and  at 
various  points  are  monuments  to  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 

*  In  September,  1824,  a  scene  of  most  appalling  desolation  was  ex- 
hibited in  this  toAvn,  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  nn  extensive  pow- 
der factory,  containing,  at  the  time,  it  was  estimated,  not  less  than  live 
tons  of  powder.  Several  workmen  were  instantly  liillcd.  The  works 
were  never  rebuilt. 


EDWARDS  KOXUMENT,  STOCKBRIDGE, 


Mohegan  Indians,  and  the  fallen  heroes  of  Stockbridge 
in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Among  the  many  points 
of  romantic  interest  in  Stockbridge  are  the  Icy  Glen,  the 
Stockbridge  Bowl,  and  other  beautiful  lakes,  and  Laurel 
Hill.  To  the  liberality,  energy,  and  above  all,  the  good 
taste,  of  the  Laurel  Hill  Association,  the  village  owes 
much  of  its  attractiveness.  The  most  conspicuous  pub- 
lic building  is  the  handsome  public  library  of  stone,  the 
gift  of  Hon.  John  Z.  Goodrich  to  the  town.  There  are 
Congregational,  Methodist,  Episcopalian,  and  Catholic 
churches.  The  cemetery  is  of  great  interest  on  account 
of  the  many  persons  of  historic  note  interred  in  it. 

In  the  village  of  Glendale  is  a  prosperous  '^ooUen 
factory. 

From  its  earliest  daysj  Stock- 
bridge  has  been  the  home  of  dis- 
tinguished persons.  Among  tliose 
not  already  mentioned  ai-e  Cather- 
ine M.  Sedgwick,  the  celebrated 
authoress,  with  whose  fame  the 
name  of  Stockbridge  is  intimately 
connected  (born  at  Stockbridge, 
in  1789,  and  dying  at  Roxbury,  in 
1867)  ;  Theodore  Sedgwick,  son 
of  the  judge,  a  leader  in  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad ;  John  Bacon,  a  graduate 
of  Princeton  College,  associate  pas- 
tor of  the  Old  South  Church  from 
1771  to  1775,  subsequently  a  ma- 
gistrate in  Stockbridge,  State  sen- 
ator, and  member  of  Congress, 
(died  in  1820)  ;  Barnabas  Bidwell, 
and  John  Z.  Goodrich,  able  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress;  Judge  Horatio  Bjington,  and 
Rev.  Da^dd  Dudley  Field,  the  first  historian  of  the 
county,  and  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church.  The 
three  sons  of  the  latter  have  all  attained  distinction  — 
David  Dudley,  as  a  lawyer  and  politician ;  Cyrus  W.,  as 
the  originator  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable;  and 
Henry  M.,  as  a  clergyman,  an  author  and  editor. 

Lenox,  formerly  the  shire  town  of  the  county,  lies 
next  north  of  Stockbridge,  and  comprises  two  villages 
of  widely  different  character — Lenox-on-the-Heights,  a 
fashionable  summer  resort;  and  Lenox  Furnace,  con- 
sisting of  the  iron  and  glass  works,  with  the  dwellings 
connected  with  them. 

Lenox-on-the-Heights  is  the  rival  —  or,  perhaps,  rather 
the  companion  —  of  Stockbridge,  as  a  summer  resort. 
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Both  are  thronged  every  season  with  visitors,  and  both 
have  many  elegant  villas.  The  connection  of  the  two 
towns  is  so  close  that  their  summer  social  life  is  very 
intimate  and  friendly. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  village  is 
the  fine  old  Congregational  church  which  overlooks  it, 
and  has  an  excellent  town  clock,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Frances  Anne  Kemble,  an  ardent  lover  of  Lenox,  where 
she  owns  a  villa.  The  only  other  notable  public  build- 
ing is  the  Charles  Sedgwick  Memorial  Hall,  formerly  tbe 
court-house,  but  now  remodelled  as  a  public  hall.  There 
are  also  Methodist,  Episcopalian,  and  Catholic  churches. 

Lenox-on-the-Heights  is  two  miles  from  the  Housatonic 
Railroad.  Lenox-Furnace  village  lies  upon  the  road, 
and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  plate  and  cylinder 
glass,  and  an  iron  blast  furnace  of  high  repute,  dating 
from  the  times  of  the  Revolution. 

Hon.  William  Walker,  a  meritorious  officer  in  the  Rev- 
olution, and  in  the  suppression  of  Shays'  Rebellion,  was 
for  29  years  Judge  of  probate  for  Berkshire.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  William  Perrin  Walker,  a  grad- 
uate of  Williams,  at  different  periods  a  member  of  every 
branch  of  the  State  government,  and  chief  justice  of  the 
Berkshire  Court  of  Sessions.     He  died  at  Lenox,  in  1848. 

Judge  Henry  Walker  Bishop,  a  graduate  of  Williams, 
bom  in  1796,  died  in  1871,  was  long  a  resident  of  this 
town. 

WiLLiAMSTOWN,  loug  kuowB  as  tho  scat  of  Williams 
College,  has  for  some  years  been  growing  in  favor  as  a 
summer  resort,  chiefly  of  the  educated  and  perhaps  more 
sedate  classes  of  society.  Situated  upon  the  Troy  and 
Boston  Railroad,  five  miles  west  of  North  Adams,  the 
opening  of  that  road  has  brought  it  into  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  world  beyond  the  mountains  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.  Lying  in  a  romantic  valley,  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  boundaries  of  New  York  and  Vermont, 
with  Greylock's  grand  group  of  peaks  and  valleys  in  the 
south-west,  there  are  few  localities  in  Berkshire  which 
present  so  many  points  of  interest. 

The  college  village,  alwaj's  picturesque  and  beautiful, 
has  of  late  been  rendered  more  so  by  the  efforts  of  the 
citizens,  and  in  1878-9  by  the  expenditure  of  $10,000 
given  by  Cyrus  W.  Field  for  that  purpose.  The  same 
gentleman  also  gave  $5,000  to  prepare  a  boating  course 
near  the  village,  on  the  Hoosac  River.  The  broad  street 
and  the  college  grounds  now  form  a  combination  of  vil- 
lage and  park  which  is  wonderfully  beautiAil.  There  is 
in  the  village  a  soldiers'  monument,  and  another  marks 
the  spot  where,  in  1806,  Samuel  J.  Mills,  James  Rich- 
ards, Francis  L.  Robbins,  Harvey  Loomis,  and  Byram 


Green,  students  of  the  college,  held,  under  a  haystack, 
a  prayer-meeting,  which  in  time  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions. 

The  seat  of  a  college  like  Williams,  must,  necessarily, 
in  the  course  of  a  century,  have  been  the  home  of  many 
able,  and  some  distinguished  men. 

Daniel  Dewey,  bom  at  Sheffield  in  1765,  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale,  was  a  member  of  the  thirteenth  Congress, 
and  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1814.    He  died  in  the  following  year. 

Charles  A.  Dewey,  son  of  Judge  Dewcj',  and  grand- 
son of  Judge  David  Noble,  was  bom  at  Williamstown  in 
1793.  He  was  attomej'-gencral  and  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  died  in  1866. 

Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  Williams's  presidents,  —  a  grandson  of  Col.  Mark 
Hopkins  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  bom  at  Stock- 
bridge  Feb.  4,  1802 ;  graduated  at  Williams  in  1824, 
and  in  medicine  at  Pittsficld  in  1829  ;  sened  for  several 
years  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy 
at  Williams  College ;  president  of  the  same  institution 
from  1836  to  1872.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  since  1857.  He  still  retains  his  connection 
with  Williams  College,  as  president  emeritus^  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  moral  philosophj',  and  metaphysics. 
Dr.  Hopkins  is  distinguished  not  less  as  a  philanthropist 
and  Christian  reformer,  than  as  a  thinker,  author,  and 
educator. 

Dalton. — Paper-making  was  first  introduced  into 
Berkshire,  in  the  town  of  Dalton, — which  lies  next 
east  of  Pittsficld,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad, 
— ^by.Zenas  Crane,  whose  descendants  still  carry  on  the 
business  there.  This  was  in  1801,  when  WiswcU,  Crane 
&  WiUard  built  the  first  mill,  having  announced  it  in 
the  "Pittsficld  Sun,"  by  an  advertisement  headed: 
«*  Americans,  encourage  your  own  manufactures,  and 
they  will  improve.     Ladies,  save  your  rags  1 " 

Dalton  has  the  fbrther  distinction  of  having,  in  the  late 
season  of  general  business  depression,  increased  more 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  population  than  any  other  town  in 
the  county.* 

♦  Crane  &  Co.  mannfiictnre  bond,  bank-note,  and  parchment  papers, 
to  an  amonnt  said  to  exceed  in  yaluc  $300,000  annuaUy. 

Byron  Weston,  in  two  mills,  employs  250  hands,  and  has  a  product, 
in  fine  papers,  of  $500,000  annually. 

Carson  &  Brown  employ  200  hands,  and  make  $400,000  yearly  of 
fine  first-dass  papers. 

Zenas  Crane,  Jr.,  employs  80  hands,  and  makes  $300,000  yearly  of 
Bristol-board,  and  other  "  wedding  goods." 

West  &  Glcnnon  employ  120  hands,  and  make  annually  fine  cassi- 
meres  to  the  yaluo  of  fftoOfiOO, 
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HiKSDAJLE,  on  the  Bostonand  Albany  Railroad,  nexteast 
of  Dalton,  is  a  good  agricultural  town,  and  is  also  the  seat 
of  extensive  woollen  miUs.  The  stone  mill  of  the  Hins- 
dale Brothers  fields  an  annual  product  of  fancy  cassi- 
meres  to  the  value  of  $396,000.  The  Plunkett  Woollen 
Company  has  three  mills,  and  emploj's  250  hands. 
Annual  product  $400,000. 

Hinsdale  has  a  handsome  library  building  of  stone 
and  brick,  in  the  Swiss  style,  the  foundation  gift  being 
a  bequest  of  $5,000  from  Mrs.  Mar}'  R.  Twining,  daughter 
of  Hon.  Charles  H.  Plunkett.  This  was  supplemented 
by  contributions  from  other  members  of  the  Plunkett 
famil3%  by  Mr.  Twining  and  Hon.  C.  J.  Kittredge,  until 
the  amount  reached  $30,000. 

Cheshire,  on  the  Pittsficld  and  North  Adams  Railroad, 
is  the  seat  of  a  valuable  iron  fUmace,  and  of  a  large 
trade  in  the  purest  granular  quartz,  a  silicious  sand, 
which  is  sent  to  the  glass  manufactories  in  eastern 
Massachusetts  and  elsewhere.  It  is  famous  for  the 
unanimity  of  its  people  as  Democrats,  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  party  nearly  to  1848.*  The  inhabitants 
of  Cheshire  were  as  unanimously  Baptists,  as  they  were 
Democrats. 

Elder  John  Leland,  one  of  the  most  noted  Baptist 
cleig3anen  of  his  day,  was  distinguished  for  eccentricity, 
shrewdness,  and  rude  but  stout  logic. 

Sheffield,  the  oldest  town  in  the  count}',  is  a  rich 
and  level  agricultural  district,  and  has  some  popularity 
as  a  summer  resort.  It  has  no  water-power  except 
Ashley  Falls,  which,  although  valuable,  and  near  the 
Housatonic  Railroad,  is  the  only  power  of  the  kind 
in  the  county  which  is  unemployed. 

Chester  Dewey,  the  eminent  naturalist  and  educator, 
bom  at  Sheffield  in  1784,  was  the  earliest  competent 
and  thorough  investigator  of   the   natural    histor}"  of 

*  It  \b  fiimoas  also  for  the  ipammoth  cheese,  weigbing  1,460  pounds, 
which  ihcy  sent  to  President  Jefferson  in  1802.  On  an  appointed  day, 
all  the  fimners'  wives  sent  their  curds  to  one  place,  and  the  quantity 
was  so  great  that  it  oonld  not  all  be  pressed  even  in  a  cider-mill,  and 
three  additional  cheeses  were  made,  of  70  pounds  each.  The  huge 
cheese  was  conv^ed  to  Washington  in  charge  of  the  minister,  Elder 
Leland. 


Berkshire,  and  especiallj'  its  geologj'  and  mineralogy. 
He  received  doctorates  in  law,  divinity,  and  medicine, 
from  Williams,  Union,  and  Yale  colleges,  respectively, 
and  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  15,  1867. 

Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  the  eloquent  Unitarian  divine 
and  author,  was  bom  at  Sheffield,  March  28,  1794, 
graduated  at  Williams  in  1814,  and  at  Andover  in  1819. 
He  early  became  a  Unitarian,  and,  for  two  years,  was 
a  colleague  of  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing  at  Boston. 
For  several  years  he  occupied,  with  eminent  ability, 
some  of  the  leading  pulpits  of  his  denomination. 
When  compelled  by  ill-health  to  abandon  the  pulpit,  he 
retired  to  Sheffield. 

The  other  towns  in  the  county  are  mostly  of  an  agri- 
cultural character,  and  of  the  extent  indicated  in  the 
table  which  follows.  There  arc,  however,  important 
iron  works  in  Lanesborough,  Richmond,  and  West  Stock- 
bridge,  each  of  which  has  also  valuable  marble  quanies. 
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BRISTOL   COUNTY. 


BY  F.  E.  GALLIGAN,  M.  D. 


DrRiNO  the  first  sixty-five  years  of  the  Pljinouth 
pateut,  all  that  portion  of  south-eastern  Massachusetts 
and  western  Rhode  Island  embraced  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion was  known  as  Plj-mouth  Colony.  With  the  increase 
of  population,  however,  came  a  desire  for  better  facilities 
of  governing,  and,  in  accordance  with  that  want,  the 
Colony,  in  1G85,  was  divided  into  the  counties  of  Plj-m- 
outh,  Barnstable^  and  Bristol.  The  towns  composing 
the  latter  county  were  Taunton,  Rehoboth,  Dartmouth, 
Swansea,  Bristol,  Tiverton,  Little  Compton,  and  Free- 
town, and  the  plantations  of  Cumberland  Gore  and 
Attleborough. 

As  thus  constituted,  Bristol  County  presented  an 
area  of  about  six  hundred  square  miles,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  that  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony's 
possessions  now  known  as  Norfolk  Count}- ;  on  the  east 
by  the  newly  formed  county  of  Plj-moulh ;  a:^d  on  the 
south  and  west  by  Buzzard's,  Mount  Hope,  and  Narra- 
gansett  bays,  and  the  plantation  of  Roger  Williams. 

The  people  Inhabiting  all  this  territory  previous  to  its 
settlement  were :  (1 )  the  Massachusetts  tribe  of  Indians, 
some  three  thousand  in  number,  whose  domain  extended 
from  Duxbury  to  Titicut  near  Taunton,  and  to  Nippi- 
nicket  Pond  in  Bridgewater,  thence  in  a  straight  line  to 
Whiting's  Pond  in  Wrentham ;  (2)  the  Narragansetts, 
numbering  five  thousand  braves,  who  dwelt  in  the  fhrther 
part  of  Rhode  Island  and  npon  the  western  shore  of 
Narragansett  Bay ;  (3)  the  Wampanoags,  whose  chief 
was  Massasoit,  who,  with  three  thousand  warriors,  ruled 
over  all  the  land  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narragansett  Bay. 

When  the  novelty  of  their  situation  had  begun  to  wear 
away,  Edward  Winslow  and  Stephen  Hopldns,  of  the 
party  who  had  landed  from  the  "Mayflower*'  in  the 
preceding  December,  actuated  by  a  desire  for  the  welfare 
of  the  little  Colony,  coupled  with  that  love  of  daring 
adventure  so  characteristic  of  all  English-speaking 
peoples,  started  upon  what  was  then  a  long  journey, 
from  Plymouth  to  the  shores  of  Mount  Hope  Bay. 
They  set  out  in  July,  1G21,  and,  though  the  beauty  of  a 

•  The  city  of  Tannton  has  perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  deed  on 
her  coat  of  arms  hi  the  words,  *^  Dux  foenUna  facti*^ 


New  England  summer  was  fhll  in  the  heavens  above  and 
upon  the  earth  below,  yet  desolation  reigned  throughout 
the  land.  Nine  years  before  a  great  pestilence  had 
swept  over  the  country,  and  vast  numbers  of  the  natives 
having  disappeared  under  its  touch,  their  fields  were  still 
untilled  and  the  ^41lages  uninhabited. 

Their  voyage  was  made  under  the  guidance  of  one 
Tisquantum,  a  friendly  Indian,  possessing  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  and  had  for  its  object  a  treaty 
with  Massasoit,  the  chief  who  ruled  over  this  section. 
They  found  the  Indians  in  general  peaceabl}'  inclined, 
and  met  with  no  opposition  until  they  attempted  to  cross 
Tetiquet  (Taunton)  River  at  a  pomt  where  the  village  of 
Squabetty  (East  Taunton)  now  stands.  Here,  two 
Indians,  mistrusting  the  object  of  the  strangers,  disputed 
the  passage  of  the  river.  The  matter  was  finally  settled 
araicabl}'  and  the  party  proceeded,  following  the  course 
of  the  stream  to  the  termination  of  their  journey  at 
Pokanoket. 

This  is  the  first  authentic  information  we  have  of  the 
visit  of  white  men  to  the  country  of  Cohannet.  The 
greater  part  of  the  land  wliich  thej'  traversed  was  claimed 
by  the  sachem  of  Tetiquet;  and,  though  except  in  a 
small  portion  of  Raynham,  there  were  no  settlements, 
yet  the  ruined  wigwams,  the  cleared  places,  and  the 
unburied  remains  of  many  who  had  probabl}'  died  during 
the  pestilence,  showed  plainly  that  the  place  had  pre- 
viously been  thickly  inhabited.  In  1G23,  Winslow,  in 
company  with  John  Hampden,  the  regicide,  again  visited 
this  section  of  the  Colony,  and  from  that  time  imtil  1637, 
its  name  passes  out  of  history-.  In  that  year  Elizabeth 
Pool,  an  English  ladj'  of  family  and  fortune,  who  had  at 
first  settled  in  Dorchester,  conceived  the  strangely  bold 
design  of  occupying  tliis  wilderness.  It  is  only  when 
the  location  and  the  dangers  by  which  it  was  surrounded 
are  understood,  that  any  idea  of  the  hazardousness  of 
the  enterprise  can  be  entertained.*  The  dealings  of 
Miss  Pool,t  as  a  settler,  were  characterized  by  the  strict- 
est sense  of  honesty  and  faithfulness.     According  to  the 

t  Elizabeth  Pool  died  in  Taunton  hi  1654,  hi  the  sixty-sixth  year  of 
her  blameless  virginity.    Her  remains  were  first  laid  in  a  plot  of  ground 
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terms  of  her  bargain,  the  First  or  Tetiquet  Purchase 
included  the  present  towns  of  Eaynham,  Berkley,  and 
Taunton,  and  as  thus  defined,  the  plantation  of  Cohan- 
net  was  incorporated  on  the  8d  of  March,  1639.  In 
1G68,  was  made  the  North  Purchase,  which  embraced 
Norton,  Mansfield,  and  Easton.  In  1672,  the  South 
Purchase,  now  called  Dighton,  was  added  to  the  town, 
while  still  later,  in  1680,  Assonet  Neck  was  annexed  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Cohannet. 

Elizabeth  Pool  was  hardly  the  founder  of  Cohannet. 
At  the  time  of  her  advent  to  these  parts,  she  found  Rich- 
ard Williams,  Joseph  Williams,  Henry  Uxlc}',  Benja- 
min Wilson,  William  C03',  George  Hall,  George  Mac}', 
Francis  Doty,  and  some  others  here  before  her ;  and  it 
may  be  added,  that  while  none  of  her  name  or  blood 
remained  long  upon  the  lands  she  purcha^d,  the  progen}' 
of  the  others  have  continued,  some  of  them,  even  to 
this  day,  in  possei^ion  of  the  very  farms  on  which  their 
ancestors  first  located. 

Concerning  Henry  Uxley,  one  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors of  Taunton,  but  very  little  is  known.  His  farm  was 
sold  to  Richard  Williams,  who  is  considered  the  father 
of  Taunton.  The  latter  was  a  descendant  of  a  Williams 
family  in  Glanmorganshire  in  Wales,  but  at  what  precise 
time  he  emigrated  to  America  cannot  be  ascertained.  * 
He  served  as  deputy  from  Taunton  at  Plymouth  for 
many  years,  and  died  in  1692  aged  ninet3'-three  years. 

A  prominent  man  of  the  earl}'  settlers  was  Mr.  John 
Gilbert,   Sen.     He  came  originally  from  Devonshire, 

at  the  Bonth-cast  extremity  of  Main  Street,  but  afterwards,  in  1771, 
they  were  removed  to  "  The  Plain "  (a  burial-ground  lying  between 
Washington  Street  and  Broadway),  and  her  kinsman,  John  Borland) 
Esq.,  erected  to  her  memory  a  stono  bearing  the  following  inscription, 
written  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence : — 

Ilere  lies  the  remains 

of  Miss  Elizabeth  Pool, 

a  native  of  old  England, 

of  good  Family,  Friends,  and  Prospects, 

All  which  she  left,  in  the  Prime  of  her  Life, 

to  eiyoy  the  Rcli^on  of  her  conscience 

in  this  distant  wilderness ; 

A  great  Proprietor  in  the  Township 

of  Taunton ; 

A  chief  promoter  of  its  Settlement, 

and  its  Incorporation,  1639-40, 

about  which  time  she  Settled  near  this  spot; 

And,  having  employed  the  opportunity 

of  her  Virgin  state, 

in  Piety,  Liberality, 

and  Sanctity  of  Manners, 

Died,  May  2l8t,  A.  D.  1664,  aged  Lxt. 

To  whose  memory 

this  Monument  is  gratefully  erected 

by  her  next  of  kin, 

John  Borland,  Esquire, 

A.  D.  1771. 


£ng.,  and  settled  in  Tannton  at  a  somewhat  advanced 
period  of  his  life.  For  services  in  attending  court, 
laying  out  land,  and  performing  other  public  offices,  he, 
together  with  Mr.  William  Pool,  and  five  others,  received 
a  grant  of  forty  acres. 

Henry  Andrews  was  another  man  who  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  the  ancient  settlers  of  Cohannet.  He  built 
the  first  meeting-house  in  Taunton,  and  obtained,  in 
1G47,  "  the  Calf-Pasture  Neck,"  in  compensation  for  his 
labor.  In  1659,  in  company  with  John  Macomber,  one 
of  the  holders  in  the  North  Purchase,  he  was  permitted 
to  erect  a  saw-mill  on  Mill  River,  "  if  it  be  not  found 
hurtftil  to  the  grist-mill."  One  of  his  sons  was  killed  in 
King  Philip's  war.  He  was  frequently  a  deputy  to  the 
Plymouth  Court. 

Two  of  the  early  settlers  in  this  town,  whose  descend- 
ants are  numerous,  were  John  and  Walter  Deane. 

John  Deane,  the  father  of  the  first  white  child  bom  in 
Taunton,  was  bom  in  England,  in  1600,  and,  after 
securing  his  proprietorship,  located  his  farm  on  the  west 
bank  of  Taunton  River.  The  road  passing  by  his  farm 
was  at  that  time,  and  has  ever  since  been  called  Deane 
Street.  He  was  a  fVugal  man,  possessed  of  a  brave  spirit 
and  strong  religious  convictions.  At  his  death  (in  April, 
1660),  his  estate  inventoried  £334  18«.,  quite  a  snug 
little  sum  in  the  olden  time. 

Walter  Deane,  a  3'ounger  brother  of  John,  was  bom 
between  1615  and  1620,  at  a  place  called  Chard,  near 
Taunton, ,  £ng.  He  was  selectman  of  Taunton  from 
1679  to  1686.  By  trade  a  tanner,  he  married  EUeanor, 
a  sister  of  John  Strong.  One  of  his  descendants  was 
John  G.  Deane,  Esq.,  a  prominent  writer  on  the  north- 
eastern boundary  question. 

About  the  location  of  the  first  church  in  Taunton  noth- 
ing definite  is  known  ;  but  concerning  its  earliest  pastor. 
Rev.  William  Ilooke,  much  information  remains.  Born 
in  Southampton,  Eng.,  in  1601,  he  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  in  1620.  Having  been  ordained  in  the 
Church  of  England,  he  preached  for  seven  years  at  Ox- 
mouth,  in  Devonshire ;  but,  experiencing  a  change  in  his 
religious  belief,  his  sentiments  became  obnoxious  to  the 
dominant  part}',  and,  for  the  sake  of  that  freedom  denied 
him  at  home,  he  emigrated  to  the  New  World.  At  what 
precise  period  Mr.  Hooke  came  to  Taunton  cannot  bo  de- 
termined, but  it  comes  down  to  us  that  the  distinguished 
Wilson  of  Boston  and  Mather  of  Dorchester,  inducted 

♦  Mr.  Baylies  conjectures  that  he  was  a  relative  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
while  another  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  he  was  a  brother  of 
Roger  AVillloms.  **  Richard  Williams  married  Frances  Dighton,  sister 
of  Catherine  Dighton,  who  was  married  to  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley, — the 
said  Catherine  Dighton  being  the  mother  of  Gov.  Joseph  Dudley,  and 
grandmother  of  Paul  Dudley,  £8q.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  drcnit." 
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him  into  office.  Mr.  Hooke  dwelt  in  Taunton  seven 
3'ears,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  New  Haven,  where  he 
became  the  associate  of  the  famous  Davenport. 

The  same  day  on  which  Mr.  Hooke  was  ordained 
pastor,  Master  Nicholas  Street  was  installed  teacher. 
Upon  the  removal  of  Mr.  Hooke  to  New  Haven,  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  vacant  office,  and  fulfilled 
them  with  great  acceptance  for  more  than  twenty  ^'eai-s. 
His  death  occurred  April  22,  1674. 

Mr.  Street's  first  wife  was  a  sister  of  Elizabeth  Pool, 
and  his  second,  the  widow  of  Gov.  Newman. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  these  years  peace 
smiled  ui)on  the  little  settlement,  and  its  fortunes  bloomed 
like  a  garden.  With  the  accession  of  new  members, 
frcemanship  was  extended  to  those  possessing  the  pix)i>er 
qualifications,  lands  were  divided,  and  other  boundaries 
established.  In  1G52,  James  Leonai'd,  Henry  Leonard, 
and  Ralph  Russell  erected  at  Taunton  (now  Raynham) 
the  first  extensive  iron-works  in  North  America.  This 
party  came  originally  from  Pont}'pool,  in  Wales,  and  first 
settled  in  Braintree.  Their  enterprise  continued  a  suc- 
cess through  many  years. 

But  a  change  was  soon  to  come  over  this  prosperous 
people.  Philip,  son  of  Massasoit,  jealous  of  English 
power,  began  to  excite  discontent  among  his  savage 
brethren. 

Quick  to  take  alarm,  Pljnnouth  Court  demanded  assur- 
ances of  friendship,  which  Pliilip  was  slow  to  give. 
Massachusetts,  anxious  to  avert  the  impending  conflict, 
sent  William  Davis,  William  Hudson,  and  Thomas  Brattle 
to  reconcile  the  opposing  people.  The  commissioners 
arrived  at  Taunton,  April  13, 1G71,  where  they  met  Gov. 
Prince,  Josias  Winslow,  and  Constant  Southworth,  of 
PljTnouth.  News  being  received  that  Philip  was  at 
Three-Mile  River,  Gov.  Prince  sent  messengers  to  him, 
inviting  him  to  a  conference.  After  some  little  diplomacy 
(in  wliich  Philip  was  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of 
the  English) ,  a  meeting  was  held,  and  documents  were 
drawn  up  and  signed. 

His  signature,  however,  did  not  insure  on  the  part  of 
Philip  the  flilfilment  of  its  terms.  When,  at  length,  dis- 
simulation would  no  more  avail,  he  threw  aside  the  cow* 

*The  kindnesB  of  an  inhabitant  of  this  town  is  said  to  have  deyeloped 
one  of  tho  nobler  qualities  of  Philip's  nature,  and  saved  the  settlement 
fi*om  the  ndn  that  bcfeU  the  neighboring  places.  When  the  chief  went 
hunting  in  this  locality,  if  his  guns  needed  repairing,  James  Leonard, 
of  Raynham,  cheerfhlly  obliged  him.  If  he  wanted  iron,  or  such  other 
trifles  as  most  delight  the  savage,  the  same  generous  hand  was  open  to 
him.  When  the  war  broke  out,  the  gratitude  of  the  Indian  displayed 
itself.  In  a  general  attack  upon  the  tovm,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  friend  and  foe,  and  this  Philip  must  liave  weU 
known,  when,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  gave  his  strictest 
orders  that  not  a  Leonard  should  bo  injured.    Thus  Taunton  escaped 


ardice  which  had  so  long  masked  his  character,  and 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  people,  pushed  for- 
ward (June,  1675),  not  simply  as  their  chieftain  alone, 
but,  as  is  conunonly  supposed,  as  the  leader  of  the  con- 
solidated New  England  tribes.  From  Taunton  went 
forth  the  information  that  Sausaman,  whose  death  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be  accidental,  had  been  foully  dealt 
with.  Then  followed,  in  quick  succession,  the  inquest, 
the  arrest,  trial,  con^dction,  and  execution  of  the  mur- 
derers, and  King  Philip's  war.  Taunton,  thougji  not 
destined  to  suffer  as  much  as  did  other  towns  in  this 
struggle,  *  yet  was  often  the  theatre  of  warlike  scenes. 
Companies  recruiting,  soldiers  marching  to  and  fh>m  the 
town,  and  its  proximity  to  places  of  slaughter,  all  con- 
spired to  give  Cohannet  sometliing  of  more  than  slight 
historic  interes^.  Bradford's  army  wa#  stationed  here 
for  quite  a  while,  and  this  was  the  town  in  which  twenty 
men,  leaving  their  employment,  shouldered  their  musk- 
ets, marched  into  the  forest,  captured  twenty-six  of  the 
enemy, — the  entire  number  at  that  place,  —  and  then 
returned  to  their  labors.  It  was  here  that  Church  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception  after  his  capture  of 
Annawan. 

The  destruction  of  this  place  was  often  threatened.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  when  the  towns  of  Cape  Cod 
had,  by  special  invitation,  offered  the  people  a  refbge 
from  danger,  they,  through  their  committee,  politely 
declined  the  invitation,  and  nobly  declaimed  their  intention 
to  stand  or  fall  by  their  firesides.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  Taunton  received  £10  as  her  share  of  the  sum  sent 
over  to  the  distressed  people  of  Plymouth  by  the  citizens 
of  Dublin,  f  With  the  return  of  peace  came  an  increase 
of  population  to  the  settlements,  and  the  consequent 
occasion  for  the  enactment  of  new  laws,  looking  to  the 
public  weal.  J  Nothing,  however,  either  of  general  or 
local  interest,  qccurred  during  the  seven  years  succeed- 
ing, at  the  end  of  which  period  Taunton  became  a  part 
of  the  county  of  Bristol. 

Rehoboth.  —  The  original  limits  of  Rehoboth  com- 
prised the  present  towns  of  Seekonk,  Rehoboth,  Paw- 
tucket,  Attleborough  (first  called  the  North  Purchase), 

with  the  loss  of  but  few  of  its  hihabitants,  only  fifteoi  of  the  entire  num- 
ber being  killed  in  that  terrible  war. 

t  Mr.  Baylies  remarks  that  Ireland  was  the  only  place  in  the  British 
European  dominions  that  oflfered  any  succor  to  the  suffering  colonists. 
The  total  amount  contributed  was  £124  lOt. 

X  In  this  connection  it  may  be  pleasing  to  some  to  learn  that  as 
early  as  1678,  Taunton  had  a  liquor  law,  with  a  seizure  clause  attached. 
Thus  we  read  ftom  the  record  of  that  year  that  James  Walker,  James 
Wilbore  and  Increase  Robinson  were  "appointed  and  established  by 
the  Court  to  take  notice  of  such  liquors  as  are  brought  into  the  town  of 
Taunton,  and  to  nuU^c  seizure  thereof  according  to  order.*' 
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Cumberland,  and  that  part  of  Swansea  known  as  Wan- 
namoisett.  The  first  settler  was  the  celebrated  William 
Blackstone,  who  removed  to  Cumberland  in  1635,  after 
the  sale  of  his  lands  at  Shawmut  Neck  in  Boston.  In 
this  quiet  retreat,  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackstone  River, 
he  remained  until  his  death.  May  26,  1675. 

Boger  Williams  was  the  next  of  the  English  who 
visited  this  part  of  Bristol  County.  In  1636  he  fixed  his 
dwelling  in  that  part  of  Seekonk  called  Nauton's  Neck, 
but  this  territory  being  within  the  Plymouth  Patent,  he 
was  advised  by  Gov.  Winslow  to  move  across  the  river, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  afterwards  founded  the 
town  of  Providence. 

The  real  founder  of  Rehoboth  was  Rev.  Samuel  New- 
man, a  minister  of  We3'mouth.  Not  satisfied  with  his 
situation,  he  and  a  number  of  his  chaise,  together  with 
some  ih>m  Hingham,  determined  to  remove,  and  fixed 
upon  Seekonk  as  the  site  of  the  new  settlement. 

The  place  chosen  was  an  open  plain,  already  cleared 
of  forest  trees,- and  in  everyway  apparently  well  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  Indian  com.  The  land  having  been 
purchased  of  Plymouth  Court,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  was  held  at  Weymouth,  Aug.  24,  1643.  On 
Oct  10,  1643,  at  a  final  meeting  held  in  Weymouth, 
Richard  Wright  was  employed  to  build  a  saw-mill. 

The  first  purchase  was  a  tract  of  land  about  ten  miles 
square,  embracing  the  present  towns  of  Pawtucket,  See- 
konk, and  Rehoboth.  To  this  purchase  the  name  of 
Rehoboth  was  given  by  the  pastor,  "  for,"  said  he,  "the 
Lord  hath  made  room  for  us."  * 

In  1666,  Thomas  Willet  bargained  with  Wamsitta, 
alias  Wamsetta,  alias  Alexander,  elder  brother  of  King 
Philip,  for  the  land  known  as  the  North  Purchase.  This 
territory  included  the  present  towns  of  Attleborough, 
Mass.,  and  Cumberland,  f  ^'  ^*  Three  years  previous  to 
the  annexation  of  the  North  Purchase,  Mr.  Newman 
died.  X 

It  was  during  the  ministiy  of  Mr.  Newman  that 
Obadiah  Holmes,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Rehoboth, 
introduced  there  the  first  schism  that  appeared  in  "  Pl3Tn- 
outh  Colony."  §  ,  In   1675  the  Indian  war  broke  out, 

♦  After  they  had  bought  their  lands,  the  proprietors  deemed  thcm- 
selYCS  an  independent  body,  but  were  claimed  by  the  goTcmnients  of 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  to  the  latter  of  which  they  were  assigned 
by  the  Commissioners  in  1645. 

t  Cumberland  passed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Rhode  Island  in  1741. 

X  HcY.  Samuel  Newman,  bom  in  England  in  ICOO,  was  educated  at 
Oxford  University,  and  came  to  New  England  in  1636.  He  was  after- 
wards pastor  in  Dorchester  and  Weymouth,  and  finally  settled  in  Reho- 
both.   He  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Cambridge  Concordance." 

^  The  doctrines  embraced  by  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  followers  were 
those  of  the  Baptists,  and  occasioned  considerable  excitement^  The 
trouble  commenced  as  early  as  1649. 

I  One  rather  notable  struggle  took  place  here  early  in  August,  1675. 


and  Rehoboth,  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  could  not  escape  being  the  witness  of  scenes  of 
strife.  ] 

One  affair  with  the  Indians,  which  occurred  in  this 
town,  had,  in  particular,  so  sad  an  ending,  as  to  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  whole  Colony. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1676,  the  greater  portion  of 
Warwick,  R.  I.,  was  destroyed,  and  Capt.  Pierce,  with 
50  Englishmen  and  20  friendly  Indians,  marched 
forth  to  take  revenge  for  the  injury.  The  two  forces 
came  together  near  Blackstone's  house  in  Pawtucket, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  battle  had  commenced, 
that  Pierce  ascertained  the  vast  superiority  of  the  enemy 
in  point  of  numbers.  Entirely  surrounded  in  the  early 
part  of  the  engagement,  with  no  chance  of  escape,  the 
Englishmen  fought  long  and  bravely.  When  night  set- 
tled down  upon  the  surrounding  woodlands,  Capt.  Pierce 
and  his  50  brethren,  together  with  12  of  their  allies, 
lay  dead  on  the  field.  Of  the  opposing  savages,  140 
were  slain.  While  the  conflict  was  raging,  the  people  of 
Rehoboth  learning  of  Pierce's  peril,  marched  forth  to  his 
assistance,  but  arrived  too  late.  The  dead  bodies  of 
their  friends  were  strewn  about  the  ground,  and  these, 
having  gathered  up,  they  buried,  and  then  returned  to 
their  homes.  The  Indians,  elated  with  their  victory, 
proceeded  to  ravage  the  surrounding  country.  Within 
three  days  after  Pierce's  disaster,  80  houses  and  40 
bams  were  burned  in  Rehoboth.  If 

Daktmodth.  — The  old  town  of  Dartmouth  originally 
comprised  the  present  towns  of  Dartmouth,  Acushnet, 
Fairhaven,  and  Wcstport,  and  the  city  of  New  Bedford. 
In  1602  Bartholomew  Gosnold  visited  the  place,  and 
named  a  round  hill,  situated  between  the  Apooncgansct 
and  Pascamansett  rivers.  Heap's  Hill.  Nov.  8,  1652, 
a  party  of  36  persons  met  at  PljTnouth,  and  hav- 
ing purchased  the  title,  made  an  equal  diiision  of  the 
lands  hy  joint  consent.  "But  very  few  of  the  original 
proprietors  occupied  the  soil,  which  was  taken  up  mostly 
b}'  Quakers,  and  men  whose  religious  tenets  were  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  Puritans.     Anthony  Slocum, 

Philip,  forced  out  of  Pocassct  swamp,  had  crossed  Taanton  Riyer,  and 
was  pushing  his  way  towards  Taunton.  Tho  country  through  which  he 
had  fled  was  a  level  plain,  and  soon  his  dusky  warriors  were  perceived 
by  the  people  of  Rehoboth.  These,  animated  and  led  on  by  thch: 
minister,  Rev.  Mr.  Newman,  pursued  the  flying  savages  with  such  vigor 
that  12  of  them  were  slain.    Not  one  of  the  English  was  ixgnred. 

H  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town,  near  tho  Dighton  line,  is  the 
fkmous  **  Annawan*s  Roclc,"  a  huge  mass  of  stone  of  almost  precipitous 
descent,  surrounded,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  by  a  dense  growth 
of  woodland.  Within  the  shelter  thus  aflbrded  Annawan,  the  greatest 
of  Philip's  generals,  had  formed  his  camp,  and  he  was  surprised  and 
captured  by  the  redoubtable  Church,  with  a  handAU  of  men,  on  the 
evening  of  Aug.  28, 1676. 
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and  Ralph  Rassel,  two  of  the  early  settlers  of  Taunton, 
were  among  the  first  occupants  of  Dartmouth.  Some 
came  also  fk)m  Plymouth,  and  some  from  Duxbury. 
The  ancient  names  of  Dartmouth  were  Accushena  and 
Coakset.  It  is  beautifblly  situated  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  in 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  county.  The  town  was 
incorporated  June  8,  1664,  but  was  not  thoroughly  or- 
ganized until  near  the  commencement  of  King  Philip's 
war.  During  that  conflict,  the  exposed  situation  of 
Dartmouth  seemed  to  invite  the  presence  of  the  enemj-, 
who,  in  July,  1676,  descended  upon  the  town,  destroying 
it  utterly,  and  killing  many  of  the  people.* 

The  progress  of  this  town  was  remarkably  slow,  for 
even  as  late  as  1692  there  was  no  Congregational  church 
in  Dartmouth. 

Swansea,  formerly  embraced  within  its  limits  the 
present  town  of  that  name,  besides  Somerset  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Barrington,  and  the  greater  part  of  Warren,  in 
Rhode  Island. 

On  their  journey  to  Sowams  in  1621,  Winslow  and 
Hopkins  passed  through  here,  and  found  the  territory  had 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence,  which  had  visited 
other  parts  of  the  country  some  years  before.  Winslow, 
in  1623,  accompanied  by  John  Hampden,  came  again 
into  this  neighborhood,  this  time  to  visit  the  sick  Massa- 
soit.  While  making  this  journey  they  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  Corbitant,  a  follower  of  Massasoit,  and 
sachem  of  the  Pocasscts.  Ancient  Swansea  was  pur- 
chased from  the  natives,  and  the  title  confirmed  by 
Plymouth  Court.  The  town  was  duly  incorporated  in 
1667,  though  quite  a  number  of  English  and  their  de- 
scendants had  arrived  there  some  years  previous. 

Mr.  Mylcs,  pastor  of  the  church,  and  Capt.  Thomas 
Willet,  a  wealtliy  and  prominent  citizen,  and  the  last  of 
the  Lcyden  company  who  came  to  this  country,  are 
considered  the  fathers  -of  Swansea. 

This  town  will  be  ever  memorable  as  the  place  in 
which  King '  Philip's  war  began.  The  Indians  com- 
menced hostilities  by  plundering  houses  and  killing 
cattle.  Their  unpunished  insolence  at  last  became  so 
intolerable,  that  an  Englishman,  under  a  sudden  impulse 
of  anger,  fired  upon  one  of  them,  wounding  him  se- 
verely. News  of  this  occurrence  was  instantly  sent  to 
Pl3mouth,  and  assistance  requested.  Twenty  horsemen 
from  Bridgewater  answered  the  summons.     At  Meta- 

•  Shortly  alter  this  occurrence  the  Plymonth  forces  were  ordered 
there,  and,  having  induced  aU  the  Dartmouth  Indians  \vho  were  not 
concerned  in  this  outrage,  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  marched 
them  off  to  Plymouth.  Despite  the  remonstrances  of  Ralph  Earle, 
Capts.  Eels  and  Church,  the  warriors  who  were  conspicuous  in  securing 
the  surrender,  the  colonial  government  basely  betrayed  the  confidence 


poisett,  the  house  of  one  Bourne,  had  already  been  gar- 
risoned, within  which  were  collected  70  persons,  only 
16  of  whom  were  men. 

Thither  the  cavalry  proceeded.  Two  days  after  their 
arrival,  a  party  which  had  been  sent  out  from  the  garri- 
son to  bring  in  a  quantity  of  com  from  a  deserted  house, 
were  surprised  by  the  enemy,  and  six  of  their  number 
killed.  The  noise  of  the  firing  was  heard  at  Bourne's, 
but  before  the  soldiers  could  reach  the  scene  the  affair 
was  over. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  troops  were  reinforced,  and  the 
inmates  having  been  sent  over  in  safety  to  Rhode  Island, 
the  garrison  was  abandoned.  Sunday,  the  24th  of  June, 
was  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  That  day,  as  the 
people  of  Swansea  were  returning  fh)m  public  worship, 
they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  and  one  of  their 
number  was  killed  and  two  were  wounded.  Of  the  party 
which  had  been  sent  for  a  surgeon,  two  were  shot  dead 
on  their  mission  of  mercy.  On  the  same  day  the  savages 
attacked  a  house  in  another  part  of  the  town,  and  six 
men  were  murdered.  In  the  meantime  the  torch  had 
been  appHed  to  houses  and  bams,  and  before  many 
days  one-half  the  town  was  destroyed.  Massachusetts 
promptly  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  distressed  set- 
tlers, and  a  company  of  infantry  under  Capt.  Henchman, 
and  a  company  of  cavaliy  under  Capt.  Prentice,  together 
with  110  volunteers,  amongst  whom  were  12  privateers-  i 
men,  with  dogs,  under  charge  of  Capt.  Moseley,  an  old 
buccaneer,  were  sent  to  Swansea,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  28th  of  June. 

At  length,  in  April,  1676,  the  conflict  had  grown  to 
such  alarming  proportions,  and  so  feeble  was  the  sup- 
port that  could  be  given  to  the  different  settlements,  that 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Swansea  fled  to  the  more 
thickly  populated  districts  for  protection.  Later  in  the 
year,  twenty  of  Philip's  party  were  captured  at  Meta- 
poisett,  t  and  the  chief  himself  made  a  narrow  escape 
into  Pocasset. 

Among  the  last  of  the  captives  taken  by  Church,  was 
one,  quite  an  old  man,  named  Conscience,  who  belonged 
in  Swansea.  Thither  he  was  led,  while*  bitterly  lament- 
ing the  fate  of  his  people,  and  sold  to  a  master  of  his 
own  choosing. 

As  the  towns  of  Bristol,  Little  Compton  and  Tiverton 
are  now  included  in  Rhode  Island,  their  history  properly 
belongs  to  that  State. 

reposed  in  its  honor,  and  ordered  the  whole  party  to  the  number  of  160 
to  be  sold  as  slaves  and  transported  out  of  the  eountry. 

t  It  was  at  Metapoisett,  also,  now  known  as  Gardner's  Neck,  that  the 
body  of  Weetamoe,  the  squaw  sachem  of  Pocasset,  was  found  floating 
in  the  water.  Her  head  was  cut  off  and  set  on  a  pole  at  Taunton,  to  the 
great  grief  of  many  of  her  sutyects,  who  were  there  as  prisoners. 
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Fbeetown,  the  present  city  of  Fall  River,  the  villages 
of  Assonet  and  Freetown,  were  originally  embraced 
within  the  territory  of  Freetown,  then  known  as  Asso- 
net. These  lands  were  obtained  by  the  white  people 
throngh  a  regular  purchase.  * 

Although  this  territory  was  purchased  at  so  early  a 
date,  yet  Freetown  was  not  incorporated  until  1683. 
The  first  settlers  were  principally  from  Scituate,  Marsh- 
field,  and  Plymouth.  The  early  names  were  Cudworth, 
Winslow,  Morton,  Reed,  Hathaway,  and  Terry.  There 
was  no  church  organization  there  at  the  termination  of 
the  colonial  government. 

Organization  op  thb  Countt. 

From  the  termination  of  King  Philip's  war  to  the  divi- 
sion of  Plymouth  Colony  into  counties,  the  condition  of 
society  was  in  some  sections  very  deplorable.  In  no 
partof  the  Colony  had  the  ravages  of  war  been  so  severely 
felt  as  in  that  part  afterwards  known  as  Bristol  County. 
Within  this  territory  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Wam- 
panoags,  and  here,  when  the  struggle  commenced,  the 
torch  of  destruction  was  lighted,  nor  did  its  flame  die  out 
till  the  head  of  Philip  was  brought  in  triumph  to  Raynham. 

As  a  result  of  that  contest  many  families  were  broken 
up,  some  towns  were  utterly  ruined,  and  their  local  gov- 
ernments disorganized.  Added  to  this,  the  great  debt 
created  by  the  war  weighed  heavily  upon  the  whole  peo- 
ple, and  constantly  harassed  them  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
store former  prosperity.  But  the  characteristic  energy 
of  the  early  settlers,  many  of  whom  were  yet  living,  was 
transmitted  to  their  offering,  and  at  the  formation  of 
the  county  judiciary  in  1685,  many  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  success  had  been  surmounted. 

Although  education  had  received  some  encouragement, 
yet  only  two  schools  were  established  in  the  county ;  one 
of  these  was  at  Taunton,  the  other  at  Rehoboth,  Com- 
ing as  they  did  from  the  finest  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  Old  "World,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  we  find,  under 
this  order  of  things,  the  ministry  embod3iug  nearly  all 
the  higher  intelligence  of  the  communit}'.  f 

In  1685,  Nicholas  Peck,  Thomas  Leonard,  and  Joseph 
Church  were  appointed  to  hold,  in  Bristol  County,  courts 
somewhat  similar  to  the  ancient  court  of  Common  Pleas. 
The  first  term  of  the  court  holden  in  Bristol  Country,  of 
which  there  is  any  record,  commenced  Oct.  13, 1702,  and 
the  last  term  in  June,  1774. 

A  royal  decree,  which  was  brought  over  in  the  autumn 
of  1746,  fixed  new  boundary  lines  for  the  Provinces  of 

♦  The  deed,  l)earlng  date  April  2, 1669,  was  duly  attested  by  "Wam- 
sitta  and  Tattapannxn. 
t  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  that,  at  this  period,  parties  were  hon- 


Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  By  that  decree  Bris- 
tol, Tiverton,  Saconet  and  a  part  of  Rehoboth  and  Swan- 
sea passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  Province. 

An  act  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  enacted 
in  November,  1746,  made  Taunton  the  shire  town  of 
Bristol  County.  The  first  court  opened,  under  the  new 
order  of  aflkirs,  was  holden  at  Taunton,  Dec.  9,  1746. 
During  all  these  years  a  military  oiganization  was  in 
existence  in  the  count}\  The  war  of  1690  was  con- 
ducted by  CoL  Church.  At  the  capture  of  the  fortress 
of  Louisburg,  June  17,  1745,  Joseph  Hodges  of  Free- 
town, who  was  major  of  the  Bristol  County  regiment,  lost 
his  life.  His  son,  Capt.  Joseph  Hodges,  was  killed  in 
1756,  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  In  1762  there  was 
also  a  militia  regiment  in  the  county,  composed  of  com- 
panies fh)m  Taunton,  Eaynham,  Fasten,  Norton,  Mans- 
field, and  Attleborough.  March  25  of  that  year,  Samuel 
Wilde  of  Taunton  was  appointed  colonel,  superseded  in 
1 774  by  Greorge  Godfrey  of  Taunton.  This  organization 
continued  until  the  Revolution*  In  the  distribution  of 
honors  that  was  made  at  that  period.  Col.  Grodfrey  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  was  the  first 
citizen  of  Bristol  County  to  whom  such  a  commission 
was  granted.  His  rank  gave  him  the  command  of  all 
the  militia  in  the  county. 

In  October,  1776,  a  "Train  of  Artillery"  was  organ- 
ized, known  as  the  Norton  Artillery,  an  organization 
which  performed  invaluable  service  in  the  Revolution. 

Taunton  has  the  honor  of  having  passed,  early  in  the 
Independence  agitation,  most  eloquently  patriotic  and 
ringing  resolutions  in  favor  of  colonial  independence  of 
Great  Britain ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Freetown  en- 
joys the  reputation  of  having  been,  during  that  memor- 
able struggle,  the  stronghold  of  the  Tories  in  Bristol 
County,  At  a  town  meeting,  held  there  in  1768,  to  send 
delegates  to  a  convention  in  Boston,  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  condemning  the  measures  of  the  king/  83 
votes  were  cast,  of  which  23  were  Tory.  In  1775,  Gov. 
Gage,  at  the  request  of  Col.  Thomas  Gilbert,  sent  arms 
to  Freetown,  whereupon  a  company  of  royalist  militia 
was  mustered  in  with  the  avowed  intention  of  putting 
down  the  Whigs  of  the  town.  Their  actions  at  length 
aroused  the  anger  of  the  ''  rebels"  in  the  remainder  of 
the  county,  and  Gilbert  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Boston. 

Towns. 
Fall    River. — ^This   important    manufacturing    city 
is    situated    on     somewhat    elevated    ground    at   the 

ored  with  a  seat  npon  the  bench,  not  so  much  fbr  their  legal  attainments 
as  for  their  good  judgment  and  sound  sense,  and  their  unqaestioned 
problQr. 
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mouth  of  Taunton  River,  and  near  the  head  of 
Mt.  Hope  Bay.  The  harbor  is  safe  and  commo- 
dious, affording  anchorage  for  vessels  of  the  largest 
size.  The  town  was  incorporated  under  its  present 
name,  Feb.  2G,  1803.  The  next  year  the  name  was 
changed  to  Troy,  but  in  1834  the  original  name  was  re- 
sumed. This  latter  is  derived  from  the  Indian  word 
Quequechan,  meaning  Falling  Water,  and  designating 
a  small  stream  which  takes  its  rise  in  a  chain  of  long 
and  narrow  ponds  known  as  Watuppa,  or  Place  of  Boats. 
These  ponds  are  fed  by  perpetual  springs,  and  afford  a 
volume  of  water  that  is  ever  constant,  never  liable  to  ex- 
cess, and  of  sufficient  power  for  the  largest  manufacto- 
ries. The  Quequechan  derives  additional  force  from  its 
rapid  descent,  which,  in  the  course  of  half  a  mile, 
amounts  to  132  feet.  In  1803,  there  were  eighteen 
dwelling-houses  and  one  hundred  persons  in  Fall  River. 
The  first  building  of  any  note  erected  in  the  new  cor- 
poration was  the  town  house,  completed  in  1805.  It  was 
built  at  Steep  Brook,  then  the  centre  of  business,  and 
served  its  purpose  until  1825,  when  a  new  one  was  erect- 
ed on  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  North  Cemeter}'. 

The  first  regular  mail  was  received  Feb.  12,  1811,  and 
the  same  year  Col.  Jos.  Durfeo,  in  company  with  others, 
built  a  cotton  mill  in  Globe  Village.  This  mill  was  a 
small  wooden  structure,  and  stood  on  the  ground  which 
is  now  the  comer  of  Main  and  Globe  streets. 

In  October,  1813,  a  structure  three  stories  in  height? 
GO  feet  in  length,  and  40  feet  in  breadth,  known  as  the 
Fall  River  Mill,  was  erected  on  the  Quequechan  at  the 
head  of  the  third  falls  from  tide  water,  and  manufactur- 
ing was  begun  the  following  year.  The  dressing  of  yarn 
for  the  looms  was,  at  first,  the  source  of  much  annoy- 
ance, and  it  was  some  years  before  the  present  satisfac- 
tory method  was  obtained.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  this  mill  in  1819,  did  not  exceed  35. 
It  was  not  until  1820  that  the  enterprise  began  to  yield 
any  appreciable  gains  to  the  stockholders  ;  but  after  that 
time  the  results  were  very  satisfactor}\  Successive  en- 
largements became  necessary  in  1827  and  in  1839.  In 
18C8  the  factory  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  in  the 
succeeding  year  the  present  mill  was  erected.  This 
structure  is  of  stone,  five  stories  high,  275  feet  long,  73 
feet  wide,  and  contains  600  looms  and  25,992  spindles,  j 
operated  by  two  turbine  wheels  of  140  horse  power,  and 
a  Corliss  engine  of  800  horse  power.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  company  has  placed  7,000,000  yards  of  cloth 
on  the  market  annually.  The  Troy  Cotton  and  Woollen 
Manufactory,  another  of  the  older  establishments  in  Fall 
River,  contains  932  looms,  88,928  spindles,  producing 
more  than  10,000,000  yards  of  print  cloth   annually-. 


From  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  above  men- 
tioned mills,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  Fall 
River.  Between  1820  and  1830,  several  large  corpora- 
tions were  organized.  By  the  tariff  bill  of  1824,  a  new 
stimulus  was  given  to  the  energies  of  the  people,  and  the 
whole  county  rejoiced  over  its  beneficial  effects.*  While 
in  1820  the  population  of  the  town  was  but  1,594,  in 
1830  it  had  risen  to  4,159. 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  Troy,  as  the  town  was 
then  called,  was  Issued  Jan.  6,  1826,  by  Nathan  Hall, 
and  called  the  "  Fall  River  Monitor."  At  that  date,  but 
four  churches  were  in  existence  here.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists,  with  Rev.  Mr.  Read  pastor,  worshipped  in  a 
house  on  the  site  of  the  present  Annawan  Street  school- 
house.  The  Baptists  still  worshipped  in  the  old  meeting- 
house near  the  buttonwood  tree,  with  Rev.  Job  Borden 
as  pastor.  The  Methodists  held  meetings  in  the  old 
school-house  at  the  comer  of  South  Main  and  Annawan 
streets.  Of  the  places  of  worship  of  other  denomina- 
tions we  are  not  advised.  That  the  Catholics,  who  now 
form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population,  had  no  church 
here,  we  are  positive,  as,  for  many  years  subsequent, 
they  were  obliged  to  seek  spiritual  advice  and  consola- 
tion from  a  priest  in  Taunton,  nearly  twenty  miles  away. 
At  the  present  time  the  Catholics  have  six  churches  in 
Fall  River.  The  number  of  churches  and  missions,  of 
all  denominations,  is  twenty-nine. 

A  writer,  who  sailed  up  the  river  to  Somerset,  speaks 
of  Fall  River  as  being  at  this  time  "a  city  of  the 
wilderness  rising  in  the  midst  of  trees,  hills,  waterfalls, 
and  niral  scenery."  It  then  contained  36  stores,  a 
tavern,  with  a  stone  post  S6  feet  high,  tliree  physicians, 
one  lawyer,  and  a  bank,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 

Previous  to  1825,  the  only  means  of  communication 
between  Fall  River  and  the  neighboring  towns  was  by 
means  of  private  carriages,  but  in  that  year  a  stage  line 
was  established  from  Providence  and  New  Bedfoixl,  and 
had  its  terminus  at  Sladc's  Ferry.  There  was  also 
another  lino  which  ran  to  Boston,  Bristol,  and  Newport 
via  Bristol  Ferry.  In  1826,  a  horse  boat  was  put  on  at 
Blade's  Fcny,  and  by  this  means  the  stages  crossed  to 
Fall  River.  This  primitive  transfer  boat  was  superseded 
in  1847,  by  the  steam  ferry-boat  "  Faith."  In  1827,  the 
steamer  ''Hancock"  commenced  running  regularly  be- 
tween this  place  and  Providence.     On  May  19th,  the 

♦  There  are  now  nearly  thirty  manufoctories  in  Fall  Riyer,  deroted  to 
the  production  of  cotton,  linen  and  wooUen  goods,  and  prints.  Besides 
those,  there  are  namcrous  mochhie  shops,  a  bleachery,  a  largo  iron  and 
nail  works,  cooper  shops,  a  carriage  factory,  marble  works,  &c  Good 
outlets  for  the  products  of  these  varied  hidustries  are  afforded  by  a 
raibroad  to  Providence,  another  to  Boston,  and  by  a  fine  steamboat  line 
to  New  York. 
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steamer  "Marco  Bozzaris"  was  advertised  to  run  be- 
tween Dighton  and  New  York,  stopping  at  Fall  River, 
passengers  to  be  taken  by  stage  from  Dighton  to  Boston. 

Many  prosperous  days  had  shone  through  long  years 
upon  Fall  River ;  but  at  length  a  severe  blow  was  given 
its  interests  by  the  conflagration  which  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  1843,  The  fire,  the  origin  of  which  was  acci- 
dental, broke  out  in  a  carpenter's  shop  on  the  north  side  of 
Borden  Street,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  July  2,  of  the 
year  above  named.  The  flames,  aided  by  a  strong  south 
wind,  spread  rapidly  in  a  northerly  direction,  and,  in  the 
course  of  seven  hours  burned  over  twentj'  acres  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  village.  The  value  of  the  property 
destroyed  was  estimated  at  over  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
This  disaster  to  the  town,  however,  served  but  to  stimu- 
late the  inherent  enei^es  of  the  people,  and  not  a  great 
while  elapsed  ere  beautifUl  ediflces  adorned  the  scene  of 
desolation. 

The  very  latest,  and,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  by  far  the 
heaviest  and  saddest  blow  that  has  ever  befallen  Fall 
River — still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  —  is,  it  were 
hardly  necessary  to  mention,  the  stupendous  defalcations 
of  three  men,  occupying  at  the  time  of  their  fall,  promi- 
nent and  highly  responsible  official  and  social  positions — 
S.  Angier  Chace,  Greorge  F.  Hathaway,  and  Charles  P. 
Stickney;  all  of  whom  are  now,  as  convicted  felons, 
pa}ing  the  penalty  of  their  ill-judged  acts. 

In  1854,  Fall  River  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  and 
May  6th  of  that  year,  James  Buffinton  was  elected 
mayor. 

In  the  dark  hours  of  the  Rebellion,  which  came  on  dur- 
ing the  next  decade,  the  people  of  the  new  city  were 
unsurpassed  in  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Promptly  her  sons  responded  to  their  country^'s  call,  and 
many  a  battle-fleld  was  consecrated  with  the  blood  of  her 
sons.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war  the  population 
of  this  place  had  risen  to  17,525,  and,  in  the  next 
twelve  years,  the  census  rose  to  45,113. 

Of  public  buildings  in  Fall  River,  those  that  present 
the  most  pleasing  appearance  are  the  new  Central  Con- 
gregational Church,  erected  in  1875,  and  built  of  brick 
and  sandstone  in  the  earty  English  Grothic  stjle;  the 
Episcopal  Church,  Borden's  Block,  and  the  city  hall. 
The  Public  Library  and  Reading-room  is  located  on  the 
lower  floor  of  the  city  hall,  and  contains  upwards  of 
15,000  volumes. 

There  are  two  public  parks  in  Fall  River,  one  located 
in  the  north-east  and  the  other  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city.  The  latter,  overlooking  as  it  does  Mt.  Hope  Ba^', 
and  afibrding  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, promises  to  be,  when  the  newly  planted  trees  and 


shrubbery  shall  have  attained  a  sturdy  growth,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  spots  in  New  England. 

Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  comprising  seventy-five  acres  of 
land,  is  situated  in  the  north-easterly  part  of  the  dty.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  resting-place  for  the  dead.  The 
ground,  somewhat  elevated,  is  well  laid  out  with  grav- 
elled roadways  and  walks,  marked  by  many  monuments 
of  a  high  order  of  artistic  merit. 

The  splendid  water- works  system  with  which  this  city 
is  supplied,  went  into  operation  Jan.  5,  1874,  and  the 
first  water  was  supplied  to  the  city  on  January  8th  of  the 
same  3'car. 

Biographical  Sketches. — ^Hon.  James  Bufllnton,  the 
first  mayor  of  Fall  River,  was  bom  in  that  city  March 
16,  1817.  He  received  many  honors  from  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  held  eminent  positions  in  the  service  of  the 
government.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
Congress ;  general  treasury  agent  under  President  John- 
son, and  revenue  collector  for  the  First  Massachusetts 
District  from  1864  to  1870.  He  died  while  a  member  of 
the  lower  house  of  Congress,  March  6,  1874. 

Hon.  Edward  P.  Buffinton,  for  some  years  mayor  of 
Fall  River,  and  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  that 
cit3',  was  bom  in  Westport,  Mass.,  Sept.  16,  1814.  His 
death  occurred  Oct.  2,  1871. 

New  Bedford.  —  This  beautiful  and  prosperous  city 
is  situated  on  the  westerl}^  side  of  Acushnet  River,  a  small 
estuar}',  near  the  westem  end  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  It  was 
originally  a  part  of  Dartmouth,  from  which  it  was  set  off", 
and,  including  the  present  town  of  Fairhaven,  was  incor- 
porated in  1787.  Bedford,  the  early  name  of  the  old 
village,  was  given  it  in  honor  of  Joseph  Russel,  who 
bore  the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Mr. 
Russel  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  of 
Ralph  Russel,  who  early  came  to  Taunton,  and  helped 
establish  an  iron  forge  there,  but  subsequently  came  to 
Dartmouth,  where  he  became  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness at  a  place  now  known  as  Russel's  Mills.  After- 
ward, when  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  another 
village  of  Bedford  in  the  State,  the  present  city  of  New 
Bedford  took  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  designated. 

New  Bedford  is  55  miles  south-east  frx)m  Boston,  and 
228  north-east  from  New  York.  The  land  rises  grad- 
ually from  the  river,  and,  as  the  streets  are  well  laid  out, 
and  some  of  the  buildings  quite  handsome,  an  excellent 
view  is  afforded  from  the  harbor.  Although  continuing 
to  be  a  part  of  the  ancient  Dartmouth  until  after  the 
Revolution,  yet  the  village  of  Bedford  was  as  distinctly 
known  through  a  long  number  of  years  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  incorporation,  as  if  it  were  a  place 
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enjoying  its  own  municipal  privileges.  Therefore  many 
of  the  important  events  which  have  occurred  in  this 
neighborhood  will  be  given  as  part  of  the  history  of  the 
present  city. 

The  struggles  for  existence  of  the  first  settlers  in  this 
section  of  the  Old  Colony  were  manifold  and  bitter. 
Being  for  the  most  part  Quakers,  their  religious  views 
were  at  variance  with  those  of  PljTnouth  Court,  and 
earned  for  them  the  distrust  of  the  greater  portion  of 
their  Puritan  brethren.  The  rocky  nature  of  the  land 
obliged  them  to  locate  only  in  those  places  which  ad- 
mitted of  easy  cultivation,  so  that  the  commencement  of 
King  Philip's  war  found  the  homes  of  the  people  scat- 
tered at  long  inten'als  one  from  the  other,  and  an  easy 
prey  to  the  Indians.  Yet,  in  the  harvest  of  their  sor- 
rows were  sown  the  seeds  of  ftiture  prosperity.  The 
unyielding  character  of  the  soil,  together  with  the  recol- 
lection of  their  former  labors,  and  their  almost  barren 
results,  at  length  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  this  por- 
tion of  Dartmouth  to  seek  other  modes  of  living.  The 
whale  fishery,  with  its  large  profits,  had  for  many  3'ears 
attracted  the  attention  of  maritime  countries,  and  into 
this  enterprise  the  people  of  Bedford  entered  with  a 
spirit  worthy  of  their  pr(^enitors.  The  first  ship 
launched  was  the  "Dartmouth,"  in  the  year  1767.  She 
made  her  first  voyage  to  London  with  a  cargo  of  whale 
oil.*  The  early  ventures  of  the  New  Bedford  people  in 
the  whaling  business  were  necessarily'  small,  but  success 
crowning  their  first  efforts,  other  and  larger  vessels  were 
put  into  the  business. 

The  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  1812,  f  however, 
brought  ruin  to  many  whose  wealth  was  principally  in 
marine  property ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 
the  prudence,  skill,  and  daring  of  New  Bedford  sailors 
triumphed,  and  in  the  end  achieved  for  their  native  city 
the  honor,  which  she  wears  to-day,  of  being  the  largest 
whaling  port  in  the  world.  During  the  struggle  for 
independence,  the  harbors  of  Buzzard's  Bay  were  not 
alone -resorts  for  whaling  vessels;  they  were  also  ren- 
dezvous for  privateersmen  and  prizes  taken  from  the 
enemy.  This  fact  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  he  dispatched,  in  1778,  a  fleet  under 
command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  Earle  Grey,  for  the 
destruction  of  property  in  that  part  of  the  New  England 

coast,  t 
The  good  people  of  Bedford  village  were  the  witnesses 

*  This  ship  afterwards  came  into  Boston  freighted  with  tea,  which 
historians  say  was  disposed  of  in  rather  a  peculiar  manner. 

t  "  It  (the  war  of  1812)  vroB  a  sad  war  for  our  little  community," 
remarks  Mr.  Crapo,  "  for  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  swept  fh>m 
the  ocean,  and  it  was  on  the  ocean  alone  that  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Bedford  depended  for  their  support."    It  was  this  disagreeable  fact, 


of  the  first  naval  battle  of  the  Revolution.  "  On  the  5th 
of  May  (1775),  Capt.  Linzee,  of  the  '  Falcon,'  captured 
two  provincial  sloops  at  Bedford.  He  intended  to  send 
them  to  l^Iartha's  Vineyard,  and  freight  sheep  to  Boston  ; 
but  the  Bedford  people  fitted  out  two  sloops,  with  thirty 
men,  and  retook  the  captured  vessels,  with  fifteen  men  on 
board.  In  the  action  three  of  the  '  Falcon's '  crew  were 
wounded,  and  one  of  them  mortally.  Thirteen  prisoners 
were  sent  to  Cambridge."  —  Prothingkam's  Siege  of 
Boston, 

.The  command  in  this  gallant  action  was  divided  be- 
tween Capt.  i^ery  and  Nathaniel  Pope.  As  many  of 
the  people  of  Bedford  had  at  that  time  conscientious 
scruples  about  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  Greorge 
III.,  the  prisoners  were  hastily  sent  to  Taunton,  in  order 
to  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

While  these  noble  exploits  were  being  performed  at 
home,  there  were  those  who,  in  divers  places,  reflected 
honor  on  their  native  town,  and  the  records  at  the  State 
House  point  to  the  names  of  many  of  the  sons  of  ancient 
Dartmouth,  who  made  a  cheerful  offering  of  their  lives 
for  the  freedom  of  their  country.  It  has  biefore  been 
intimated  that  at  the  cessation  of  hostihties  the  whahng 
business,  with  the  progress  of  which  the  history  of  New 
Bedford  is  so  intimately  connected,  was  almost  prostrate. 
Yet  it  is  impossible,  at  this  date,  to  fully  realize  the 
deplorable  condition  of  affairs  that  then  existed.  Many 
merchants  were  bankrupt ;  others  had  all  their  vessels 
de8tro3'ed;  while  those  more  fortunate  were  seriously 
embarrassed  by  the  duty  imposed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment on  oils  shipped  from  foreign  ports.  Though  sadly 
crippled,  yet  it  was  with  stout  hearts  these  merchants 
bent  themselves  to  the  work  of  repairing  their  fortunes. 
As  an  evidence  of  their  enterprise  and  energy  we  will 
instance  the  fact  that  the  ship  *'  Rebecca,"  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Joseph  Kearsley  master,  was  the  first  American 
vessel  that  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  obtained  a  cargo  of 
oil  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  village  of  Bed- 
ford in  1801  was  185.  The  public  buildings  were  a 
meeting-house  for  Friends,  one  for  Congregationalists, 
two  large  school-houses, — one  for  each  of  these  soci- 
eties, —  an  almshouse,  and  a  small  market-house.  In 
1803,  there  were  owned  in  New  Bedford,  32  ships  and 
31  brigs.  House  lots  sold  at  from  $500  to  $2,000  each, 
according  to  location. 

perhaps,  as  much  as  the  **  peace  "  procliyitles  of  the  people,  that  led  to 
their  decidedly  unpatriotic  dcliyerances,  July  21,  1814,  in  town  meet- 
ing, unqualifiedly  disapproying,  by  formal  vote,  of  the  war  then  in 
progress. 

X  The  loss  of  property  by  this  visit  of  the  British  has  been  pretty 
generally  estimated  at  £20,000. 
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Among  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  affairs  of  the  town  at  this  period  none 
labored  more  earnestly  than  the  Rotch  family.  Their 
efforts  were  characterized  by  a  spirit  and  zeal  trulj^ 
admirable.  On  Tuesday,  Nov.  27,  1792,  was  issued  the 
first  newspaper  published  in  New  Bedford.  It  was 
entitled  "The  Medley,  or  New  Bedford  Marine  Jour- 
nal," and  was  *' printed  and  published  by.  John  Roteh, 
at  his  oflSce  near  Rotch's  Wharf."  How,  or  when,  its 
existence  terminated,  we  cannot  determine.  The  suc- 
cessor of  " The  Medley"  was  "The  Columbian  Courier," 
edited  by  Abraham  Sherman,  at  the  Four  Comers.  It, 
like  its  predecessor,  was  a  weekly  paper,  and  continued  a 
Utile  more  tiian  five  years.  The  first  number  appeared 
Dec.  8,  1799.  In  1803,  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of 
business,  the  first  banking  institution  of  the  village  was 
incorporated.  It  was  styled  "  The  Bedford  Bank,"  and 
started  with  a  capital  of  $60,000,  which  was  subse- 
quently increased  to  $160,000.  Thomas  Howland, 
president. 

The  "Bedford  Marine  Insurance  Company"  was 
established  in  1805,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000. 

In  1847,  New  Bedford  received  its  city  charter.* 
With  their  advancement  in  wealth  the  merchants  of  New 
Bedford  have  evinced  a  spirit  of  enterprise  commendable 
to  other  localities  in  the  county.  Taught  by  sad  experi- 
ence the  folly  of  placing  their  reliance  on  one  industry 
alone,  they  have,  with  an  increase  of  money-power, 
built  up  around  them  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  f 

Of  that  class  of  sterling  men,  men  of  clear  heads, 
stout  hearts,  and  strong  arms,  to  whom  New  Bedford 
is  indebted  for  her  present  proud  position,  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  better  example  than  Cornelius  Grinnell.  His 
ancestors  came  over  from  England  in  1710  and  settled  in 
Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  where  Capt  Grinnell  was  bom 
Feb.  11,  1758.  At  an  early  age  he  removed  to  New 
Bedford,  and  served  his  time  at  the  hatter's  trade  with 

•  Its  population  was  then,  exclusiye  of  Fairhayen,  15,000.  Three 
years  previoas,  the  value  of  oil  and  bone  brought  hito  the  town  was 
1^,063,324.  In  1853,  the  products  of  the  whale  fishery  realized  ||10,- 
763,107.83;  but  it  was  in  1857  that  this  Industry  reached  its  highest 
point  in  capital,  vessels,  and  tonnage.  During  the  latter  year  the  Now 
Bedford  whaling  fleet  of  829  ships  and  outfits  was  worth  more  than 
912,000,000,  and  required  the  services  of  10,000  seamen.  In  the  war  for 
secession  the  ships  and  outfits  belonging  to  this  port,  destroyed  by 
Confcdeiate  privateers,  amounted  in  value  to  about  91f 500,000.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1871>  thirty-three  ships  had  to  be  abandoned  in  the  ice  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Twenty-two  of  the  number  belonged  in  New  Bed- 
ford, and  were  valued,  regardless  of  the  oil  and  bone  on  board,  at 
91,090,000. 

t  Beside  the  mannfiicture  of  the  products  of  the  whikle  fishery,  there 
are  at  present  two  shipyards,  five  boat-building  establishments,  three 
most  and  spar  yards,  and  a  cordage  factory  in  the  city.  There  is  also  a 
xollhig,  slitting,  and  noil  mill,  two  hollow  ware  and  casting  ftir- 
naoes ;  establishments  for  the  manu&cture  of  steam-engines,  iron  rail- 


his  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Austin.  At  the  termination 
of  his  apprenticeship  he  started  in  business  for  himself, 
but  was  left  bankrupt  by  the  burning  of  the  town  by  the 
British  in  1778.  Being  a  person  of  gi*eat  determination 
of  character  he  soon  sought  other  methods  to  mend  his 
circumstances,  and  shortly  we  find  him,  yet  a  young 
man,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  shipmaster.  From  the 
time  that  he  obtained  command  of  a  vessel  fortune 
seemed  to  smile  upon  his  labors,  and  ere  long  he  became 
the  possessor  of  ample  means  and  a  wide  reputation. 
He  died  in  the  city  of  his  adoption  April  19,  1850,  leav- 
ing to  posterity,  besides  his  large  wealth,  an  unsullied 
name.  | 

A  noted  merchant  of  New  Bedford  was  Greorge 
Howland,  for  many  years  president  of  the  Bedford  Com- 
mercial Bank.  He  died  the  possessor  of  great  wealth. 
May  21,  1852,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Among  his  be- 
quests were  $15,000  to  a  Friends'  School  at  Haverford, 
Pa. ;  $5,000  for  a  school  in  North  Carolina ;  and  $50,000 
in  trust  for  a  school  for  young  females. 

Throughout  a  great  portion  of  the  last  century  New 
Bedford  was  the  home  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel 
West.  He  was  bom  at  Yarmouth,  March  4,  1730; 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1754,  and  was 
ordained  as  a  minister  in  1761.  Four  years  later,  hav- 
ing become  a  strong  Whig  partisan,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  convention  for  framing  the  Constitution 
of  Massachusetts,  and  subsequent!}*  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Dr.  West  was  the  author  of  several  books,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston.    He  died  Sept.  24,  1807. 

Hon.  Jabez  D.  Hammond,  LL.  D.,  a  distinguished 
jurist  and  author,  member  of  Congress  from  New  York, 
and  also  State  senator  and  county  judge,  was  bom  in 
New  Bedford  Aug.  2,  1778,  and  died  Aug.  18,  1855. 

Hon.  John  Henry  CMord,  whom  Massachusetts  hon- 

ing)  and  fence,  chemical  preparations,  metal  sheathing  for  vessels,  yel- 
low sheathing,  a  copper  manufactory,  and  two  brass  foundries.  Added 
to  these  is  a  large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil,  and 
carriage-shops  that  turned  out  #183,100  worth  of  work  in  1875.  There 
is  also  an  immense  amount  of  work  done  in  flouring  mills,  copper-bolt 
factories,  boot  and  shoe  shops,  looking-glass  and  picture-frame  estab- 
lishments. In  1875,  the  amount  of  capital  inyestcd  in  the  monufiEicture 
of  cotton  cloth  was  ||3, 100,000,  and  the  value  of  goods  mode  and  work 
done  the  same  year  was  92,836,703. 

t  His  son,  Joseph  Grinnell,  bom  in  1788,  became  a  distingoished 
merchant,  and  represented  his  district  In  Congress  from  1844-52. 

Another  son  was  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  bom  in  New  Bedford  Nov.  3, 
1803.  After  finishhig  bis  studies  at  a  «*  Friends'  Academy  "  he  be- 
came engaged  in  mercantile  affiurs,  and  was  frequently  sent  abroad  as 
supercargo.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1839-41.  In 
1869,  Mr.  Grinnell  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York ; 
but  it  was  as  a  promoter  of  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Expedition  that  he  was 
most  disthiguished. 
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ored  with  the  highest  office  in  her  gift,  was  for  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life  a  resident  of  New  Bedford. 

New  Bedford  has  a  population  of 
26,000.  Many  of  the  private  resi- 
dences are  quite  beautiful,  while 
some  of  the  public  buildings  evi- 
dence a  fine  architectural  taste. 
The  custom-house,  city  hall,  and 
post-office  are  imposing  structures 
of  native  granite.  The  latter  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1836,  at  a  cost 
of  $31,700.  The  customs  building 
was  completed  in  1839,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $60,000.  New  Bedford, 
Pile  earnest  in  trying  to  satisfy 
I  material  aspirations  of  her  peo- 
ple, has  not  been  negligent  of  their 
intellectual  needs.  Under  the  will 
of  Sylvia  Ann  Rowland,  the  city  of 
New  Bedford  was  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  $100,000  ''  for  the  promo- 
tion and  support,  within  the  city,  of 
liberal  education  and  the  enlarge- 
ment, fh)mtime  to  time,  of  the  Free 
Public  Librarj-.'*  The  latter  build- 
ing was  completed  in  1857,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  It 
contains  83,000  volumes,  besides  numerous  pamphlets, 
and  has  an  annual  income  from  trust  funds  of  $3,156. 
New  Bedford  was  made  a  shire  _^^— 

town  for  holding   courts  in  ^..---^"'^ 

1827.     Most  of  the  religious  .  ' 

denominations  have  erected 
edifices  in  New  Bedford ;  but 
those  alone  worthy  of  special 
mention  are  the  Unitarian, 
Congregational,  Episcopal, 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
The  Methodist  and  Baptist 
denominations  are  not  with- 
out a  fair  representation  in 
this  thriving  city  by  the  sea. 

Taunton.  —  The  iron  en- 
terprise, initiated  by  the 
Leonards  in  1652,  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  basis  of  the 
wealth  and  world-wide  celefe- 
rity  of  the  present  city  of 
Taunton.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  centur}^,  Samuel  Leonard,  Samuel 
and  William  A.  Crocker,  all  lineal  descendants  of  the 
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ancient  iron-workers,  engaged,  under  the  firm-name  of 
Leonard  &  Crockers,  in  a  branch  of  the  favorite  industry 
of  their  forefathers,  in  the  village  of 
Hopewell,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  town.  The  slitting  and  nail 
mills  of  these  parties  not  only  fur- 
nished emplo3'ment  to  hundreds  of 
families  in  this  vicinity,  but  also 
gave  to  the  products  of  Taunton 
manufacture  a  repute  which  justly 
increased  in  succeeding  years. 

In  1807,  after  the  death  of  Samuel 
Leonard  and  William  A.  Crocker, 
Samuel  Crocker  having  associated 
with  himself  Thomas  Bush  and 
Charles  Richmond,  the  business  was 
continutid  under  their  management 
for  a  number  of  years.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  on  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Bush,  the  business  was  con- 
ducted by  the  remaining  members 
of  the  firm. 

Messrs.  Crocker  &  Richmond  not 
only  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
copper  and  iron,  but,  in  1823,  they, 
with  others,  were  empowered  "  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
bleaching  and  printing  cottons,  muslins,  and  silks."  By 
their  enterprise,  many  foreign  mechanics,  mostly  English, 
__  were  called  to  the  place,  and 

"^"^^^^  Taunton  acquired  the  reputa- 

"^  \  tion  of  being  one  of  the  larg- 

est manufacturing  towns  in 
the  State. 

When  W.  A.  Crocker  died, 
in  1807,  he  bequeathed  to  his 
sons,  Samuel  L.,  William  A. 
and  George  A.  Crocker,  be- 
sides a  goodly  share  of  wealth, 
not  a*  little ^f  the  character- 
istic tact  and  energy  of  his 
progenitors. 

It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  these  young  men 
should  be  found  devoting 
themselves  with  all  their  in- 
herited vigor  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  industry  which 
had  received,  as  yet,  but  in- 
different attention  in  these 
parts.  The  copper-works  was  originated  by  the  Crocker 
Brothers  in  1825,  and  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
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$200,000  the  following  year.  The  machinery  of  the 
company  was  located  in  Norton,  but  the  office  was 
on  Main  Street,  in  Taunton,  in  rooms  over  the  Taunton 
Bank.  From  the  start  the  enterprise  was  a  positive  suc- 
cess. Besides  manufacturing  a  large  amount  of  other 
copper  material  for  the  General  Government,  Crocker 
Bros.,  from  1830  to  1853,  furnished  coin  to  the  United 
States  Mint  of  the  value  of  $75,000  annually.  The 
immense  increase  in  their  business,  and  the  better  facili- 
ties for  transportation  afforded  by  Taunton,  at  length 
determined  the  company  to  remove  the  greater  part  of 
their  works  to  the  latter  place,  where  they  are  now  in 
operation.  From  time  to  time,  other  stockholders  have 
bought  in,  and  the  capital  stock  increased,  until  it  is  at 
present  $900,000.  The  only  surviving  member  of  the 
Crocker  Bros.,  is  the  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Crocker,  now  in 
his  75th  year.  He  represented  his  district  two  terms  in 
Congress. 

In  1827,  Albert  Field,  then  a  young  man  of  thirty, 
constructed  his  first  machine  for  the  manufacture  of 
brads.  His  place  of  business  was  on  the  east  side  of  Spring 
Street,  near  the  site  of  the  present  extensive  works  of 
A.  Field  &  Sons.  Thi^ee  years  later,  he  purchased  one 
of  Reed's  tack-machines,  and  employed  E.  S.  Caswell  to 
take  charge  of  it.  Under  the  combined  inventive  genius 
of  employer  and  employee,  and  the  judicious  management 
of  the  former,  the  business  prospered.  One  machine 
after  another  was  built,  the  buildings  were  enlarged,  im- 
provements in  the  methods  of  manufacturing  were  origi- 
nated or  adopted,  until  now  the  tack-works,  started  by 
Albert  Field  in  1827,  is  the  leading  concern  of  its  kind 
on  the  Western  Continent. 

Another  local  industry  merits  particular  notice  in  the 
history  of  Taunton.  This  is  the  manufacture  of  britannia, 
introduced  by  Isaac  Babbitt  in  1824.  Six  years  later  the 
Taunton  Britannia  Manufacturing  Company  was  organ- 
ized, and  commenced  operations  on  the  present  site  of 
Reed  &  Barton's  works.  From  this  beginning  has  grown 
the  present  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  britannia, 
albata,  silver  and  silver-plated  ware,  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Reed  <&  Barton,  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  United  States. 
In  good  times,  about  500  hands  are  employed. 

William  Mason,  whose  splendid  mechanical  genius 
has  made  him  conspicuous  in  the  business  annals 
of  our  country,  came  to  Taunton  from  Connecticut, 
when  Crocker,  Richmond  &  Co.  were  at  the  height  of 
their  prosperity.  It  was  while  emplo3'ed  in  the  machine- 
shop  of  Messrs.  Leach  &  Keith  that  he  brought  to  per- 
fection the  great  invention  of  his  life.  This  was  the 
"  self-acting  mule,"  the  manufacture  of  which  has  added 
greatly  to  the  material  prosperity  of  his  adopted  city. 


Mr.  Mason  began,  in  1845,  the  erection  of  Mason's 
Machine  Works.  The  main  shop  was  815  feet  long  and 
three  stories  high,  but  a  rapidly  increasing  business  has 
compelled  the  erection  of  building  after  building,  until 
now  the  works  cover  an  area  of  six  acres.  At  first,  Mr. 
Mason  confined  himself  to  the  production  of  cotton  and 
woollen  machinery,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  he  was 
eminently  successful.  Subsequently  he  modified  and 
enlarged  his  plans,  and,  in  1853,  brought  out  his  first 
locomotive,  which  immediately  elicited  warmest  praise 
from  mechanics  for  its  beauty  and  remarkable  83'mmetry 
of  design.  During  the  Rebellion,  Mr.  Mason  did  quite  a 
business  in  the  manufacture  of  firearms  for  the  govern- 
ment, producing,  for  a  short  period,  as  many  as  600 
Springfield  rifles  per  week.  Some  years  ago  he  made 
an  improvement  in  car  wheels,  and  erected  a  foun- 
dry for  their  production.  In  prosperous  seasons,  Mason's 
Machine  Works  give  emplo3'ment  to  700  men. 

Mr.  ^lasou's  locomotive,  meanwhile,  was  not  the  first 
produced  in  Taunton.  This  piece  of  mechanism  came 
from  the  shops  of  the  Taunton  Locomotive  Company, 
incorporated  in  1847.  This  company  sent  out  tlie  first 
locomotive  that  ran  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Their  loco- 
motives have  been  so  distinguished  for  speed  and  power 
as  to  attract  attention  in  England.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  hands  are  usually'  employed  at  this  establishment. 

The  Taunton  Paper  Alanufacturing  Company  was  in- 
corporated in  1847.  Other  corporations,  of  which  space 
forbids  a  more  extended  account,  are  the  Dean  Cotton 
Manufacturing  Companj',  incorporated  in  1815 ;  Dean 
Cotton  and  Machine  Company  (1848) ;  Taunton  Cotton 
and  Machine  Company  (1874)  ;  Bristol  Print  Works 
(1833)  ;  Crocker  Manufacturing  Company  ( )  ;  Taun- 
ton Iron  Company  (1837)  ;  Old  Colony  Iron  Company 
(1844)  ;  Phcnix  Manufjacturing  Compan}'  (1850)  ;  Taun^ 
ton  Iron  Works  Company  (1854)  ;  Taunton  Tack  Com- 
pany (1854)  ;  and  Steams,  Son  &  Hall  Silver-Plate 
Company  (1879).  Beside  these  there  are  many  com- 
panies manufacturing  cotton  fabrics,  machinists'  tools, 
stove  linings,  stoves,  hollow  ware,  print  rolls,  stationary 
engines,  &c. 

Another  industry  of  Taunton  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century  was  the  manufacture  of  brick.  * 

The  first  banking  institution  known  in  Taunton  was 
incorporated  June  23,  1812.  It  was  located  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  building  on  Main  Street,  now  used  for  a  shoe 
store  by  H.  L.  Peck.  It  was  called  the  Taunton  Bank. 
Judge  Samuel  Fales  was  the  first  president. 

*  That  this  business  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  is  appar- 
ent (Vom  ttic  fact  that  not  less  than  ten  sloops,  of  thirty  tons  each,  were 
employed  in  the  exportation  of  this  article. 
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The  first  savings  bank  in  Taunton  was  organized 
Feb.  6,  1827.  It  was  styled  the  Provident  Institu- 
tion for  Savings,  and  was  located  in  a  room  of  the  late 
William  Crandall's  house,  comer  of  Howard  Street  and 
City  Square.  This  institution,  in  1840,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  receivers. 

Jacob  Chapin  was  editor  of  the  first  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Taunton.  This  was  a  weekly  sheet,  whose 
earliest  number  appeared  in  1821.  The  "Old  Colony 
Journal  and  Columbian  Reporter,"  as  the  paper  was 
styled,  has  been  continued,  under  several  names,  to  the 
present  time,  and  has  absorbed  several  other  papers.  It 
is  now  the  "Bristol  County  Republican,"  published  by 
the  Hon.  Ezra  Davol. 
Other  newspapers  are 
the  "Daily  Gazette," 
started  by  Edmund  An- 
thony in  1849,  and  the 
"Household  Gazette." 

The  Taunton  Police 
Court  was  oi^anized 
March  21,  1834,  and 
James  Ellis  was  the  first 
judge. 

In  1853,  gas  was  in- 
troduced into  the  citj'  by 
the  Taunton  Gaslight 
Company,  incorporated 
February  11th  of  that 
year. 

Taunton  was  incorpo- 
rated a  city  in  1864,  and 
in  Januarj'  of  the  ensu- 
ing year,  the  municipal 
government  was  inaugurated,  with  Hon.  E.  H.  Bennett 
as  mayor. 

Public  Buildings,  Schools ,  <fcc.  — ^In  1854,  this  town 
was  selected  as  the  one  in  which  the  second  State 
Lunatic  Hospital  should  be  erected.  This  is  an  impos- 
ing structure,  built  much  in  the  style  of  similar  institu- 
tions, is  beautifully  bordered  by  river,  farming-grounds, 
and  woodlands,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  man- 
aged asjiums  in  the  country.  Bej'ond  this  and  the  Epis- 
copal, St.  Mary's  (Catholic),  and  the  Unitarian  churches, 
there  are  no  buildings  in  Taunton  dcser\ing  particular 
notice.  Attention  is  called  to  the  two  former,  on  account 
of  their  architectural  beauty,  and  to  the  latter  because  of 
the  associations  with  which  its  history  is  interwoven, — 
for  this  church  has  come  down  to  us  through   a  long 

*  Mr.  Baylies  says  that  Henry  Uxley  was  the  first  schoolmaster  in 
Taunton,  but  gives  no  fUrther  information  about  him. 


UNITARIAN  CHURCH,  TAUNTON. 


avenue  of  3'ears  as  the  representative  of  that  other 
church  in  which  worshipped  the  early  settlers  of  ancient 
Cohannet. 

The  first  schoolmaster  in  Taunton,*  of  whom  any 
mention  is  made,  was  one  Master  Bishop,  who  probably 
came  here  with  some  of  the  proprietors  in  the  original 
orTetiquet  Purchase.  Very  little  is  known  concerning 
him,  yet  that  he  was  a  person  of  no  mean  ability,  is 
made  manifest  by  Lechford,  who  states  that  he  assisted 
at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  William  Hooke.  A  school 
which  many  in  this  and  neighboring  places  regard  with  a 
respect  approaching  veneration,  is  the  Bristol  Academy. 
This  institution  was  incorporated  May  80,  1792,  "for 

the  promotion  of  piety, 
moralitj'and  patriotism." 
The  act  of  incorporation, 
obtained  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Gen. 
Cobb,  was  accompanied 
by  a  grant  of  a  town- 
ship, six  miles  square,  in 
the  district  of  Maine. 
The  academy  was  opened 
with  an  address  by  the 
first  principal,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Daggett,  July  18, 
1796.  The  present  school 
system  embraces  twenty- 
eight  schools,  including 
one  high  and  five  gram- 
mar schools.  The  Taun- 
ton Public  Library  was 
established  in  1866.  It 
contains  over  15,000  vol- 
umes, pamphlets,  &g.  Mr.  S.  B.  King,  at  his  death, 
left  in  trust  to  the  city  the  sum  of  <5l,000,  the  interest 
of  which  is  applied,  as  was  designed  it  should  be,  to  the 
purchase  of  books  for  this  library. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  city  proper  is  sitnated 
Mount  Pleasant  Cemeter}^  incorporated  in  1836.  The 
grounds  cover  an  area  of  about  twelve  acres,  traversed 
by  beautiful  avenues,  shaded  by  wide-spreading  trees. 
Within  this  cemetery  stands  the  monument  erected  by 
the  ladies  of  Taunton  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth 
Pool. 

The  churches  of  Taunton  f  are  seventeen  in  number. 
The  Unitarian  is  the  oldest,  being  orgamzed  in  1637. 

Biographical  Notes. — Judge  Thomas  Leonard,  son 
of  James  Leonard,  one  of  those  who  established  the 

t  Of  these,  five  are  Congregationallst,  four  Methodist,  two  Baptist, 
three  Catholic,  and  one  Episcopal. 
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iron  works  at  Taunton,  was  the  first  physician  in  that 
town  of  whom  we  have  any  record.  He  was  a  native  of 
Wales,  but  came  to  this  countrj'  while  quite  young.  He 
held  several  positions  of  honor,  and  died  in  1713,  in  the 
enjo}'ment  of  universal  esteem. 

Gen.  David  Cobb,  son  of  Thomas  Cobb  and  Lydia 
Leonard  of  Taunton,  was  bom  while  his  mother  was 
visiting  some  Mends  in  Attleborough,  Sept.  14,  1748. 
His  parents  were  wealthy  for  those  days,  and  he  was 
reared  in  accordance  with  their  circumstances.  Edu- 
cated at  Harvard  University,  and  studjdng  medicine 
with  Dr.  Perkins,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Boston,  he 
began  the  practice  of  the  medical  profession  in  that  city, 
where  his  great  talents  won  him  distinction.  Returning 
to  Taunton  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  father,  he  con- 
tinued in  practice  there  with  marked  success.  But,  in 
the  early  da3's  of  the  Revolution,  he  espoused  the  patriot 
cause,  and,  as  a  soldier,  achieved  distinction.  He  was 
the  confidential  Mend  of  Knox,  Greene,  Lincoln,  and 
Hamilton,  and  aid-de-camp  to  Washington.  He  sub- 
sequently served  in  the  legislature  of  his  native  State, 
in  the  National  Congress,  as  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  major-general  in  the  Massachusetts 
militia.  In  1795  he  removed  to  Maine,  and,  in  1802, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  State  Senate.  He  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  governor's  council,  lieuten- 
ant-governor, chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  major-general  of  the  militia.  He  returned 
to  Taunton  in  1815,  and  died  April  17,  1830.* 

Hon.  Samuel  White,  the  first  lawyer  in  Taimton, 
was  born  in  Braintree  in  1710.  During  the  days  of 
the  "  Stamp  Act,"  while  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts 
House,  he  signed  the  circular  which  called  together  the 
first  American  Congress.    He  died  in  Taunton  in  1769. 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  was  for  many  years  a  resident 
of  Taunton.  Bom  in  Boston,  in  1731,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  University,  he  became  an  able  and  successful 
advocate.  As  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House, 
attorney-general,  and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he 
fulfilled  the  high  promise  of  his  earlier  years.  His  death 
occurred  May  11,  1814. 

Thomas  Paine,  son  of  the  above,  bom  in  Taunton, 

•  While  Jadgo  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Bristol  Connty,  an 
incident  occorred  which  displays  an  element  of  his  character  hi  its 
strongest  light.  The  event  transph^  during  Shays'  Rebellion  in  1780. 
Baits  had  been  entered  in  the  prerioas  court,  and  when  the  time  arrived 
for  recording  the  judgments  in  the  cases,  mac|i  excitement  arose  in  Taun- 
ton, where  court  was  to  be  convened.  On  one  side  of  **  the  Green," 
armed  men  thronged  the  streets  declaring  their  intention  to  resist  the 
law.  When  the  situation  was  made  known  to  Oen.  Cobb,  he  arrayed 
himself  in  his  nniform  of  mivjor-general,  and  stepping  into  the  street, 


Dec.  9,  1773,  was  a  man  of  splendid  talents,  but  of 
rather  erratic  habits.  Upon  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  he,  with  the  authority  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  assumed  that  person's  name, 
desiring,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  have  a  "Christian 
name."  He  was  in  mercantile  business,  and  afterwards 
a  lawyer  in  Boston,  and  died  in  that  city  Nov.  13,  1811. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  famous  song,  "  Adams  and 
Liberty,"  and  other  poems. 

Gen.  James  Williams,  sou  of  Judge  James  Williams, 
was  born  in  Taunton  in  1741.  Y ox  fifty-six  years  he  was 
register  of  deeds  for  Bristol  County,  a  position  which  his 
father  had  previously  held.  He  commanded  a  company 
of  minute-men  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  In 
1778,  when  the  British  landed  on  Rhode  Island,  he  was 
in  command  of  a  Taunton  company,  and  took  part  in 
the  battle  that  ensued.  After  the  war  he  was  actively 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  He  died  in  Taun- 
ton in  1826.  His  son  AlfVed  succeeded  him  in  the  office 
of  the  registrj^  of  deeds,  and  held  that  position  for 
twenty  years.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  ninety-five 
3^ears,  the  ofilce  of  register  in  this  county  remained  in 
the  Williams  family. 

Hon.  John  Mason  Williams,  LL.  D.,  son  of  Gren. 
James  Williams,  bom  in  Taunton  in  1780,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Brown  University,  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in 
his  native  town,  and  in  New  Bedford.  He  was  after- 
wards associate  justice  and  chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  died  in  1868. 

Hon.  Henry  Williams  has  long  been  a  prominent  and 
influential  citizen  of  Taunton.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
city,  and  about  73  years  of  age.  Graduating  fh)m 
Brown  University,  he  chose  the  profession  of  law,  and 
rapidly  rose  to  distinction.  As  a  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  State  government,  representative  to 
Congress,  and  in  other  important  official  positions,  he 
has  reflected  honor  upon  his  constituents.  Throughout 
his  life-time  he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  Taunton.  He  is  a  direct  descendant, 
by  his  father  and  mother,  of  Richard  Williams,  the 
''father  of  Taunton." 

Hon.  Marcus  Morton,  LL.  D.,  bom  in  Freetown,  Feb. 
19,  1784,  was  for  a  long  period  a  resident  of  Taunton. 

formed  what  mUitla  he  conid  mnster  hito  line,  with  cannon  in  firont 
of  them,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square.  Then,  sword  in  hand, 
he  advanced  into  the  common  and  drew  a  line  npon  the  green- 
sward, saying  to  the  leader  of  the  mob,  "  Pass  that  line  and  I  fire ; 
the  blood  be  upon  your  own  head."  His  brayeiy  was  well  known 
to  them,  for  they  had  served  under  him,  and  realized  the  terrible 
consequence  of  trifling  with  such  a  man  at  such  an  hour.  The 
mob  quietly  withdrew,  court  was  held,  and  the  dignity  of  the  law 
maintained. 
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He  graduated  from  Brown  Universitj',  and  was  admitted 
to  ihe  bar  in  1807.  He  was  subsequently  clerk  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate,  member  of  Congress,  lieutenant- 
governor,  Supreme  Court  judge  for  fourteen  years,  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston, 
and  a  leader  in  the  Free-soil  movement.  He  died  in 
Taunton  in  1864. 

Hon.  Francis  Baylies,  bom  in  Dighton,  Oct.  16, 1783, 
achieved  special  distinction  in  literary  pursuits.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  Congress,  and  subse- 
quently United  States  Charge  cT Affaires  to  Brazil.  His 
"  Memoir  of  Plymouth  Colony,"  published  in  1828,  and 
republished  with  notes  and  additions,  by  Drake,  in  1866, 
is  pronounced  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kind  eztant. 
Mj.  Baylies  died  in  Taunton,  Oct.  28,  1852. 

Attlbbobouoh,  *  formerly  a  part  of  Rehoboth,  and 
having  at  present  a  population  of  9,224,  was  set  off  and 
incorporated  Oct.  19,  1694.  It  was  named  from  a  mar- 
ket town  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Eng.  The  first 
minister  was  Matthew  Short,  settled  in  1712;  the  sec- 
ond, Ebenezer  White,  in  1715  ;  the  third,  Habijah  Weld, 
in  1726.  The  last-named  gentleman  preached  here  fifty 
years.  The  principal  industry  of  Attleborough  has  been 
for  many  years  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  as  many  as 
thirty-six  establishments,  with,  a  million  and  a  half  of 
capital,  being  engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade  alone. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  bom  in  this  town,  was 
Rev.  Napthali  Daggett,  D.D.,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lie, and  subsequently  professor  of  divinity  and  acting 
I»resident  of  that  institution.  When  the  British  attacked 
New  Haven,  in  1779,  he  shouldered  his  fowling-piece 
and  joined  in  the  fight.  Being  taken  pnsoner,  he  was 
compelled  to  act  as  guide  to  his  captors,  and,  while  per- 
forming this  reluctant  service,  received  wounds  from  the 
bayonets  of  the  brutal  soldiery  ftx)m  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  died  Nov.  25,  1780,  at  the  age  of  53, 
His  son  Henry  was  an  officer  in  the  patriot  army. 

Hon.  David  Daggett,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  jurist,  bom 
in  this  town  in  1764,  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  was  also  mayor  of  New 
Haven,  and  died  in  that  city  in  1851. 

Other  noted  men,  natives  of  this  town,  were  Jonathan 

*  In  1875  print-cloth  sheeting  to  the  value  of  $695,000  was  made. 
The  total  ralno  of  the  goods  made  in  this  town,  the  some  year,  was 
$3,485,018.  There  are  in  Attlcborongh  eight  chorches,  one  national 
and  one  savings  bank,  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  An  agricultural 
society,  recently  formed,  holds  yearly  meetings  here,  and  has  built  a 
hall  in  the  town  at  an  expense  of  $25,000. 

t  Upon  the  easterly  bank  of  Taunton  River,  about  seven  miles  from 
the  present  dty  of  Taunton^  stands  a  rock  measuring  some  nine  or  ten 
feet  at  its  base,  and  about  four  feet  in  height,  on  whose  face  are  graven 
characters  which  have  proved  to  antiquarians  a  sut^ect  of  deepest  intcr- 


Maxcey,  D.  D.,  an  eloquent  divine,  president  succes- 
sively of  Brown  University,  Union  College,  and  Columbia 
College,  8.  C.  (died  in  1820)  ;  andEzekielG.  Robinson, 
president  of  Brown  University. 

Berkley,  originally  a  part  of  Taunton,  and  afterwards 
of  Dighton,  was  incorporated  April  18, 1735,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Bishop  Berkeley.  The  famous  Dighton 
Rock  t  is  located  here.  The  first  minister  of  this  town 
was  Rev.  Samuel  Tobey,  settled  in  1737.  Rev.  William 
Mason  Cornell,  LL.  D. ,  author  of  various  works,  was  bom 
in  Berkley  Oct.  16, 1802.  Some  shipbuilding  was  formerly 
carried  on  in  this  place,  but  the  people  are  now  princi- 
pally engaged  in  fishing  and  agriculture.  Population,  781. 

Dabtmouth.  —  The  present  village  ,of  Dartmouth 
comprises  but  a  small  portion  of  the  territory  embraced 
by  the  ancient  town.  The  principal  products  of  industry 
are  oil,  spermaceti,  whalebone,  lumber,  Indian  oom, 
&c.  Population,  3,434.  Henry  H.  Crapo,  governor  of 
Michigan,  from  1865  to  1869,  was  bom  in  Dartmouth, 
May  24,  1804,  and  died  in  Flint,  Mich.,  July  23,  1869. 

Dighton,  a  town  of  1,755  inhabitants,  lies  in  the 
central  part  of  Bristol  County,  on  the  westem  bank  of 
Taunton  River.  It  was  embraced  in  the  South 
Purchase  of  Taunton,  and  was  named  in  honor  of 
Frances  Dighton,  wife  of  Richard  Williams,  the  father 
of  that  town.  Dighton  was  incorporated  May  30,  1712. 
William  Baylies,  M.  D.,  bom  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  Dec. 
5,  1743,  died  here  June  17,  1826.  He  early  came  to 
Dighton,  and  was  a  successful  practitioner  there.  A 
man  of  rare  mental  endowments,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  and  a  founder  of  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society.  He  was  also  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1805  to  1809. 

Easton,  population  3,898,  the  Indian  name  of  which 
was  Hockamock,  was  also  a  part  of  Taunton  until  1725, 
when  it  was  incorporated.  The  town  was  named  in 
honor  of  John  Easton,  who  was  governor  of  Rhode 
Island    fh)m    1690  to     1694.      A    weekly    paper    is 

est  for  nearly  two  centuries.  As  a  result  of  their  studies,  some  of 
the  saTons  haye  maintained  that  the  inscription  was  traced  hy  a  party 
of  Phoenicians  who,  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  our  shores,  wandered 
up  this  quiet  river  to  lay  by  and  repair  damages.  Again,  there  are 
those  who  assert  that  the  hieroglyphics  are  the  work  of  some  ancient 
Indian  tribe  who  formerly  dwelt  here,  and  who  removed,  or  were 
destroyed  at  some  remote  period  by  the  ravages  of  war,  pestilence,  or 
famine.  If  the  first  of  these  conjectures  bo  correct,  then,  as  Baylies 
aptly  remarks,  Dighton  Rock,  as  it  is  called,  has  a  greater  antiquity 
than  any  similar  relic  in  Europe. 
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published  here.  Easton  manufactures  one-half  the 
shovels  made  in  all  the  world.  Rev.  David  Reed,  editor 
and  founder  of  "The  Christian  Register,"  was  bom 
here  in  1790.  His  death  occurred  June  7,  1870.  Oakes 
Ames,  M.  C,  was  bom  in  Easton  Jan.  10,  1804,  and 
died  May  8,  1873. 

Fairhayek,  originally  a  part  of  Dartmouth,  and 
afterwards  of  New  Bedford,  was  incorporated  in  1812. 
The  village  was  laid  out  in  1764  on  Acushnet  River, 
which  here  forms  a  beautifUl  harbor,  or  *'  fair  haven,"  of 
nearly  a  mile  in  breadth.  Formerly,  Fairhaven  was 
much  interested  in  the  whale  fishery;  but  of  late  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  tumed  more 
towards  manufacturing.  The  value  of  goods  made,  and 
work  done  in  1875  was  $387,000.  There  are  five 
churches  here,  besides  a 
beautiful  resting-place  for 
the  dead,  called  Riverside 
Cemeten',  dedicated  in 
1850.     Population,  2,768, 

Raynham,  population 
1,687,  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Tetiquet  Purchase,  was  in- 
corporated in  1731.  In  this 
town,  the  first  iron  forge  in 
America  was  built.  Here, 
also,  was  Fowling  Pond, 
a  favorite  resort  of  King 
Philip,  and  here  was  kept 
under  a  doorstep  for  sev- 
eral weeks  the  head  of  that  famous  chief.  The  first  minis- 
ter settled  in  ihis  place  was  Rev.  John  Wales,  in  1731. 
For  some  time  preceding  the  Revolution,  Rajrnham  was 
the  home  of  Benjamin  Church,  M.  D.,  great-grandson  of 
Col.  Benjamin  Church.  Dr.  Church  was  bom  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  in  1734.  He  came  to  Raynham  about  1768, 
where  he  built  an  elegant  mansion,  and  led  an  extrav- 
agant and  licentious  life.  An  ardent  Whig  in  the  years 
prior  to  the  stmggle  for  independence,  his  eminent 
abilities  won  for  him  a  place  in  the  Provincial  Congress, 
and  the  office  of  physician-general  to  the  patriot  army. 
Subsequently,  having  been  detected  in  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy,  he  was  expelled  from 
Congress  and  imprisoned.    He  died  in  England  in  1788. 

Rehoboth. — The  ancient  town  of  Rehoboth,  on 
account  of  subdivisions,  has  lost  much  of  its  original 
territory.  The  population  is  1,827.  The  eminent  per- 
sons bom  here  were  Benjamin  West,  LL.  D.    (1730- 
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1813),  famous  as  an  astronomer;  Daniel  Reed  (1757- 
1836),  a  musical  composer,  author  of  *' Greenwich," 
"Windham,"  and  other  popular  tunes;  Nathan  Smith 
(1762-1829),  a  distinguished  suigeon;  and  George  W. 
Peck  (1817-1859),  an  author  and  editor. 

Freetown. — The  early  history  of  this  ancient  town 
has  already  been  given.  The  present  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  at  farming.  The  population  is  1,396. 
Noted  persons  born  here :  Rev.  William  R.  Alger  (1822) , 
a  distinguished  author  and  divine ;  G^n.  Ebenezer  Pierce 
(1822),  soldier,  historian,  and  genealogist;  and  Gov. 
Marcus  Morton. 

Mansfield,  originally  a  part  of  Taunton  North  Pur- 
chase, and  later  a  portion  of  Norton,  was  incorporated  in 

1770.  There  was  a  coal 
mine  opened  here  in  1836, 
but  the  yield  not  proving 
profitable,  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned.  Recently 
a  deposit  of  ochre  bos  been 
discovered,  which  promises 
rich  results.  Mansfield  has 
nine  public  schools,  inclu- 
ding a  high  school ;  four 
churches,  and  a  Society  of 
Friends.  The  population 
is  2,656,  and  the  value 
of  manufactured  products, 
$555,159.  The  following 
eminent  persons  were  born 
in  this  town  :  —  Asa  Clapp,  a  benevolent  merchant 
(1762-1848) ;  Rev.  Samuel  Deane,  historian  and  poet 
(1784-1834)  ;  William  Reade  Deane,  scholar  and  anti- 
quary- (1807-1871). 

Somerset. — The  Indian  name  of  Somerset  was  Shew- 
amet,  and  the  lands  which  it  embraced  were  known  as  the 
"Shewamet  Purchase."  It  continued  a  pai-tof  Swan- 
sea until  Feb.  28,  1790,  when  it  obtained  its  own  mu- 
nicipal rights.  Somerset  contains  large  iron  works,  and 
a  population  of  1,940. 

Norton,  population  1,595,  obtains  its  name  ftom 
Norton  in  England.  The  town  was  a  part  of  Taunton 
North  Purchase  until  1711,  when  It  acquired  its  own 
municipal  priAoleges.  William  Wetherell,  who  located 
near  the  outlet  of  Winnecunnet  Pond,  in  1669,  was 
probably  the  first  settler  here.  A  fbi^  and  bloomary 
were  erected  in  this  town  by  the  Leonard  family  as  early 
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as  1696.  The  first  minister  settled  in  Norton  was  Eev. 
Joseph  Avery,  in  1714.  The  Wheaton  Female  Seminary, 
founded  by  Hon.  Laban  Wheaton  in  1834,  is  located 
here.  Distinguished  men :  Hon.  George  Leonard,  Hon. 
Laban  Wheaton  (1754-1846)  ;  Rev.  Gardner  Peny, 
D.D.  (1783-1869). 

Swansea. — Very  little,  comparatively  speaking,  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  territory  of  Swansea.  Shipbuilding 
was  at  one  lime  carried  on  here,  but  the  inhabitants  are  now 
principally  engaged  in  agriculture.    Population,  1,808. 

Nathaniel  Paine  came  from  Swansea  to  Bristol,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  first  settlers.  He  succeeded 
Judge  Byfield  as  judge  of  probate  in  1710,  and  was 
made  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  Judge 
Paine  was  greatly  identified  with  the  politics  of  his  time, 
and  among  the  offices  he  held  was  that  of  counsellor  of 


the  Pro-idnce.     He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Paine  fam- 
ilies in  Worcester. 

Wbstport.  —  (Acoakset.)  The  early  history  of  this 
town  is  connected  with  that  of  Dartmouth.  It  was  in- 
corporated July  2,  1787.  The  lai^est  number  of  sheep 
of  any  town  in  Bristol  County  is  raised  by  Westport. 
The  population  is  2,912. 

Seekonk.  — The  early  history  of  Seekonk  is  identified 
with  that  of  Rehoboth,  of  which  it  continued  a  part 
until  1812.     The  population  is  1,167. 

AcusHNET,  formerly  a  part  of  Fairhaven,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1860.  It  took  its  name  from  the  Acushnet 
River,  which  flows  through  the  town.  The  population 
is  1,059. 
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BY  HEBRON  VINCENT,  A.  M. 


Few  sections,  if  any,  along  the  New  England  coast, 
with  the  exception  of  the  great  emporiums  of  business, 
have  been  regarded  as  of  greater  importance,  real  and 
historical,  than  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  its 
environs.  The  discovery  of  this  island  antedated  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  by  some  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years,  and  Edgartown  was  settled  by  white  men,  as  we 
think,  but  a  few  years  later  than  that  first  landing  ui>on 
the  '*  rock-bound  coast."  The  reminiscences  of  the  first 
century  of  civilization  on  this  sea-girt  isle  would  aflbrd 
descriptions  quite  as  pleasurable  to  the  antiquarian,  the 
philologist,  and  the  Christian,  as  most  of  those  relating 
to  the  locality  named.  These  headlands  and  harbors 
have  almost  a  world-wide  notoriet}'.  There  is  but  one 
"  Gay  Head  "  in  America. 

Our  island  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Bartholomew 
Grosnold  on  the  same  voyage  with,  and  immediately  after, 
the  discovery  of  "  Cape  Cod,"  in  the  year  1602.  It  is 
said  that  he  first  espied  the  little  island  of  "  Neman's 
Land,"  about  four  miles  from  Chilmark  beach,  and  gave 
to  that  the  name  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  which  name 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  main  island,  the 
Indian  name  of  which  was  27bpe^  or  Capawock,  Why 
either  should  have   been   denominated   a  vine3'ard    is 


not  quite  apparent.  It  could  not,  in  its  rude  and 
uncultivated  state,  have  borne  much  resemblance  to 
the  vineyards  of  the  East,  ancient  or  modem ;  although 
it  may  have  been,  and  doubtless  was,  abundantly 
more  prolific  in  the  growth  of  the  wild  grape  then 
than  now. 

There  are  some  representations  of  a  fabulous  kind  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  names  of  this  and  neighboring 
islands,  in  which,  romantic  as  they  may  be,  we  have  no 
confidence.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  island  was  at 
one  time  called  Martin's  Vineyard,  probably  from  Mar- 
tin Pring,  who  made  a  voyage  hither  the  next  year  after 
the  discovery  by  Gosnold.  The  name  was  soon  changed 
to  Martha's  Vineyard.  Gosnold  landed  at  Cuttyhunk, 
which  he  named  "Elizabeth  Island,"  which  name  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  whole  group,  and  they 
have  ever  since  been  called  the  *'  Elizabeth  Islands." 
The  name  was  undoubtedly  given  out  of  respect  to  the 
reigning  queen.  On  Cuttyhunk,  which  was  the  most 
western  of  the  group,  Gosnold,  finding  the  soil  fertile, 
built  a  little  fort  and  a  store-house,  designed  for  such  of 
his  company  as  should  remain.  The  store-house  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  English  house  known  to  have  been 
built  in  New  England.    Differences  arising  among  the 
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oompanj  from  some  cause,  they  broke  up,  and  all  re- 
turned to  England. 

The  main  island,  Martha's  Vineyard,  is  twenty-one 
miles  long,  and  has  an  average  width  of  about  six  miles, 
althbu^  in  one  part  it  is  nine  miles  or  more.  Its  trend 
is  from  east  to  west.  The  eastern  part  is  quite  level, 
while  the  western,  as  we  approach  it,  becomes  hilly  and 
rocky,  some  of  the  elevations  being  some  150  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  the  broad  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  south,  and  the  Vinej'ard  Sound,  which  separates 
it  from  the  Elizabeth  Islands  and  the  main  land,  on  the 
north.  Its  nearest  approach  to  the  main  land,  at  Wood's 
Holl,  is  about  four  miles,  and  the  distance  from  Boston, 
from  wliich  it  lies  in  a  south-south-easterly  direction,  is 
about  eighty-five  miles. 

Within  the  memory  of  the  writer  there  remained  evi- 
dences that,  on  this  island,  now  mostly  given  to  the  oak, 
pines  prevailed  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  and  in  his 
youth,  the  old  men  of  that  time  were  accustomed  to  relate 
that  such  had  been  the  fact.  It  may  have  been  so  on  Nau- 
shon,  but  of  later  years  there  has  been  a  variety  in  the 
growth.  Bordering  the  south  side  of  this,  the  main  island, 
are  large  ponds,  which,  in  the  long  past,  were  undoubtedly 
fiords  of  the  sea,  although  now  separated  from  it  by  a 
long  beach.  The  e\'idence  that  they  were  such  is,  that 
when,  by  some  great  outbreak  by  the  forces  of  nature, 
or  work  by  the  hands  of  men,  channels  are  opened 
through  the  beacli  to  the  sea,  so  that  the  accumulations 
of  fresh  water  run  off,  reducing  these  ponds  to  the  ocean 
level,  the  heads  of  the  coves  around  them  are  laid  bare, 
disclosing  to  the  view  numerous  stumps  of  trees  in  their 
normal  positions,  which  trees  never  could  have  grown 
under  water,  but  must  have  grown  above  the  wash  of  the 
sea-water  in  such  localities. 

As  the  result  of  long  centuries  of  the  deposition  of 
v^etable  growths  in  swamps  and  low  lands,  especially 
in  the  western  part,  extensive  beds  of  peat  have  been 
found  to  exist,  which  the  inhabitants  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  utilize,  to  some  extent,  for  fuel.  Another  of 
the  native  resources  of  the  western  and  north-western 
parts  of  the  island,  which,  in  the  later  years,  has  been 
made  available,  is  the  extensive  fields  of  various  clays, 
assuming  different  colors,  especially  in  the  cliffs  of  Gay 
Head.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  these  islands,  they 
became  noted,  among  other  things,  for  the  growth  of 
sassafras — great  quantities  of  which  were  said  to  have 
been  gathered  and  shipped  to  the  mother  countr}'.  It  is 
averred  that  this  article  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  first 
cargo  transported  from  the  ''  New  World  "  to  the  "  Old." 
These  islands,  at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  were,  like 
other  portions  of  this  western  wild,  inhabited  by  Indian 


tribes,  usually  more  or  less  warlike.  Here  they  had  their 
settlements,  as  a  general  thing,  near  the  neighboring 
waters,  as  the  immense  beds  of  shells  in  the  uplands  in- 
dicate, but  roamed  the  forests  at  will.  At  the  time  of 
the  settlement  by  white  men,  the  Indian  population  of 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  was  estimated  at 
3,000.  It  is  said  that  near  "  Great  Harbor,"  now  Edgar- ; 
town  harbor,  the  Indians  were  friendly,  but  that  at  Cape 
Poge,  they  were  very  savage  ;  which,  if  a  fact,  with  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  suggests  that  it  was  probably  there 
that  in  1619,  Capt.  Thomas  Dermer  and  his  men,  on  land- 
ing, were  attacked  by  the  natives ;  and  where,  after  a 
gallant  defence  with  their  swords,  they  escaped,  leaving 
*'  several  Indians  killed  in  the  ft^y." 

At  first,  this  and  the  neighboring  islands,  including 
Nantucket,  were  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the 
New  England  governments.  In  those  early  years,  the 
changes  transpiring  in  the  government  of  the  mother 
country,  caused  things  to  be  a  little  mixed  here.  The 
claim  of  the  Mayhews  over  the  native  rights  of  the  Ind- 
ians was,  as  in  other  cases,  based  on  the  right  of  the 
British  crown,  which,  in  turn,  was  based  on  the  fact  of 
discovery.  On  the  score  of  this  right,  William,  Earl  of 
Sterling,  laid  claim,  under  a  grant  from  the  crown^  not 
only  to  these  Islands,  but  to  all  the  islands  between  Cape 
Cod  and  the  Hudson  River.  Of  the  grounds  on  which 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  laid  any  claim  to  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, the  writer  is  not  apprised.  Lord  Sterling's  title  is 
thus  set  forth  in  "  Hayward's  Massachusetts  Gazetteer" : 
'*  William,  Earl  of  Sterling,  in  consequence  of  a  grant 
fr*om  the  crown  of  England,  laid  claim  to  all  the  islands 
between  Cape  Cod  and  Hudson's  River."  He  adds: 
"  James  Forcett,  agent  of  the  Earl,  in  October,  1641, 
granted  to  Thomas  Mayhew,  of  Watertown,  and  Thomas 
Mayhew,  his  son,  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
the  Elizabeth  Islands,  with  the  same  powers  of  govern- 
ment which  the  people  of  Massachusetts  possessed  by 
charter."  This  granting  of  such  powers,  ''Holmes' 
Annals"  says,  was  "according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
day;"  and  adds:  "Hence  it  was  that  Mayhew  was 
called  governor  of  the  islands." 

In  1644,  Martha's  Vineyard  was  annexed  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts.  There  were  subsequently 
other  changes  under  the  English  supervision,  by  which 
Matthew  Ma3'hew,  grandson  of  the  governor,  became 
the  most  important  civilian  of  the  island.  One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  these  was  the  measure  by  which  the 
income  of  the  island  was  to  be  expended  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel  among  the  aborigines. 

Following  the  English  Commonwealth,  under  Cromwell 
and  others,  Charles  the  Second  gave  to  his  brother,  the 
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Dnke  of  York,  afterwards  James  the  Second,  a  grant  of 
New  York,  including  Long  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Nantucket,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  purchased  by  Henry,  grandson  of  William, 
Earl  of  Sterling,  who  previously  resigned,  and  assigned 
them  to  the  Duke.  It  was  thus  that  these  islands  became 
connected  with  New  York ;  and  it  was  under  this  con- 
nection that,  in  1683,  these  islands,  including  Nantucket, 
were  constituted  a  county,  very  naturally  receiving,  from 
its  reputed  owner,  the  name  of  "  Duke's  County."  The 
colonial  population  is  stated  at  2,822.  This  undoubtedly 
included  the  aborigines.  By  the  charter  of  William  III. 
and  Maiy^  II.,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1689, 
which  charter  arrived  in  1692,  these  islands  were  taken 
from  New  York,  and  re-annexed  to  Massachusetts,  in 
which  connection  they  have  ever  since  remained.  In 
1695,  the  year  of  the  decease  of  Mary,  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  Noman's  Land,  were 
separated  from  Nantucket  by  the  provincial  legislature, 
and  made  a  county  by  themselves,  still  retaining  the 
name  first  given  to  the  whole  —  Duke's  County. 

They  who  judge  solely  from  records  now  extant,  arc 
accustomed  to  fix  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  here  by 
the  whites  at  1642.  This,  if  the  island  was,  as  is  claimed, 
first  settled  by  the  Mayhews,  and  those  who  came  with 
them  from  Watertown,  would  undoubtedly  be  true.  His- 
torical accounts  in  printed  form,  and  newspaper  articles 
written  b}''  visitors  to  the  island,  point  to  this  period. 
They  very  naturall}'  do  so,  for  the  reason  that  no  written 
record  now  known  to  exist,  dates  back  of  that  period. 
Whether  there  may  not  have  been  An  anterior  settlement 
and  record,  has  been,  and  is,  a  living  question  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is,  therefore,  one  to 
which  it  would  seem  fitting  to  give,  at  least,  a  passing 
notice  in  this  connection. 

The  oral,  or  traditionary  history  of  the  first  settlement 
of  Martha's  Vineyard  by  white  men,  dates  back  some 
ten  or  twelve  years,  more  or  less,  prior  to  the  purchase 
of  it,  and  settlement  by  the  Mayhews.  To  substantiate 
this  tradition  wc  have  not  only  the  current  talk  fixjm  the 
earliest  bo3'hood  of  the  oldest  people  now  living,  but  the 
account  as  given  by  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants, 
some  sixty  years  ago,  who  had  it  from  an  immediate 
ancestr}'.  The  statement  in  brief,  was,  that  at  about  the 
time  above  indicated,  a  vessel  on  her  way  from  Plym- 
outh, bound  west,  or  south,  stopped  and  anchored  in  or 
near  the  outer  harbor  of  what  is  now  Edgartown ;  that  a 
boat's  company — mostly  passengers — attempted  a  land- 
ing near  where  the  town  now  is  ;  that  a  large  number  of 
the  Indians,  with  their  chief,  appeared  on  the  bank  near 
the  boat,  apparently  peaceful,  but  suspicious,  to  whom  the 


whites  made  signs  of  friendship,  designed  to  secure  their 
confidence ;  that  one  of  the  company  by  the  name  of 
John  Pease,  having  done  military  service  in  England, 
and  having  with  him  his  red  coat,  made  a  present  of  it 
to  the  chief,  and  showed  him  how  to  put  it  on ;  that 
when  put  on,  the  Indians  were  so  elated,  so  wild  with 
joy  at  the  sight  that  they  set  up  a  great  shout ;  that  such 
was  the  kindly  feeling  inspired  by  this  honor  bestowed, 
the  chief,  in  whom,  as  it  is  held  by  different  writers,  the 
titles  of  the  Indian  lands,  so  far  as  those  tribes  could 
claim  them,  were  vested,  gave  to. Pease  and  others  a 
large  section  of  land,  including  the  site  on  which  Edgar- 
town  is  now  built ;  that  thereupon  four  of  these  men  — 
Pease,  Vinson,  Trapp,  and  Browning  —  decided  to  dis- 
continue their  voyage  and  risk  their  fortunes  for  life 
here.*  The  account  still  fhrther  states,  that  some  others 
came  soon  after  and  stopped  here,  so  that  before  the 
Mayhews  came  the  number  of  men  was  about  a  dozen, 
between  whom  the  section  given  by  the  Indian  chief 
was  divided ;  that  John  Pease,  who  was  a  man  of  some 
education,  kept  the  record  of  the  settlement  in  a  book 
called  the  "  Black  Book,"  from  the  color  of  the  ma- 
terial from  which  the  cover  was  made ;  that  subsequently, 
when  others  came,  as  they  did  from  Watertown  with 
the  Ma3'^hews,  none  of  whom  had  become  sharers  in 
the  gift  lands,  a  very  natural  unrest  was  engendered ; 
that  about  this  time  John  Pease  died ;  that  while  he  was 
lying  dead,  two  men  of  the  new  comers  —  names  not 
definitely  stated  —  came  to  the  house  of  the  deceased 
and  desired  of  the  man  in  charge  to  see  the  book  of 
records ;  that  he  complied,  and,  leaving  the  room  for  a 
while  to  attend  to  other  duties,  upon  his  return  the 
book  was  no  where  to  be  seen,  and  has  not  been  seen  by 
the  public  from  that  day  to  this ;  that  the  record  evi- 
dence of  the  settlement  and  of  the  division  of  the  lands 
having  been  thus  destroyed,  matters  were  thrown  into 
chaos,  and  the  chief  man  being  dead,  those  early  men  were 
deprived  of  their  rights,  such  as  they  had,  the  charter 
rights  under  the  crown  controlling  any  new  disposition 
of  the  lands  acquired,  and  any  additional  lands  upon 
which  the  whites  entered,  —  obtained  with  perhaps  some 
little  formality  of  purchase  fh)m  the  Indians,  —  and  that 
hence  the  record  of  the  settlement,  on  such  basis,  could 
go  no  fhrther  back  than  the  purchase  and  settlement  by 
Thomas  Mayhew  and  his  son   ^'  and  their  associates.'' f 

*  There  are  traces  of  a  road,— and  in  parts  the  road  still  exists,— now, 
as  ih)m  time  immemorial,  called  "  Pease's  Point  Road,"  which  led  from  a 
point  or  headland,  near  the  Tillage,  —  where  it  is  understood  the  first  four 
landed,  —  to  lands  by  the  Great  Pond,  some  two  or  three  miles  distant. 

t  Though  we  are  not  without  material  evidence  of  this  earlier  settle- 
ment, yet  the  more  important  portion  of  the  history  of  this  county  mani- 
festly begins  with  the  advent  of  the  Mayhews. 
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The  purchase  of  the  British  right  by  virtue  of  dis- 
ooyery,  made  by  Thomas  lilajhew,  then  of  Watertown, 
formerly  a  merchant  of  Southampton,  Eng.,  and  his  son 
Thomas,  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  "  and  their  associates," 
which  purchase  occurred  in  1641,  and  their  subsequent 
removal  hither,  with  others,  in  1G42,  and  that  the  said 
Thomas  Mayhew,  senior,  became  governor  of  these 
islands,  are  all  universally  accredited  and  undisputed 
facts.  While  the  father  thus  became  the  ruler,  the  son, 
being  pious  and  well  educated,  officiated  as  preachet  to 
and  pastor  of  the  settlers,  and  soon  extended  his  labors 
among  the  Indians,  as  a  missionary.  These  people 
were,  of  course,  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  given  to 
the  worship  of  demons.  It  is  well  attested,  that  the 
labors  of  this  3'outhful  minister  among  these  children  of 
nature,  while  seeking  to  win  them  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  the  profession 
and  practice  of  true  piety, 
were  very  effective.  His 
useful  life,  however,  early 
terminated.  After  a  service 
here  of  about  fifteen  j^ears, 
having  a  desire  to  visit  En- 
gland, he  started  on  the  voy- 
age in  1657,  much  to  the  re- 
gret of  the  natives,  who  had 
become  greatly  attached  to 
him.  Of  this  attachment  they 
gave  very  strong  demonstra- 
tions. The  Yoyage  proved 
to  be  a  fatal  one,  the  sliip 
being  lost  with  all  on  board. 

Some  time  subsequent  to  this  event,  the  father.  Gov. 
lilayhew,  took  up  the  work  left  by  the  son,  and  became 
preacher  and  missionary  as  well  as  ruler.* 

Edgartown,  incorporated  in  1671,  and  the  shire  town 
of  the  county,  is  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  Its 
harbor,  called  "N^Tiitson's  Bay  by  Martin  Pring,  is  safe 
and  commodious.  The  whaling  business  was  at  one 
time  a  very  important  interest,  and  four  ships  are  still 

*  There  were  in  the  list  of  the  men  of  this  name  of  Mayhew  five  hi 
all,  coming  down  through  as  many  generations.  The  son  of  the 
younger  Thomas,  the  first  mii>sionary,  was  the  Rev.  John  Mayhew, 
bom  in  1662,  settled  in  Tisbury.  Rev.  Experience  Mayhew  wa9  the 
oldest  son  of  the  preceding,  somewhat  of  a  writer,  and  an  energetic 
worker  in  his  chosen  vocation.  Rev.  Zachariah  May  hew,  youngest  son  of 
the  last  named,  was  also  a  zealous,  devoted  minister,  who  died  in  1806, 
aged  eighty-nhie  years.  There  have  been,  later,  two  others  who  have 
become  preachers,  but  of  less  note.  The  people  of  the  name,  as  those 
of  some  other  names,  have  become  quite  numerous. 

The  Christian  efforts  of  these  devoted  ministers,  especially  among 
the  Indians,  were  crowned  with  great  success.    Quite  a  number  of  the 


emplo^'cd  in  that  capacity.  Large  numbers  of  the  men 
of  this,  and  of  the  other  towns  on  the  island,  formerly 
sailed  in  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford  ships, — mainly 
the  latter,  —  making  some  of  the  most  successful  ship- 
masters. The  name  of  Clement  Norton,  the  rapidity 
and  success  of  whose  voyages  on  the  Brazil  Banks  were 
a  marvel,  and  of  many  others  contributing  by  their  very 
valuable  voyages  to  enrich  their  owners,  will  long  be 
remembered. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  town  three  churches :  the 
Congregationalist,  whose  history,  as  we  have  seen,  dates 
far  back ;  the  Baptist,  of  more  recent  organization,  but 
in  a  prosperous  state ;  and  the  Methodist,  also  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

Among  the  reminiscences  of  the  past  of  this  com- 
paratively ancient  town,  is  the  fact,  recently  traced  by 

Richard  L.  Pease,  Esq.,  of 

this  place,  that  a  man  by  the 

^^  name  of  Birchard,  an  early 

^^^B  ^"^4^^  "    ^:^ '     resident  here,  was  an  ances- 

^^^-JBK*I*^       tor  of  Rutherford  Birchard 

Hayes,  President  of  the 
United  States.  A  small 
church  was  founded  here  in 
1642.  Although  it  appears 
that  there  was  but  little,  if 


any, 


recorded  evidence  of  its 
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existence  until  in  1717,  there 
can  yet  be  little  doubt  of  the 
fact.  After  the  missionary 
Mayhew  left  for  England,  it 
is  said  that  Peter  Folger,  who, 
with  his  father,  John  Folger,  came  to  this  country  from 
England,  and,  soon  after  arriving  in  Portsmouth,  settled 
here,  and  who,  afterwards,  with  his  father,  removed  to 
Nantucket,  and  there  became  the  ancestor  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  made  himself  useful  here  for  some  time  by  his 
teaching,  and  by  his  Christian  labors. 

The  first  Methodists  on  the  island,  so  far  as  known, 
were  John  Sanders  and  his  wife,  who,  having  been  slaves 
in  Virginia*,  succeeded  in  purchasing  their  fVeedom,  and 

native  converts  became  preachers,  the  first  and  foremost  of  whom  was 
niacoomea.  Great  numbers  of  others  were  exemplary  and  useful 
Christians.  It  should  be  added  that  the  early  ministers  extended  their 
labors  into  other  parts  of  the  island,  and  probably  also  to  other  islands. 
The  history  of  those  early  times  informs  us,  "  such  had  been  the  sue 
cess  of  the  missionaries,  aided  by  the  countenance  and  support  of  the 
government,  and  blessed  by  Providence,"  that  "  in  1695  there  were  not 
less  than  three  thousand  adult  Indian  converts  in  the  ishmds  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  and  Nantucket"  Probably,  however,  very  many  who 
were  reckoned  in  the  above  number  were  but  nominally  Christian. 
The  present  remains  of  those  tribes,  we  may  add,  afford  but  slight 
characteristics  of  the  erect  and  agile  red  man  of  other  days. 
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came  north  in  a  vessel.  They  landed  at  Holmes's  Hole, 
—  now  Vine3'ai*d  Haven,  —  in  1787.  They  afterwards 
settled  at  a  place  called  "  Farm  Neck,"  near  where  tlie 
Camp  Ground  now  is,  where  was  a  small  neighborhood 
of  colored  people,  to  whom  John  preached,  haWng  been 
a  preacher  among  the  slaves,  but  he  formed  no  society. 
In  1795,  the  celebrated  Jesse  Lee,  the  pioneer  of  Meth- 
odism in  New  England,  visited  the  island,  and  preached 
a  few  times. 

In  1835,  while  Methodism  on  the  island  was  in  its 
days  of  strength,  the  Martha's  Vineyard  camp-meeting, 
the  germ  of  what  is  now  called  the  Cottage  City,  came 
into  existence.  This  now  celebrated  camp-meeting 
sprang  lh)m  most  humble  be- 
ginnings. The  pastor  of  the 
Edgartown  church  and  a  few 
others,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Jeremiah  Pease,  Esq.,  visit- 
ed a  beautiful  oak-grove,  six 
miles  north-west  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  decided  on  a  site  for 
a  minister's  stand  and  seats  for 
the  people.  The  gathering 
wns  at  first  small,  only  nine 
tents  gracing  the  circle,  but  it 
increased  in  number  fix)myear 
to  year,  and  in  course  of  time, 
clergymen,  and  members  of 
other  denominations,  lent  it 
their  aid  and  influence.  Noth- 
ing beyond  a  camp  of  tents 
was  originally  contemplated, 
but  these  finally  increased 
to  several  hundreds.  In  due 
time,  and  after  many  improve- 
ments had  been  made  upon 
the  grounds,  the  era  of  cottage-building  commenced,  at 
first  on  the  camp-ground,  but  afterwards  at  the  Bluffs, 
the  Highlands,  and  elsewhere. 

A  summer  house  of  worship  was  built  on  the  Bluffs- 
side  called  *' Union  Chapel,"  where  service  was  held 
during  the  season  of  rustication,  including  camp-meeting 
week.  Within  a  year  or  two  last  past,  there  have  been 
built  the  Baptist  chapel,  already  named,  on  the  Bluffs ; 
the  Methodist  chapel,  a  fine  structure,  in  the  Camp 
Circle  ;  and  on  the  Highlands,  where  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination now  annually  hold  a  meeting  similar  to  that  of 
the  Methodists,  a  spacious  wooden  tabernacle  has  re- 
cently been  erected.  The  Methodists  who,  since  tliL' 
faiHng  of  the  shade  by  the  oak-trees,  have  worshipped 
under  a  tabernacle  of  canvas,  have  in  contemplation,  as 
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they  have  had  for  some  time  past,  the  erection  of  one 
similar  to  that  of  the  Baptists.  The  two  chapels  lately 
built  are  suited  to  winter  as  well  as  summer,  —  being  in 
part  for  people  who  reside  here,  and  in  the  vicinity-, 
through  the  year.  Thus  the  place,  where  once  was  a 
comparatively  small  gathering  of  people  for  purely  re- 
ligious services,  —  living  in  a  sort  of  primitive  way,  in 
tents,  under  the  shade  of  the  oak  foliage,  —  has  become, 
in  addition,  one  of  the  greatest  watering-places  in  the 
country,*  and  the  parent  of  cottage  camps ;  the  religious 
element  and  the  religious  services  exerting  their  salutarj- 
influences,  to  a  good  extent,  upon  the  masses.  Many 
summer  visitors  also  find  homes  at  Edgartown  village, 

Katama,    Vineyard    Haven, 
and  elsewhere. 

In  the  summer  of  1878, 
there  was  organized  at  this 
new  settlement,  by  Col.  Hom- 
er B.  Sprague  of  Boston,  and 
others,  the  Martha's  Vine- 
yard Summer  Institute,  a 
school  for  literarj'and  scien- 
tific purposes,  with  lectures; 
which  proved  to  be  such  a 
success  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
peated, and  will,  doubtless, 
become  a  permanent  annual. 
There  is  now  a  narrow-gauge 
railroad  between  Oak  Bluffs 
wharf  and  the  South  Beach, 
via  Edgartown  village  and 
Katama.  It  is  mainly  for  the 
summer  travel,  and  affords  a 
fine  opportunity  for  visitors 
to  come  to  the  points  named. 
Edgartown  has  good  schools, 
partially  graded,  a  lyceum,  and  other  literar}'  means, 
including  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  *'  Vineyard  Gazette," 
established  thirty-two  years  since  by  the  late  Edgar 
Marchant,  Esq. ,  a  native  of  the  town. 

A  custom-house,  court-house,  jail,  and  national  bank 
are  also  located  here.  This  is  the  terminus  of  the  route 
of  the  New  Bedford  and  Martha's  Vine3'ard  line  of 
steamers.     The  population  of  the  town  is  1,707. 

TiSBrRT,  the  central  town  on  the  island,  includes  Vine- 
yard Haven,  West  and  North  Tisbury.  The  surface  on 
•  This  place  boasts  one  of  the  largest  and  best  summer  hotels  to  b« 
found  in  the  countiy,  also  the  most  superb  of  concrete  drives  in  all 
directions;  while  its  cottages  of  almost  every  conceivable  device,  rival 
quite,  for  grace,  beauty,  and  all  charming  appointments,  the  ereations 
of  fancy  in  the  most  ingenious  of  fairy  tales.— Ed. 
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the  north-westerly  side  is  undulating,  hilly,  and  rocky. 
It  has  much  good  farming  land.  Ponds,  as  in  Edgar- 
town,  border  the  southern  side,  a  beach  forming  the  outer 
limit.  The  town  was  early  settled  by  the  whites.  Its 
inhabitants  have  been  very  enterprising,  a  part  of  them 
as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  a  part  on  the  sea,  either  in 
the  mercantile  marine  or  in  the  whaling  business ;  the 
thrift  of  the  latter  centering  at  what  was  Holmes's  Hole, 
now  Vineyard  Haven.  This  village  is  very  eligibly  loca- 
ted on  an  ascent  of  ground,  affording  a  fine  view  of  the 
harbor  and  of  the  neighboring  waters.  It  has  communi- 
cation with  the  main-land  by  steamers.  About  two  miles 
distant  from  the  head  of  the  harbor  is  the  well-known 
"West  Chop  Light-house.''  This  harbor  has  become 
increasingly  a  "  waiting  place"  for  vessels  of  all  kinds 
and  drafts,  for  winds  and  tides,  when  making  passages 
either  way  on  the  Vineyard  Sound.  The  village  con- 
tains excellent  schools,  a  reading-room  for  seamen  and 
three  churches.    Population  of  the  town,  1,536. 

In  West  Tisbury  is  a  woollen  factor}' ;  a  flour  mill, 
built  and  owned  by  the  late  Dr,  Daniel  Fisher;  the 
Martha's  Vine3'ard  Agricultural  Society's  hall  and 
grounds,  and  the  Dukes  County  Academy.  This  part  of 
the  town,  as  well  as  North  Tisbury,  is  largely  a  fkrming 
district.  The  pond  and  pound  fisheries  are  sources  of 
revenue. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  first  church  organization  in 
this  town,  in  West  Tisbury,  have  been  lost.  The  Rev. 
John  Mayhew,  not  then  ordained,  began  to  preach  here 
in  1673.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Josiah  Torrey  in 
1701,  and  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hancock  (nephew  of  the 
celebrated  Gov.  John  Hancock),  in  1727. 

Chilhark  adjoins  Tisbury,  and  includes  all  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  with  the  exception  of 
Gay  Head.  The  central  and  northern  parts  are  hilly 
and  rockj*.  It  has  some  of  the  best  grazing  and  farming 
lands  in  the  county,  and  the  inhabitants  are  usually  large 
owners  of  stock  —  especially  neat  cattle  and  sheep. 
There  are  also  fishing  interests  here,  largely  connected 
with  the  small  island  of  Noman's  Land,  which  forms  a 
part  of  this  town.  In  this  township,  also,  are  the  hardy 
and  successful  sons  of  the  ocean,  many  of  whom  have 
risen  on  their  own  merits  to  the  first  place  on  the  ship's 
"  quarter-deck,"  and  have  accumulated  a  comfortable 
competency. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  town,  near  the  Sound,  is  an 
extensive  section  embedding  useful  clays,*  large  quanti- 

•  Sdentlflc  men  tell  ns  that  this  is  a  part  of  a  bed  that  runs  through 
Long  Island  and  into  New  Jersey,  and  which,  in  a  remote  age,  was  the 
front  ridge  of  the  Continent 


ties  of  which  have  been  exported.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  Vineyard  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  owned  by  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Harris  •f  Brookline,  and  costing  $55,000. 
Not  far  distant  is  a  large  paint  mill. 

A  church,  with  a  settled  pastor,  was  early  established 
in  this  town.  Among  the  strong  men  of  the  town  in- 
tellectually, fifty  years  ago,  was  John  Hancock,  Esq.*— 
not  the  Governor  John,  of  course,  but  another,  prob- 
ably a  relative.  Still  earlier  was  Hon.  Benjamin  Bas- 
sett,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  county  court.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  1714,  and  has  a  population 
of  608. 

Gay  Head,  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  island, 
acquired  its  name  from  the  gay  cUfTs  in  that  section.  It 
is  a  promontor}'  some  four  to  five  miles  in  length,  having 
the  water  on  nearly  all  sides.  The  lands,  whidi  are  quite 
fertile,  are  undulating,  ending  in  the  beautifhl,  variegated 
clifi*:!  of  gorgeous  colors,  some  parts  rising  to  the  height 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Gosnold,  when  he 
discovered  these  cliflOa,  called  them  '*  Dover  Clifi*s,'*  on 
account  of  their  resemblance  to  the  cliffs  of  that  name  in 
England.  They  were  undoubtedly  an  upheaval  at  some 
remote  period ;  and  the  marine  fossils  they  unbosom  to 
the'  view,  especially  after  a  heavy  rain  in  spring  has 
washed  their  sloping  sides,  render  the  place  a  great 
attraction  to  scientific  men.  The  sunset  and  early 
morning  views  are  admired  by  mariners  and  all  others 
enjo}ing  them. 

The  people  of  this  town  constitute  the  largest  settle- 
ment of  the  remains  of  the  Indian  tribes  once  so  niraier- 
ous  on  this  island.  There  is  a  small  number  on  Chappa- 
quiddic,  and  another  small  settlement  at  a  place  called 
Christiantown,  in  Tisbur}'.  They  have,  by  immigrations 
of  persons  of  the  negro  race,  and  by  intermarriages, 
become  far  more  characterized  by  other  bloods  than  by 
that  of  the  aborigines.  The  renmant  of  the  three  tribes 
named  were  formerly  wards  of  the  State,  under  appointed 
guardians.  Gay  Head  was  some  time  a  **  District,"  but 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1870.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  216.  A  good  highway  has  been  constructed  at 
the  State's  expense,  through  this  town  to  the  *'  Head.** 
On  this  elevation  stands  a  government  light-house,  one 
of  the  finest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  on  the 
coast. .  • 

The  inhabitants  till  their  lands  to  some  extent,  having, 
as  others,  cattle  and  sheep.  Some  of  the  younger  men, 
as  in  other  localities,  go  out  on  sea  voyages.  A  good 
school  is  maintained  here,  by  a  State  provision,  and  at 
the  State's  expense.  A  church  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion has  existed  here  from  an  early  date. 
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GrOSNOLD,  composed  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  is  a  re- 
cently incorporated  town,  bearing  the  name  of  the  first 
discoverer  of  all  these  islands.  They  were  formerly 
included  in  the  township  of  Chilmark,  but  were  set  apart 
as  a  town  in  the  year  1864.  Commencing  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  town,  which  forms  the  western  side  of  the 
water  passage,  or  gate,  called  "Wood's  Holl,"  it  extends 
westerly  to  Cuttj'hunk.*  At  the  west  end  of  Naoshon, 
which  is  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  we  come  to  a 
shallow  passage  of  water,  separating  it  from  the  island 
of  Pasque,  between  which  and  Nashawena,  is  a  wide  and 
deep  ship-channel,  ''  Quick's  Hole,"  through  which  both 
outward  and  inward  bound  New  Bedford  ships  not  un- 
frequently  pass.  On  Penikese,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
established  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  the  famed  summer  school 
for  young  men.  On  Cuttyhunk,  the  most  western  island 
of  the  group,  and  the  one  on  which  the  great  discoverer 
first  landed,  has  long  stood  a  government  light-house. 
Naushon  is  well  wooded,  and,  like  most  of  the  other 
islands,  has  fine  pasturage  for  sheep,  cattle,  and  houses. 
Wild  deer  are  still  found  there.  About  five  or  six  miles 
from  Wood's  Holl,  on  the  south  side  of  this  island,  is  the 
well-known  "  Tarpaulin  Cove,"  at  which  vessels,  passing 
through  the  Sound,  often  have  occasion  to  stop. 

Naushon  has  been  called  '*  Bowdoin's  Island,"  it  hav- 
ing been  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  men  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Bowdoin.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
R.  B.  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  makes  it  a  summer 
home.     The  population  of  the  town  is  115. 

General  Remarks. 

All  the  older  towns  in  this  county  have  long  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  adventurous  and  effective  men,  both 
those  employed  in  the  merchant  marine,  and  those  engaged 
in  the  whaling  business.  There  being  within  the  limits 
of  the  county,  along  the  coast,  many  places  of  great 
hazard  to  vessels  coming  in,  many  of  our  men,  ac- 
quiring experience,  and  accurateness  of  knowledge  of 
reefs,  rocks,  and  shoals,  as  well  as  the  safe  entrances 
into  harbors,  have  obtained  a  deserved  reputation  as 
pilots. 

The  people  of  Martha's  Vineyard  suffered  much  during 
the  Revolution.  Two  thousand  cattle  were  taken  from 
them  at  one  time  by  the  British  war-ships.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  teland,  moreover,  were  captured  by 

*  On  Cnttyfamik  are  located  the  lands  and  bnlldlngs  of  the  *'  Kew 
York  Club,"  of  scventy-fivo  gentlemen,  who  spend  several  months  of 
the  year  there  in  relaxation  fh)m  active  business.  On  this  island  also 
reside  a  m^ority  of  the  fixed  population  of  the  town.  They  have  here 
a  school  nine  months  of  the  year.  Although  they  have  the  services  of 
a  c]erg3rman  but  part  of  the  time,  religious  meetings  and  a  Sabbath 
school  are  maintained  tlirough  the  year. 


the  enemy,  taken  to  England,  and  incarcerated  in  the 
loathsome  *'  Dartmoor  Prison.** 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  have  been 
greatly  promoted  by  the  formation  of  the  Martha's  Vine- 
yard Agricultural  Society  some  twenty  years  since,  and 
the  encouragement  given  by  the  State  bounty.  The  rais- 
ing of  grains,  roots,  bulbs,  hay,  &c.,  has  been  more  suc- 
cessflilly  accomplished,  and  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  have 
been  improved ;  although,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  the  team  is  now  done  more  by  horses,  there  has  been 
somewhat  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  working  oxen. 
The  "  clip"  of  wool  is  about  the  same  as  formerly,  but 
of  far  better  quality'.  The  cultivated  lands  have  been 
better  cared  for  and  managed,  and  the  growing  of  nice 
orchard  and  garden  fruit  greatly  increased.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  cranberry  has  also  received  considerable 
attention. 

From  very  early  times,  great  attention  has  been  paid 
in  this  county  to  education.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
facilities  for  its  promotion  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
progress,  a  county  educational  association,  formed  some 
thirty  years  since  under  a  law  of  the  State,  still  retains 
its  freshness  and  vigor,  and  is  doing  good  work  by  its 
annual  sessions,  conducted  somewhat  after  the  niianner  of 
the  teachers'  institute. 

The  county  has  been  marked  for  the  raising-up  of  pro- 
fessional men— clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers, 
limners,  and  others.  It  can  boast  of  its  Spaulding,  for 
many  years  a  representative  in  Congress  from  a  western 
State ;  of  its  Walter  Hillman,  Jr.,  LL.  D.,  late  president 
of  a  college  in  Mississippi ;  and  of  its  Maj.-Gren.  Worth, 
the  hero  in  command  at  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
U.  S.  Senator  Dawes  claims  to  have  had  a  maternal  an- 
cestor on  this  island.  Many  of  less  distinction,  but  still 
successful  and  of  good  repute,  might  be  named. 

The  greatest  population  of  the  county,  so  far  as  the 
authorized  census  shows,  was  in  the  year  1850,  at  which 
time  the  business  enterprises  of  the  people  were  pros- 
perous.    It  was  then  4,540. 

Within  the  recollections  of  men  now  living,  this  island 
of  Martha's  Vineyard,  with  its  surroundings,  has  been 
undergoing  great  changes  phjsically.  While  the  south- 
eastern portions  seem  to  have  been  formed  in  a  remote 
antiquity  by  the  wash  of  the  ocean  that  bounded  them, 
and  by  its  tides,  it  is  believed  that  the  north-western 
parts  were,  at  some  period  in  the  distant  past,  severed 
from  the  continent,  having  from  that  time  been  subject  to 
the  ever-wearing  tides,  winds,  and  waves,  which  have 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  great  marine  high- 
way, the  Vineyard  Sound,  upon  and  through  which  a 
large   share  of  the  wealth  of  the  Atlantic  States  is 
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annually  borne.  The  south-eastern  parts,  also,  singularly 
enough,  are  manifestly  being  worn  away,  their  limits 
contracted,  and  the  separated  debris  and  sands  thrown 
into  neighboring  bars  and  shoals.  Within  a  compar- 
atively recent  period,  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  width  for  a  distance  of  nearly  twelve  miles  on  this 
southerly  side,  has  been  lost  to  the  island.  Small  ponds 
have  been  annihilated,  lai^er  ones  very  much  lessened  in 
size,  while  arable  lands  and  meadows  have  been  either 
covered  with  beach-sand,  or  submerged  under  the  dash- 
ing waves.  Near  the  south  shore  of  Chappaquiddic — 
in  the  same  range  —  where  once  were  meadows,  there  is 


now  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  float  a  shif).  Still 
the  island  stands,  and  will  doubtless  long  continue  to 
stand — probably  as  long  as  time  itself  shall  endure. 
The  rolling  in  of  the  waves  upon  the  "  South  Beach,"  — 
which,  with  the  view  of  the  open,  imbounded  expanse  of 
the  ocean,  Edward  Everett  pronounced  as  exceeding,  in 
interest,  a  sight  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  — and  the  ever- 
flowing  tide  of  the  Vineyard  Sound  on  the  north  will  still 
sweep  on,  bearing  upon  its  bosom  its  freights  of  wealth 
and  of  human  beings ;  and  so  will  the  tide  of  time,  the 
march  of  human  thought,  and  the  activities  of  human  life, 
move  on  to  the  end. 


ESSEX    COUNTY.* 


BY  CYRUS  M.  TRACY,  ESQ-f 


Thb  history  of  Essex  County  is  that  of  small  begin- 
nings and  great  ends.  One  of  the  smallest  counties  in 
the  State,  it  nestles,  isolated  and  alone,  in  its  north- 
easternmost  comer.  More  densely  populated  than  any 
other  county,  full  of  thrift  and  industry,  it  has  a  some- 
what famous  record,  both  mercantile  and  historical; 
embracing,  as  it  does,  some  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
cities  and  towns  in  the  State.  Its  topography  has  noth- 
ing remarkable  or  very  picturesque  about  it ;  the  plains 
being  low,  level,  and  sandy,  and  the  elevations  only 
moderate,  though  often  rocky.  Yet,  even  in  this  respect, 
it  does  not  lack  interest.  Its  southern  border,  resting 
on  Massachusetts  Bay,  though  irregular,  exhibits  much 
of  beauty.  From  the  north  of  the  Merrimac  to  the  rocky 
promontory  of  Cape  Ann,  the  encroachments  of  the  sea 
are  comparatively  few ;  but  from  that  point  to  its  south- 
ernmost limit,  the  irregularity  is  very  marked.  Scattered 
along  the  coast  are  harbors  which,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  NewburA'port,  are  noticeable  rather  for  their 
depth  than  for  their- commodiousness.  Bays,  inlets,  and 
harbors  of  various  degrees  of  importance  are  found 
along  the  coast,  together  with  numerous  sandy  beaches, 
which  add  much  to  its  beauty.  Plum  Island,  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  about  seven  miles  in  length,  stretches,  like 

•  Essex  is  largely  a  mann&ctaring  county.  The  total  yalae  of  the 
goods  made,  and  work  done  in  1875  was  ^93,482,744,  and  the  amount  of 
invested  capital  1^,785,188. 

t  The  author  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  Frederick  B.  Graves, 
Esq.,  of  Lynn,  for  valuable  assistance. 


a  huge  thing  of  the  sea,  from  Great  Neck  in  Ipswich,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac  River  at  Newburyport.  The 
pretty  peninsula  of  Nahant  extends  into  the  bay  near 
the  southern  border,  and  is  connected  with  the  city 
of  Lynn  by  a  bard,  sandy  beach  two  miles  in  length. 
Other  islands  and  peninsulas,  of  less  importance  and 
significance,  lie  along  the  coast,  particularly  south  of 
Cape  Ann. 

Away  from  the  coast,  the  surface  of  the  county  is  very 
diversified,  and  shoots  up  to  the  summit  elevation  in  the 
town  of  Boxford,  where  eight  or  ten  small  lakes  give 
origin  to  many  streams.  In  the  large  valley,  which 
extends  across  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  courses 
the  Merrimac  River,  the  greatest  stream  in  the  county, 
and  in  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  Connecticut. 
The  small  valley,  a  few  minutes  south,  bears  the  Ips- 
wich River;  and  one  smaller  still  between  these  two, 
carries  the  small  stream  known  as  the  Parker  River.  In 
the  north-western  part  of  the  county,  in  a  peculiar, 
diagonal  valley,  runs  the  Shawshine  River,  a  small  con- 
fiuent  of  the  Merrimac.  There  are  other  rivers,  better 
designated,  however,  as  streams.  Bass  River,  of  some 
historical  notoriety,  rises  in  the  north  parish  of  Beverly, 
and  empties  into  the  North  River  at  Salem.  Chebacco 
River,  starting  on  the  boundary  of  Hamilton  and  Essex, 
falls  into  Chebacco  Bay.  Spicket  River  and  Little 
River  both  fiow  south  into  the  Merrimac,  the  first  in 
the  town  of  Methuen,  and  the  other  in  Haverhill.  There 
are  five  lakes  lying  in  the  northern  and  western  portions 
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of  the  county  which  connect  with  the  Memmac  River, — 
Great  Pond  in  North  Andover,  Kimball's  Pond  in  Ames- 
bury,  Eenoza  Lake  in  Haverhill,  Haggetfs  Pond  in 
Andover,  and  Johnson's  Pond  in  Groveland;  while 
uniting  to  swell  the  modest  flow  of  the  Ipswich  River 
are  Wenham  Lake  in  Wenham,  Middleton  Pond  in 
Middleton,  and  Suntaug  Lake  in  Lynnfield.  Pillings' 
Pond  in  Lynnfield,  and  Flax  Pond  in  ILynn^  find  their 
way  ultimately  to  the  Saugus  River. 

Essex  County,  like  some  others  in  the  State,  can 
boast  of  no  large  mountains  within  its  limits.  Never- 
theless, there  are  many  pleasant  and  picturesque  hills, 
serving  to  relieve  the  dreariness  of  the  plain,  though 
they  cannot  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  mountain. 
Holt's  Hill  in  Andover  attains  an  elevation  of  423  feet. 

Such  is  the  topography  of  Essex  County,  and  such, 

in  general,  it  will  always  be.     Civilization  may  build 

roads  and  highways,  and  industry  may  dot  its  landscapes 

with  well-tilled  farms,  yet  it  will  always  be  substantial!}^ 

I  the  same  as  when,  in  1611,  Edward  Harlie  and  Nicholas 

j  Hobson  landed  at  Ipswich,  the  first  Europeans  who  set 

j  foot  on  the  soil  of  Essex  County. 

This  region  was  discovered  b}"  Europeans  in  the  3'ear 
1602.  It  was  not,  however,  until  nine  years  afterwards 
that  other  men  than  the  natives  trod  its  soil.  During 
the  subsequent  thirteen  years,  frequent  visits  were  made 
to  the  region,  but  no  settlement  was  attempted. 

The  earliest  settlers  of  this  county  were  the  Cape 
Ann  colonists,  sent  out  in  1624,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  so-called  Dorchester  Adventurers,  and  organized,  a 
little  later,  under  the  efllcient  direction  of  the  valiant 
and  feithful  Roger  Conant.  Endicott's  Colony,  sent  out 
by  the  Massachusetts  Company,  to  carry  on  the  planta- 
tion already  successfully  initiated  by  Conant  at  Naum- 
keag,  or  Salem,  arrived  Sept.  6,  1628.  The  Colony  of 
Gov.  Winthrop,  consisting  of  900  persons,  reached  these 
shores  June  12,  1630. 

Amid  the  many  trials  and  adversities  naturally  inci- 
dent to  a  new  settlement,  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  of  which  the  towns  embraced  in  Essex  County,  at 
its  incorporation,  constituted  an  important  part,  con- 
tinued, from  the  first,  to  enjoy  a  very  fair  measure  of 
prosperity.  Not  a  little  annoyance,  however,  was 
occasioned,  from  time  to  time,  by  Indian  raids.  The 
murder  of  the  Indian  trader,  Oldham,  by  the  Pequots, 
especially,  roused  the  whole  settlement.  In  consequence, 
in  1636,  Gov.  Vane,  sent  99  men,  under  Endicott  and 
the  famous  Capt.  Underbill,  to  retaliate  upon  the  Pe- 
quots. The  expedition,  though  sanguinary,  was  yet 
comparatively  ineflectual,  its  only  eflect,  apparently, 
being  to  incite  the  brief  (though  in  its  effects  on  the 


hostile  tribes,  finally-exterminating)  Pequot  war.  In 
this  war,  Essex  County  generously  participated,  furnish- 
ing her  full  quota  of  the  190  men  levied  (April,  1651) 
by  the  General  Court  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
same. 

In  1643,  eight  towns;  viz.,  Salem,  Lynn,  Wenham, 
Ipswich,  Rowle}",  Newbury,  Gloucester,  and  Andover, 
were  set  apart  and  incorporated  as  Essex  County. 

There  had  been  over  a  score  and  a  half  of  years  of 
partial  peace,  when  Philip,  the  intrepid  and  powerful 
sachem  of  the  Pokanokets,  engaged  in  his  unprovoked, 
fierce,  and  well-nigh  successful  struggle  with  the  whites 
for  supremacy  on  this  continent.  During  this  war, 
Essex  County  enlisted  brave  soldiers,  and  provided  able 
and  gallant  leaders, — men  who  distinguished  themselves 
at  Decrfield,  Hatfield,  and  at  other  points.  Theirs  were 
the  troops  so  mercilessly  slaughtered  at  *'  Bloody  Brook," 
—  a  body  of  ninety  picked,  well  disciplined,  courageous 
soldiers,  known  as  "the  Flower  of  Essex,"  under  the 
lamented  Capt.  Lothrop  of  Ipswich,  *  having  been  sur- 
prised by  the  treacherous  savages,  .and  almost  utterly 
cut  to  pieces. 

When  Sir  William  Phips,  the  first  governor  of  the 
Massachustts  Colony  under  the  new  or  provincial  char- 
ter, arrived  in  New  England,  in  May,  1692,  he  found  the 
public  mind  in  the  greater  part  of  Essex  County  in  a 
fearfully  distracted  condition  on  account  of  the  preva- 
lence of  that  woful  delusion  known  as  the  Salem  Witch- 
craft. During  the  same  year  certain  members  of  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  the  minister  of  Salem 
Village,  now  Dahvers  Centre,  were  believed  to  be  afflicted 
by  witches. t  His  little  daughter,  Elizabeth,  scarcely 
nine  years  of  age,  and  his  niece,  Abigail  Williams, 
eleven,  acted  verj'  strangely  at  times.  Other  childi'en  in 
the  neighborhood  presently  caught  the  contagion.  These 
fitiall}'  complained  of  being  tormented  by  certain  indi- 
viduals, whom,  in  due  time,  they  were  encouraged  for- 
mally to  accuse.  One  of  the  first  specifically  chained  with 
this  misdemeanor  was  one  Tituba,  an  Indian  woman, 
and  a  servant  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Parris.  It  would 
seem  that  she  had  been  trying,  by  her  Indian  incanta- 
tions, to  relieve  the  children  of  their  trouble,  and  so, 
not  unnaturally,  became  a  subject  of  suspicion.  Others 
were  soon  accused,  among  the  earliest  being  two  friend- 
less, hag-like  women,  one  actually  insane,  and  the  other 
bed-ridden ;  fit  tai^ets,  truly,  of  such  a  cruelly  hellish 
craze.  The  excitement  spread,  and  at  length,  adults,  as 
well  as  children,  complained  of  being  bewitched  or  tor- 

♦  Some  authorities  place  him  at  Beverly. 

t  A  witch  was  one  who,  through  collusion,  or  a  compact,  with  eril 
spirits,  was  held  to  be  able  thus  to  torment  others. 
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mented,  —  accasing  those  against  whom  they  chanced  to 
have  some  pique.  Met^nwhile,  Cotton  Mather,  Judge 
Stoughton,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes  of  Salem,  and  Increase 
Mather,  president  of  Harvard  College,  as  well  as  many 
others  of  culture  and  position,  encouraged  the  arrests, 
and  gave  to  the  prosecutions  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
weight  of  their  great  influence.* 

The  result  was,  that  in  one  short  year,  not  only  had 
the  frightful  delusion  been  communicated  to,  and  had 
involved  all  the  surrounding  towns  in  its  consuming 
flame,  but  not  less  than  twenty  had  been  actually  exe- 
cuted ;  nineteen  by  hanging  (on  *'  Witch  "or  '*  Gallows 
Hill ") ,  and  one  by  pressing,  f  Among  the  more  notable 
of  these  victims  were  Rebecca  Nourse,  J:  a  venerable  and 
most  excellent  woman,  mother  of  a  large  and  respectable 
family,  an  exemplary  church-member,  and  residing  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Witch  House  "  §  at  Dan  vers 
(Tapleyville)  ;  Sarah  Good,  who,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes 
attempted,  even  at  the  gallows,  to  persuade  her  to  con- 
fess her  guilt  and  so  save  her  life,  with  commendable 
spirit  replied,  "  You  are  a  liar.    I  am  no  more  a  witch 

*  These  men  londly  announced  that  this  commotion  was  the  result  of 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  powers  of  darkness  to  gain  the  yictory  oyer 
the  saints. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  country  brought  with  them  fW>m  Europe  a  belief 
in  witchcraft;  and  between  1648  and  1655  six  or  eight  witches  hod  been 
alreadjr  executed.  Agreeable  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  Scripture 
precept,  —  that  a  witch  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  lire,  —  the  statutes 
of  Christendom  yery  generally  recognized  witchcraft  as  a  capital 
offence;  albeit,  by  confesshig  their  guilt  the  offenders  were  allowed 
usually  to  escape  the  fearibl  penalty  of  thehr  crime. 

t  Giles  Corey,  whose  wife  Martha  had  been  torn  from  his  side,  and, 
as  he  firmly  beUeved,  and  fearlessly  declared,  judicially  murdered, 
baring  been  himself,  doubtless  on  account  of  these  very  denunciations, 
accused,  determined  to  meet  his  fkte  in  a  way  to  proclaim  at  once  his 
utter  abhorrence  and  defiance  of  the  prosecutions.  Keftising  to  plead, 
and  so  to  put  himself  on  trial,  tradition  says  that  he  was  laid  naked  upon 
the  bare  floor  of  his  prison  and  gradually  crushed  by  huge  weights 
placed  upon  his  breast. 

%  By  night,  and  stealthily,  her  body  was  snatched,  by  members  of  her 
fiunily,  from  its  shallow  grave  on  Gallows  Hill,  and,  on  horseback, 
conveyed  to  her  late  home,  and  furtively  buried,  it  is  supposed,  in  some 
port  of  the  old  family  burial  lot 

§  Originally  built  by  ToAvnscnd  Bishop,  in  1635 ;  hence,  one  of  the 
oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  occupied  houses  on  the  continent.  It  was  quite 
a  mansion  in  its  day,  and  together  with  the  adjacent  farm,  was  bought 
by  Gov.  Endicott  for  his  son  John. 

g  Tradition  says  that  the  uncanny  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  hiasmuch  as 
Mr.  Noyes*  death  was  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel. 

%  His  own  wife  having  been  accused,  and  finally  convicted.  Proctor 
spoke  his  mind  with  an  energy  inspired  by  affection,  as  well  as  convic- 
tion. Indeed,  armed  with  a  sense  of  the  awfully  cruel  outrage  inflicted 
upon  him,  he  entered  upon  the  defence  of  his  wife  with  a  manly  earn- 
estness and  downrightncss  that  soon  brought  doAvn  upon  his  own  de- 
voted head  the  avenging  wrath  of  the  whole  church  and  prosecuting 
party.  And  so,  though  the  wife  finally  escaped,  as  by  the  skin  of  her 
teeth,  the  noble  husband  paid  for  his  temerity  by  his  life. 

**  After  the  trial  and  condemnation,  Burroughs  was  driven  in  a  cart 
through  the  streets  of  Salem  to  the  place  of  execution.    Arrived  at  the 


than  you  are  a  wizard,  and  if  you  take  my  life  God  will 
yet  give  you  blood  to  drink  "  ;  J  John  Proctor,  a  leading 
citizen,  a  man  of  great  probity  and  intelligence,  and 
whose  vigorous  understanding  led  him  at  once,  and 
almost  alone,  clearly  to  perceive  the  unsubstantial  and 
delusive  character  of  the  mania,  and  accordingly  to 
denounce  it  in  unmeasured  terms  as  utterly,  unpardon- 
ably  cruel  and  wicked ;  %  a  clergyman  named  George 
Burroughs,  a  former  pastor  of  the  Salem  Village  chm^ch, 
a  man  of  unusual  phj'sical  strength,  of  many  odd  fan- 
cies and  eccentric  habits,  but  of  undeniable  scholarship 
and  piety ;  *  *  Elizabeth  How f  t  of  Topsfield,  a  woman  of 
great  loveliness  of  character,  and  whose  own  heroic 
qualities  shone  out  amid  the  darkness  of  her  times  with 
a  resplendence  equalled  only  by  the  unexampled  devo- 
tion, during  this  season  of  trial,  of  the  members  of  her 
own  family ;  and  an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Jacobs.  J  J: 
At  the  time  this  maniacal  fUror  reached  its  height, 
and  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  began  to  turn  against 
it,  §  §  besides  those  actually  executed,  eight  had  been  con- 
demned ;  150  persons  were  still  in  prison  awaiting  trial ; 

scafibid,  he  mounted  the  ladder  with  a  firm  step,  and  proceeded  to  make 
a  pathetic  and  stirring  appeal  to  the  gathered  multitude.  In  the  ftilncss 
of  his  faith  he  was  powerful,  and  boldly  declared  his  innocence,  closing 
his  appeal  by  ofibring  a  simple  and  fervid  petition  to  God,  repeating, 
solemnly  and  reverently,  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Some  of  the  q[>ectators 
wept;  others  loudly  protested  thcbr  belief  in  his  innocence,  and  the 
officers  and  executioners  grew  afraid  that  the  multitude  would  prevent 
the  execution  by  force.  But  just  then  came  forward,  riding  amid  the 
crowd  on  a  sphrited  steed,  the  well-known  figure  of  Cotton  Mather.  In 
front  of  the  scaffold  he  stayed  and  addressed  the  people,  asserting  his 
belief  that  Burroughs  was  guilty,  declaring  him  an  unordahied  minis- 
ter, and  with  a  sophistry  fitted  to  the  prevalent  superstitious  feeling 
affirmed  that  the  devil  oftentimes  appears  as  an  angel  of  light.  The 
excitement  subsided.  The  innocent  Burroughs  was  swung  off,  ^d  the 
hypocritical  Mather  went  away  satisfied.  It  is  asserted,  that,  as  if  these 
things  were  not  enough,  the  body  was  cut  down  and  shamefuUy  mal- 
treated by  the  improvised  grave-diggers. 

1 1  Greatly  as  we  are  amazed  at  the  credulity  of  the  public  at  this  time, 
we  cannot  be  less  so  in  view,  not  only  of  the  heartless  recklessness  with 
which  accusations  were  made — knowing,  as  the  accusers  did,  that  to 
accuse  was  to  convict  and  destroy  —  but  of  the  remorselessness  with 
which  even  families  and  friends  usually  turned  against  the  accused. 
Reference  has  already  been  nmde  to  a  few  noble  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Meantime,  what  scene  more  touching  than  that  of  the  blind  husband  of 
Elizabeth  How,  accompanied  by  his  two  young  daughters,  journeying 
on  horseback,  twice  a  week,  along  narrow,  difficult,  and  sometimes 
dangerous  roads,  all  the  way  from  Topsfield  to  Boston,  to  yisit  and  to 
minister  to  the  comfort  of  the  wife  and  mother  in  her  prison  cell. 

tt  It  is  said  that  the  grave  of  Jacobs,  located  on  the  old  homestead, 
near  Salem  (the  old  house  is  still  standing),  is  the  only  one  of  all  those 
of  the  witchcraft  victims  that  has  ever  been  positively  identified.  There 
is,  in  the  Salem  Athenseum,  a  painting,  said  to  be  intended  to  represent 
the  trial  of  this  man  Jacobs. 

{  §  It  is  an  interesting  and  significant  fhct  that  it  was  not  until  the  finger 
of  suspicion  and  of  accusation  came  finally  strangely  to  be  pointed  at 
members  of  the  families  of  the  prosecutors  themselves  that  the  eyes  of 
the  latter  worthies  got  suddenly  and  wonderftUly  opened  to  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  practices  in  progress ;  and  that  hence  this  tempest  of  mad- 
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200  others  had  been  accused,  while  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  suspected,  including  some  of  the  most 
reputable  members  of  the  community,  had  fled  the 
countr}'.  Nor  do  these  statistics  b}'  any  means  ade- 
quately indicate  the  full  extent  of  the  disaster.  In  con- 
sequence of  expensive  trials,  rapacious  confiscations, 
and  the  utter  prostration  of  business,  scores,  not  to  say 
hundreds,  were  utterly  impoverished.  Farms  were  for- 
saken, business  was  neglected,  while  most  of  the 
churches  were  in  a  sadly,  and  even  hopelessly,  distracted 
condition.  Long  years  of  toil  and  sorrow  and  sacrifice 
followed  ere  Essex  County  recovered  fUUy  fix)m  the 
effects  of  this  terrible  blow. 

During  the  Revolution  Essex  County  did  her  f\ill  and 
earnest  duty.  When  the  spirited  letter  was  sent  out  to 
the  towns  in  the  Colony,  calling  for  an  open  and  sincere 
expression  of  their  opinions  as  to  the  course  that  should 
be  pursued  towards  the  British  government,  as  to  whether 
they  should  submit  or  resist,  all  the  towns,  both  large 
and  small,  within  her  borders,  replied  with  one  patriotic 
voice  against  the  usurpations  of  the  crown.  The  feeling 
was  spontaneous  and  heartfelt.  "  Gloucester,  Salem, 
Newbury,  Newburyport,  and  Ipswich  gave  their  power- 
ful support  to  the  determination  to  resist  to  the  last; 
while  Salisbury,  Beverl}",  L^im,  Danvers,  and  Rowley 
re-echoed  the  sentiment.  The  hardy  fishermen  of  Mar- 
blehead  declared  themselves  ready  to  unite  for  the  re- 
covery- of  their  violated  rights."  The  soul  of  the  county 
was  fired ;  the  universal  desire  of  her  towns  was  for  a 
solid  and  permanent  union,  a  closing  up  of  the  ranks  of 
the  Colonies  against  a  most  cruel,  unjust,  and  vindictive 
oppression. 

4  Towns. 

Lawkence  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1853.     It  was 

ncss,  passion,  and  superetitiDus  terror  began  sensibly  to  abate.  No 
sooner  had  suspicion  been  cast  on  the  wife  pf  Rev.  Mr.  Hale  of  Bev- 
erly, and  on  the  lady  of  Gtov.  Phips,  than  very  naturally  the  cry  went 
up,  "  Hang  the  girls,"  it  apparently  making  an  important  difference  in 
the  logical  and  theological  perceptions  of  these  august  personages 
whoso  was  the  ox  that  was  gored.  Some  of  the  judges  and  ministers, 
having  been  brought  to  see  then:  error,  humbly  and  publicly  made  due 
acknowledgment  of  the  same.  Judge  Sewnll  rose  before  the  congrega- 
tion in  the  Old  South  at  Boston,  and  asked  the  prayers  of  God's  people 
that  the  guilt  of  the  errors  he  had  committed  at  Salem  might  not  fall 
on  his  country,  his  fiunily,  and  himself.  Others,  like  Mather  and 
Stoughton,  with  an  insanely  contemptuous  disregard  of  facts,  and  of 
public  sentiment,  continued,  even  to  the  last,  to  cling  to  their  fanatical 
folly,  and,  though  secured  in  defiance  of  all  ordinary  established  rules 
of  evidence — the  simple  charge  of  the  accuser  sufficing  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, to  convict — nevertheless  persistently  justified  the  executions. 
Among  those  who,  in  the  height  of  the  excitement,  on  the  other  hand 
maintained  "  level "  heads,  and,  though  at  the  Imminent  peril  of  their 
lives,  resisted  the  demand  for  the  execution  of  the  alleged  witches,  and 
are  hence  deserving  of  all  honor,  were  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  Rev. 
Mr.  Moody,  ex-Gov.  Bradstreet,  Thomas  Danforth,  and  especially 
Robert  Calef  of  Boston. 


originally  a  part  of  Andover  and  Methuen,  but  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  in  1847,  it  was  set  off  fix>m  these 
towns,  and  made  one  by  itself.  When  it  became  a  city, 
the  name  of  Lawrence  was  selected  in  honor  of  Hon. 
Abbott  Lawrence  and  other  members  of  that  family. 
The  natural  attractiveness  of  the  "  New  City"  as  a  fa- 
vorable location  for  immense  industries  was  not  great ; 
it  required  the  powerful  assistance  of  art  to  utilize  all 
the  means,  and  draw  hither  an  industrious,  laboring  pop- 
ulation. In  olden  time,  eel-fishing  was  almost  the  only 
industry  that  yielded  a  good  revenue  at  this  place.  In 
1845,  a  company  was  formed  known  as  the  Essex  Com- 
pany, which  was  authorized  by  legislative  enactment  to 
construct  and  maintain  a  dam  across  the  Merrimac 
River,  either  at  "  Deer-Jump,"  or  "  Bodwell's  Falls,"  or 
at  any  point  between  these  falls.  This  company  was  to 
remove  obstructions  fix)m  the  river,  and  create  a  water- 
power,  to  use,  sell,  or  lease  to  other  corporations  or 
persons  for  manufacturing  or  meehanical  purposes. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  Nathan  Appleton,  and  others  were 
appointed  directors,  and  Charles  S.  Storrow  was  chosen 
treasurer.  The  dam  was  commenced  in  September, 
1845.  It  is  forty  feet  in  height  at  the  maximum,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  substantial  structures  in  the  country. 
Nortii  of  the  river  is  a  canal,  a  trifle  more  than  one  mile 
in  length,  running  parallel  with  the  river,  and  about  four 
hundred  feet  distant  from  it.  It  is  between  the  river  and 
this  canal  that  those  busy  hives  of  industry  and  labor 
are  located.  From  tiiis  company  starts  the  spirit  which 
has  ever  characterized  the  life  of  this  enterprising  and 
prosperous  city.* 

Lawrence  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  a  great 
city;  such  as  parks,  banks,  railroads,  churches,  soci- 
eties, an  excellent  fire  department,  and  well-managed 

It  will  always,  of  coarse,  be  a  matter  of  profound  amazement  that  so 
many  of  the  best  minds  of  an  'intelligent  community,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  learned  professions,  could  ever  have  been  so  de- 
luded, and  have  been  led  so  far  astray,  as  in  this  case.  This  can  be 
understood  only  when  it  is  considered,  not  only  that  in  all  ages  the 
public  mind  is  susceptible  to  such  sudden  and  fhtal  crazes  as  this,  but 
that  this  delusion  occurred,  not  simply  in  a  period  when  a  belief  in 
witchcraft  was  an  established  doctrine  of  orthodoxy,  but  in  an  utterly 
unscientific  age ;  and  when,  moreover,  the  very  newness  of  the  country, 
the  vast  solitudes  of  the  forests,  and  the  perils  and  alarms  to  which, 
because  of  prowling  savages  and  wild  beasts,  the  people  were  con- 
stantly liable,  conspired  to  engender  a  popular  mood  clearly,  eminently  , 
ftivorable  for  just  such  a  destructive  moral  epidemic  j 

*  The  most  notable  mills  in  the  city  are  the  Pacific,  Atlantic  Cotton,  i 
'Washington,  and  Everett  Mills,  and  the  fiunons  Pemberton  Mill. 
All  of  these  have  a  large  capital  invested,  and  employ  many  oper- 
atives. The  aggregate  wealth  of  these  corporations  is  very  largo, 
amounting  to  about  eight  and  a  half  millions.  The  other  and  smaller 
companies  running  are  the  Lawrence  Duck  Company,  Arlington 
Woollen  Mills,  Lawrence  Woollen  Company,  Russell  Paper  Com. 
pany,  Lawrence  Flyer  and  Spindle  Works,  and  the  Lawrence  lumber 
companies. 
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and  economical  civil  departments.      Its  population   is 
34,916. 

Historically,  this  city  is  noted  for  the  terrible  calamity 
of  Jan.  10,  1860,  when  the  whole  structure  of  the  Pem- 
berton  Mill  fell  down  in  a  minute,  as  it  were,  bur^dng 
between  700  and  800  persons  in  the  burning  ruins,  of 
whom  about  100  perished. 

Lynn  is,  with  one  exception,  the  oldest  town  in  Essex 
County,  the  settle- 
ment having  been 
commenced  in  1629. 
In  the  following  year, 
its  freemen  were  ad- 
mitted as  members 
of  the  Greneral  Court, 
which  privilege  incor- 
porated it  a  town. 
Until  1637  it  was 
called  Saugust,  but 
in  that  year,  perhaps 
in  compliment  to  Mr. 
Whiting,  who  had 
lived  a  little  while  in 
Lynn  Re^,  Eng.,  it 
was  changed.  As  the 
record  of  the  General 
Court  reads:  ^^ Sau- 
gust is  called  Lin.** 
Before  the  settlement 
of  Lynn,  tlie  Indians 
dwelt  there  in  large 
numbers.  Monto- 
wampate  was  the  sa- 
chem of  Lj-nn,  and 
lived  on  what  is  now 
known  as  Sagamore 
Hill.  In  1644,  the 
first  iron  foundr}'  in 
the  United  States  was  established  in  Lynn,  at  a  spot 
now  included  in  Saugus.  Ten  years  afterwards,  the 
selectmen  of  Boston  contracted  with  Mr.  Joseph  Jenks, 

*  "About  the  year  1670/'  says  Lewis,  **  shoes  began  to  be  cut  with 
broad  straps,  for  buckles,  which  were  worn  by  women  as  wcU  as  by 
men.  In  1727,  square-toed  shoes,  and  backles  for  ladies,  went  out  of 
ikshion;  though  buckles  continued  to  be  worn  by  men  till  after  the 
Revolution.  The  sole  leather  was  all  worked  with  the  flesh  side  out. 
In  1750,  John  Adam  Dagyr,  a  Wclslunan,  gave  great  impulse  and  noto- 
riety to  the  business  by  producing  shoes  equal  to  the  best  made  In  Eng- 
land. From  that  time  the  craft  continued  to  flourish,  untU  it  became 
the  principal  business  of  the  town.  Fathers,  sons,  Journeymen,  and 
apprentices  worked  together,  in  a  shop  of  one  story  in  height,  twelve 
feet  or  so  square,  with  a  fireplace  in  one  comer,  and  a  cutting-board  in 
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of  the  Iron  Works,  "for  an  Ingine  to  csjry  water 
in  case  of  fire."  This  was  the  first  fire-engine  con- 
structed in  the  United  States.  In  1652,  a  mint  was 
established  at  Boston,  and  the  dies  for  coinage  were 
made  at  the  Iron  Works  in  Lynn  by  the  same  Joseph 

Jenks. 

ft  ' 

Shoemaking,  for  which  Lynn  is  so  famous,  began  as 
early  as  1636.  The  first  shoemakers  known  in  Lynn 
were  Philip  Kertland  and   Edmund  Bridges,   both  of 

whom  came  over  in 
1635.  In  the  begm- 
ning,  the  shoes  were 
made  of  woollen  cloth , 
or  neats'  leather.  A 
nicer  shoe  of  white  silk 
was  made  for  special 
occasions,  such  as  a 
wedding.  * 

From  1800  this  in- 
dustry has  gradual- 
ly but  steadily  in- 
creased, t 

The  population  of 
the  city  in  1875  was 
32,600,  and  its  total 
valuation  was  $28,- 
077,793,  the  largest 
of  any  cit}'  or  town 
in  the  county. 

Since  its  incorpo- 
ration, Lynn  has  lost 
territory  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  Lynnfield, 
Saugus,  and  Swamp- 
scott,  and  Nahant. 
It  was  organized  as  a 
city  May  14,  1850. 

The  patriotic  char- 
acter of  Lynn  is  wide- 
ly known,  and  to  her  honor  she  had  170  men  in  the 
Revolution,  four  being  killed  at  Lexington.  She  fitted 
out  one  privateer  in  the  war  of  1812,  which  did  good 

another.  The  finer  qnality  of  shoes  were  made  with  white  and  russet 
rands,  stitched  very  fine,  with  white  waxed  thread.  They  were  made 
with  very  sharp  toes,  and  had  wooden  heels,  covered  with  leather,  fi-om 
half  an  Inch  to  two  inches  in  height,  called  cross-cut,  common  court, 
and  Wurtemburg  heels.  About  the  year  1800,  wooden  heels  were  dis- 
continued, and  leather  heels  were  used  instead." 

t  In  1875  there  were  151  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  92»712,300. 
The  value  of  the  leather  nscd  annually  amounts  to  about  97,000,000. 
The  whole  numljer  of  employes  in  1875,  for  whom  wages  were  returned, 
was  10,838,  with  wages  amounting  to  $J,287,1C5. 
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service.  When  the  Rebellion 
burst  on  the  country,  she  had 
the  first  men  in  the  field  after 
Marblehead;  and  her  memo- 
rable response  to  the  call :  "We 
have  more  men  than  guns  I 
What  shall  we  do?"  will  never 
pass  out  of  patriotic  histor}-. 

Salem,  incorporated  as  a 
town  June  24,  1629,  is  the 
chief  historic  city  in  the  count}'. 
The  first  permanent  settlement 
in  the  old  Massa- 
chusetts Colony 
was  at  Salem. 
The  chief  por- 
tion of  the  city 
rests  on  a  long 
narrow  peninsu- 
la, which  extends 
towards  the  sea, 
and  terminates  in 
two  headlands, 
which  are  divid- 
ed by  Collins's 
Cove.  On  the 
north,  the  North 
River  divides  the 
city  proper  from 
North  Salem  and 
Beverly,  and  on 
the  other  side, 
South  River  di- 
vides South  Sa- 
lem from  the  city 
proper.  It  has 
been  more  exten- 
sive, but  towns 
have  been  set  off 
from  the  original 
territory. 

Aug.  6,  1629, 
O.  S.,  a  Congre- 
gational Church 
was  organized  in 
Salem,  and  was 
undoubtedly  the 
Jirst  Protestant 
cJiurch  formed  in 
America,       The 
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pastors  previous  to  1640  were, 
Francis  Higginson  (1629) ,  Sam- 
uel Skelton,  Roger  Williams, 
and  Hugh  Peters.  The  latter 
did  not  confine  his  attention  to 
the  ministry,  but  directed  his 
great  powers,  with  zeal,  to  na- 
tional afiairs,  being  one  of  the 
' '  Regicide  Judges."  Returning 
to  England  after  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy,  he  was  tried 
and  executed  in  1660,  aged  61 
years. 

Strangely  this 
parent  Puritan 
church  of  Salem, 
this  church,  that, 
in  the  beginning, 
had  had  such  a 
horror  of  heresy, 
is  to-day,  and  for 
many  years  has 
been,  a  church 
not  indeed  of  the 
*' orthodox,"  but 
of  the  Unitarian 
order.  It  is  a 
somewhat  signif- 
icant fact  that 
the  first  actual 
conflict  of  the 
Revolution  after 
ihe  arrival  of 
Gage,  took  place 
at  Salem  in  Feb- 
raary,  1775,  in 
the  famous  en- 
counter with  Col. 
Leslie.  The  first 
congress  to  con- 
sider the  ques- 
tion of  indepen- 
dence also  met 
here.  In  1740, 
Whitefield,  the 
celebrated  Meth- 
odist evangelist, 
preached  to  an 
audience  of  near- 
ly 6,000  people 
on  the  Common. 
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The  first  printiDg  office  established  at  Salem  was  in  1768 
by  Samnel  Hall,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  of  the  same 
year  the  publication  of  the  "  Essex  Gazette,"  a^weekl}' 
paper,  began.  An  important  feature  of  this  city  is 
its  fine  cemetery,  "Harmony  Grove,"  l^ing  between 
Salem  and  Peabody.  George  Peabody,  the  eminent 
banker,  is  interred  here. 

The  churches  of  the  city  are  niunerous,  and  the  various 
civil  departments  of  ihe  municipality  are  excellent.  *  An 
United  States  custom-house  is  located  here.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  In 
1790  it  was  7,921 ;  and  1875,  25,958.  The  valuation  in 
1875  was  $26,312,272. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  mathematicians  of  tlfe  age,  was  a 
native  of  Salem.  He  was  bom  March  26,  1773.  In 
1823,  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death  on  the  16th  of  March,  1838.  Dr. 
Bowditch  stood  at  the  head  of  the  scientific  men  of  this 
country,  and  no  man  has  contributed  more  to  his  coun- 
try's reputation.  His  fame,  resting  on  the  union  of  the 
highest  genius  with  the  most  practical  talent,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  both  to  the  good  of  mankind,  is  of  the  most 
durable  kind.  Every  American  ship  crosses  the  ocean 
more  safely  for  his  labors,  and  the  most  eminent  mathe- 
maticians of  Europe  have  acknowledged  him  their  equal 
in  the  highest  walks  of  their  science. — Barber's  Historical 
Collections. 

GLOUCE8TER,t  was  the  first  place  occupied  by  the 
English  north  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  topography  of 
Gloucester  is  bold,  rocky  and  uneven,  occasionally  re- 
lieved by  small  tracts  of  level  land.  Indomitable  indus- 
try has,  to  some  extent,  changed  this  barrenness  into 
fertility.  Previous  to  the  incorporation  of  Rockport  in 
1840,  Gloucester  embraced  the  whole  promontory  of 
Cape  Ann.  In  May,  1642,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  plan- 
tation, and  named  Gloucester,  a  name  attached  at  the 
request  of   some  of  the  inhabitants  who  came  from 

*  The  following  are  the  principal  societies  of  Salem,  with  their  several 
dates  of  incorporation.  The  Social  Library  was  formed  in  1760 ;  the 
Salem  Evangelical  Library  was  formed  in  1818,  with  600  volumes;  on 
March  3, 1801,  the  East  India  Marine  Museum  was  incorporated ;  this 
museum  in  1867  was  united  with  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  an 
institution  founded  by  the  munificence  of  George  Peabody.  He  donated 
9140,000,  of  which  f  40,000  was  to  be  used  to  purchase  the  East  India 
Marine  Hall,  and  properly  fit  it  up ;  9100,000  was  to  be  a  permanent 
ftind,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  advancement  of 
science  and  useful  knowledge  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  the  Essex  His- 
torical Society  was  incotporated  June  11, 1821 ;  on  Feb.  12,  1836,  the 
Essex  County  Natural  History  Society  was  incorporated ;  the  Athe- 
nienm,  March  12, 1810,  and  Mechanics'  Hall,  March  7, 1839;  the  Salem 
Marine  was  instituted  in  1766,  and  incorporated,  1772 ;  it  has  a  fund  of 
915,000,  and  the  income  of  Franklin  buildbig,  bequeathed  in  1831,  by 


Gloucester,  Engknd.  The  interests  of  Gloucester  are 
almost  wholly  commercial.  It  has  a  greater  amount  of 
tonnage  engaged  in  domestic  fisheries  than  any  other 
town  in  the  United  States,  and  ranks  third  in  foreign 
commerce  in  Massachusetts,  being  surpassed  only  by 
Boston  and  Salem.  It  is,  indeed,  asserted  to  be  the 
largest  fishing  port  at  present  in  the  world.  It  imports 
sugar,  molasses,  &c.,  from  Surinam;  and  coal,  wood, 
salt,  and  lumber  from  the  British  Provinces.  For  over 
one  hundred  years,  the  cod  fishery  has  been  carried  on 
successful!}'.  The  annual  fleet  sent  out  from  1 765  to 
1775  was  146  vessels,  employing  nearly  900  men.  In 
1865,  Gloucester  had  358  vessels  engaged  in  commerce, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  25,670.  The  harbor  of 
Gloucester  is  spacious  and  deep.  The  town  is  beauti- 
fullj'  situated,  and  the  views  of  the  sea  are  magnificent. 
In  the  West  Parish  of  the  town  there  is  an  old  church, 
standing  like  a  grim  sentinel  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
hill.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  New  England.  During 
both  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  war  of  1812, 
Gloucester  was  attacked  by  the  enemy.  J  In  all  the  wars 
it  has  contributed  largely  to  the  navy  of  the  United 
States.  A  city  charter  was  granted  to  this  place.  May 
26,  1871 ;  but  not  being  accepted  hy  the  town,  a  second 
was  afterwards  obtained,  under  which  she  became  in- 
corporated as  the  sixth  city  in  the  county.  The  popula- 
tion is  16,754. 

Haverhill  (Pentuckett)  was  settled  in  1640  by 
twelve  men  from  Newbury  and  Ipswich.  They  settled 
without  a  title.  It  was  not  until  1642  that  the  deed  was 
negotiated  with  the  Indians.  The  new  settlement  was 
called  Haverhill  in  honor  of  the  English  biilhplace  of 
Mr.  Ward,  who  was  the  master-spirit  of  the  enterprise. 
Two  years  after  the  settlement,  there  were  32  land-hold- 
ers in  Haverhill.  The  first  regular  town  meeting  was 
held  in  1643,  and  two  j'ears  afterwards  the  first  church 
assembled,  and  Mr.  Ward  was  ordained  the  pastor.  In 
the  autumn  of  1648  the  first  meeting-house  was  erected ; 

Thomas  PerlcinSi  a  merchant ;  the  Salem  East  India  Marine  was  fonnded 
in  1799,  and  incorporated  in  1801 ;  and  the  East  India  Marine  Hall  Cor- 
poration was  chartered  in  1824  ;  the  Salem  Seamen's  Orphans'  and 
Children's  Friend  Society  was  formed  in  1839,  and  incorporated  in 
1841;  in  1823  the  Charitable  Marine  was  formed;  and  in  1844  com- 
menced the  Ladies'  Seamen's  Friend  Society. 

t  It  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  but  especially  within  the  past  few 
years,  subjected  to  yery  disastrous  losses  from  the  wreck  and  de- 
struction of  many  of  Its  fishing  fleets.— Ed. 

J  On  the  8th  of  August,  1775,  the  British  ship-of-war  •*  Falcon  "  bom- 
barded it  for  sercral  hours.  The  people  offered  a  gallant  resistance, 
and  nearly  half  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Falcon"  were  either  killed,  wounded 
or  captured.  The  British  frigate  '*Tenedo6,"  on  Sept.  8, 1814,  also  at- 
tacked the  town,  but  did  no  serious  damage,  though  the  frigate  saflfored 
much,  losing  a  barge  and  13  men. 
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and  in  the  same  year  a  ferry  was  established  at  the  place 
still  called  the  "old  ferry- way,"  a  little  east  of  the  foot 
of  Kent  Street.  In  1660  the  first  public  school  was  es- 
tablished. 

In  1697,  was  enacted  that  fearful  tragedy  of  which 
Mrs.  Dustin  of  Haverhill  was  the  heroine.  The  details 
may  be  found  in  any  history  of  the  town. 

When  the  Colonies  were  divided  into  four  counties  in 
1648,  Haverhill  was  included  in  Norfolk  County,  but  in 
1676,  with  Amesbury  and  Salisbury,  it  was  transferred 
into  Essex  County.  The  salmon  fisheries  were  at  one 
time  an  important  industry  of  Haverhill.  It  is  recorded 
that,  in  1760,  by  one  draught  of  the  net,  2,500  shad  were 
drawn.  Washington,  in  1789,  visited  this  place,  and 
was  received  with  a  hearty  welcome.  Haverhill  is  a 
large  manufacturing  place,  and  annually  increasing  in 
importance.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  city.  Mar.  10,  1869. 
Population,  14,628. 


Newburyport,  in  the  matter 
of  trade  and  business,  was  once 
the  glory  of  Essex.  It  was 
settled  in  1635,  when  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  town  of  Newbury. 
But  in  1764,  one  square  mile 
of  Newburj'',  640  acres,  was  set 
off,  and  incorporated  with  the 
name  of  Newburyport.  This  ter- 
ritory has  since  been  increased, 
in  1851,  when,  also,  a  city 
charter  was  obtained.  From 
the  year  1764  up  to  1775,  the 
growth  of  Newburyport  was  marvellous. 
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Shipbuilding 

was  the  principal  Industry;  vessels  being  constructed 
here  as  early  as  1680.  During  periods  of  prosperity, 
as  many  as  ninety  vessels  have  been  on  the  ways  at 
one  time.  In  a  large  and  enthusiastic  town  meeting, 
Newburyport,  anticipating  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, resolved  "that  if  the  Honorable  Congress  should, 
for  the  safety  of  the  United  Colonies,  declare  themselves 
independent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  this  town 
will,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  support  them  in  the 
measure." 

•  For  eight  years,  Mr.  Tracey  was  the  principal  owner  of  110  mer- 
chantmen, which  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  15,660,  and  were  valued, 
with  their  cargoes,  at  f  2,733,000.  Of  these,  but  13  were  left  at  the 
end  of  the  Revolution;  the  remainder  being  either  captured  by  the 
enemy  or  lost.  Mr.  Tracey  owned  also  24  cruisers,  carrying  340 
guns,  and  navigated  by  2,800  seamen.  All  these,  save  one,  were  lost. 
These  vessels  did  invaluable  service  to  the  struggling  government. 
They  captured  property  fh>m  the  British  that  sold  for  ^,950,000  in 
gold. 


In  August,  1775,  the  first  privateer  fitted  out  in  the 
United  States,  owned  by  Nathaniel  Tracey,  sailed  from 
this  port.  *  The  first  vessel  that  flung  the  American 
flag  from  her  peak  in  the  Thames  was  from  Newbury- 
port ;t  and  this  town  despatched  the  flrst  vessel  to 
Labrador. 

The  commerce  of  Newburyport  flourished  amazingly 
from  the  close  of  the  Revolution  until  1807.  Wealth 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  sea,  and  faU  spontaneously  into 
her  ready  lap.  But  the  heavy  embargo  crushed  her 
prosperity,  though  not  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Then 
came  a  local  calamity,  the  great  fire  of  1811,  which 
destroyed  a  million  and  a  half  of  property  in  a  few 
hours.  Last  of  all,  the  Middlesex  Canal,  which  was 
built  soon  after,  paralyzed  her  prosperity,  by  diverting 
her  traffic,  and  made  the  vital  thrust  at  her  enterprise. 
Newburj-port  to-day  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  but  hardly 
one  of  the  most  enterprising, 
cities  in  the  county,  t  Its  pop- 
ulation is  13,323. 

This  place  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  noted  people 
who  have  resided  here  :  Jacob 
Perkins,  the  celebrated  inven- 
tor; Theophilus  Parsons,  the 
jurist ;  Edmund  Blunt,  the  navi- 
gator; George  Lunt,  the  au- 
thor ;  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
the  philanthropist ;  Hannah  F. 
Gould,  the  poetess;  and4IaF- 
riet  Prescott  Spoffbrd,  the  au- 
thoress; Hon.  Caleb  Gushing, 
the  statesman;  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  the  preacher, 
and  many  more.  The  remains  of  Mr.  Whitefield  rest 
under  the  Federal  Street  Church. 

Marbleheab  §  is  one  of  the  choicest  places  of  native 
seaside  beauty  in  the  countj',  if  not  in  the  State.  Ljing  on 
a  peninsula,  it  has  a  fine  harbor,  accessible  at  all  times  to 
vessels  of  the  deepest  draught.  This  town  was  detached 
from  Salem,  May  2,  1649.  At  that  time  there  were  only 
44  families  ;  to-day  there  are  1,881,  with  7,677  inhabit- 
ants.    The  main  portion  of  the  town  is  situated  at  the 

t  An  honor  also  claimed  hj  Kantacket. 

X  There  were  four  cotton  factories  there  In  1875,  with  an  hivested 
capital  of  f  1,200,000;  making  goods  annually  valued,  with  the  work 
done,  at  f  1,235,511.  The  capital  invested  in  shipbuilding  in  that  year 
was  only  $149,500;  yet  this  is  more  than  formerly ;  f  96,000  is  inyested 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes  and  slippers. 

§  In  1837  the  town  manufectured  over  1,000,000  pahrs  of  shoes,  em- 
ploying for  it  nearly  1,200  operatives.  There  are  at  present  extensive 
shoe  factories  in  the  town.    There  are  two  national  iMUiks  and  one  sav- 
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head  of  a  short  and  narrow  ann  of  the  sea,  while  to  the 
south  lies  the  peninsula  known  as  the  "  Great  Neck." 
This  neck  is  a  favorite  summer  resort,  both  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  coolness  of  the 
breezes  that  are  constantly  blowing  from  the  sea.  There 
are  here  two  excellent  hotels,  and  many  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive cottages.  The  pursuits  of  the  people  are  shoe 
manufacturing,  market-gardening  and  fishing.  The  latter 
was  once  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  citizens  of  the  town. 

Just  previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  vessels  of  Mar- 
blehead  rocked  in  nearly  every  harbor,  and  sailed  in 
almost  every  sea.  The  patriotic  heroism,  and  almost 
reckless  daring  of  the  seamen,  were  the  theme  of  univer- 
sal conversation.  Marblehead  was  then  the  second  town 
in  the  Colony. 

Particularly  worthy  of  men- 
tion is  the  patriotism  of  Mar- 
blehead. The  old  town  is, 
and  always  was,  ' '  loyal  to  the 
core."  During  the  Revolution, 
when  she  lost  almost  1,000 
men,  the  War  of  1812,  and 
the  Rebellion,  her  great  heart 
beat  with  loyal  pulse.  She 
spared  neither  men  nor  money 
for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the 
government ;  both  were  freely 
given  for  its  support.  * 

Marblehead  has  produced 
more  great  men  than  most 
other  cities  or  towns  in  the 
county,  lliere  was  Gen.  John 
Glover,  who  led  that  famous 
army  across  the  Delaware,  on  the  bitter  night  of  Deo. 
25,  1776.  Gen.  Glover  also  conducted  the  surrendered 
army  of  Burgoyne  through  New  England.  He  was  an 
able,  brave  soldier,  and  a  friend  of  Washington.  Hon. 
Elbridge  Gerry  is  another  of  Marblehead's  illustrious 
sons.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  a  member  of  Congress.  He  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  France,  was  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  finally  became  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.     Then  there  are  others:  Joseph  Stor}^  LL.D., 


lugs  bank  in  the  town ;  and  also  a  high  school,  besides  several  inter- 
mediate and  primary  schools.  An  excellent  newspaper,  "The  Mes- 
senger/' is  published  here.  There  are  eight  charches  of  all  denomi- 
nations. By  the  bequest  of  Bciijamin  Abbott,  a  beautifhl  public  build- 
ing, called  Abbott  Hall,  has  been  erected  on  the  Common  at  a  cost  of 
#75,000. 

*  Late  one  afternoon  in  1861,  she  receiyed  notice  of  the  call  for  troops ; 
and  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  she  had  a  company  of  men  in 
FaneuU  Hall.    They  were  the  first  troops  there.    An  hour  later  two 


OLD  NORTH  CHUKCH,  MARBLEHEAD, 


John  Gallison,  Azor  Ome,  Edward  A.  Holyoke,  Isaac 
Stor}',  Rev.  Samuel  Bewail,  and  Samuel  Hooper. 

Though  no  recognized  poet  seems  native  to  Marble- 
head, yet  she  has  not  wanted  pens  to  celebrate  her 
beauty  and  her  patriotism.  Longfellow,  on  the  beach 
near  old  Fort  Sewall,  wrote  his  *'Fire  of  Driftwood." 
Lucy  Larcom,  with  her  characteristic  tenderness,  wrote 
"Hannah  Binding  Shoes,"  in  Marblehead.  The  muses 
of  Whittier  and  Holmes,  and  the  genius  of  Hawthorne, 
have  touched,  as  with  fire,  the  old  town,  so  rugged  and 
rocky,  that  Whitefield  wondered  where  they  buried  their 
dead.  There  are  many  interesting  landmarks  in  Marble- 
head. Among  the  more  important  are  the  Old  North 
Church,  St.  Michael's  Church,  built  in  1714,  the  town- 
house  erected  in  1728,  the  old 
powder-house,  and  the  house 
in  which  Elbridge  Gerry  was 
bom. 

Dakvers,  containing  a  pop- 
ulation of  6,024  persons,  so 
called,  it  is  said,  from  Earl 
D' An  vers,  t  a  nobleman  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  fa- 
mous as  being  the  town  in 
which  Gov.  Endicott  was  the 
first  landholder, — he  having 
established  himself  there  (at 
the  "  Port")  as  early  as  1630, 
—  was  formerly  a  part  of  Sa- 
lem, and  known  as  Salem  Vil- 
lage. The  settlement  was 
incorporated  as  a  district  in 
1752,  and  as  a  town  June  16,  1757.  It  has  at  present 
six  postal  centres.  The  principal,  though  latest,  settle- 
ment, Danvers  Plains,  is  a  large,  thickly  settled,  and 
pleasant  village,  occupying,  for  the  most  part,  a  very 
eligible  plain  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  which,  on 
its  rear,  stretches  away  ver}'  picturesquely  up  on  to  the 
slopes  of  Lindall  Hill.  The  town  is  supplied  with 
hotels,  banks,  and  a  newspaper  oflftce. 

Danversport,  once  called  New  Mills  Village,  the  early 
home  of  Gov.  Endicott,  X  situated  at  the  head  of  naviga- 

other  companies  from  Marblehead  arrived.  Likewise,  in  the  war  of 
Independence,  she  saw  and  did  her  duty.  After  its  close,  it  was  found 
that  the  tonnage  of  Marblehead  had  decreased  from  12,000  to  1,500; 
from  1,200  voters  she  had  declhied  to  less  than  600.  Thus  was  there 
lea  a  sadly  crippled  industry,  with  more  than  500  widows  and  more 
than  1,000  orphans. 

t  In  honor,  according  to  one  account,  of  Sir  Danvers  Osbom. 

t  It  is  said  that  a  pear  tree,  planted  by  Gov.  Endicott,  may  still  be 
seen,  on  the  old  Endicott  estate,  243  years  old. 
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tdon  on  Porter  River,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
township,  was  settled  at  a  very  early  date.  During  the 
Revolutionary  war,  four  twenty-gun  ships,  and  eight  or 
ten  privateers  were  built  here.  It  is,  at  present,  the  seat 
of  quite  a  large  lumber  trade. 

Danvers  Centre,  formerly  Salem  Village  proper,  was 
the  earliest  settled  portion  of  the  town,  and  was  the  site 
of  the  first  church  edifice,  a  very  humble  structure,  and 
built  in  1672, — noted  as  the  building  in  which  were  held 
the  preliminary  hearings  of  the  more  important  witch- 
craft cases.*  A  second-  church,  located  at  the  Plains, 
was  organized  in  1713. 


HlETHPLACfi  OP  la^AEL   PUTNAM^  DAXTERSp 

Rev.  James  Bailoy  was  the  first  pastor  of  this  historic 
colonial  church.  He  was  settled  in  1671,  and  resigned 
1680.  His  successor  was  Rev.  George  Burroughs  (1680- 
1683),  subsequently  (Aug.  19,  1692)  executed  forwitch- 
crafb  on  "  Gallows  Hill,"  Salem.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Deodab  Lawson  (1683-1688).  The  next  in  order 
was  Rev.  Samuel  Parris  (1689-1696),  in  whose  family, 

•  In  1701,  a  somewhat  larger  and  more  commodious  structure  was 
put  up  in  its  place ;  constructed  after  the  primitive  colonial  pattern, 
square,  with  pointed  roof.  Unpretentious  as  it  was,  this  edifice  yet 
answered  the  religious  needs  of  the  settlement  for  upwards  of  eighty 
years ;  when  it,  in  turn,  was  superseded  by  a  still  larger  and  more 
ambitious  temple,  having  a  very  lofty  steeple.  This  being  burned  in 
1806,  a  brick  church  was  erected,  which,  in  1839,  gave  place,  finally,  to 
the  present  commanding  structure. 

t  One  of  the  old  Revolutionary  landmarks  of  Danvers,  the  "  Collins 
House"  (now  the  beautiful  summer  residence  of  Mr.  Peabody  of  Bos- 
ton), is  a  memorial  of  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  fathers.  At  one  time, 
this  house  was  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Gage. 


as  elsewhere  stated,  the  witchcraft  excitement  first  made 
its  appearance. 

The  first  town  meeting  in  Danvers  was  held  March  4, 
1752,  the  population  at  the  time  being  400.  The  town 
was  divided  into  Danvers  and  South  Danvers  May  18, 
1855.  The  principal  industry  is  the  boot  and  shoe 
manufacture,  though  brick-making  has,  in  times  past, 
been  a  lucrative  and  thriving  business.  Danvers  Ceme- 
tery can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  taste  and  rural  beauty. 
The  town  has  an  abundant  water-supply,  with  its  sources 
in  Middleton  Pond. 

"The  inhabitants  of  Danvers,*'  says  Mr.  Barber, 
"have  always  been  distinguished  for 
their  patriotism,  and  its  citizens  bore 
their  full  share  in  the  great  contest 
of  the  Revolution."  t  Gen.  Israel 
Putnam,  so  celebrated  for  his  courage, 
and  his  important  services  in  the 
French,  Indian,  and  Revolutionary 
wars ;  Col.  Hutchinson,  another  Revo- 
lutionary commander,  and  who  re- 
ceived the  marked  approbation  of 
Washington  for  his  services  in  cros- 
sing the  Delaware ;  X  Capt.  Samuel 
and  Jeremiah  Page,  both  of  whom 
fought  at  Lexington,  and  were  com- 
manders of  companies  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary arm}',  were  from  this  town. 
Of  those  who  fell  at  Lexington,  one- 
sixth  part  were  inhabitants  of  this 
town.  § 

In    1861,    Danvers    enlisted    800 

soldiers.     A  noble  granite  monument 

bears  the  names  of  those  who  were 

slain. 

Among  the   noted  men  in    Danvers,   besides  those 

already  named,  may  be  mentioned  Nathan  Reed,  Judge 

Samuel  Holton,  and  Samuel  P.  King,  all  former  members 

of   Congress.     Rev.   Dr.   Putnam   (eminently  a  town 

name) ,  a  distinguished  divine  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  a 

native  of  this  town.    John  G.  Whittier  is  at  present  a 

resident  of  this  place. 

X  He  also  commanded  a  company  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Quebec, 
and  was  at  Lake  George,  and  at  the  defeat  of  Ticonderoga  with  Gen. 
Abcrcrombie.  At  Lexmgton  he  commanded  a  company  of  minate- 
men. 

{  A  monument  to  their  memory,  standhig,  it  is  claimed,  on  the  Identi- 
cal spot,— at  the  junction  of  Main  and  Washington  streets,  Peabody, 
—  where  the  young  patriots  rallied,  and  whence  they  marched  to  Lex- 
ington, was  erected  in  1835.  Gen.  Gideon  Foster,  one  of  the  survivors 
of  that  battle,  delivering  the  address  upon  the  occasion.  The  religious 
services  on  this  occasion  were  held  In  the  same  old  church  in  which, 
sixty  years  before,  funeral  services  had  been  held  over  the  remains  of 
the  slain. — £s. 
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The  Peabody  Institute  contains,  besides  a  fine  hall,  a 
well-chosen  library  of  8,350  volumes.  The  new  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  on  Hawthorne  Hill,  and  -visible  from  a 
great  distance,  is  the  largest  building  in  Essex  County, 
and  is  257  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Andoveb  is  situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
Merrimac  River,  about  sixteen  miles  north-west  of 
Salem.  Along  its  whole  north-west  side  flows  the 
Merrimac.  Its  agriculture  is  important,  one  writer 
reckoning  it  as  "  one  of  the  best  farming  towns  in 
Massachusetts.**  The  exact  date  of  the  settlement  of  it 
is  diflOicult  to  determine.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the 
land  was  purchased  of  Cutsham- 
ache,  the  sagamore  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  £6  and  a  coat.  Mr. 
Woodbridge  made  the  bargain  in 
behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Coch- 
icewick,  the  Indian  name  of  An- 
dover.  The  court  ratified  this  pur- 
chase in  1646,  and  incorporated 
the  town  with  the  name  of  Ando- 
ver,  after  the  old  English  town 
by  that  name  in  Hampshire,  from 
which  a  large  number  of  the  set- 
tlers came.  The  first  settlements 
were  on  the  pleasant  tract  of  land 
near  Cochicewick.  Among  the 
early  settlers  were  Mr.  Bradstreet. 
John  Osgood,  and  Joseph  Parker. 

In  1644,  Simon  Bradstreet,  after- 
wards deputy-governor,  erected  the 
first  mill  in  the  town.     The  first  _ 

disturbance  firom  the  Indians  oc- 
curred as  late  as  1676,  when  they 
killed  Joseph  Abbott,  took  Timothy  Abbott,  his  brother, 
prisoner,  and  burned  Mr.  Faulkner's  house  to  the  ground. 
In  1698,  a  party  of  thirty  or  forty  Indians  "surprised 
the  town,  killed  five  persons,  burnt  two  houses  and  two 
bams,  with  the  cattle  in  them,  and  set  another  dwelling- 
house  and  the  mccting-house  on  fire."  The  first  town 
meeting  was  held  in  1656,  at  the  house  of  John  Osgood. 

Fifty  sons  of  Andover  fought  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  There  were,  in  1777,  four  militia  companies  in 
the  town,  numbering,  with  what  was  called  the  alarm- 
list,  a  muster-roll  of  670  men. 

Andover  is  the  seat  of  many  worthy  institutions  of 
learning.     Phillips  Academy,  instituted   in   1778,  and, 

•  In  1875  there  were  ten  carriage  establishments,  with  an  invested 
capital  of  $163,000 ;  the  valae  of  goods  made  and  work  done  amounted 
to  $393,200.     There  was    only   one   establishment  which    manufac- 


consequently,  the  oldest  academy  in  the  State,  is  here. 
The  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  founded  in  1807, 
does  its  modest  but  great  work  here  also.  In  1829 
another  school  was  established  here,  called  the  Abbot 
Female  Academy.  Twenty-seven  years  afterwards,  in 
1856,  the  Punchard  Free  School  was  founded;  but, 
shortly  afterwards,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  There  are 
two  large  and  valuable  libraries  in  the  town ;  the  Ando- 
ver Theological  Seminary  Library,  and  the  Old  South  Sab- 
bath-school Library.  The  population  of  Andover  is  5,097. 
Boots,  shoes  and  slippers  are  the  principal  manufactures. 

Amesburt*  was  once  a  part  of  the  town  of  Salisburj*. 


PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER. 

At  a  town  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salisbury  in 
1642,  it  was  ordered  that  thirty  families  remove  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Pow-wow  River  before  1643.  This  was 
the  territory  of  Amesbury.  In  1664,  the  population  on 
this  spot  had  become  so  large  that  a  vote  was  passed  to 
build  a  meeting-house,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
choose  a  minister.  Eight  years  afterwards  this  committee 
were  successful  in  securing  the  services  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Wells.  In  1666  the  inhabitants  petitioned  the  General 
Court  for  the  grant  of  a  township.  It  was  not  until 
1668,  however,  that  the  General  Court  granted  leave  to 
name  the  town  "Amesbury."  In  1725  the  town  was 
divided  into  the  "West  and  East  Parishes.     During  the 

tared  woollen  goods  proper,  but  that  had  $1,000,000  of  inrested  cap- 
ital, and  the  value  of  goods  made  and  the  work  done  amounted  to 
$1,432,542. 
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Revolution  the  feeling  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the 
colonial  cause  was  universal  throughout  the  town.  In 
March,  1775,  the  town  voted  to  raise  fifty  able-bodied 
men,  to  serve  one  year.  They  were  commanded  by 
Capt.  John  Currier,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  Josiah  Bartlett,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  was  bom  in  this  town.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1812,  in  which  the  town  seems  to 
have  taken  no  deep  interest,  the  industry  became  largely 
manufacturing;  whereas,  heretofore,  it  had  been  agri- 
cultural. Woollen  and  carriage  manufactures  are  the 
principal  industries. 

As  early  as  April,  1861,  a  company  was  already 
organized  and  drilling.  In  the  followihg  July  it  was 
mustered  into  service  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Jos. 
W.  Sargent.  The  Soldiers'  Record  contains  the  names 
of  342  citizens  of  Amesbury,  who  "  served  their  country 
well."  This  town  has  the  distinction  of  being,  for  many 
years,  the  home  of  the  delightful  poet,  John  G.  Whittier. 
Its  population  is  3,816. 

Beverly,*  situated  north  of  Salem,  and  an  offshoot  of 
that  city,  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  part  of  the 
North  River  which  forms  the  harbor  of  the  town.  The 
soil  is  rather  thi»,  and  not  over-productive,  and  the  laffd 
is  hilly  and  rocky.  John  and  William  Woodbury,  with 
other  companions  of  the  famous  Roger  Conant,  having 
removed  hither  from  Salem,  and  being  soon  followed  by 
Conant  himself  in  1630,  the  settlement  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  distinct  township  with  the  name  of  Beverl}-,  in 
1668 ;  but  it  was  not  until  1753  that  a  small  tract  of 
territory  Ipng  between  Danvers  and  Beverly  was 
annexed  to  the  latter.  This  tract  was  known  by  the- 
romantic  title  of  "  Ryallside."  The  first  town  meeting 
was  held  Nov.  23,  1668. 

The  first  cotton-mill  in  the  United  States  was  erected 
in  Beverly  in  1 778,  It  was  built  of  brick,  and  was  locat- 
ed in  North  Beverly,  near  Baker's  Comer.  A  periodi- 
cal describing  this  saj's:  "An  experiment  made  with  a 
complete  set  of  machinery  for  carding  and  spinning 
cotton  met  with  the  warmest  expectations  of  the  proprie- 
tors." In  his  tour  through  the  countrjMu  1789,  Wash- 
ington visited  this  mill. 

*  Beverly  has  a  capable  fire  department,  one  military  company,  a 
bank  of  discount,  a  public  library,  a  lyceum,  former's  club,  an  excel- 
lent system  of  public  schools,  and  a  weekly  journal  called  "  The  Bev- 
erly Citizen."    The  population  is  7,271. 

t  This  section  of  the  town  is  largely  devoted  to  country-seats  on  the 
part  of  the  dtizons  of  Salem  and  Boston.  These  estates,  including 
mansions  and  grounds,  are  often  superb,  while  the  ocean  scenery  i^m 
these  points  is  probably  quite  unsurpassed. 

X  At  this  place  there  is  an  old  church  in  which  Rev.  John  Chipman 
preached  for  nearly  60  years,  and  in  which  George  Whitefield  is  said  also 


From  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  Beverly,  until 
1649,  its  inhabitants  worshipped  with  the  First  Church 
in  Salem.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1656 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Old  South  Meeting-house,  at 
the  comer  of  Cabot  and  Hale  streets.  The  first  minister 
was  Rev.  John  Hale.  There  are  churches  here  now  of 
almost  all  the  usual  denominations.  The  military  record 
of  the  town  is  patriotic.  During  the  wars  against  the 
savages,  the  Revolution,  the  war  of  1812,  and  especially 
during  the  Rebellion  (when  the  town  enlisted  988  men, 
of  which  number  over  100  were  lost) ,  it  was  ever  on  the 
alert  and  contributed  its  fhll  share  of  soldiers  and  money. 

The  cod-fishery  was  carried  on  with  great  success  fix)m 
1789  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion.  It  was 
seriously,  though  temporarily,  affected  by  the  embargo, 
and  injured  by  the  war  of  1812.  Tanning,  and  the 
manufacture  of  pottery,  were  among  the  early  industries 
of  Beverly.  There  is  now  but  one  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  pottery  in  the  town.  Beverly  has  three 
postal  centres  —  Beverly,  Beverly  Farms  f  and  North 
Beverly  J — and  a  population  of  7,241.  The  most  thickly- 
settied  portion  is  nearest  to  Salem,  supported  largely  by 
boot  and  shoe  manufactories.  The  town  hall,  and  Odd 
Fellows'  hall,  and  Briscoe  school-house,  the  powder-house 
and  common,  are  the  principal  points  of  interest.  One 
of  tlie  most  prominent  and  sightly  elevations  in  town  is 
Cherry  Hill,  North  Beverly,  crowned  by  the  estate  §  and 
elegant  mansion  of  Richard  Palmer  Waters,  Esq.* 

Rev.  John  Chipman,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  CoUege, 
1711,  was  ordained  over  the  church  at  North  Beverly 
(which  had  been  constituted  the  same  day)  Dec  28, 
1 715,  and  continued  pastor  until  his  death,  in  1775,  aged 
85  years.  His  colleague,  Rev.  Enos  Hitchcock,  (ordained 
May  1,  1771),  some  four  years  subsequent  to  his  settie- 
ment,  received  an  appointment  as  chaplain  in  a  Massachu- 
setts regiment— continuing  with  the  same,  for  the  most 
part,  during  the  whole  Revolutionary  War — not  having 
been  dismissed  from  his  pastorate,  meantime,  until  1780. 
His  regiment  was  at  West  Point,  Valley  Forge,  and  at 
other  equally  memorable  and  historic  points. 

Essex  was  one  of  the  junior  members  of  the  family  of 
the  parent  county  from  which  it  has  its  name,  not  having 

to  have  discoursed.  The  old  Chipman  manse,  a  building  of  good,  old- 
fashioned  proportions,  though  now  sadly  dilapidated,  is  yet  standing, 
and  occupied  by  descendants  of  the  yencnible  pastor.  In  this  building 
is  a  portrait,  In  oil,  of  Whitefield,  said  to  be  authentic 

{  This  estate  is  memorable  as  having  been  the  property  of  Mr.  Joseph 
VtThite,  of  Salem,  murdered  by  Crowningshield,  through  the  instigation 
of  the  Knapps  (of  Wenham),  and  on  the  occasion  of  whose  trial 
Daniel  Webster  made  the  fiunous  plea,  fiuniliar  to  erery  school-boy. 
Mr.  Waters  well  remembers  this  Mr.  White,  haiing  seen  him  as  he  lay 
in  his  bed  the  morning  after  the  murder.— Ed. 
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had  an  incorporation  till  Feb.  18,  1819.  Before  that 
time  it  had  reckoned  as  Ipswich  Second  Parish,  or  more 
commonly  as  (by  its  Indian  name)  "  Chebacco.**  It  is  a 
lovely  place,  but  in  a  secluded  position,  partly  on  which 
account  it  had  had  no  railroad  till  within  a  very  few 
years.  It  lies  on  the  sea-coast,  immediately  north  of 
Cape  Ann.  By  means  of  several  deep  creeks  and 
estuaries,  it  has  good  communication  with  navigable 
waters,  and  has  for  years  been  noted  for  its  enter- 
prise in  shipbuilding,  for  which  its  situation  is  well 
adapted. 

In  the  western  part  lies  Chebaooo  Pond,  a  charming 
lake  of  260  acres,  from  which  flows  Essex  River,  giving 
fine  variety  and  much  convenience  to  the  town.  In  some 
directions,  the  village  is  hidden  by  deep  forests;  in 
others,  concealed  among  numerous  and  picturesque  hills. 
Bumham's,  White's  and  Perkins'  HiUs,  may  be  taken  as 
specimens,  affording  fine  views. 

Agriculture  is  good  here,  but  does  not  lead.  Salt  hay 
is  largely  cut  on  the  marshes,  and  the  gardens  are  pro- 
ductive, but  the  land  is  better  for  pasturage  than  tillage. 
Clams  are  abundant,  and  form  a  valuable  article  of  trade. 
Shoes  are  extensively  made;  also  shingles,  and  some 
other  similar  products.  But  the  shipbuilding  of  Essex 
has  made  her  reputation.  Dr.  Kane  made  an  Arctic 
voyage  in  a  vessel  built  here. 

Essex  had  200  soldiers  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  of 
whom  she  lost  30.  Her  record  is  also  honored  by  the 
nativity  of  Hon.  RufUs  Choate,  bom  Oct.  1,  1799  ;  also 
his  brother,  David  Choate,  a  man  of  difierent  tastes,  but 
hardly  less  ability. 

Several  churches  are  found  here,  the  oldest  being  the 
Congregational,  where  Rev.  John  Wise  was  ordained  in 
1682.     Population,  1,713. 

Peabodt,*  (population,  8,066),  previous  to  1855,  was 
embraced  in  Danvers.  The  town  was  named  in  honor 
of  George  Peabody,  the  philanthropic  London  banker, 
who  established  in  the  town  an  institute  in  1852,  with  an 
endowment  of  $200,000.  The  institute  provides  for  an 
annual  course  of  free  lectures,  and  a  free  library. 
Peabody  is  closely  allied  to  Salem.  It  is  largely  engaged 
in  the  manufi^ure  of  leather ;  indeed,  its  annual  pro- 
duction is  larger  than  that  of  Salem.  In  1875,  the  value 
of  leather  manufactured  in  Peabody  was  $3,345,618. 
The  town  contains  a  large  bleachery  and  extensive  glue 
manufactories. 

*  In  the  old  barial-ground  of  this  place,  it  is  said,  lies  buried 
the  remains  of  the  woman— Elizabeth  Whitman— a  temporary  resident 
of  this  town,  whose  singular  and  rather  melancholy  history  constituted 
the  foundation  of  the  story  which,  in  other  days,  has  excited  so  much 
interest  with  readers  of  romance,  and  is  called  "Eliza  Wharton/' 


Groveland  is  one  of  the  beautifhl  towns  of  the  lower 
Merrimac  series,  and  almost  the  latest  one  in  municipal 
existence,  ha^ing  been  incorporated  so  lately  as  March  8, 
1850.  Its  surface  is  prettily  diversified,  with  many  bits 
of  choice  woodland,  interspersed  with  ponds  and  streams 
that  add  much  attractiveness  to  the  scene.  This  town, 
whose  euphonious  name  is  neither  imitated  from  an  Ind- 
ian barbarism,  nor  copied  in  servilit}'  from  the  English,  j 
lies  with  its  north-west  side  along  the  Merrimac  River.  | 
The  eastern  section  is  watered  by  Parker  River,  and  the 
west  by  Johnson's  Pond,  with  its  brisk  outlet  stream 
falling  into  the  Merrimac.  Water-power  is  abundantly 
furnished,  and  fisher}',  as  of  bass,  salmon,  shad  and  the 
like,  is  profitably  carried  on. 

Until  its  incorporation  this  was  the  East  Precinct  of 
Bradford.  It  had  a  church  as  early  as  June  7,  1727, 
when  Rev.  WiUiam  Balch  was  pastor ;  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Episcopal 
societies  as  well.  The  industry  is  first,  agriculture,  and 
after  that,  boots  and  shoes.  Woollen  goods  are  likewise 
lai^ely  made,  there  being  three  factories  in  the  place. 
A  remarkably  fine  iron  bridge  spans  the  Merrimack  here, 
taking  the  place  of  an  ancient  ferry,  and  connecting 
with  Haverhill  on  the  north  bank.  The  Newburyport 
branch  of  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  assists  communication.  A 
tasteful  monument  commemorates  the  fact  that  117  sol- 
diers went  from  here  to  help  subdue  the  Rebellion,  of 
whom  24  never  returned.     The  population  is  2,084. 

Salisbury  is  the  most  northerly  town  in  Essex 
County,  and  is  indeed  the  most  northerly  town  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, finding  that  extremity  in  Grape  Hill,  on  the 
New  Hampshire  line.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
towns ;  the  first  grant  of  the  town  was  made  in  1638,  to 
Daniel  Dennison  and  others,  and  it  was  called  "Merri- 
mac." A  year  after,  it  had  a  new  name,  and  was  en-  | 
titled  ''  Colchester;"  and  by  another  year,  Oct.  7,  1640,  i 
it  arrived  at  an  incorporation,  and  still  another  name,  to 
wit,  that  of  "  Salisbury." 

Prior  to  the  definition  of  the  State  line  with  New 
Hampshire,  Salisbury  was  associated  with  Hampton, 
Portsmouth,  Exeter  and  Dover,  which,  with  Haverhill, 
made  the  county  of  "Norfolk."  This  was  set  aside 
afterward,  and  the  line  of  the  Rosewell  Patent  confirmed, 
running  parallel  to  the  Merrimac,  and  three  miles  to  the 
north  of  it.  These  limits  became  settled  in  1679.  The. 
first  church  was  oi^anized  here  at  the  original  set- 
tlement, in  1638,  with  Rev.  William  Worcester  as  pastor. 

This  town  has  a  pecuMarly  mixed  topography ;  all  the 
eastern  part  being  marked  with  every  character  of  the 
seaside,  while  the  remainder  is  equally  weU  seen  to  be- 
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long  to  a  river  town  only.  One  of  the  most  peculiar 
beaches  in  the  State  forms  the  whole  eastern  line,  three 
miles  long,  yellow,  and  hard  as  a  floor.  It  is  a  great 
resort  in  the  summer,  and  is  built  along  its  whole  length 
with  cottages.  Behind  it  are  extensive  tracts  of  salt 
marsh ;  and  these  gradual!}'  harden  into  sandy  plains, 
which  again  rise,  in  the  west,  into  many  hills,  some  of 
large  elevation.  The  tallest  is  Powwow  Hill,  close  to  the 
western  boundary,  and  323  feet  in  height. 

A  slow  stream,  called  Healey's  Canal,  or  Dead  Creek, 
runs  behind  the  beach,  into  the  Merrimac.  The  west- 
em  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Powwow  River.  This, 
flowing  south-easterly  ft-om  New  Hampshire,  has  a  sud- 
den fall  of  about  70  feet  in  a  distance  of  some  50  rods, 
just  before  reaching  tide  water,  which  has  been  converted 
into  valuable  water-power,  and  has  furnished  a  location 
for  the  chief  village,  that  of  Salisbury  Mills.  Here  are 
six  or  eight  valuable  woollen  factories,  formerly  in  high 
actint}^  but  of  late  mostly  out  of  employ.  Another 
important  village  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Powwow,  and  is 
called  Salisbury  Point ;  and  East  Salisbur}'  is  a  postal 
centre  in  the  seaward  part  of  the  town,  of  a  more  scat- 
tered character  than  either. 

The  industry  of  the  town  is  mostly  given  to  farming ; 
but  the  importance  of  cottons  and  woollens  has  been 
considerable,  and  carriage-building  continues  to  be  prof- 
itable. Besides,  fishing,  coasting,  and  ship-building 
have  always  had  good  attention,  and  some  other  branches 
are  well  followed.  The  town  has  a  national  and  a  sav- 
ings bank,  an  insurance  oflSce,  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 
Seven  churches  are  found  here.  Railroad  facilities  are 
aflbrded  by  the  Salisbury  Branch  of  the  Eastern  Rail- 
road, and  b}^  the  Newburyport  Street  Railroad.  The 
Merrimac  is  spanned  by  three  bridges :  one  of  which,  at 
Deer  Island,  is  the  first  chain  suspension  bridge  built  in 
America.  The  Salisbury  end,  however,  is  a  pier  bridge, 
with  a  draw. 

The  industrial  statistics  are  very  interesting,  there 
being  fourteen  leading  manufactures  in  a  town  having 
only  4,078  inhabitants. 

Ipswich  (population,  3,674)  was  settled  in  1633  by 
John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  and  was  called  Agawam  until 
1634,  when  it  was  incorporated.  A  body  of  freemen, 
known  as  Commoners,  owned  the  land,  and  they  granted 
lots  to  those  who  wished  to  settle.  In  1788,  the  Com- 
moners made  a  grant  of  all  their  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty to  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  paying  its  debts. 
Hamilton  and  Essex  were  formerly  included  in  Ipswich. 
Until  1850  it  was  a  shire  town.  In  1771,  a  post-office 
was  established,  and  in  1642,  free  schools  were  created. 


The  Ipswich  Female  Seminary  was  established  in  1828, 
by  Miss  Zilpah  P.  Grant  and  Miss  Mary  Lyon.  A  grist- 
mill waB  built  in  1635,  and  a  saw-mill  in  1656.  In  1827, 
a  cotton  factory  was  erected,  and  in  1864,  a  woollen 
mill.  Ship-building  was  commenced  in  1668,  and  was, 
for  a  short  time,  a  leading  industry.  The  manufacture 
of  hosiery  is  the  industry  in  which  the  most  capital  is  at 
present  invested.  The  first  meeting-house  was  erected, 
in  all  probability,  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town  ; 
and  the  first  church  was  organized  in  1653. 

Manchester,  a  town  of  1,560  inhabitants,  lies  about 
eight  miles  north-east  of  Salem,  and  is  25  miles  distant 
from  Boston  on  the  Gloucester  Branch  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad.  It  was  originally  known  as  Jeffrey's  Creek,  in 
honor  of  William  Jeffreys,  its  first  settler ;  and  it  was 
separated  from  Salem,  May  14, 1645.  For  many  years  it 
was  a  large,  if  not  the  largest,  fishing-port  in  the  coun- 
ty. The  principal  industry  to-day  is  the  manufacture  of 
cabinet  furniture,  and  in  this  branch  it  has  no  superior. 
There  are  13  establishments  for  this  purpose  in  the 
town.  There  is  one  tannery  in  the  village  ;  and  market- 
gardening  is  made  quite  a  profitable  pursuit.  Three 
churches,  eight  schools,  and  two  hotels  are  in  the  town. 
Manchester  is  a  favorite  summer  resort;  its  natural 
beauty  being  almost  unsurpassed.  It  has  latterly  been 
termed  "  Manchester-by-the-Sea."  There  are  ample  fa- 
ciUties  for  bathing,  boating,  and  fishing.  Among  those 
who  have  summer  residences  in  Manchester,  are  Rev.  C. 
A.  Bartol,  D.D.,  of  Boston ;  James  T.  Fields ;  Richard 
H.  Dana,  Jr. ;  J.  B.  Booth,  the  tragedian ;  Russell  Stur- 
gis;  R.  G.  Boardman;  Dana  Boardman ;  Dr.  O.  S. 
Fowler ;  E.  E.  Rice,  and  Walter  Cabot. 

Saugus,  formerly  an  important  part  of  Lynn,  was  set  off 
and  separately  incorporated,  Feb.  17, 1815.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  antiquities  of  Lynn  now  lie  in  this  town, 
where  the  first  iron  works  in  America  were  established 
in  1642  ;  the  first  tavern  between  Salem  and  Boston  in 
1635,  or  thereabout ;  and  almost  the  first  river  fisheries, 
as  of  alewives  and  bass,  taken  at  the  head  of  tide-water 
and  dried,  as  early  as  1633.  The  southerly  part  of 
the  town  is  formed  of  broad,  salt  marshes,  through 
which  the  Saugus  River,  running  southerly  from  Wake- 
field Pond,  by  the  middle  of  the  town,  at  last  finds  exit. 
The  town  lies  in  four  principal  villages,  in  which  the 
making  of  shoes  and  cigars  form  the  leading  indus- 
tries, both  graduall}''  increasing.  The  shoe  business 
had  invested  in  it  in  1875  $25,000,  producing  goods 
worth  $152,000.  The  population  at  the  same  date  was 
2,578. 
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SwAMPSCOTT  was  a  part  of  Lynn  until  March  21, 1852, 
when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town,  retaining 
its  Indian  name.  It  is  one  of  the  nx)8t  beautiful  places 
on  the  New  England  coast.  There  are  three  fine  beaches 
in  the  town, — Phillips'  Beach,  one  mile  in  length; 
Whale  Beach ;  and  Blanej's  Beach.  It  has  some  of  the 
best  farms  to  be  found  any  where,  and  is  a  famous  sum- 
mer resort  for  the  wealthy,  particulariy  Bostonians.  The 
first  tannery  ever  erected  in  New  England  was  built  here, 
in  1629,  by  Francis  Ingalls ;  the  old  vats  remained  until 
1825.  The  population  is  2,128.  A  large  business  has 
long  been  done  here  in  shore-fishing,  vast  quantities  of 
cod,  and  other  fish,  being  taken  within  sight  of  land. 
These  are  mostly  sold  fresh.  Lobster-catching  is  also 
largely  followed. 

Nahakt,  in  territory,  is  the  smallest  town  ia  Essex 
Countj*^ ;  otherwise  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  It 
consists  of  three  small  islands,  connected  together,  and 
with  the  main  land,  by  a  curious  series  of  level  sandy 
beaches,  which  form  delightful  drives.  The  famous  Capt. 
John  Smith  discovered  Nahant,  or  *'The  Nahants," 
on  one  of  his  voj-ages  along  the  coast,  and  he  named 
them  on  his  map  "  The  Fullerton  Islands.'^  This  was  in 
1G14 ;  and  in  1624  the  Council  of  New  England  granted 
these  ^Mslands'^  to  Robert  Gorges;  but  that  he  ever 
visited  his  possession  is  doubtful.  In  1629  it  was  still 
occupiefd  by  the  Indians.  The  second  settler  on  Naliant 
was  James  Mills.  In  1688,  Edward  Randolph,  Secretary' 
of  State  for  Massachusetts,  petitioned  Gov.  Andros  for 
a  grant  of  the  whole  peninsula.  It  was  complied  with, 
but  the  real  proprietors,  to  whom  had  been  granted  tlio 
land  by  a  vote  of  the  town  of  L^nn,  resisted.  Andros 
was  deposed  and  imprisoned,  and  Randolph  jielded  his 
claim.  Until  1706  there  was  peace ;  but  in  that  year, 
the  old  grants  of  1657  were  annulled,  and  the  land  was 
re-granted.  Nahant  is  very  famous  as  a  watering-place, 
and  has  the  summer  residences  of  a  great  many  distin- 
guished persons.  It  was  set  off  from  Lynn,  March  29, 
1853,  and  has  since  then  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  as- 
sessing the  lightest  taxes  in  Massachusetts. 

RocKPORT,  a  town  of  4,480  inhabitants,  was  incor- 
porated and  set  olT  from  Gloucester  in  1840.  Its  princi- 
pal industry  is  the  quarrjing  of  granite.  Verj'  l>eautiAil 
sea-side  locations  are  here  found,  fhmishing  an  open 
'\iew  of  the  Atlantic.  A  more  sterile  or  rock}'  ground 
for  inhabitation  can  hanlly  any  where  be  found,  yet 
these  stem  rocks  are  the  wealth  of  the  place.  Fishery  is 
lai^ely  and  profitably  followed,  and  a  steam  cotton-mill 
has  long  been  in  successful  operation. 


Methuen,  population  4,205,  was  incorporated  a  town 
in  1725.  A  school-house  was  erected  in  1742,  though 
the  town  had  supported  schools  for  a  period  of  11  years. 
Valuable  water-power  is  afforded  by  the  Spicket  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Mcnimac,  which  runs  south-easterly 
fh>m  New  Hampshire  through  the  middle  of  the  town. 
The  stream  has  a  fall  of  some  50  feet  in  the  midst  of  the 
village,  a  feature  of  much  beauty  in  wet  seasons.  It  is 
called  Spicket  Falls,  and  is  the  only  cataract  in  Essex 
County. 

RowLET,  a  town  of  1,162  inhabitants,  was  settled  in 
1639  by  Mr.  Ezekiel  Rogers.  In  his  honor  it  was 
originally  called  "Rogers'  Plantation,'*  but  it  was  sub- 
sequently changed  to  Rowley,  the  name  of  the  town  in 
Yorkshire,  Eng.,  where  Mr.  Rogers  had  resided.  The 
act  of  incorporation  occurred  July  7,  1639.  In  his 
"  Wonder-working  Providence,**  Johnson  says,  speaking 
of  the  old  settlers:  "They  consisted  of  about  three- 
score families.  Their  people*  being  very  industrious 
every  way,  soon  built  as  many  houses,  and  were  the  first 
people  that  set  upon  making  cloth  in  this  western  world, 
for  which  end  they  built  a  ihlling-mill,  and  caused  their 
little  ones  to  be  very  diligent  in  spinning  cotton-wool, 
many  of  them  having  been  clothiers  in  England."  The 
original  territory  has  been  materially  diminished  by  the 
separation  of  Boxford,  Bradford  and  Georgetown  from 
it.  The  scenery  is  much  diversified  by  the  remarkably 
extensive  salt  marshes  that  form  all  the  eastern  section. 

TopsriELD. — ^Tliis  town,  incorporated  in  1650,  was 
originally  known  as  New  Meadow ;  but  it  was  afterward 
named  Topsflcld  from  a  town  in  England.  It  is  said 
that  the  name  is  eight  hundred  years  old.  In  1663  the 
first  church  was  regularly  constituted  in  the  town,  and 
Rev.  Thomas  Gilbert  was  ordained  the  pastor.  The 
father  of  the  founder  of  the  Mormon  faith,  Joe  Smith, 
was  a  native  of  Topsfield.  It  is  a  most  excellent  farm- 
ing town,  tying  in  a  valley  with  beautiful  hills  rising 
around  it,  with  the  Ipswich  River  winding  about  their 
northern  base.  Its  population  is  1,221.  It  has  always 
shown  great  interest  in  education,  long  had  a  famous 
and  ver}'  fiourishing  academy,  and  sent  out  more  school 
teachers  than  any  town  in  the  region. 

Newbuby,  the  oldest  town  on  the  Merrimac,  was  set- 
tled and  incorporated  in  the  spring  of  1635,  and  contained 
about  80,000  acres.  When  the  terrible  witchcraft  delu- 
sion spread  so  rapidly  in  1692,  Newbury  was  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  it.  In  1 764 , ' '  that  part  of  Newbury  now 
called  Newburyport,"  was  set  off  and  incorporated. 
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Following  this  incorporation  of  Newburj-port,  in  1819, 
West  Newbury  was  set  apart  as  a  distinct  municipality. 
The  honor  of  building  the  first  chain-suspension  bridge 
in  America,  crossing  the  Merrimac  about  three  miles 
above  Newbuiyport,  belongs  to  Newbury.  On  March  2, 
1762,  was  begun  the  erection  of  Dummer  Academy, 
located  in  Byfield  parish,  an  institution  of  great  worth, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State.*  This  old  town  is 
not  without  its  mineral  wealth.t  The  population  of 
Newbury  is  1,426. 

West  Newbury. — When  this  town  was  set  apart  from 
Newbury,  it  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Par- 
sons ;  but,  soon  after,  the  name  was  changed  to  West 
Newbury,  The  town  has  many  beautiful  prospects,  and, 
in  its  vicinity,  are  some  of  the  most  pleasant  drives  in 
the  county.  An  excellent  bridge  connects  the  town  with 
East  Haverhill,  which  has  been  called,  ever  since  it  was 
built  in  1795,  "The  Rock's  Bridge."  It  was  1,000  ft. 
in  length,  and  the  longest  bridge  across  the  Merrimac. 
It  was  swept  away  by  ice  in  1818,  but  rebuilt  in  1828. 
Population,  2,021. 

Bradford  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1673,  and,  in 
1682,  the  first  Congregational  Church  was  organized. 
Rev.  Zachariah  Sjnnmes,  pastor.  During  the  great 
freshet  in  1818  this  town  sustained  great  loss. 

Bradford  is  near  to  Haverhill,  and  connected  with  it 
by  a  bridge.  The  town  is  beautifully  located  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Merrimac ;  its  surface  is  pleasantly 
diversified.    Population,  2,014. 

Georgetown,  like  Boxford,  was  originally  a  part  of 
the  town  of  Rowley.  It  was  not  incorporated  until 
1833.  The  topography  of  the  town  is  equal,  in  general 
beauty,  to  any  in  the  county.  It  boasts  the  highest 
elevation  in  the  county.  Bald-pate  Hill,  situated  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  town.  The  boot  and  shoe 
business  is  a  growing  industry  here,  and  farming  is  car- 
ried on  quite  extensively.  Parker's  River  aflbrds  good 
water-power.  During  the  Rebellion,  Geoi^etown  lost 
49  men.  It  is  said  that  she  was  represented  on  twelve 
battle-fields.     Population,  2,214. 

North  Andover,  originally  a  part  of  Andover,  and 
known  as  the  North  Parish,  was  separated  and  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1855.     It  is  one  of  the  best  agricul- 

*  This  institution  was  founded  by  Liout.  Got.  Dummer  in  17d6» 
though  not  incorporated  till  October,  1782. 

t  About  1875,  a  remarkable  discovery  of  silver  ore  was  made  in  this 
town,  not  tkr  from  the  fomous  mineral  locality  of  the  **  Devil's  Den." 


tural  towns  in  the  county;  everything  in  the  form  of 
field  products,  from  potatoes  to  mangoes,  being  produced. 
East  of  the  village  lies  Great  Pond,  the  lai^est  sheet  of 
water  in  the  county,  whose  outlet  into  the  Merrimac 
affords  excellent  mill  facilities.    Population,  2,981. 

Ltnnfield,  formerly  called  Lynn  End,  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  district  July  8,  1782  ;  obtained  ftill  incorpora- 
tion, Feb.  28,  1814.  A  church  was  planted  there,  under 
charge  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  Aug.  17, 1720,  and 
has  continued  to  prosper  ever  since. 

Abundant  water  supply  is  had  from  the  Ipswich  River 
on  the  north,  the  Saugus  River  on  the  west,  and  Sttntaug 
La^e  in  the  eastern  part.  The  last  is  a  lovely  expanse 
of  water,  almost  circular,  and  covering  210  acres.  Ex- 
tensive forests  are  here ;  and  peat  is  cut  in  the  meadows 
to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet. 

A  more  perfectly  quiet  and  rural  town  than  Lynnfield 
were  hard  to  find.  The  lover  of  solitude  will  have  noth- 
ing here  to  disturb  him ;  and  to  the  invalid  the  salubrity 
of  the  air  is  found  often  quite  as  beneficial  as  that  of  the 
distant  interior.  Farming  i^  the  chief  industry,  but 
something  is  done  in  ice,  granite,  and  ground  dyewoods. 
There  is  a  development  of  fine  serpentine  rock  here, 
which  at  one  time  was  hoped  to  be  profitable  for  work- 
ing. South  Lynnfield  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  famous 
Newburyport  Turnpike  enterprise.  A  large  hotel  was 
erected  in  connection  with  it,  but  was  never  successful. 
Daniel  Townsend,  killed  at  Lexington,  belonged  here. 
His  grave  is  shown  in  the  old  burying  ground,  with  a 
poetic  epitaph,  often  quoted. 

Mebiuhac,  the  West  Parish  of  Amesbury,  which  had 
had  a  separate  organization  to  a  certain  extent  for  many 
years,  was  set  off  and  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town, 
April  11,  1876.  The  new  town  took  the  name  of  Meni- 
mac,  and  was  made  to  include  almost  one-half  the  orig- 
inal area  of  the  town  of  Amesbury.  Two  important 
villages  were  comprised  in  the  new  municipality ;  that  of 
"West  Amesburjs"  and  that  known  as  the  "  River  Vil- 
lage." The  former  place  is  the  special  seat  of  the  car- 
riage manufacture,  and  both  are  notable  for  enterprise 
and  thrift. 

It  is  understood  that  about  2,500  inhabitants  went  with 
the  new  town.  The  villages  are  supplied  with  water 
facilities  by  a  fine  little  stream  called  Cobbler's  Brook, 
and  are  places  of  much  attractiveness. 

At  first  It  was  largely  accompanied  by  lead;  but,  latterly,  it  appears 
purer  and  better  for  worlting.  Several  mines  are  now  successftilly 
worlved.  The  ore  is  quite  ricli,  and  tlie  discovery  is  one  of  the  most 
remarliablo  ever  made  in  New  England. 
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Wenhah  has  the  pame  of  being  the  first  town  set  off 
from  Salem,  the  date  being  Mar.  10, 1643.  Its  old  name 
was  Enon,  but  it  wai  changed  to  Wcnham,  in  memor}"  of 
the  town  of  Wenhanif  Suffolk  Countj^  Eng.  The  cele- 
brated Hugh  Peters  was  the  first  preacher  here  in  1C36  ; 
and  he  spoke  from  a  imall  knoll  by  the  pond  side,  his 
text  being  ^'At  Enon,  near  to  Salem,  because  there  was 
much  water  there." 

At  present  there  are  two  churches  in  the  town,  Con- 
gregational and  Baptist.  Farming  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry, but  some  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoes.  An  important  industry  .of  this  town  is  the  ice 
business.     The  population  is  911. 

The  topography  of  Wenham  is  beautifhl.  Wenham 
Lake,  one  of  the  largest  sheets  of  water  in  the  oount}^ 
is  the  source  of  water  supplj-  to  Salem  and  Beverly. 
Ipswich  Eiver  touches  Its  northern  boundary,  and  Miles 
River  flows  fh>m  the  lake,  along  the  southern. 

Hamilton,  consisting  of  the  south-western  angle  of  old 
Ipswich,  formerly  called  the  "  Hamlets,"  incorporated 
June  21,  1793,  is  named  after  the  statesman,  Alexander 
Hamilton.  It  is  a  very  quiet,  pleasant,  rural  place,  well 
built,  and  of  the  highest  respectability.  The  surface 
occasionally  rises  into  a  tall  elevation,  as  Brown's  Hill, 
or  Sagamore  Hill.  A  considerable  share  of  Chebacco 
Pond  lies  in  this  town. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  this  place  by  summer  resi- 
dents and  pleasure-seekers,  who  have  here  two  attractive 
picnic  groves  and  summer  hotels,  and  also  the  celebrated 


Asbury  Grove,  the  location  of  the  annual  camp-meeting 
of  the  Methodist  people,  where  many  of  them  also  dwell 
all  through  the  warm  season.  The  old  church,  or  "  Third 
Church  of  Ipswich,"  was  founded  here  Oct.  27, 1714.  Its 
most  noted  pastors  have  been  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler, 
perhaps  the  earliest  botanist  of  New  England,  and  Rev. 
Joseph  B.  Felt,  an  historian  and  annalist  of  great  breadth 
of  research. 

Little  is  done  here  save  in  agriculture,  though  there  is 
a  manufactory  of  woollen  cloths.    Total  population,  797. 

BoxFORD,  a  town  of  834  inhabitants,  was  originally  a 
part  of  the  town  of  Rowley,  but,  in  1685,  it  was  incor- 
porated under  the  name  it  now  bears.  The  industry  of 
the  town  is  mainly  agricultural.  In  1680,  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  was  commenced  in  this  town.  At  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  eight  Boxford  men  fell. 

This  town  occupies  the  highest  land  in  the  oounly,  and 
is  full  of  ponds,  from  which  many  important  streams 
descend. 

MiDDLETOsr  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Ipswich 
River.  Its  principal  manufactures  are  shoe  knives,  soap, 
glue  and  starch.  The  town  was  originally  a  part  of 
Salem,  Boxford  and  Andovcr,  fh>m  which  it  was  separated 
in  1728.  In  olden  times,  the  people  of  Middleton  were 
called  "  Will's  Hill  Men,"  from  an  eminence  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  settlement.  The  population  is 
1,092.  A  beautiful  pond  lies  near  the  village,  and  an 
enterprising  paper-mill  is  found  at  the  southern  boundar}'. 


FRANKLIN    COUNTY, 


BY  WM.  E.  GRAVES,  ESQ. 


Franklin  County  is  the  home  of  a  generally  peaceful 
and  prosperous  people,  who  seem  by  their  varied  indus- 
trial pursuits  well  worth}'  to  share  the  fame  of  the  im- 
mortal statesman  and  sage  in  honor  of  whom  it  received 
its  name.  The  county  occupies  an  important  position  in 
the  northern  and  western  centre  of  the  State,  with  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  on  its  northern  boundary,  the 
county  of  Hampshire  —  of  which  it  was  formerly  a  part 
—  Ijing  directly  south,  Worcester  County  bordering  it 
on  the  east,  and  Berkshire  County  on  the  west.  Its 
superficial  area  of  G50  square  miles  embraces  26  towns. 


Its 


The  total  valuation  of  the  cc^nty  is  $16,579,485. 
act  of  incorporation  bears  date  June  24,  1811. 

A  quiet  glance  over  its  territory  shows  how  much 
grandeur  and  beauty  the  Green  Mountain  range  and  the 
Connecticut — or  *'Long  River,"  as  its  Indian  name 
implies,  — have  imparted  to  the  section  which  they  trav- 
erse. Hill,  valley  and  river ;  these  broad  meadows  and 
those  rapid  tributary  streams  have  evidently  shaped  the 
labor  of  the  county,  and  determined  its  industrial  char- 
acter. In  the  language  of  Dr.  Holland,  "there  is 
hardly  a  farm  or  a  workshop,  a  dwelling  or  a  church,  a 
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road  or  a  mill,  but  is  connected  in  some  wa}'  with  Con- 
necticut River.  The  streams  that  gather  on  the  moun- 
tain-sides turn  the  wheels  of  lonely  or  clustered  manu- 
factories, herds  and  flocks  feed  upon  the  sweet  grasses 
that  grow  among  the  rocks  and  upon  the  smoother 
slopes,  while  many  a  favored  home-lot  nestles  down 
upon  a  broad  intcr>'al,  watered  by  a  stream  that  has 
found  a  smooth  path,  and  shut  out  from  bleak  winds  by 
the  elevations  that  rise  on  every  side." 

Originally  the  northern  portion  of  the  largest  county 
in  the  State,  and  generally  mountainous  in  its  aspect, 
more  particularly  in  the  western  sections,  where,  amid 
rude  Alpine  scenery  rises  many  a  lofty  elevation  covered 
from  base  to  summit  with  a  heavj'  growth  of  timber,  it 
is  nevertheless  a  somewhat  remarkable  feature  of  this 
county  that  every  town  within  its  borders,  almost 
without  exception,  is  well  watered.  Various  objects 
of  curiosity  abound  in  the  hill}',  broken  lands  where 
spring  the  sources  of  its  never-failing  brooks  and 
streams.  Its  picturesque  elevations  comprise  conical 
hills  of  red  sandstone  as  well  as  wood-crowned  heights ; 
and  the  eye  wearied  with  gazing  on  rude  ledges  of 
trap  rock  turns  with  relief  to  the  softer  cornelian,  or  the 
more  brilliant  specimens  of  agate  and  amethyst  found  in 
its  geological  formation.  The  banlcs  of  tlie  broad  and 
beautiful  Connecticut  River,  which  first  enters  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  in  this  county,  and  flowing  southerly 
with  an  average  width  of  an  eighlh  of  a  mile,  divides 
the  county  into  nearly  equal  parts,  are  adorned  with 
fertile  meadows  and  rich  alluvial  lands  bordering  well- 
cultivated  farms  dotted  here  and  there  with  graceful 
elms.  Fine  grazing  grounds  are  also  found  on  the  hill}" 
ridges  rising  above  the  luxuriant  Deerfield  meadows, 
forming  the  productive  basin  of  that  romantic  river. 
Here  abound  all  sorts  of  grain  and  grasses,  the  moun- 
tain sides  yielding  rich  pasture  for  flocks  and  herds. 
The  wild  Deerfield,  with  its  powerful  volume  of  water 
pouring  in  fix)m  the  west,  and  Miller's  River,  with  its 
rapid  current  from  tlie  east,  swell  the  noble  Connecticut, 
joining  it  near  the  heart  of  the  county  and  passing  on  to 
the  ocean,  produce  a  gigantic  motive-power  whose  extent 
and  value  are  almost  illimitable,  and  whose  complete 
utilization  would  nearly  revolutionize  the  industrial  inter- 

•  The  rude  fortlficatJoM  of  this  frontier  town  were  built  of  squared 
timber,  laid  horizontally,  interlocked  at  the  angles,  and  with  loopholes 
pierced  on  every  side  for  firing  on  an  enemy.  The  walls  of  framed 
houses  were  lined  with  brick,  the  upper  story  projecting,  with  open 
spaces  here  and  there  to  annoy  or  wound  assailants ;  and  *'  mounts,"  or 
elevated  block-houses,  affording  a  view  of  the  neighboring  country, 
were  erected  at  exposed  points,  while  sentry-boxes  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose were  sometimes  placed  on  roofs.  The  fort  itself  was  a  large 
enclosure, — sometimes  embracing  the  church  and  several  dwelling- 
houses, — and  was  surrounded  by  palisades  of  cleft  or  hewn  timber 


ests  of  this  section  of  the  State.  Affluents  of  these 
rivers,  including  many  rapid  streams  running  circuitously 
through  narrow  valleys  flanked  by  rocky  and  wooded 
eminences  abound,  almost  in  the  rude  state  of  1662, 
when  this  territoiy,  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts  and 
Indians,  was  incorporated  as  a  part  of  Hampshire 
County.  Here  a  continuation  of  the  Green  Mountain 
range  presents  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque 
scenery  in  Massachusetts.  But  the  romance  and  the 
loneliness  of  nature  in  these  western  Isolitudes  are  sur- 
passed by  her  loveliness  in  the  gentler  grass-lands  of 
this  favored  Franklin  County,  where  graoeftdly-winding 
streams  gleam  through  green  meadows  like  silver  threads 
in  the  sunshine. 

The  fii-st  settlement  made  in  this  county,  the  first 
church  formed,  and  the  first  minister  ordained,  were  in 
its  oldest  town,  Deerfield.  ♦  The  place  was  called  "  Po- 
cumtuck  "  by  the  Indians,  who  dwelt  peaceably  with  the 
whites  till  King  Philip's  war  in  1675,  when, — the 
fidelity  of  the  Indians  being  suspected, — they  were 
ordered  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  which  they  promised  to 
do,  but  secretly  fled.  They  were  pursued  and  twenty- 
six  of  their  number  were  killed  near  Sugar  Loaf  Hill, 
the  remainder  joining  Philip.  Six  days  afterward,  Sept. 
1,  1675,  the  Indians  captured  Deerfield,  killed  one  per- 
son and  burned  nearly  the  whole  village,  leaving  a  large 
amount  of  grain  which  had  escaped  the  conflagration 
stacked  in  the  fields.  Capt.  Thomas  Lothrop,  with 
eightj'-four  soldiers,  guarding  men  and  teams,  was  de- 
tailed to  secure  these  stores  for  the  use  of  the  garrison 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  Hadlcy,  where  a  fort  was 
maintained  to  protect  Deerfield  and  other  frontier  settle- 
ments from  Indian  outrage  and  atrocity.  On  returning 
with  his  convoy,  while  crossing  a  small  stream  bordered 
by  swamp  land  thickly  covered  with  brush,  in  which  a 
body  of  more  than  seven  hundred  Indians  lay  in  ambus- 
cade, he  was  suddenlv  surrounded,  overpowered  by  the 
relentless  savages,  and  mercilessly  slain  with  nearly  his 
whole  force.  The  blood  of  the  wounded  and  dying 
stained  the  wet  earth,  and  dyed  the  surrounding  waters. 
Only  seven  or  eight  of  the  settlers  escaped ;  and,  as  the 
massacre  of  Bloody  Brook,  Sept.  18,  1675,  the  fatal 
attack  will  ever  be  known  in  history.    A  marble  monu- 

planted  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  and  without  ditches.  Single 
dwellings  were  sometbnes  protected  by  stockades,  which  proved  of  ser- 
vice against  slight  attacks.  But  the  settlers,  harassed  by  calls  for  mili- 
tary service,  and  the  Incursions  of  the  Indians,  found  it  hard  work  to 
clear  land  enough  for  their  own  support,  and  the  farmer  sought  his  field 
with  a  gun  in  one  hand  and  some  implement  of  husbandry  in  the  other. 
Like  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  and  the  early  Bay  colonists,  these  hardy 
men  of  the  fh>ntier  literally  lived  by  faith,  where,  it  has  been  often 
said,  a  less  fearless  and  persevering  race  would  have  yielded  to  despair 
and  abandoned  the  contest. 
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ment  in  memory  of  Capt.  Lothrop  and  his  men  was 
erected  near  the  south  point  of  Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  Deer- 
field,  in  1838. 

John  Pjmchon,  Esq.,  of  Springfield,  received  a  deed 
of  this  territory  from  the  Indiwis,  Feb.  21,  1665.  The 
document  was  witnessed  by  Wequonock,  who  ''  helped 
the  Sachem  in  making  the  bargain,**  and,  as  usual  in  all 
Indian  transfers  of  land,  reserved  to  them  "  the  right  of 
fishing  in  the  rivers  and  waters ;  hunting  deer  or  other 
wild  animals ;  the  gathering  of  walnuts,  chestnuts,  and 
other  nuts  and  things  on  the  commons."  The  legisla- 
ture, or  General  Court  of  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  1669,  sanctioned  this  grant  of  land  to  Ensign 
Daniel  Fisher  and  others  of  Dedham,  for  whom  the  deed 
was  originally  secured.  Deerfield  began  to  be  settled  by 
white  people  in  1670-71,  and  was  incorporated  May  24, 
1682. 

The  slaughter  of  300  Indians  during  the  famous 
*'  Falls  Fight,"  May  18, 1676,  by  the  brave  soldier  Capt. 
Turner,  —  whose  name  has  since  been  given  to  the  falls, 
—  and  who  lost  only  37  of  150  men,  was  a  serious  blow 
to  Philip,  because  it  broke  up  the  fisheries  on  which  he 
had  largely  depended  for  supplies,  and  cost  him  the  lives 
of  many  important  sachems  and  able  warriors.  En- 
feebled by  previous  sickness,  Capt.  Turner  lost  his  own 
life  during  the  retreat  across  Greenfield  meadows.  Philip 
had  before  this  dealt  treacherously  with  the  Mohawks ; 
and  when  Capt.  Turner  at  early  morning  surprised  the 
Indian^,  they  supposed  the  Mohawks  were  upon  them. 
Some  were  killed  in  their  cabins,  others  were  cut  down 
under  the  shelving  rocks  of  the  river's  bank,  where  they 
had  fied  for  shelter ;  while  many  leaped  into  canoes,  for- 
getting their  paddles,  and  140  passed  over  the  falls,  but 
one  of  whom  escaped  drowning.  Turner's  Falls  are 
situated  between  Greenfield,  Gill,  and  Montague.  The 
dam  constructed  here  for  the  canal  is  at  a  point  where 
its  upper  locks  were  stationed  in  1793-5,  and  was  origi- 
nally erected  in  part  by  capitalists  from  Holland.  *'  It 
is  about  1,000  feet  long,  resting  near  the  centre  upon 
two  small  islands.  Over  the  dam  the  water  leaps  more 
than  thirty  feet  perpendicular,  and  for  a  mile  continues 
descending  rapidly,  and  foaming  along  its  course.  A 
thousand  rods  below,  the  stream  strikes  directly  against 
a  lofty  greenstone  ridge,  when  it  changes  its  course 
towards  the  south  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  circle."  From 
the  elevated  ground  on  the  Gill  shore  the  cataract  may 
be  seen  to  good  advantage.  Sixty  years  elapsed  after  the 
fight  in  this  vicinity  before  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1736,  granted  to  the  survivors  and  their 
descendants  the  whole  of  the  present  town  of  Bernards- 
ton,  elsewhere  mentioned. 


During  the  year  following  the  death  of  Philip  the 
farmers  of  Deerfield  were  annoyed  by  straggling  parties 
of  Indians  emigrating  from  the  East,  and  crossing  the 
Connecticut  Valley  on  their  way  to  the  West ;  and  by  a 
few  plundering  squads  who  came  from  their  northern 
abodes  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  holders  of  their  old 
homes  and  hunting-grounds.  It  was  suspected  that  the 
French  in  Canada  were  ai<^ng  the  Indians.  This  after- 
wards proved  correct.  Attacks  and  repulses  frequently 
occurred,  and  the  settlers  became  discouraged.  A  tem- 
porary peace  ensued,  and  the  people  prospered.  Deer- 
field suffered  throughout  "King  William's  War,"  and 
during  the  reign  of  Anne,  who  succeeded  William  at  his 
death  in  1 702,  it  encountered  still  severer  hardships.  Dur- 
ing the  so-called  "  Queen  Anne's  War"  the  unfortunate 
settlers  learned  that  the  French  people  in  Canada  in- 
tended to  destroy  Deerfield,  and  thus  annoy  England 
through  her  Colonies. 

In  the  cold  night  of  Feb.  29,  1704,  the  town  being 
then  guarded  mainly  by  four  feet  of  snow,  drifted  in 
some  places  over  the  tops  of  the  palisades  surrounding 
the  fort,  Maj.  De  Rouville,  with  a  force  of  342  French 
and  Indians,  Scaled  the  stockade  over  the  deep  snow, 
capturing  or  massacreing  all  within  the  enclosure,  which 
embraced  the  church  and  several  dwelling-houses.  Forty- 
seven  persons  were  killed,  and  112  taken  prisoners, — 
most  of  whom  were  marched  to  Canadii.  Among  these 
was  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  bom  in  Roxbury.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  had  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
in  1683,  and,  three  years  later,  was  settled  as  the  first 
minister  in  Deerfield.  Two  of  his  children  and  a  ser- 
vant were  murdered  at  the  door.  His  wife,  who  was 
in  feeble  health,  and  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  Indians, 
was  tomahawked  two  days  afterwards,  in  Greenfield.  A 
similar  fate  befell  all  who  were  unable  to  follow  their 
forced  march.  A  touching  account  of  his  sufferings 
was  published  in  a  book  called  the  "  Redeemed  Captive," 
soon  after  his  return,  in  1706,  to  Boston,  where  a  flag- 
ship, sent  to  Quebec  for  that  purpose,  landed  himself 
and  fifty-six  others  who  had  been  canied  into  captivity, 
includmg  four  of  his  children,  two  of  whom,  at  a  later 
period,  became  ministers  of  the  gospeL  His  daughter, 
Eunice,  remained  in  Canada,  where  she  became  the 
bride  of  an  Indian, — once  or  twice  afterwards  visiting 
Deerfield,  but  always  returning  to  her  Canadian  home. 
Many  3^ears  after,  a  descendant  of  hers,  the  Rev.  Eleazer 
Williams,  caused  great  excitement  in  the  community, 
by  the  senseless  supposition  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Louis  XVI.  of  France. 

During  this  attack  on  Deerfield,  the  shot  ftom  a  mus- 
ket pushed  through  a  hole  made  by  tomahawks  in  the 
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door  of  Capt.  Sheldon's  house,  killed  Mrs.  Sheldon 
while  rising  fh>m  her  bed.  Failing  to  break  in  the  door, 
the  Indians  set  fire  to  the  house ;  but  the  flames  were 
afterwards  extinguished.  The  door,  still  carefully  pro- 
served  as  a  relic,  now  hangs  in  the  hall  of  the  *'Pocum- 
tuck  House"  in  that  town.  Tlie  Rev.  John  Williams 
resumed  his  former  charge,  and  died  at  the  mature  age  of 
sixty-four,  while  pastor  of  the  church  at  Deerfield.  A 
year  previous  (1728),  he  preached  the  convention  ser- 
mon in  Boston.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Ashley,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  was  a  tall,  well-proportioned 
specimen  of  the  old-time  clergy.  During  his  forty-eight 
years'  ministry  at  Deerfield,  he  officiated  at  250  marriages, 
and  at  more  than  a  thousand  baptisms.  On  account  of 
his  supposed  "Toryism,'*  or  undue  sympathy  with 
English  interests,  the  meeting-house  in  Greenfield  was 
once  closed  against  him,  for  an  aft;emoon  ser\dce.  At 
another  time,  the  door  of  his  own  pulpit  in  Deerfield 
was  shut  against  him,  and  fastened  with  spikes.  One  of 
his  deacons,  a  blacksmith,  being  asked  to  aid  in  opening 
the  door,  quietly  replied  that  he  **  never  used  tools  on 
the  Sabbath ! "  whereupon  Mr.  Ashley  sent  for  an  axe, 
with  which  he  split  down  the  door  of  the  pulpit  before 
the  eyes  of  the  congregation,  and  held  the  service. 
During  his  last  sickness,  occurred  the  memorable  "  dark 
da}',"  May  19,  1780.  He  died,  pastor  of  the  church,  in 
the  following  August,  and  was  buried  in  Deerfield.  On 
a  monument  in  the  old  burying-ground  in  that  town  is 
recorded  the  death  of  Lieut.  Hinsdell,  who  was  the  first 
male  child  bom  in  Deerfield,  and  was  "  twice  captivated 
by  Indian  Salvages." 

Lieut.  Hinsdell  was  probably  a  descendant  of  Robert 
Hinsdale,  who,  with  Sampson  Frary  and  Grodf^y  Nims, 
were  known  as  settlers  there  when  the  town  plot  was 
laid  out.  The  grant  was  made  to  Dedham,  it  is  sup- 
posed, as  a  compensation  for  the  lands  conveyed  to  the 
Apostle  Eliot.  For  half  a  century,  Deerfield  was  the 
leading  town  in  northern  Hampshire.  South  Deerfield 
began  to  be  settled  about  1750 ;  and,  three  years  later, 
Greenfield,  formerly  a  part  of  Deerfield,  being  then 
called  Green  River,  was  incorporated  a  town.  The 
limits,  or  boundaries,  of  the  "twenty-acre  tracts  of 
land,"  at  first  laid  out  in  this  place,  many  years  before, 
had  been  very  carelessly  defined.  Among  the  owners  of 
these  lots,  appear  the  names  of  John  Allyn,  Joseph  and 
Robert  Groddard,  Jeremiah  Hull,  Ebenezer  WeUs,  Sam- 
uel Smead,  Nathaniel  Brooks,  Philip  Mattoon,  Nathaniel 
Cooke,  and  Edward  Allyn,  who  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  men,  and  kept  the  first  records  of 
the  town.  Some  of  these  town  lots  were  afterwards  for- 
feited for  non-payment  of  taxes,  and  other  causes,  —  the 


town  rates,  in  1695,  being  paj'able  in  '*  good  merchant- 
able pork  and  com."  Afterwards,  all  who  had  property 
were  assessed  in  money.  Land  was  regarded  as  worth, 
then,  about  ten  dollars  an  acre.  A  cow  was  valued  at 
about  ten  dollars ;  a  horse,  fifteen  dollars ;  and  an  ox, 
thirty  dollars.  Every  householder  v.  as  also  required  to 
kill  a  certain  number  of  crows  and  blackbirds,  under  a 
pcnalt}'.  If  he  killed  more  than  twelve  in  a  season,  he 
was  allowed  for  it  in  his  taxes ;  if  he  killed  less,  he  was 
charged  for  the  deficiency.  Finally,  the  village  lots 
became  smaller,  comprising  but  a  few  acres.  Many  of 
the  old  deeds  describe  these  lands  as  bounded  by  the 
comer  of  a  bam,  by  a  big  tree,  or  by  somebody's  water- 
ing-trough ;  and  one  ancient  deed  limits  the  property  to 
"so  far  round  as  the  good  land  goeth,"  —  a  better 
description,  of  course,  than  could  be  de\'i8ed  of  certain 
kinds  of  land,  of  which  the  more  a  man  has,  the  poorer 
he  is. 

There  was  a  fort  at  Adams ;  one  on  the  highlands,  now 
Rowe,  called  Fort  Pelham ;  and  another  at  Heath,  called 
Fort  Shirley.  Several  houses  were  stockaded  at  Colrain, 
Bemardston,  Northfield,  Deerfield  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  county.  For  years  previous  to  the  *' Falls  Fight," 
parties  kept  ranging  from  Fort  Dummer  to  Adams,  on 
the  lookout  for  Indians,  and  to  discover  their  trails. 
Companies  of  large  dogs  were  employed  in  this  service, 
so  that  Indians  could  not  well  pass  the  line  without  dis- 
covery. Although  different  statements  have  been  made, 
the  records  of  Dedham  show  that  the  Indian  titles  to  the 
lands  in  Greenfield  and  Deerfield  were  extinguished  by 
purchase. 

The  first  legal  town  meeting  in  Greenfield  was  held 
July  8,  1753,  at  which  Benjamin  Hastings  was  chosen 
moderator,  town  clerk,  constable,  and  sealer  of  leather. 
The  Rev.  Edward  Billings,  a  native  of  Sunderland,  and 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  in  1731,  was  selected 
and  settled  as  the  first  minister  of  the  town  in  1754. 
He  died,  while  pastor,  in  1760,  but  no  stone  marks  the 
spot  where  he  lies  in  the  old  burial-ground.  In  the  north 
burying-ground  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Newcomb,  "last  sur\4^'ing  child  of  Gen.  Joseph 
Warren."  The  town  was  always  patriotic.  When  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  — or,  as  Bancroft  calls 
it,  *'  the  Lexington  murder,  and  the  Concord  fight," — 
reached  Greenfield,  on  the  afbemoon  of  the  same  day,  a 
company  of  volunteers  enlisted  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
and  inarched  to  the  scene  of  conflict  the  next  morning 
before  sunrise  I  Its  chosen  captain,  Benjamin  Hastings, 
at  once  yielded  the  office  to  Capt.  Timothy  Child,  who, 
he  modestly  said,  was  a  man  of  greater  experience,  while 
he   himself  became   second  in   command.     During  the 
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whole  war  of  the  Bevolution,  the  people  of  Greenfield 
took  an  active  interest.  In  the  Rebellion,  Greenfield  was 
eminently  patriotic,  —  furnishing  more  than  her  qaota,  in 
all,  upwards  of  600  soldiers,  of  whom  sixty  were  lost. 

At  one  time,  a  portion  of  the  town's  people  — in  all 
other  respects  patriotic — s}7npathized  with  the  insurrec- 
tion known  as  Shaj's'  Rebellion.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  all  those  killed  and  wounded  in  connection 
with  that  famous,  but  disgraceful  fiasco,  came  from 
Franklin  County. 

Religious  controversies  have  not  greatly  prevailed  in 
this  county.  Fifty  years  ago,  there  were  some  discus- 
sions between  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarians  respecting 
their  religious  systems, — nearly  all  previous  difficulties 
being  in  regard  to  terms  of  admission  to  the  church. 
Those  were  times  when  the  long-drawn  blowing  of  a 
conch,  or  the  stirring  drum-beat  summoned  the  pious 
settlers  fh>m  their  log-houses  to  the  place  of  worship, 
and  when  the  big  wig  of  the  parson  —  nodding  forcibly, 
or  Impressively  —  was  as  good  as  a  gospel  mandate  to 
eager  listeners  seated  in  church,  by  "  age,  dignity,  or 
estate.**  Many  curious  facts  are  recorded  in  connection 
with  the  early,  ministry.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Sherman,  a 
Yale  graduate,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Ashfield,  in  1763.  Next  to  its 
former  Indian  owners,*  Capt.  Ephraim  Hunt  was  the 
original  proprietor  of  all  the  territory  in  this  town,  hav- 
ing received  it  as  a  gift  for  his  services  in  the  Canada 
expedition  of  1690.  The  property  was  actually  con- 
veyed to  his  heirs  in  1736,  and  was  for  many  years 
known  as  "Hunt's  Town,"  until  1765,  when,  as  a  mark 
of  respect,  probably  for  Lord  Thurlow  of  Ashfield,  and 
of  the  king's  council,  it  was  incorporated  under  its 
present  name.  Richard  Ellis,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was 
the  first  settler,  followed  by  Thomas  Phillips,  his  brother- 
in-law,  about  1745.  Small  military  garrisons  were 
stationed  here  in  1750,  but,  on  account  of  the  French 
and  Indian  wars,  were  abandoned  for  a  season  in  1755. 
The  Baptists,  then  called  "  Separatists,"  oi^anized  a 
church  here  in  1761,  and  the  Congregationalists  in  1763. 
After  Mr.  Sherman's  ordination,  both  societies  claimed 
a  lot  of  land  of  several  hundred  acres,  which  was  to 
accrue  to  the  one  who  first  settled  a  pastor.  A  lawsuit 
followed,  and  the  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists, causing  great  conflict  of  opinion,  and 
much  hard  feeling. 

Mr.  Sherman's  successor  in  Ashfield,  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Porter,  who  was  a  chaplain  in  the  American  army  at  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  lived  tiU  1820,  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  lacked  22  days  only  of  completing  his  100th 
year. 


The  Rev.  Jonathan  Leavitt,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in 
1758,  who  was  theologically  sound,  but  whose  prayers — 
incredible  as  it  may  seem — ^were  often  *'  more  than  an 
hour  long,"  was  settled  and  preached  for  many  years  in 
that  part  of  Charlemont,  now  included  in  Heath.  Buck- 
land,  formerly  called  **  No  Town,"  was  also  once  a  part 
of  Charlemont,  and  was  incorporated  in  1779.  A 
Mr.  White  and  Capt.  Nahum  Ward  were  among  the  first 
settlers.  Its  first  meeting-house  was  built  in  1793,  pre- 
vious to  which  the  congregation  met  in  a  bam.  This 
territory  was  on  the  fix)ntier  during  the  French  and 
Indian  wars ;  and,  in  the  limits  of  Charlemont  were  three 
garrisons,  projected  by  Col.  Williams  in  1754. 

In  June  of  the  next  year,  while  at  work  in  the  meadow 
near  Rice's  fort,  Capt.  Moses  Rice  and  Phineas  Rice  were 
killed  by  the  Indians.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to 
their  memory.  In  honor  of  James  Caulfield,  created 
Earl  of  Charlemont  a  year  or  two  previous,  the  town 
received  its  present  name,  and  was  incorporated  in  1765. 

From  Charlemont  to  Colrain  was  then  a  wilderness. 
The  town  last  named  was  settled  about  1740,  by  emi- 
grants f^om  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  —  supposed  to  be  part 
of  the  100  families  who  had  come  there  from  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  in  1719.  They  first  intro- 
duced the  spinning-wheel  and  the  culture  of  potatoes. 
Deacon  Thomas  McGee,  a  Protestant  fh)m  Ireland; 
James  Steward,  afterwards  town  clerk ;  Hugh  McClellan, 
its  first  magistrate ;  John  Cochran,  from  Pelham ;  John 
Clark,  of  Irish  descent,  whose  father  was  killed  in  one  of 
the  French  and  Indian  wars ;  and  Hugh  Morrison,  after- 
wards captain  of  one  of  the  four  garrisoned  forts  main- 
tained in  the  town,  were  among  the  first  eomers,  and  Capt. 
John  Wood,  from  South  Hadley,  kept  the  first  tavern. 
The  first  meeting-house  commenced  was  never  completed, 
on  account  of  its  location.  The  first  minister.  Rev. 
Alexander  McDowell,  bom  in  Ireland,  but  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  was  settled  in  1753.  Rev.  Daniel  McClellan, 
bom  in  Pennsylvania,  but  educated  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, afterwards  came  back  to  this  country,  and  the 
church  in  Colrain  twice  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  obtain  his 
services.  He  had  two  calls  at  this  time,  and  decided  the 
doubt  by  setting  up  a  stick  of  wood  perpendicularl}',  and 
letting  it  fall.  It  fell  towards  Colrain,  and  he  went  there. 
He  was  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar — something  extraor- 
dinary fur  the  ministers  of  that  day,  —  and  his  Hebrew 
Bible,  published  in  1609,  is  still  preserved  bj'  bis  descend- 
ants. This  territory  was  called ' '  Boston  Township  "  till  in- 
corporated in  1 761 ,  and  received  its  present  name  in  honor 
of  Lord  Colrain,  created  a  Baron  in  that  year, — or, 
as  some  suppose,  from  Colrain,  a  seaport  town  in 
Ireland. 
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Conway,  so  named  ft-om  Henry  Seymour  Conway,  a 
secretary  of  state  in  England,  was  originally  the  south- 
west part  of  Deerfield,  and  was  incorporated  in  1767. 
Two  years  later,  the  Rev.  John  Emerson,  a  Harvard 
graduate,  was  settled  as  its  first  minister.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  Conway  in  a  bam,  — jocosely  saj-ing 
it  was  literally  *'  John  preaching  in  tlie  wilderness." 
His  ministry  lasted  fifty-seven  years.  He  died  in  1826, 
aged  80.  At  a  town  meeting  in  Conway,  in  '*  Revolu- 
tionary times,"  Aug.  1777,  a  few  people  appeared  dis- 
affected to  the  American  cause.  It  was  voted  to  "  set  a 
gard  over  those  enemlcal  persons."  Subsequently  they 
were  warned  out  of  town  by  the  constable,  who  had  a 
warrant  from  the  selectmen  to  bring  them  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  This  officer  in  "ye  oldenne  t^'me,"  was  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,  as  well  as  an  oracle  of  infoimation 
on  all  subjects.  Whenever  and  wherever  he  moved, 
people  gazed  upon  the  great  man  with  a  respect  amount- 
ing to  reverence. 

Though  the  early  ministers  in  Franklin  Count}'  were 
well  educated,  and  men  of  eminent  virtues,  yet  they 
were  not  all  perfect.  Some  were  unworthy  pretenders. 
A  notable  example  of  the  latter  class  was  William  Dor- 
rell,  founder  of  the  fanatical  sect  called  "  DorrelUtes."  * 

The  town  of  Orange  had  for  its  first  minister,  in  1782, 
the  Rev.  Emerson  Foster,  f  The  first  settler  in  this  town 
was  Jacob  Hutchins,  who  sold  out  to  Abner  Morton ; 
and  Benjamin  Dexter  began  to  build  on  the  hUl  west  in 
1770.  At  that  time,  there  was  no  other  house  between 
this  and  the  Connecticut  River.  Samuel  Ruggles  came 
in  1776,  and  Leonard  Ruggles  soon  after,  in  1780.  The 
town  was  not  incorporated  till  1810. 

In  the  town  of  Warwick,  about  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, appeared  one  Elder  Hicks.  For  a  considerable 
time,  he  created  a  wide-spread  religious  excitement. 
This  town  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1763.    Of  89  soldiers  who  went 

*  Ho  lived  Sn  Loydcn,  a  town  set  off  as  a  district  of  Bemardston,  in 
1784,  and  incorporated  in  1809.  DorrcII,  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  &rmcr, 
came  to  America  as  a  soldier,  and  was  captured  with  Burgoyne ;  ailcr- 
wards  removing  to  Lcyden.  Ho  was  illiterate,  and  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  but  had  a  rctentivo  memory.  Ho  had  committed  a  large  por- 
tion of  tho  Bible  by  hearing  it  read  by  his  wife.  In  his  habits  he  was  far 
from  temperate.  He  began  to  havo  followers  in  1794,  and,  at  one  time, 
twenty  or  more  families — somo  as  respectable  as  any  in  town— joined 
him.  His  doctrines  were  non-resistance ;  abstinence  fh>m  animal  food ; 
Ibat  life  shonld  noTcr  be  taken  under  any  drcnmstanocs ;  that  all  days 
were  alike;  that  there  was  a  Messiah  for  every  generation,  and  that  ho 
was  tho  Messiah  of  his ;  and  that  no  arm  of  flesh  could  hurt  him.  The 
ceremonies  to  bo  observed  were  drinking,  dancing,  and  listening  to  his 
lectures.  All  property  was  held  in  common,  and  ho  was  the  self-con- 
stituted treasurer.  His  sect  was  at  last  suddenly  brought  to  an  end. 
"  At  one  of  the  meetings,"  says  Dr.  Holland,  "  Ezekiel  Foster  of  Lcy- 
den  attended  as  a  spectator,  and  when  Dorrell,  in  his  harangues,  dwelt 


fh>m  Roxbur}'  and  Brookline,  under  Capt.  Gardner,  in 
the  expedition  to  Canada,  in  1690,  all  but  one,  named 
Ewing,  perished.  As  a  partial  recompense  for  this  ser- 
vice, the  town  of  Warwick  was  given  to  their  descend- 
ants in  1736,  and,  for  many  3'ears,  bore  the  name  of 
"  Roxbuiy-Canada."  Its  old  Indian  name  was  *'  Shao- 
met."  Among  the  earliest  white  settlers  in  1744,  were 
Joseph  Goodell,  Moses  Leonard,  Samuel  Bennett,  Deacon 
James  Ball,  Amos  Marsh,  Solomon  Enger,  Thomas 
Rich,  and  Capt.  John  Goldsmith.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  town  rises  a  beautiful  elevation,  known  as  ^'  Mount 
Grace."  The  origin  of  the  name  is  thus  given :  After 
the  destruction  of  Lancaster  bj'  the  savages,  Mrs.  Row- 
landson  and  her  child  were  earned  into  captivity  b}'  the 
retreating  Indians.  Little  Grace  Rowlandsou  died  on 
the  march,  and  her  mother  carried  the  dead  bod}'  of  her 
infant  until  she  reached  the  base  of  this  mountain,  when, 
compelled  by  fatigue,  she  reluctantly  consigned  the  child 
to  its  grave.  The  mountain  has  ever  since  borne  the 
name  of  Mount  Grace. 

The  Rev.  Ruf\is  Wells,  a  Harvard  graduate,  was  settled 
as  the  first  minister  in  the  town  of  Whately,  in  1771,  at 
which  time  it  was  incorporated,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Thomas  Whateljv  a  friend  of  Thomas  Hutchinson.  It 
was  originall}'  a  part  of  Hadley,  fi-om  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated with  Hatfield,  remaining  for  a  hundred  years  tho 
north  part  of  the  last-named  town.  A  part  of  Deerfield 
was  annexed  to  Whately  in  1810.  Lieut.  Ebenezer 
Bardwell,  Sergt.  John  Wait,  Benjamin  Scott,  Joseph 
Belding,  and  David  Graves,  were  known  as  the  first  set- 
tlers, about  1735.  Although  a  church  had  been  oi*gan- 
ized,  no  meeting-house  was  opened  for  worship  till 
1773.  It  remained  unfinished  for  many  years,  and 
was  not  publicly  dedicated  till  1797.  Tho  town  went 
early  into  the  movement  for  the  Revolution,  sending 
Oliver  Graves  as  its  representative  to  the  first  Provincial 
Congress. 

apon  his  mjsterions  powers,  and  stated  that  no  arm  of  flesh  coald  hurt 
him,  Foster,  a  man  of  giant  ftame,  disgnsted  with  his  imposture, 
stepped  up  to  him,  and  knocked  him  do^m.  Dorrell,  almost  senseless, 
attempted  to  rise,  but  received  a  second  blow,  at  which  ho  cried  for 
mercy.  Foster  promised  forbearance  on  condition  that  he  would  re- 
nounce his  doctrines  in  the  hearing  of  his  dopes,  which  he  immediately 
did." 

t  About  twenty  years  after  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foster's  first  settlement,  his 
health  failed,  and  he  felt  compelled  to  use  opium  for  his  *'  stomach's 
sake  and  his  often  infirmities."  In  short,  he  was  unable  to  preach  a 
sermon  without  it.  On  a  certain  occasion,  when  he  was  expected  to 
deliver  a  discourse,  he  found  that  his  faculties  had  fidled  him  for  want 
of  his  usual  stimulant.  Ensign  Tuthill  immediately  mounted  a  horse, 
and  rode  over  to  the  neighboring  village.  Soon  after  his  return  with  a 
satisfoctory  supply,  Mr.  Foster,  it  is  said,  preached  one  of  his  smartest 
sermons.  It  cost  his  parish  so  much  to  famish  him  with  opium,  that  they 
afterwards  felt  a  degree  of  relief  when  released  (torn  their  engagement. 
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Wendell  was  inoorporated  in  1781,  and  named  fh>m 
Oliver  Wendell,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  for  many  3'ears  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Bank,  the  second  institution  of  the 
kind  in  Massachusetts.  The  first  church  was  organized  in 
1 774.  Eight  years  afterwards,  the  first  meeting-house  was 
built.  After  a  ministry  of  thirty-two  year?,  the  Eev. 
Jos.  Ejlbum  died,  while  pastor  of  the  church,  in  1816, 
aged  61. 

The  Rey.  Joseph  Willard  was  the  first  minister  settled 
(Jan.  1,  1718)  in  the  town  of  Sunderland,  formerly  a 
part  of  Hadley,  and  called  "  Swampfield."  This  town 
was  first  settled  in  1673,  by  farmers  from  Hadley  and 
Hatfield.  These  settlements  were  broken  up  during 
King  Philip's  war,  when  the  houses  were  plundered  and 
the  buildings  given  to  the  fiames.  Forty  years  after- 
wards, the  former  clearings  were  found  overgrown  with 
brush,  and  large  trees  were  seen  forcing  their  way  through 
the  charred  roofs  and  walls  of  ruined  homes.  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  1714,  and  named  in  honor  of  Charles 
Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  prime  minister  of  Eng- 
land. Three  years  later,  a  meeting-house  was  built,  a 
church  organized,  and  its  pastor  ordained.  Accounts 
vary  in  describing  later  periods  in  the  life  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Willard*  —  his  name  ha\ing  been  erroneously 
written  '*  Josiah  "  in  the  town  records  of  Sunderland, 
in  the  "  American  Quarterly  Review,"  and  in  "  Barber's 
Historical  Collections,"  where  the  impression  is  given 
that  he  lived  till  near  the  close  of  the  lost  century,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  90. 

Deerfield  was  the  only  town  in  the  county  incorpo- 
rated in  the  seventeenth  century-,  all  others  hai-ing  come 
into  legislative  existence  during  the  eighteenth,  except- 
ing the  comparatively  new  towns  of  Erving,  Lej'den, 
Orange  and  Monroe.  Greenfield  was  the  scene  of 
many  savage  horrors,  and  Northfield  sufiered  most 
severely  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  This 
town,  the  Indian  ^'  Squakeag,"  was  first  settled  in  1673, 
by  a  few  people  from  Northampton,  Hadley  and  Hat- 
field, the  names  of  Lieut.  William  Clark,  William  Hel- 
ton, Lieut.  Samuel  Smith,  Comet  William  Allj'S  and 
Isaac  Graves  appearing  on  the  records  as  those  of  per- 
sons who  *'  laid  out  the  plantation."    To  avoid  attacks 

•  The  closing  scene  in  his  life  fhmishcs  ft  sad  pictnrc  of  the  perils  of 
the  earljT  ministry.  XJnanimonsly  chosen  as  the  pastor  of  the  Rutland 
church,  his  installation  was  deferred  on  account  of  Indian  hostilities  in 
the  neighborhood.  Before  the  day  for  his  ordination  arrived,  a  savage 
foray  was  made  upon  the  town,  and,  during  the  onslaught,  he  fought 
with  great  bravery  for  his  life.  Being  attacked  by  two  Indians,  —  one 
of  whom  he  wounded,  — he  closed  with  the  other,  and  had  nearly  over- 
powered him,  when  three  more  of  the  enemy  rushed  to  the  rescue  of 
their  companion.  After  a  protracted  struggle,  Mr.  Willard  was  killed, 
and  his  scalp  was  carried  to  Canada.  His  death  occurred  when  about 
31  years  of  age. 


from  the  French  and  Indians  during  "  King  William's 
War,"  in  1689,  and  "Queen  Anne's  War,"  which  soon 
followed,  the  settlers  buried  their  goods  in  wells,  and 
went  to  Hadley.  The  northern  boundary  of  Massachu- 
setts being  then  unknown,  Northfield's  original  area  of 
six  miles  by  twelve  extended  into  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont.  When  the  true  line  was  run  in  1740,  the  town 
lost  more  than  a  third  of  its  territory.  Fourteen  years 
after  its  first  settlement,  the  Indians  sold  their  title  for 
"two  hundred  feithoms  of  wampum,  and  fifty-seven 
pounds'  worth  of  trading-goods."  Then  "the  planters 
built  small  huts,  and  covered  them  with  thatch ;  made  a 
place  for  public  worship;  and  built  a  storehouse  and 
fort."  The  first  child  bom  in  the  town  was  Lydia, 
daughter  of  Remembrance  Wright.  Her  birth  occurred 
in  1713.  A  few  years  after  its  first  settlement,  the  town 
was  laid  waste.  The  inhabitants  returned  in  1685,  and 
five  years  later  the  place  was  again  destroyed.  It  lay 
waste  many  years,  when,  in  1713,  after  the  erection  of 
Fort  Bummer,  the  inhabitants  again  returned  and  rebuilt 
the  town.  Its  first  preacher  was  Elder  Janes,  ancestor 
of  Bishop  Janes, — the  audience  gathering  under  an  oak ; 
and  the  first  settled  minister  was  Rev.  Benjamin  Doolittle, 
in  1718.  His  grandfather,  Abraham  Doolittle  who  came 
fh)m  England,  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1640-42,  is 
supposed  to  be  progenitor  of  all  by  the  name  of  Doo- 
little in  this  country.  Beers'  Mountain,  in  this  town, 
marks  the  spot  wheire  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  1675, 
Capt.  Richard  Beers,  fighting  bravely  on  his  retreat, 
with  thirty-six  men,  fh)m  an  Indian  ambuscade  in  the 
swamp  below,  still  known  as  Beers'  Plain.  Of  a  com- 
pany of  thirty-six,  only  sixteen  men  escaped.  The 
heads  of  the  slain  were  elevated  on  poles ;  and,  as  a 
sample  of  Indian  atrocity,  one  man  was  suspended  to 
the  limb  of  a  tree  by  a  chain  hooked  to  his  under  jaw,  — 
probably  when  he  was  alive  I  The  day  before,  nine  or 
ten  of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred  in  the  woods. 
Subsequent  slaughters  and  depredations  occurred;  and 
as  late  as  1748,  Aaron  Belding  was  killed  in  the  village 
by  the  Indians.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1713, 
the  year  in  which  its  first  minister  was  settled.  He  was 
an  excellent  ph3'sician,  as  well  as  pastor,  and  died, 
greatly  revered,  in  1748, 

On  account  of  the  "  unsettled  state  of  the  times,"  —  or, 
in  other  words,  because  the  ]>eople  were  unable  to  pay 
him  his  salar}',  —  the  Rev.  John  Norton,  first  minister 
of  the  church  in  Bemardston,  after  a  four  years'  settle- 
ment, was  dismissed,  in  1745.  lie  was  afterwards 
chaplain  at  the  Massachusetts  Fort. 

Bernardston  —  so  named  in  honor  of  Gov.  Bernard, 
the  provincial  governor  of  Massachusetts  —  was  incor- 
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porated  into  a  township  in  1762.  Original]}'  including 
what  is  now  Bernardston,  Leyden,  and  a  part  of  Col- 
rain,  it  was  granted,  in  1735  or  1736,  to  the  officers  and 
soldiere  who  were  in  the  ^'  Fall  Fight '^  at  Turner's  Falls, 
in  the  town  of  Gill,  in  1676.  Hence  the  town,  for 
twenty  years,  was  called  "  Fall  Town."  Atherton, 
Lyman,  Smead,  Wells,  and  other  names,  appear  among 
those  of  the  original  proprietors,  who  numbered  97. 
The  town  began  to  be  settled  in  1738, — Major  John 
Burke,*  Samuel  Connable,  Deacon  Sheldon,  and  Lieut. 
Ebenezer  Sheldon  building  the  first  four  houses  of  logs, 
with  port-holes  through  the  sides  for  defence  against  the 
Indians.  The  first  meeting-house  was  built  on  Huckle 
Hill,  about  1740,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  *'  to 
cut  and  bum  the  brush  about  10  rods  round  the  meeting- 
house." 

Near  the  site  of  Fort  Shirley,  built  and  garrisoned  in 
1774,  in  the  town  of  Heath,  as  a  defence  against  the 
Indians,  is  still  to  be  seen  the  grave  of  a  yoimg  girl 
who  died  there  while  the  fort  was  occupied.  Jonathan 
Taylor  was  the  first  settler  in  Heath,  then  a  part  of 
Charlemont.  The  Revolutionary  period  came  on  soon 
after  settlements  were  commenced,  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  CoL  Maxwell,  a  prominent  and  patriotic 
townsman,  who  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  it  is  said  there  was  not  a  single  Torj-  in  the  town 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  north-east  part  of 
Charlemont,  including  some  wild  forest-land  known  as 
the  "  Green  and  Walker  Tract,"  was  incorporated  as  the 
town  of  Heath  in  1785,  and  named  from  Gen.  William 
Heath  of  Roxbury,  then  an  infiuential  member  of  the 
General  Court  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in 
March,  and  a  church  was  organized  in  April,  of  the  same 
year.  The  first  physician  in  the  town  was  Dr.  Joseph 
Lothrop,  and  its  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Strong,  settled  five  years  later,  in  1790.  The  absence 
of  Toryism  assumed  a  different  form  in  Northfield, 
where,  in  1770,  this  town  voted  almost  unanimously  "  to 
use  no  more  tea."  In  Shutesbur}',  the  feeling  was  still 
more  marked.  The  Rev.  Abraham  Hillf  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  in  that  town  in  1742,  a  meeting- 
house having  been  commenced  about  two  years  before, 
upon  a  tract  of  land  known  as  the  Government  Farm* 
This  building  was  never  thoroughly  finished,  and  after 
standing  eighty  years  was  demolished.  Most  of  the 
early  settlers  came  fh>m  Sudbury  in  1738,  and  the  place 
was  known  as  *'Road  Town"  till  1761,  when  it  was 
incorporated,  and  named  Shutesbury,  in  honor  of  Gov. 

*  MiOor  John  Burke  participated  in  Johnson's  expedition  to  Lake 
George.    He  died  in  1784. 
t  Near  the  close  of  a  ministry  of  thirty-five  years,  Mr.  Hill  was  dis- 


Shute,  who  gave  the  town  an  elegant  Bible,  which  is 
still  preserved. 

Among  the  ardent  patriots  and  champions  of  colonial 
rights  stands  prominent  the  name  of  Joseph  Hawley,  a 
leading  lawyer  of  Northampton,  whose  fame  is  perpet- 
uated in  an  honored  town  in  the  western  part  of  Frank- 
lin County.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Holland,  ^^  his  name 
will  descend  to  posterity  in  most  honored  companionship 
with  those  of  James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams, 
Josiah  Quincy,  and  Samuel  Dexter."  The  town  of  Haw- 
ley, formerly  known  as  '*  Plantation  No.  7,"  welcomed 
its  first  settlers  in  1770;  formed  its  first  church  eight 
years  afterward ;  was  incorporated  four  years  later,  in 
1792,  and  in  two  3'ear8  fh>m  that  time,  built  its  first 
meeting-house.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Sherwin  was  the  first 
preacher,  and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Grout  its  first  settled 
minister. 

Montague  deserves  honorable  mention  for  the  part 
she  bore  in  the  struggle  of  the  Revolution.  The  names 
of  Marsh  and  Taylor  appear  as  its  first  settlers  in  1726. 
Dr.  Moses  Gunn,  a  prominent  townsman  in  Revolution- 
ary times,  drafted  all  the  resolutions  and  documents 
now  on  record.  The  town  was  first  called  ^^  Hunting 
Hills" ;  was  originall}^  the  north  parish  of  Sunderland ; 
and,  when  incorporated  in  1753,  was  named  in  honor  of 
Capt.  Montague,  commander  of  the  '^ Mermaid"  at  the 
taking  of  Cape  Breton.  He  brought  home  news  of  the 
victory  of  Louisburg.  Montague  abounds  in  Indian 
relics,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Turner's  Falls  in  that 
town  was  once  the  grand  fishing-ground  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  fields  around  were  much  firequented  by  moose 
and  deer,  as  well  as  by  bears  and  wolves.  An  act  in 
force  in  early  days  provided  that  two  sufficient  ^^  woulfe 
trapps  should  be  constantly  bayted  and  daily  attended, 
in  every  township,  under  the  penaltie  of  five  pounds." 
There  was  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  on  wolves,  and  the 
olden-time  exploits  of  James  Corss,  a  famous  hunter, 
are  worthy  of  mention.  He  destroyed  hundreds  of 
wolves,  and  realized  a  snug  fortune  for  those  days.  A 
monument  in  the  old  burial-ground  at  Greenfield  bears 
his  name,  and  date  of  death  in  1783,  at  the  age  of  90 
years. 

Martin  Gunn  was  Montague's  first  postmaster,  and 
the  Rev.  Judah  Nash  its  first  minister,  settled  in  1752. 
For  several  years  the  customary  shell,  blown  on  Sabbath 
da^'s,  called  the  communicants  to  church. 

Monroe,  situated  on  the  high  lands  north  of  the  Hoo- 
sac  River,  and  formed  from  a  part  of  the  territory  of 

missed  from  Uie  pastorate,  in  1738,  **  in  conseqaence  of  imbibing  senti- 
ments hostile  to  American  liberty.*'  At  tlie  period  of  liis  dismissal,  the 
chorch  had  become  reduced  to  one  member ! 
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Rowe,  inclading  a  '^  gore  "  of  unincorporated  land  north 
of  the  town  of  Florida,  was  named  in  honor  of  President 
James  Monroe,  and  incorporated  in  1822.  A  settle- 
ment was  commenced  here  in  the  year  1800,  b}-  Daniel 
Canedaj  of  Colrain.  The  only  meeting-house  in  the 
place  is  the  town-house,  a  far  better  building  than  the 
town  of  Rowe  could  claim  in  1770,  when  the  Rev.  Cor- 
nelius Jones  preached  in  a  small  building  made  of  split 
planks,  in  Myrifleld,  —  as  he  then  called  the  tract  of 
wild  land,  four  miles  square,  which  he  had  bought  and 
paid  for,  and  which  included  most  of  what  is  now  Rowe, 
and  a  part  of  Monroe.  *  The  ruins  of  old  Fort  Pelham, 
which  was  one  in  the  line  of  fortifications  put  up  for 
protection  against  the  French  and  Indians,  in  1774,  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  Pelham  Brook,  the  qnly  sbream  pass- 
ing through  the  town.  In  the  following  year,  almost 
every  man  in  town  went  to  Cambridge ;  and,  during  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  first  wounded  man  brought 
into  Cambridge  was  Aaron  Barr  of  M}Tifield.  It  was  a 
patriotic  place, — the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  bearing  arms  till 
Burgoj'ne's  surrender.  In  1779,  Mr.  Jones  sold  all  the 
property  he  owned  for  about  $50,000,  receiving  his  pay 
in  Continental  money,  which  the  government  never  re- 
deemed, and  he  died  a  poor  man.  Myrrficld  became 
Rowe  by  act  of  incorporation  in  1786 ;  and,  two  years 
later,  the  Rev.  Preserved  Smith,  a  Baptist  preacher,  was 
settled  as  its  first  minister,  f 

Before  settlements  commenced  in  Shelbume  it  was 
tamiliarly  called  "  Deerfield  Pasture," — the  land  being 
then  so  rocky  and  poor  it  was  deemed  uninhabitable,  and 
thought  to  be  fit  only  for  Aiel  and  pasture.  When  it 
grew  to  be  a  small  village  it  became  known  as  ^'  Deer- 
field  North-west,**  its  territory  being  a  part  of  Deerfield 
for  fifty-six  years.  The  place  began  to  be  settled  near 
Shelbume  Falls,  in  1756,  the  first  two  families  coming 
from  Deerfield.  These  settlements  were  abandoned 
early  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  Six  years  after  its 
first  settlement,  there  were  fourteen  families  in  the  place. 
The  legality  of  slavery  was  unquestioned  at  this  period 
in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  few  of  these 
families  held  slaves ;  as  did  also  several  of  the  early 
ministers  in  Franklin  County.  The  Shakers  came  here 
in  1782,  remaining  about  three  years,  when  they  removed 
to  New  Lebanon.  A  Mr.  Wood  was  their  elder,  or 
leader.     The  town  was  incorporated  in  17G8,  and  named 

*  Part  of  Zoar,  in  Borki hire  County,  was  annexed  to  Rowe,  and  part 
to  Chorlcmont,  in  1833. 

t  Of  his  wedding  it  is  told,  wiien  the  nuptial  day  arrived,  he  took  his 
bride  behind  him  on  horseback,  travelling  tnm  Aahficld  (then  Hunt's 
Town)  to  Deerfield,  wliere  the  ceremony  was  performed, — no  minister 
or  magistrate  being  nearer, — his  father  riding  another  horse  before 
them,  with  his  gun,  to  guard  them  from  the  Indians. 


Shelbume,  in  honor  of  Lord  Shelbume  of  England. 
The  first  town  meeting  was  held  the  last  day  of  October, 
the  same  year,  at  the  house  of  Daniel  Nims.  The  first 
meeting-house  in  the  place  was  built  of  logSj  in  1769. 
In  the  following  year,  the  town  ^^  voted  to  plaster  tip  the 
cracks  with  mortar,  to  obtain  three  windows  and  a  door 
for  the  meeting-house,  and  to  get  a  pulpit  made' "  The 
first  church  was  oiganized  the  same  year ;  and  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hubbard,  the  fiirst  minister,  was  ordained  in 
1773. 

Another  town  whose  territory  originally  belonged  to 
old  Deerfield,  and  afterwards  formed  the  easterly  part  of 
Greenfield,  was — with  a  portion  of  Northfield  known  as 
''Grass  HiU''  —  incorporated  in  1793,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Lieut.  Gov.  Moses  Gill.  The  date  of  its  first 
settlement  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  prior  to  the 
famous  ''  Fall  Fight''  on  the  Gill  shore  of  Uie  river,  in 
1676.  On  account  of  Indian  hostilities,  there  was  no 
permanent  settlement  till  nearly  a  century  afterward; 
and,  for  several  years,  religious  meetings  were  held  in 
private  houses  and  in  bams.  The  first  house  of  worship 
was  not  occupied  till  1798,  when  the  Rev.  John  Jack- 
son, its  first  minister,  was  settled;  but  the  meeting- 
house remained  unfinished,  and  was  not  completed  till 
1805.  [Groat  Islaml  was  annexed  to  the  town  in  the 
same  year.  A  part  of  Northfield  had  been  joined  to  it 
in  1795.]  Gill  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Indians, 
who  called  it  the  best  fishing-place  on  the  Connecticut 
River.  The  town  abounds  in  Indian  relics,  and  is  a 
place  of  great  interest  to  geologists.  Shays'  Rebellion 
found  man}^  sjnnpathizers  here. 

Like  many  other  towns  traly  patriotic  during  the  Rev- 
olution, the  town  of  Leverett  was  also  in  favor  of  the 
insurgents  in  Sha^^s*  Rebellion.  Joseph  Hubbard  was 
probably  the  first  settler  in  this  place.  The  town  was 
originally  a  part  of  Sunderland.  It  was  incorporated 
March  5,  1774,  and  named  fh>m  John  Leverett,  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College.  The  Rev.  Henry  Williams 
was  ordained  as  the  first  pastor  in  the  town.  His  twen- 
ty-seven years  of  faithful  ministerial  service  were  ended 
at  last  by  his  death  in  1811. 

The  dangers  incurred  by  worshippers  in  the  olden 
time  must  have  seemed  serious  to  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Salem,  when  building  their  first  meeting-house  in 
1738-9.  It  was  a  period  of  Indian  troubles ;  and  with 
other  precautions,  the  walls  of  the  church  were  heavily 
planked  to  render  them  impervious  to  musket-baUs.  The 
original  owners  of  this  territory  lived  in  Salem.  They 
were  sixty  in  number — according  to  one  account — and 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  township  in  1734.  The  first 
settler  was  Jeremiah  Meacham,  who  received  a  bounty  of 
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fifty  dollars  in  1737,  for  assuzoing  the  hardships  of  a 
pioneer.  Others  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province 
came  soon  after.  The  first  minister  was  the  Bev.  Sam- 
uel Kendall,  who  died  in  1792.  The  place  was  named 
from  Salem,  in  Essex  County,  and  incorporated  June 
15,  1753. 

Nearly  all  the  territory  now  known  as  the  town  of  Er- 
ving,  and  for  many  years  called  "  Erving's  Grant,"  was 
purchased  in  1751  hy  individuals  who  sold  it  to  John 
Erving  of  Boston,  to  whom  the  grant  was  confinned  by 
the  General  Court.  The  territory  was  incorporated  as  si 
town  April  17,  1838.  A  part  of  Northfield,  known  as 
''  Hack's  Grant,"  was  annexed  to  it  Feb.  10,  1860.  The 
first  settler  in  Erving-shire  was  Col.  Asaph  White,  ftom 
Heath.  For  a  residence,  in  1802;  he  built  a  log-house, 
which  was  used  as  a  public  house  till  1819.  Besides 
"keeping  a  hotel,"  Col.  White  erected  a  dam  and  a  saw- 
mill in  1803 ;  and,  as  contractor,  built  the  fifth  Massa- 
chusetts turnpike.  There  was  preaching  by  the  Bap- 
tists, occasionally,  fh>m  1818  to  1830 ;  but  no  religious 
organization  previous  to  1832,  when  a  Congregational 
church  was  formed. 

The  limits  of  a  brief  compilation  preclude  special 
notice  of  many  choice  spirits  of  the  Bevolution,  who 
were  always  actively  engaged  in  suppressing  Tor}'ism, 
directing  popular  opinion,  and  leading  the  patriot  cause. 
These  were  times  when  labor  wrought  from  sun  to  sun ; 
when  a  substantial  tavern  dinner  and  a  good  night's  lodg- 
ing could  be  had  for  the  price  of  a  mug  of  fiip  or  toddy 
"made  fi-om  New  England  rum ! "  Alas,  for  the  good 
old  da^'s  whose  evenings,  at  the  close  of  village  toil, 
were  passed  in  simple  neighborly  exchanges  of  good 
feeling  and  quiet  mirth.  Yet,  whenever  the  Committee 
of  Safety  called  for  their  services,  the  men  of  Franklin 
County  were  on  the  march  before  daybreak.  Thus  they 
moved  one  bright  morning  in  September,  1777,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne. 

In  1778,  the  inhabitants  of  Greenfield,  in  town  meet- 
ing assembled,  "  voted  to  approve  the  confederation  of 
the  United  States."  The  "hard  winter"  of  1780,  and 
the  19th  of  May  in  the  same  year — memorable  in  the 
annals  of  New  England  as  the  "  dark  day," — followed 
in  regular  order. 

The  laying  out  of  a  road  "  fh)m  Smead's  inn,  north," 
in  1788  ;  petitions  for  a  lottery'  for  building  a  bridge  over 
Deerfield  River  in  1790 ;  and  the  efforts  for  a  free  bridge 
in  '95,  were  exciting  periods  in  the  history  of  Greenfield. 
The  small-pox  prevailed  in  '92 ;  and  in  '9G  a  hospital  for 
inoculation  was  licensed.  During  this  year,  also,  a  peti- 
tion was  forwarded  to  the  General  Court  for  an  act  to 
incorporate  Daniel  Wells,  EUel  Gilbert  and  Abner  Smead 


as  a  company  to  introduce  good  and  wholesome  water 
into  the  "town  street,"  by  pipes.  The  "great  sickness 
of  1802,"  attributed  to  a  scarcity  of  fhiit,  and  defying 
the  power  of  medicine,  caused  another  seasgn  of  excite- 
ment. Some  families  lost  five  of  their  number ;  others, 
three ;  and  several  lost  aU  of  their  children.  Every  in- 
habited house  in  the  place  had  one  or  more  sick  or  dead. 
In  1808,  a  long  memorial  for  the  suspension  or  repeal  of 
the  Embargo  Law  was  forwarded  to  Congress;  and, 
in  1811,  the  county  was  divided,  and  Greenfield  became 
the  shire  town. 

In  1816  came  the  "cold  summer,"  When  there  was 
frost  every  month,  and  few  fields  of  com  ripened ;  and, 
in  due  time,  followed  the  very  "remarkable  winter  of 
1819,"  when  lan(}s  were  ploughed  in  January,  and  when 
flies  and  grasshoppers  were  seen  abroad,  and  everything 
had  the  appearance  of  spring.  Another  remarkable  pe- 
riod was  the  dry  summer  and  drought  of  1820,  when 
grasshoppers  ate  the  standing  com,  and  farmers  were 
compelled  to  feed  their  cattle  with  hay  to  keep  them 
alive.  Since  then,  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  have 
periodically  experienced  similar  sudden  and  extreme, 
changes  of  temperature,  which  are  now  summarily  dis- 
posed of  as  marked  characteristics  of  our  peculiar  New 
England  climateT 

The  later  history  of  the  county  is  more  familiar. 
Mainly  an  agricultural  people,  many  are  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturing; but  the  hope  of  the  county  rests  on  the 
success  of  the  farmer.  His  work  must  ever  be  the  basis 
of  its  prosperity.  Hitherto  the  immense  water-power  of 
the  county  has  been  but  partly  improved.  In  connec- 
tion with  its  industries  may  be  mentioned  the  six  reser- 
voirs in  the  county,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  having 
a  total  acreage  of  260 ;  its  24  paper  engines  and  four 
paper-machines ;  the  45  runs  of  stone  in  its  grist  and 
flouring  mills ;  the  67  vats  in  its  tanneries ;  and  the  818 
saws  in  its  lumber-mills.  Pertaining  to  agricultural  in- 
terests are  about  75,000  acres  of  woodland,  and  nearly 
80,000  acres  of  cultivated  land. 

There  are  about  4,000  farms  in  Franklin  County,  with 
an  average  value  of  a  little  less  than  $3,000. 

A  general  air  of  thrift  and  prosperity  characterizes  the 
county.  Within  the  borders  of  its  picturesque  and  pleas- 
ant towns,  are  found  comfortable  hotels,  commodious 
churches  and  convenient  town  halls.  One  of  these,  in 
GreenGeld,  is  a  noble  structure  built  of  brick.  The  peo- 
ple generally  enjoy  the  advantages  of  public  libraries. 
The  private  collections  in  the  county  show  an  aggregate 
of  more  than  20,000  volumes.  In  the  various  towns  and 
villages  the  dwelling-houses  wear  a  neat  look,  with  an 
air  of  comfort  in  their  surroundings,  often  extending  to 
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broad  meadows  and  well-tilled  farms.  In  many  of  the 
village  streets  are  seen  elegant  private  residences  peer- 
ing through  the  dense  summer  foliage  of  lofty  elms  and 
maples.  Many  of  these  have  been  cultivated  with  great 
care.* 

The  local  papers  have  proved  valuable  aids  to  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  county.  Its  first  newspaper  was 
established  in  Greenfield  by  Thomas  Dickman,  a  native 
of  Boston,  in  February,  1793.  He  served  his  time  with 
Benjamin  Edes  &  Son.  It  was  called  the  '^Impartial  In- 
telligencer." The  name  was  soon  after  changed  to  that 
of  "  Greenfield  Gazette.'*  The  facilities  by  mails  and 
stages  in  1 792  were  limited  to  once  a  week,  provided  the 
weather  was  not  unfavorable,  and  some  improvement  on 
this  was  realized  in  1 796 ;  but  for  some  years  previous 
to  1809,  the  mail  fh>m  Boston  was  brought  once  a  week, 
on  horseback,  and  in  1810  in  a  covered  carriage. 

There  are  219  public,  and  seven  incorporated  private 
schools  within  the  county.  Excepting  these  private  in- 
stitutions, the  public  district-school  is  evidently  the  main 
educator.  While  no  claim  is  made  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Franklin  County  lead  in  literary  culture,  in  general 
industry  and  purity  of  character,  in  honesty  of  purpose 
and  patriotic  impulse,  their  record  is  as  unimpeachable 
as  it  IB  exemplary. 

Towns. 
Greenfield,  the  shire  town  of  Franklin  County,  is  one 
of  the  most  delightfbl  towns  in  the  Connecticut  Yalle}'. 
Traces  of  a  continuation  of  the  Deerfield  mountains  are 
seen  in  some  of  the  beautiful  eminences  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town ;  but  generally  the  land  is  level,  and 
the  soil,  especially  in  the  intervals  of  Green  River,  rich 
and  productive.  The  farmers  are  intelligent,  thrifty 
and  independent*  The  water-power  is  supplied  by 
Green  River,  which  winds  through  the  town  to  the 
Deerfield  River ;  by  Fall  River,  which  separates  it  from 
Gill  on  the  east ;  and  by  the  Connecticut  River,  which 
washes  its  southern  border.  In  connection  with  its 
motive-power  the  town  has  eight  steam-engines,  a  lai^er 
number  than  is  found  in  any  other  town  in  the  county. 
Four  establishments  are  engaged  in  printing  and  pub- 
lishing,— the  capital  invested  being  about  $43,500 ;  and 
there  are  six  manufactories  of  metals  and  metallic  goods, 
with  a  capital  of  $71,000.  Here  is  also  a  gas  company, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  town  contains 
8,540  inhabitants.  The  ^'  Gazette  and  Courier,"  a  weekly 
journal  established  in  1782 ;  and  the  '^  Franklin  County 

*  According  to  <*  WiUard'i  History  of  Greenfield/'  sereral  of  the  tall 
and  beautiftal  elms  which  ore  now  the  pride  and  ornament  of  that  place, 
**  were  planted  and  watered  by  the  liand  of  William  Coleman,  a  natire 


Times,"  also  a  weekly,  established  in  1872,  are  the  local 
papers. 

The  village  of  Greenfield  is  built  on  two  picturesque 
streets,  flanked  by  many  elegant  buildings,  and  orna- 
mented with  elm,  maple,  and  other  shade  trees.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  public  square  stands  the  new  Congre- 
gational church,  built  of  red  sandstone;  near  it,  the 
court-house ;  and,  just  below  the  square,  the  substantial 
structure  known  as  the  town  hall.  The  high  school  was 
established  in  1856,  and  its  building  erected  in  1857. 
The  churches  are  the  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Congregational,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Unitarian. 

Eastward  from  the  village  rises  Rocky  Mountain,  from 
whose  summit  may  be  seen  Mt.  Grace,  in  Warwick,  the 
hills  of  Leyden  and  Sfaelbume,  and  ''  Old  Deerfield  hid- 
den among  its  elms."  Tiie  Bear's  Den  is  a  romantic  spot 
in  the  southern  part  of  this  rocky  ridge.  In  memory  of 
her  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  late  war,  the  town  erected,  in 
1870,  a  beautiful  monument  upon  the  common,  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  at  a  cost  of  $7,000.  Upon  it  is  the 
following  appropriate  inscription : — 

"Greenfield  erects  this  Monnment  in  gratefhl  honor  to  her 
Patnotio  Sons  who  offered  their  lives  in  suppressing  the  Great 
Rebellion,  and  for  the  Preservation  of  the  National  Union/' 

Geoige  Ripley,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  critic,  is  a 
native  of  Greenfield.  He  was  bom  here  in  1802.  Ex- 
Gov.  W.  B.  Washburn  of  Massachusetts  is  a  resident  of 
this  beautiful  town. 

Deerfield,  the  oldest  town  in  the  county,  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  beautiful.  Its  broad  meadows  and 
rich  alluvial  intervals  rise  here  and  there  into  picturesque 
eminences,  while  Pocomtuck  Rock,  near  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  town,  overlooks  both  the  valley  and  the 
village.  The  Deerfield  River  gracefliUy  pursues  its  wind- 
ing way  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  Con- 
necticut River  Railroad,  running  parallel  with  the  river, 
divides  the  place  into  nearly  equal  sections,  and  crosses 
the  Deerfield  River  by  a  bridge  750  feet  in  length,  and  90 
feet  above  the  water.  The  Troy  and  Greenfield  Raihx»ad 
follows  the  course  of  the  Deerfield  River  to  its  junction 
with  the  Connecticut  River  road  near  the  Greenfield 
line.  Some  of  the  best  farms  in  the  county  are  in  Deer- 
field, where  its  annual  tobacco  crop  exceeds  half  a  million 
pounds ;  the  value  of  its  hay  crop  alone  exceeds  $100,000. 
The  total  value  of  its  farm  property  is  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars ;  and  for  a  Western  Massa- 

of  Boston,  who  Btndicd  law  at  Worcester  with  Judge  Paine.  He  after- 
wards went  to  New  York,  was  the  partner  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  the 
intimate  fHend  of  Alexander  Hamilton." 
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chnsettB  town,  many  of  its  fanners  are  wealthy.  Large 
establishments  in  the  town  of  Montague  have  temporarily 
affected  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  in  Deerfield,  where  it 
was  formerly  the  principal  manufacturing  interest,  — 
amounting  in  some  years  to  more  than  $400,000.  The 
town  has  8,414  inhabitants ;  two  post-offices,  —  one  at 
Deerfield,  the  other  at  South  Deerfield ;  six  churches ;  a 
good  hotel,  —  the  Pocomtuck  House ;  an  incorporated 
academy ;  two  high  schools,  and  other  graded  schools ; 
two  public  libraries ;  a  lyoeum,  called  '*  The  Adelphi'* ; 
two  fanners'  clubs ;  and  a  memorial  association  (incor- 
porated 1870,  Mr.  George  Sheldon,  president),  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  local  relics  of  the  aborigines 
and  the  early  settlers.  Deerfield  ftimished  for  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  820  soldiers ;  and  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  those  who  were  lost,  it  erected,  of  Port- 
land sandstone,  a  beautifhl  monument. 

G^n.  Hoyt,  the  historian,  author  of  "  Hoyfs  Indian 
Wars,**  was  bom  here  in  1765.  His  death  occurred  in 
1850.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  an  eminent  clergyman 
and  geologist,  who  died  in  1864,  was  bom  in  Deerfield 
in  1793.  Richard  Hildreth,  journalist  and  author,  was 
also  a  native  of  this  town.  He  was  bom  in  1807,  and 
died  in  1865. 

Moin'AOUE,  the  busiest  and  most  prosperous  town  in  the 
county,  is  on  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad, 
and  contains  3,380  inhabitants,  and  five  postal  villages, — 
Montagae  Centre,  Montague  City,  Lock's  Village,  Tur- 
ner's Falls,  and  the  rapidlj'-growing  village  of  JMillcr's 
Falls  (known  also  as  *'  Grout's  Comer").  Willis'  Hill 
and  Chestnut  Hill,  are  conspicuous  eminences  in  the 
easterly  part  of  the  place.  Lake  Pleasant,  a  beautifhl 
sheet  of  water,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  has  an 
inviting  grove,  well  fitted  with  buildings  for  pleasure- 
parties,  and  attracts  many  visitors.  Besides  the  numer- 
ous active  industries  in  its  various  villages,  the  farmers 
are  by  no  means  idle.  Hea\7'  crops  of  Indian  com, 
grain,  broom-com,  and  tobacco,  are  raised  from  the 
rich  soil  of  Montague,  and  its  timber-growth  is  rapid. 
The  company  of  capitalists,  —  including  Thomas  Talbot, 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and  others, — who,  a  few  years 
since,  purchased  1,200  acres  of  land  at  Tumor's  Falls, 
in  this  town,  and  caused  it  to  be  surveyed  and  laid  out 
for  a  new  city,  have  hopes  that  in  time  it  may  become 
*'  the  Lowell  of  Franklin  County."  Its  manufacturing 
interests  are  already  lai^e.  The  John  Russell  Cutlery 
Company  have  the  largest  and  best  arranged  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  this  country.  When  running  at  its 
ftill  capacity,  it  gives  emploj-ment  to  about  1,200  persons. 
Small  concerns  in  adjoining  towns  have  removed  here 


and  consolidated.  A  pulp-mill,  in  which  poplar-wood  is 
reduced  to  a  clear,  white  pulp,  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  is  in  active  operation,  and  20  paper-engines  (the 
only  ones  in  the  county),  with  a  capacity  of  10,400 
pounds,  and  four  Foudrinier  paper-machines  are  required 
in  its  lai^e  miUs,  where  304  persons  are  employed  in  the 
various  manufactures  of  paper  and  paper  goods.  As 
motive-power,  besides  three  steam-engines,  Montague 
has  28  water-wheels,  with  a  nominal  horse-power  of 
2,820.  Here  are  annually  made  lumber  and  bricks, 
wood-pulp,  writing-paper,  printing-paper,  and  cutlery. 
The  town  has  a  bank  of  discount,  and  one  for  savings ; 
a  good  town  hall,  and  a  public  library ;  a  high  school, 
and  12  school  districts ;  a  lively  public  joumal,  called 
"  The  Tumer's  Falls  Reporter,"  established  in  1872,  and 
five  churches.  The  New  London  Northern  Railroad 
passes  centrally  through  the  town.  Montague'^  gain  of 
1,806  since  the  previous  census,  gives  it  the  largest  in- 
crease in  population  of  any  town  in  the  county. 

Luther  Severance,  a  noted  politician  and  joumalist, 
bom  here  in  1797,  died  at  Augusta,  Me.,  in  1855.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1843  to  1847.  Hon. 
Jonathan  Hartwell,  who  settled  in  Montague  in  1817,  as 
its  first  lawyer,  is  said  to  have  originated  the  s^'stem 
of  school-district  libraries  now  adopted  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

Orange,  a  sprightly  manufacturing  and  farming  town, 
has  2,497  inhabitants.  Miller's  River, — here  a  swift  and 
valuable  stream,  with  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
Railroad  following  its  course, — intersects  the  town,  which 
has  a  post-ofiSce  at  the  Centre  and  at  North  Orange ; 
five  churches ;  a  public  library ;  15  schools,  including  a 
high  school ;  and  a  good  newspaper,  *'  The  Joumal  of 
Industry,"  established  in  1872.  Few  villages  in  Massa- 
chusetts present  a  more  picturesque  appearance  than 
Orange  Centre,  with  its  white  clustering  cottages  and  its 
pleasant  gardens  rising  from  the  banks  of  Miller's  River, 
ha\ing  the  wooded  hills  for  a  background.  Three  estab- 
lishments for  making  frimiture,  machinery,  and  sewing- 
machines,  are  located  here.  The  whole  capital  invested 
in  these  manufacturing  interests  is  $355,000,  and  the 
value  of  goods  made  is  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 
Since  the  last  census,  the  town  has  gained  588,  in  popu* 
lation,  by  development  of  manufactures.  A  soldiers^ 
monument,  erected  by  the  town  at  a  cost  of  $4,000, 
commemorates  the  heroism  of  her  sons  who  fell  during 
the  late  war. 

NoRTHFiELD  Is  a  rich  i^ricultural  town,  whose  prin- 
cipal street,  adomed  with  neat  buildings,  and  bordered 
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by  ornamental  trees,  runs  along  an  elevated  plain,  par- 
allel with  the  river,  presenting  in  early  summer  a  scene 
of  quiet  beauty  almost  unsurpassed.  The  town  has  1 ,641 
inhabitants,  with  postal  facilities  at  Northfield,  Northfield 
Farms,  and  West  Northfield.  It  has  a  town  hall,  two- 
churches,  and  ten  school  districts.  There  is  also  an 
Indian  burial-place  in  the  town.  The  institution  of  the 
Social  Library  in  1813,  and  the  planting  of  a  beautiful 
avenue  of  trees  in  the  village,  are  worthy  mementos  of 
the  taste,  enterprise,  and  public  spirit  of  Thomas  Power, 
afterwards  for  many  years  clerk  of  the  Police  Court  of 
Boston.  Some  of  the  best  farms  of  the  county  are  found 
in  Northfield,  and  Indian  com  and  tobacco  are  prominent 
products.  The  patriotism  of  the  people  was  manifest  in 
the  Bebellion  of  1861 ;  and,  during  the  war  of  1812,  the 
town  sent  a  company  of  artilleiy  for  the  defence  of  Bos- 
ton. Joel  Munsell,  historian,  and  publisher  of  antiquarian 
works,  was  bom  here  in  1808. 

CoLRAiN  (so  spelled  by  State  and  United  States  officials, 
but  formerly  known  as  ^'  Coleraine")  is  a  mountainous 
town  of  1,699  inhabitants,  and  five  postal  villages ;  418 
persons  find  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods,  m  whidi  this  town  excels.  It  has  three  churches, 
none  of  whose  communicants  now  approve  the  act  of  their 
predecessors,  who,  in  1764,  voted  to  ^^  color  the  meeting- 
house blue  1 " 

Dr.  Deane,  the  naturalist,  who  discovered  fossil  foot- 
prints in  the  red  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
was  a  native  of  this  town.  The  Bev.  Samuel  Taggard, 
its  third  minister,  settled  in  1777,  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress fh>m  1804,  for  14  years. 

Shslbubxe  occupies  a  central  position  in  Franklin 
County,  and  has  four  postal  villages,  —  Shelbume  Cen- 
tre, Shelbume  Falls,  East  Shelbume  and  Bardwell's 
Ferry.  Of  these  Shelbume  Falls  is  the  most  fiourishing, 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  villages  of  the  county.  Its 
rapid  growth  and  prosperity  are  mainly  due  to  its  water- 
power, — the  village  lying  in  a  valley  and  upon  its  slop- 
ing hUlsides,  near  a  point  where  the  Deerfield  Biver 
plunges  over  a  precipice  more  than  forty  feet  in  depth, 
forming  one  of  the  mopt  beautifhl  cataracts  in  the  State. 
The  town  contains  1,590  inhabitants.  The  industries  of 
Shelbume  are  various.  In  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
and  smokers'  supplies,  of  millstones,  marble  and  other 
stone  goods,  Shelbume  has  no  superior  in  the  county. 
The  town  has  four  churches;  one  national,  and  one 
savings  bank ;  the  Arms  public  library,  and  the  Arms 
ministers'  library,  and  abundant  school  privileges. 

The  Bev.  Theophilus  Packard,  Jr.,  "v^ho  published  a 


history  of  the  ^^  Churches  and  Ministers  of  Franklin 
County,"  in  1854,  was  bom  in  Shelbume  in  1802.  The 
Bev.  PUny  Fisk,  missionary  to  Palestine,  was  bom  here 
in  1792.    He  died  at  Beirout,  Syria,  in  1825. 

CoNWAT  is  a  hilly  town  of  1,452  inhabitants,  accom- 
modated by  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Bailroad  which  winds 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Deerfield  Biver  on  its  north- 
eastem  border.  The  village  is  beautifhlly  situated  in  a 
valley,  and  several  powerfhl  mill-streams  fhmish  valu- 
able manufacturing  privileges,  —  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods  being  made 
here  annually.  The  town  has  three  churches,  a  national 
bank,  one  high  school,  and  twelve  district  schools. 

Chester  Harding,  a  distinguished  portrait-painter,  who 
died  in  1866,  was  bom  here  in  1792.  This  town  was 
also  the  birth-place  in  1803  of  Bev.  Dr.  Diright,  miar 
sionary  to  Constantinople,  whose  death  occurred  in  1862. 

BucKLAHD  is  a  picturesque  farming  town  of  three 
churches,  and  1,921  inhabitants.  Shelbume  FaUs  are 
on  the  boundary  line  between  this  town  and  Shelbume, 
the  village  of  that  name  lying  partly  hi  each  town. 

Mary  Lyon,  afterwards  a  celebrated  teacher,  was  bom 
in  Buckland  in  1797.  Dr.  Holland  speaks  of  her  as  a  lady 
whose  infiuence  was  ^^  greater  and  better  than  that  of  any 
other  woman  who  ever  lived  in  Westem  Massachusetts.'' 

AsHFiBLD  has  1,190  inhabitants,  two  postal  villages 
(Ashfield  and  South  Ashfield),  and  owns  more  merino 
sheep  than  any  other  town  in  the  county. 

Alvan  Clark, — known  as  a  telescope-maker  the  world 
over,  — was  bom  here  in  1804.  As  a  practical  astrono- 
mer, in  1863,  he  discovered  the  ^^  new  star"  near  Sirius. 

Chablemont. — Lumbering  and  farming  are  the  prin- 
cipal occupations  of  the  people  of  this  town.  The  Deer- 
field Biver  Agricultural  Society,  in  connection  with  which 
is  a  lyceum,  has  a  large  and  convenient  hall  in  the  cen- 
tral village.  The  maple-sugar  crop  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  In  the  number  and  value  of  its  apple-trees 
it  excels  all  other  towns  in  the  county.  The  highest 
point  of  Pocomtuck  Mountain,  in  the  extreme  north- 
eastern part  of  the  town  is  1,888  feet  above  sea-level. 
Charlemont  has  1,029  inhabitants,  eight  pubUo  schools, 
and  three  church  edifices.  Work  on  the  Troy  and  Green- 
field Bailroad  has  proved  a  material  aid  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  town. 

Bernardston,  whose  principal  settiement  lies  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Fall  Biver,  —  a  powerfhl  mill-stream 
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running  southerly  through  the  centre  of  the  town, — has 
991  inhabitants,  a  good  public  library  of  3,289  volumes, 
an  excellent  free  academy  called  Power's  Institute,  six 
school  districts  and  five  churches.  The  Connecticut 
River  Railroad  passes  through  the  southern  section  of 
the  town,  opening  a  market  for  the  wood  and  lumber  of 
its  forests. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Allen,  an  able  politician,  who 
died  in  Northfield  at  the  age  of  70,  was  bom  here  in 
1772.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of  Congress.  The 
Hon.  Henry  W.  Cushman,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1851-52,  was  also  a  native  of  this  town. 
He  was  bom  here  in  1805,  and  died  at  Bemardston, 
Nov.  21,  1863. 

The  remaining  towns  of  Franklin  County  are :  Erving 
(population  794),  Gill  (673),  Hawley  (588),  Heath 
(545),  Leverett  (831),  Leyden  (524),  Monroe  (190), 
New  Salem  (923),  Rowe  (661),  Shutesbury  (558) ,  Sun- 
derland (860),  Warwick   (744),  Wendell  (503),  and 


Whately  (958) .  The  most  of  the  foregoing  are  moun- 
tain towns  and  devoted  to  agriculture.  Leverett,  how- 
ever, Ening,  GiU,  Warwick,  Ashfield  and  Wendell  have 
important  manufactures. 

Among  the  eminent  personages  native  of  the  above 
towns  are:  Henry  Kirke  Brown,  an  eminent  sculptor 
(Leyden,  1814)  ;  John  L.  Riddell,  M.  D.,  inventor  of 
the  binocular  microscope  and  magnifying  glass  (1807)  ; 
Rev.  Moses  BaUou  (Monroe),  Hon.  Paul  Dillingham 
(Shutesbury),  Rev.  Jonas  King,  D.  D.,*  many  years  a 
foreign  missionar}'  (Hawley,  1792)  ;  Levi  Hedge,  LL.  D., 
a  successful  teacher  and  writer  (Warwick,  1776)  ;  Sum- 
ner Lincoln  Fairfield,  poet  and  teacher  (1803),  and  Mrs. 
AnneT.  (Wilbur)  Wood,  authoress  (Wendell,  1817). 

Ephraim  Pratt,  a  resident  of  Shutesbury,  died  in 
1804,  aged  116  years  and  5  months. 

In  Le^'den  is  a  remarkable  natural  curiosity  known  as 
"  The  Glen."  Not  far  from  its  entrance,  the  place  is 
pointed  out  where  Mrs.  Eunice  Williams  was  murdered 
on  the  march  to  Canada. 


HAMPDEN   COUNTY. 


BT  ROBERT  0.  MORRIS,  ESQ. 


Hampden  is  the  southernmost  of  the  three  counties 
which  the  Connecticut  River  bisects  in  its  course  through 
Massachusetts.  The  halves  of  this  county  are  again 
divided  by  the  Chicopee  River  which  runs  into  the  Con- 
necticut on  the  east  side,  and  the  Agawam,  or  Westfield 
River,  which  comes  down  from  the  Berkshire  hills  on 
the  west.  The  valleys  of  these  three  rivers  contain  the 
richest  farms,  and  also  most  of  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  enterprises  of  the  county.  Railroad  lines 
run  by  the  side  of  the  three  streams,  and  form  a  junc- 
tion at  Springfield,  which  is  the  county  seat.  The 
earliest  settlements  in  Western  Massachusetts  were 
made  within  the  limits  of  this  county,  but  the  subsequent 
history  is  uneventful,  except  for  the  burning  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Springfield  in  1675,  and  the  Shays'  Rebellion  of 
1785,  until  the  introduction  of  railroads,  in  1839,  gave 
a  sudden  and  lasting  impetus  to  the  business  growth  of 

*  In  a  brief  sketch  of  his  remaritable  career,  it  is  mentioned,  as  an 
Interesting  coincidence,  tlmt  the  thrco  first  American  missionaries  to 
Jemsalem  were  bom  within  twenty-five  miles  of  each  other ;  in  what 
was  then  the  same  county,  and  within  thirty-fire  days  of  the  same 


the  section.  The  county  is  fifty-two  mUes  long  from 
east  to  west,  and  its  width  varies  from  nine  to  twenty- 
four  miles. 

The  first  English  settlement  on  the  Connecticut  River 
was  a  trading  post  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1633,  and 
two  years  later,  settlements  were  made  simultaneously 
at  Agawam,  now  Springfield,  by  a  party  from  Roxbury ; 
at  Windsor  by  Dorchester  people ;  at  Wethersfield  by 
Watertown;  and  at  Hartford,  by  Cambridge  people. 
The  first  settlers  at  Agawam,  the  only  one  of  these 
places  now  within  the  bounds  of  Massachusetts,  were 
William  Pynchon,  Nath.  Mitchell,  Henry  Smith,  Jehuc 
Burr,  William  Blake,  Edmund  Wood,  Thomas  Ufford, 
and  John  Cabel,  with  their  families.  Allotments  of  land 
were  also  made  to  Thomas  Woodford,  John  Reader, 
Samuel  Butterfield,  and  James  Wood.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  none  of  the  twelve  died  in  the  hamlet  which 

tfane,  viz. :  Rer.  Pliny  Fisk,  bom  in  Shelbnmc,  Jane  24,  1792 ; 
Rev.  Levi  Parsons,  bom  in  Ooshen,  Joly  18,  1792 ;  Rer.  Jonas  King, 
bom  in  Hawley,  July  29,  1792.  He  died  at  Athens,  Greece,  May  22, 
1869. 
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they  founded.  Mr.  Pj-nchon,  the  leader  of  the  enter- 
prise, was  a  man  of  considerable  education  and  influence. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony,  and  afterwards  its  treasurer,  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  town  of  Roxbur}^  and  probably 
removed  to  the  Connecticut  River  in  the  hope  of  extend- 
ing the  beaver  trade  in  which  he  was  engaged.  .  He  was 
elected  magistrate  of  the  new  settlement,  and  exercised 
the  office  until  his  return  to  England,  in  1652,  with  his 
son-in-law,  Heniy  Smith,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
the  magistracy  by  his  son  John.  The  name  of  the 
plantation  was  changed  from  Agawam  to  Springfield  in 
1640,  as  a  compliment  to  Mr.  P}'nchon,  who  came  from 
a  place  named  Springfield,  near  Chelmsford,  in  Essex, 
England.  Massachusetts  at  first  exercised  jurisdiction  as 
far  south  as  Weathersfield,  but,  in  1638,  the  present 
boundary  line  at  the  Connecticut  River  was  fixed. 
There  was,  also,  in  the  first  years  of  the  settlement,  a 
controversy  between  the  two  Colonies  whether  the 
Springfield  people  should  pay  toll  to  the  owners  of  the 
fort  at  Saybrook,  for  the  privilege  of  bringing  their 
goods  up  the  river.  The  Connecticut  authorities  bought 
the  fort  and  the  claim  for  several  years'  toll,  in  1644. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  decided  that 
the  claim  was  just.  The  Springfield  people  still  refused 
to  pay  it.  The  Massachusetts  authorities  attempted  to 
retaliate  by  charging  toll  on  all  vessels  entering  Boston 
Harbor;  and  the  difficulty,  which  was  never  adjusted, 
might  have  caused  a  serious  rupture  between  the  Col- 
onies, but  that  they  were  threatened  by  a  common 
danger. 

The  first  development  of  the  new  settlement  was  aided 
by  forty  years  of  peace.  No  fort  was  built  at  Spring- 
field until  1660,  when  John  P^'nchon  built  the  first  brick 
house  in  the  village,  which  stood  until  1831.  The  settle- 
ments in  the  neighborhood  progressed  rapidly,  particu- 
larly to  the  northward.  Hampshire  County,  which  then 
included  all  the  Connecticut  Valley,  in  Massachusetts, 
was  established  in  1662,  courts  being  held,  after  a  few 
years,  at  both  Northampton  and  Springfield.  The 
plantation  of  Woronoco  was  bought  and  settled  in  1631, 
and  incorporated,  in  1669,  as  Westfield,  being  at  that 
time  ihe  westernmost  settlement  in  the  Colony.  Japhet 
and  Heniy  Chapin  settled  within  the  present  limits  of 
Chicopee  about  1640,  being  sons  of  Deacon  Samuel 
Chapin  of  Springfield,  from  whom,  it  is  thought,  most, 
if  not  all,  the  Chapins  in  the  United  States  are  descended. 
A  settlement  was  made  at  Masacksick,  now  Long- 
meadow,  in  1644,  by  Benjamin  Cooley,  George  Cotton, 
and  John  Keep,  whose  names  still  survive  in  many 
residents  of  the  town.    The  settlement  was  at  first  made 


in  the  strip  of  bottom  land,  fh>m  the  shape  of  which  the 
town  derived  its  present  name ;  but  the  annual  inundations 
of  the  river  drove  the  citizens  to  move  their  residences 
to  the  brow  of  the  adjoining  hill  in  1703.  Agawam 
contains  the  site  of  the  first  house  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  built  in  1634,  or  1635,  just  south  of 
the  Agawam  River,  b}'  John  Cabel,  or  Cable,  and  one 
John  Woodcock,  in  the  expectation  that  the  coming  set- 
tlement would  be  made  on  that  side  of  the  Connecticut. 
The  first  permanent  settlements  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  were  made  in  1654  and  1655,  although  land  there 
had  previousl}'  been  cultivated.  In  these  years,  allot- 
ments in  the  present  site  of  West  Springfield,  were  made 
to  Francis  Pepper,  Hugh  Dudley,  John  Dumbleton, 
Miles  Morgan,  John  Stewart,  Obadiah  Miller,  and  Simon 
Sackett.  The  first  settlers  below  the  Agawam  were 
Thomas  Cooper,  Abel  Leonard,  and  Thomas  Merrick. 

The  first  settlers  of  Springfield  bought  their  land  of 
the  Indians,  and  lived  peaceably  with  them  for  several 
years,  the  savages  soon  recognizing  the  authority  of  the 
magistrates  over  those  of  their  own  number  that  injured 
the  settlers  in  person  or  propert5\  King  Philip's  war 
began  in  1675,  and,  instigated  by  that  wily  chieftain, 
without  any  sufficient  cause  for  ill-feeling,  the  Indians 
living  near  Springfield  treacherously  and  cruelly  assisted 
in  burning  the  village,  and  would  have  slain  the  inhab- 
itants but  that  they  found  shelter  in  foiiified  houses  until 
troops  arrived.  The  settlement  at  this  time  contained 
some  forty-five  dwellings,  chiefly  along  the  line  of  the 
present  main  street;  and  although  the  Indians  had 
already  burned  the  village  of  Brookfield  to  the  east,  had 
attacked  Deerfield  and  Northfield,  and  were  said  to  be 
hovering  about  Hadley  on  the  north,  no  apprehension 
was  felt  for  Springfield,  and  all  the  troops  of  the  \'illage 
and  vicinity  had  been  sent  to  Hodlcy,  under  command 
of  Maj.  John  Pynchon,  who  was  as  much  the  leader  of 
the  people  in  civil  as  in  military  matters,  having  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  influence  and  honors.  Tho  plot  of 
the  Indians  against  the  village  was  revealed  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  October  (corresponding  to  the  15th  of  the 
present  calendar) ,  by  an  Indian  living  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Wolcott  at  Windsor,  and  the  messenger  sent  to 
alarm  the  village  arrived  at  about  midnight.  Word  was 
at  once  sent  to  Maj.  Fynchon,  and  the  families,  with 
their  valuables,  were  gathered  in  the  three  fortified 
houses ;  but  no  attack  occurred  during  the  night.  Many 
of  the  people  became  confident  that  none  was  to  be 
feared,  and  Rev.  Pelatiah  Glover,  the  pastor  of  the 
community,  moved  his  library  back  to  his  study.  Lieut. 
Cooper  and  Thomas  Miller  mounted  their  horses,  and 
drove  toward  an  Indian  fort,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
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town,  to  Teconnoitre,  but  rode  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
were  fatally  shot.  Cooper  living  barclj'  long  enough  to 
drive  back  and  give  the  alarm.  The  savages  at  once 
burst  upon  the  town ;  but  the  people  had  fled  to  the 
forts,  and  all  escaped  except  one  other  man,  who  was 
fatally  wounded,  one  woman  who  was  killed  outright, 
and  three  other  persons  who  were  wounded.  There  was 
nothing,  however,  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  devastat- 
ing as  much  of  the  town  as  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
muskets  of  the  forts,  and  in  a  very  short  time  they 
burned  thirty-two  dwellings  and  twenty-five  bams,  besides 
the  house  of  correction,  also  Maj.  Pj'nchon's  grist-mill, 
saw-mill,  and  most  of  the  com  and  grain  that  was  stored 
up  for  consumption  during  the  approaching  winter. 
Some  Connecticut  troops,  under  Maj.  Treat,  arrived  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  during  the  burning,  and 
the  beleaguered  inhabitants  managed  to  send  them  a 
boat;  but  the  Indians  gathered  on  the  bank  in  such 
strength  that  the  troops  could  not  land.  Finally,  at 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon,  the  two  hundred 
soldiers,  under  Maj.  Pjnchon,  arrived  at  their  homes, 
after  a  hurried  and  anxious  march,  to  find  their  village 
in  ashes.  The  band  of  Indians,  which  probably  con- 
sisted of  about  fifty  Springfield  Indians,  with  two  hun- 
dred of  Philip's  men,  withdrew  at  the  approach  of  Maj. 
Pj-nchon's  force,  and  retreated  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  present  site  of  Indian  Orchard  and  Jenksville.  No 
pursuit  was  attempted,  soldiers  and  citizens  having 
enough  on  their  bands  in  repairing  their  desolate  homes. 
King  Philip's  war  lasted  nearly  a  year  longer,  but 
scarcely  any  other  important  event  in  connection  with  it 
occurred  within  the  present  Hampden  County.  Groups 
of  Indians  hovered  about  the  frightened  settlements  all 
the  winter.  Three  young  men  from  Springfield  were 
killed  while  prospecting  for  iron  ore  near  Westfield. 
The  settlers  at  Longmeadow  were  unable  to  attend 
church  all  winter,  and  when  a  band  of  eighteen,  under  a 
small  guard,  attempted  to  come  to  Springfield  one  Sun- 
day in  March,  they  were  waylaid  near  Pecowsic  Brook, 
and  John  Keep,  a  prominent  man  of  the  town,  was 
killed,  with  his  wife  and  child.*  One  of  the  Springfield 
planters  who  crossed  the  river  in  the  spring  to  look  after 
his  com  stored  in  a  house  there,  was  shot  down  and  his 
house  burned.  Moses  Cook,  a  Westfield  planter,  was 
also  killed  while  out  with  a  scouting  party.  These 
assaults  and  assassinations,  which  were  prevalent  in  the 
settlements  farther  up  the  river  as  well,  seem  to  have 
impressed  the  Massachusetts  council  with  the  notion  that 

•  A  water&U,  on  the  Chicopee  River  at  Lndlow,  bears  the  name  of 
Indian  Lcnp,  from  a  tradition  bearing  the  date  of  King  Philip's  \ywr, 
but  probably  without  authority.    It  is  to  the  effect  that  a  camp  of 


they  were  unable  to  protect  so  large  a  territory.  They 
accordingl}'  called  upon  the  smaller  settlements  to  retire 
into  the  larger  ones,  specifying  particularly  that  the 
Westfield  people  should  betake  themselves  to  Spring- 
field. The  order  was  received  with  indignation  by  the 
Westfield  settlers,  who  refused  to  obey  the  command 
immediately,  because  several  of  their  number  were  sick. 
They  also  presented  considerations  why  the  consolida- 
tion should  not  take  place,  to  the  efi'ect  that  Springfield, 
since  its  bunuiig,  did  not  have  accommodations  for  more 
inhabitants,  and  the  hand  of  Providence  seemed,  more- 
over, to  be  against  the  settlement  on  the  Connecticut. 
There  was  also,  in  the  remonstrance,  a  hint  of  securing 
reinforcements  from  Connecticut,  and  a  vague  intimation 
that  the  Hartford  council  would  be  glad  to  receive  and 
shelter  the  settlement.  This  diplomatic  threat  of  with- 
drawal seems  to  have  accomplished  its  purpose,  for 
Westfield  and  the  other  outlying  towns  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  own  locations,  and  peace  came  within  a  year, 
bringing  prosperity  with  it.  The  settlements  of  this 
region  contributed  their  quota  of  soldiers  to  the  subse- 
quent Indian  wars,  but  the  scene  of  operations  was  gen- 
erally so  far  to  the  north  that  these  towns  were  not 
molested.  The  one  notable  exception  was  in  July,  1 708, 
during  Queen  Anne's  war,  when  a  party  of  Indians 
attacked  the  house  of  Lieut.  Wright  at  Skipmuck,  near 
Chicopee  Falls,  and  killed  *'  old  Mr.  Wright,"  Aaron 
Parsons  and  Barijah  Hubbard,  a  couple  of  soldiers, 
knocked  two  children  on  the  head,  one  of  whom  after- 
wards died,  and  took  Henry  Wiighfs  wife  captive,  and 
probably  killed  her.  There  is  another  Ludlow  tradition 
that  the  Indians  killed  a  female  captive  at  a  place  in  that 
town  called  Facing  Rocks,  and  the  two  events  may  have 
had  some  connection  with  each  other. 

During  the  century  that  intervened  between  King 
Philip's  war  and  the  American  Revolution,  the  progress 
of  the  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield  was  that 
of  peaceful  development,  although  other  communities  in 
western  Massachusetts  were  much  of  the  time  retarded 
in  their  growth  by  incursions  of  Indians.  The  'colony 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  grew  rapidly,  and  as  early 
as  1673,  they  petitioned  for  the  establishment  of  a  ferry. 
In  the  year  1695  they  numbered  32  families  and  upwards 
of  200  persons,  and  asked  for  and  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  settling  a  minister,  all  their  church  and  municipal 
relations  having  before  been  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  The  town  was  not  incorporated  until  1774, 
and  then  included  the  present  territory  of  Holyoke  and 

Indians,  snrprisedby  a  company  of  white  eoldiere,  escaped  by  jumping 
the  river  fVom  tlic  higli  overhanging  roclcs,  the  last  to  malio  the  leap 
being  the  cliief,  Roaring  Thunder,  with  his  child  in  his  arms. 
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Agawam.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  rail- 
roads, this  town  was,  perhaps,  the  chief  town  in  the 
limits  of  the  old  Hampshire  County.  Longmeadow  was 
incorporated  as  a  separate  parish  in  1713,  having  some 
40  fSamilies.  The  town  of  Brimficld,  including  the 
present  towns  of  Monson,  Wales  and  Holland,  was 
laid  out  in  1701  by  a  committee  of  five  Springfield  men, 
of  whom  Maj.  John  Pynchon  was  the  chief,  who  were  to 
have  charge  of  the  settlement  for  five  years.  The  enter- 
prise progressed  slowly,  however,  from  Indian  troubles 
and  other  causes,  and  in  1723  the  General  Court  declared 
the  preceding  grant  void,  and  appointed  another  com- 
mittee to  perfect  the  settlement  of  the  town,  who  re- 
ported, in  1729,  adversely  to  the  first  grants.  The 
General  Court  settled  the  controversy,  however,  in  1731, 
by  confirming  the  grants  of  the  first  committee,  of  120 
acres  of  land  to  some  55  persons.  There  were  other 
special  grants,  and  all  the  remaining  lands  were  decreed 
to  belong  to  the  grantees,  to  be  divided  proportionately. 
Monson  was  set  aside  as  a  district,  but  still  connected  for 
representative  purposes,  in  1760 ;  and  the  same  action 
was  taken,  in  1762,  in  regard  to  Holland  and  South  Wil- 
braham,  now  Wales.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  were 
at  first  troubled  by  Indians,  but  no  notable  confiicts  took 
place  on  its  territory.  The  site  of  Wilbraham  was 
divided  into  allotments  as  early  as  1685  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  first  settler  not  appearing  until  forty- 
five  years  later.  It  lay  in  what  was  called  the  "  out- 
ward commons "  of  Springfield,  and  was  laid  out  to 
overreach  the  declaration  of  the  English  Court  of  Chan- 
cery that  the  Massachusetts  charter  was  forfeited.  The 
act  of  annulment  contained,  however,  a  provision  that 
the  rights  of  individuals  should  not  be  molested,  and 
this  territory  was  divided  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  to  remove  it  fix)m  the  operations  of  the  act.  It 
was,  under  these  circumstances,  laid  out  in  narrow  and 
inconvenient  strips,  that  hindered  its  settlement.  Na- 
thaniel Hitchcock,  the  first  settler,  sowed  a  couple  of 
acres  of  land  in  1730,  and  built  a  cabin  for  his  family, 
who  moved  thither  the  following  year.  In  1741  there 
were  24  settlers,  who  were  incorporated  as  the  fourth 
parish  of  Springfield.  Wilbraham  was  incorporated  as 
a  district  in  1763,  but  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing a  rei)resentative  until  1 780. 

The  district  was  represented  for  three  jears,  from  1772, 
by  John  Bliss,  who  was  elected  on  the  ticket  with  Col. 


*  The  original  name  of  the  place  was  New  Glas/;ow,  but  when  it  was 
incorporated  in  1741  Gov.  Shirley  changed  it  to  Llandford,  in  honor  of 
the  ship  that  brought  him  safely  over  the  ocean.  The  place  was  also 
known  as  the  Soffleld  equivalent,  being  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1732.    After  the  settlement 


John  Worthington,  by  a  coalition  against  the  voters  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  who  proposed  to  drop  Wor- 
thington. The  setting  off  of  West  Springfield  as  a 
separate  town,  in  1774,  put  an  end  to  such  contests. 
The  inhabitants  of  Wilbraham,  at  the  time  of  its  incor- 
poration, objected  strenuously,  but  vainly,  to  the 
name  attached  to  them,  which  has  the  significance  of 
"  Wild  Boards  Home."  Palmer  was  settled  as  cai'ly  as 
1727,  by  a  considerable  colony  of  emigrants  who  were 
descended  from  a  colony  of  Protestants  which  migrated 
ftom  Argyleshire  in  Scotland  and  settled  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  about  1712.  These  were  the  first  Presbyterians 
in  the  country,  and  they  were  looked  upon  with  disfavor 
by  the  Congregationalists.  The  place  where  they  settled 
was  known  as  "  the  Elbows,"  from  a  curve  in  the  Chico- 
pee  Biver,  and  their  title  was  not  at  first  good.  The 
first  saw-mill  in  the  town  began  running  in  1780,  and  the 
first  grist-mill  in  1737. 

Tliis  period  of  such  active  growth  for  the  eastern  half 
of  the  county  was  also  an  important  era  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  western  portion.  The  first  highway  from 
Westfield  to  the  settlements  in  Berkshire  County  was 
built  in  1735,  and  the  first  settlement  was  made  at  Bland- 
ford  *  in  the  same  year.  The  site  of  this  town  was  owned 
in  undivided  quarters  by  Christopher  Jacob  Lawtcn, 
Francis  Wells,  John  Faye  and  Francis  Brinley,  who  in- 
duced a  colony  of  families  to  settle  upon  it.  The  town 
being  upon  the  frontier,  suficrcd  some  by  Indians  in  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  and  was  the  site  of  an  impor- 
tant government  fort. 

Granville  was  first  called  Bedford,  and  was  bonght  of 
Toto,  an  Indian,  by  one  Anthony  Mather.  The  first 
settler  was  Samuel  Bancroft  of  Springfield,  who  lived  to 
represent  the  town  in  the  legislature  in  1775.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  century  as  many  as  eighty-nine  persons 
bearing  the  name  of  Bancroft  lived  in  East  Granville ; 
and  the  names  of  most  of  the  otlier  first  settlers  are  still 
perpetuated.  The  town  is  a  very  healthy  one,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  one  in  thirty  of  the  inhabitants  reach  the 
age  of  ninety  years. 

Southwick,  which  was  within  the  bounds  of  Westfield 
until  1770,  was  also  first  settled  in  1734,  Samuel  Fowler 
being  the  first  inhabitant. 

Tolland  was  at  first  the  third  parish  of  Granville,  and 
was  settled  in  1750.  The  town  is  said  to  contain  the 
highest  land  of  the  latitude  between  the  Connecticut  and 

of  the  boundary  line  had  thrown  them  into  Connecticut,  Christopher 
Jacob  La\vton  of  Sufflcld  became  purchaser  of  the  tract,  and  afterwards 
sold  undivided  fourths  to  Francis  Wells,  John  Faye,  and  Francis  Drin- 
Icy.  They  induced  forty-five  families  finom  Hopkinton  to  settle  In  the 
town. 
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Housatonic  rivei's,  the  Catskill  Mountains  being  visible 
from  some  points. 

Chester  was  one  of  the  ten  towns  sold  at  auction  by 
order  of  the  General  Court  in  17C2,  and  was  bought  by 
William  Williams  for  £1,500,  the  first  settlement  occur- 
ring about  this  time.  The  settlers  were  mostly  Irish. 
The  place  was  inoori)oratcd  under  the  name  of  Murray- 
field  in  17G2,  continuing  under  that  name  until  1783. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  the  county  com- 
prised, it  will  be  seen,  a  dozen  or  more  thriving  agricul- 
tural communities,  which  were  located  too  far  inland  to  be 
the  scene  of  any  military  movements,  but  which,  with 
every  other  section  of  the  Colony,  contributed  freely  of 
men  and  means  to  secure  the  nation's  independence. 
As  early  as  1773  Brimfield  town  meetings  passed  patriotic 
resolutions  of  protest  against  the  assumptions  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government.  Ludlow  had  a 
population  of  only  about  200,  but  sent  29  recruits  to  the 
army.  All  the  other  towns  seem  to  have  taxed  them- 
selves very  freely  to  equip  and  support  those  of  their  cit- 
izens who  enlisted,  and  there  was  also  little  trouble  in 
securing  volunteers.  There  were  some  Tories  in  the 
county,  the  most  prominent  being  Col.  John  Worthing- 
ton  of  Springfield,  a  lawj-er  of  pre-eminent  abihty  and 
standing,  who  would  have  been  the  most  influential  man 
of  his  day  but  for  his  political  views.  There  were  also 
adherents  to  the  royal  cause  at  Blandford,  which  was  set- 
tled largely  by  British  subjects ;  and  some  of  these  were 
forbidden  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  to  leave  their  farms. 
The  safe  location  of  Springfield  at  a  distance  from  the 
active  operations  of  tlie  war,  induced  the  government 
to  establish  a  storehouse  for  munitions  of  war  at  that 
point,  and  afterwards  a  shop  for  the  manufacture  of 
arms.* 

The  close  of  the  war  left  the  county  in  an  unhappy 
financial  condition,  through  the  excessive  private  debts 
under  which  almost  everj'body  labored ;  and  also  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency.  This  discontent  culminated 
in  the  Shays  Rebellion,  which  was  very  strong  in  some 
sections  of  the  county,  and  which  received  its  chief  blow 
in  an  encounter  with  the  State  troops  on  Armory  Hill  in 
Springfield.  The  leader,  from  whom  the  insurrection 
took  its  name,  came  from  Pelham,  but  Luke  Day  of  West 
Springfield  was  as  prominent  in  fomenting  discontent, 
and  about  as  influential  in  directing  the  demonstration. 
The  first  affV'ont  to  the  government  occurred  at  Spring- 
field, in   1782,  when  a  mob  released  from  prison  one 

•  The  works  were  rcmoYed  from  their  first  location  on  Main  Street 
aboat  1778,  to  the  place  on  the  lull  Avhere  the  United  States  Armory  is 
now  such  a  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  an  addition  to  the 
beauties  of  the  city.    Daring  the  late  Civil  war  the  capacity  of  the 


Samuel  Ely,  who  had  been  guilty  of  disturbing  the  courts 
at  Northampton. 

In  the  fall  of  1786  a  large  mob  gathered  to  prevent  the 
holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Springfield,  September 
26.  The  insurgents  numbered  about  1,200  men,  about 
half  of  whom  had  muskets,  while  the  court  was  protected 
by  about  800  militia-men.  The  opposing  hosts  had 
cami^s  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart,  and  for  four 
daj's  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  momentarily  in  fear 
of  a  collision  that  would  result  in  death  or  wounds  to 
many.  The  court  went  through  the  form  of  organizing, 
and  adjourned  after  three  days  without  transactuig  any 
business,  and  each  party  claimed  to  have  accomplished 
its  end.  Luke  Day  had  before  this  time  been  drilling  a 
company  of  his  followers  on  the  West  Springfield  com- 
mon, and,  in  December,  he  led  100  men  from  Westfield, 
West  Springfield  and  Longmeadow,  to  assist  Shajs  in 
his  schemes  at  Worcester.  A  companj'  of  50  more  who 
started  to  follow,  were  driven  back  by  a  snow-storm. 
Again  in  December  the  presence  of  a  mob  prevented  the 
session  of  the  court  at  Springfield,  but  without  an}'  A*io- 
Icnt  acts.  To  prevent,  a  continuance  of  such  outrages, 
the  government  called  for  a  force  of  4,400  men,  to  be 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  and  to 
rendezvous  at  Boston,  Worcester  and  Springfield.  A 
term  of  court  was  to  be  held  at  Worcester  Jan.  22, 1787  ; 
but  the  military  force  was  so  strong  that  the  rebels  could 
not  hope  to  interfere  successflilly,  and  Shays  accordingly 
determined  to  seize  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Spring- 
field, if  possible,  before  Lincoln  and  his  troops  could  ar- 
rive from  the  east.  Day  had  a  force  of  400  men,  whom 
he  had  billeted  on  the  citizens  of  West  Springfield. 

A  force  of  400  Berkshire  men,  under  Eli  Parsons,  was 
stationed  at  Chicopee,  Wd  Shays  led  a  force  of  1,100 
from  the  east,  it  being  his  design  to  have  the  three  forces 
attack  the  arsenal  at  once  fh>m  different  directions.  Gen. 
William  Shcpard  of  Westfield,  an  able  an^  successful 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  had  command  of  the 
arsenal,  with  some  1 ,  100  troops.  Shays  reached  Wilbra- 
ham  on  the  evening  of  January  25,  and  quartered  his 
troops  on  the  inhabitants  over  night.  Se^'cral  friends  of 
the  government  in  the  village  consulted  together,  and 
decided  that  the  duty 'of  convening  information  to  Gen. 
Shepard  of  the  movements  of  the  hostile  force,  belonged 
to  the  deputy  sheriff,  Asaph  King.  Accordingly  when 
Shays  set  out  the  next  morning  for  Springfield,  this  mes- 
senger outstripped  him  bj'  a  shorter  course,  and  reached 

works  was  increased,  so  that  1,CXX)  muskets  were  mode  daily,  but  only 
about  800  men  are  now  employed,  producing  about  75  rides  a  day.  The 
Springfield  rifle,  as  perfected,  is  claimed  by  army  officers  to  l>e  the  best 
arm  fhmishcd  to  any  soldiers  in  the  world. 
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the  arsenal  in  forty-five  minutes  from  the  time  he  left 
Wilbrahara.  Shaj's  had  sent  a  messenger  to  Daj',  ex- 
plaining his  plan,  and  Day  had  sent  a  reply,  asking  that 
the  attack  on  the  arsenal  be  postponed  for  a  day  for  some 
unknown  cause,  but  the  messenger  bearing  this  word  was 
intercepted,  and  the  two  leaders  were  thus  acting  on  dif- 
ferent plans.  Shays  and  his  force  did  not  appear  before 
the  arsenal  until  four  o'clock.  Gen.  Shepard  warned 
them  not  to  advance ;  but  they  persisted,  and  he  then 
ordered  his  cannon  to  be  discharged  against  the  centre 
of  the  column,  killing  three  of  the  insurgents  and  mor- 
tally wounding  a  fourth.  The  line  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion. Shays  tried  in  vain  to  rallj'  his  supporters,  who 
turned  and  fled,  resting  only  when  the}^  reached  Ludlow, 
ten  miles  distant,  where  they  slept  that  night.  Lincoln's 
army  was  but  a  day's  march  distant,  and  on  its  arrival, 
the  present  territory  of  Hampden  County  was  speedily 
cleared  of  the  insurgents,  the  union  of  Shays*  forces 
being  prevented  by  prompt  measures,  and  Day's  force 
stampeding  after  a  very  slight  show  of  resistance.  * 

The  gradual  return  of  prosperity  stimulated  the  mate- 
rial development  of  the  county,  and  several  impoi-tant 
public  enterprises  were  carried  through  during  the  years 
immediately  following  the  suppression  of  the  Shays 
Rebellion.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  construction  of 
the  canal  and  dam  at  South  Hadley  Falls,  the  ori^nal 
object  of  which  was  to  render  the  Connecticut  River 
navigable.  The  dam  was  built  to  supply  the  canal  with 
water,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1803,  the  funds  being  raised  by 
a  lottery,  and  was  strengthened  and  increased  several 
times  later. 

The  growth  of  the  region  necessitated  improved  means 
of  communication,  and  this  period  was  accoKlingl}' 
marked  by  the  laying  out  of  a  large  number  of  roads, 
particularl)'  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  connect- 
ing the  towns  with  each  other,  and  also  with  Berkshire 
County.  Bridges  already  existed  over  some  of  the 
smaller  streams  of  the  county,  but  they  were  now  in- 
creased in  nimiber.  The  bridge  between  Springfield 
and  West  Springfield  was  first  built  in  1805,  but  onlj- 
lasted  until  1814,  and  its  successor  only  until  1818,  after 
which  the  present  structure  was  put  up.  The  last  two 
were  partly  built  by  the  proceeds  of  lotteries. 

The  war  of  1812  did  not  profoundly  stir  the  citizens  of 
this  region,  as  the  fighting  was  at  a  distance.  A  regi- 
ment of  infantry",  mostly  from  the  present  Hampden 
County,  under  command  of  Col.  Enos  Foot  of  South- 

*  Alpheus  Colton  of  Longmeadow,  was  one  of  those  sentenced  to  death 
for  his  participation  in  the  treason.    All  were  subsequently  pardoned. 

t  This  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  fkct  that,  while  the  population  of 
the  county  has  grown  firom  87,9^96  to  94,304  since  1840,  there  has  during 


wick,  and  a  company  of  artillery  ft-om  Springfield,  were 
among  the  troops  called  out  by  Gov.  Strong,  but  they 
saw  no  fighting. 

From  this  time  the  growth  of  the  county  was  peaceftd, 
unmarked  by  any  particular  incident  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  railroads  made  new  channels  and  centres  for 
trade,  gave  an  impetus  to  manufacturing,  and  revolution- 
ized the  entire  commercial  interests  of  the  county.  The 
first  railroad  was  the  Western,  which  was  a  continuation 
of  the  Boston  and  Worcester.  This  was  opened  as  far 
as  Springfield  in  1839,  and  to  the  Hudson  River  in  1842, 
being  now  included  in  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 
Various  schemes  had  been  discussed  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  preceding  for  "building  a  canal,  or  a  horse-power 
railroad,  over  this  route,  but  when  the  feasibility  of  steam 
locomotion  was  proved,  this,  of  several  routes  Burve3'ed, 
was  selected,  largel}'  through  the  enthusiastic  advocacy  of 
George  Bliss  of  Springfield,  a  prominent  lawyer,  who 
gave  up  his  practice  to  become  the  first  general  agent  of 
the  road.  The  Connecticut  River  Railroad  was  opened 
from  Springfield,  as  far  as  ^Northampton,  in  1845,  and  to 
Greenfield  the  following  year.  The  Hartford  and  Spring- 
field Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad,  was  opened  in  1844.  The  New 
London  Northern  Railroad,  which  crosses  the  eastern  end 
of  the  county,  was  opened  from  New  London  to  Palmer 
in  1850,  and  to  Amherst  in  1853,  the  two  sections  being 
at  first  under  different  managements.  A  canal  was  built 
for  navigation  from  New  Haven  to  Westfield  in  1830, 
which  was  continued  to  Northampton  in  1834,  but  was 
not  profitable,  and  the  owners  built  a  railroad  in  its  place, 
which  was  opened  in  1856.  The  Ware  River  Railroad, 
a  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  from  Palmer  to 
Winchendon,  was  built  in  1870,  the  Springfield,  Athol 
and  North-eastern  from  Springfield  to  Barrett's  Junction 
in  1872,  and  the  Connecticut  Central  from  Springfield  to 
Hartford  and  Rockville  in  1875.  The  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  railroads  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Once 
popular  stage-routes  were  superseded,  and  river  naviga- 
tion entirely  suspended,  although  there  is  at  present  an 
effort  being  made  to  revive  the  latter.  Towns  which  had 
formerly  rivalled  in  size  and  importance  the  county-seat, 
found  themselves  away  from  the  lines  of  traffic ;  while 
new  centres  of  trade  and  manufactures  were  opened,  f 

The  largest  water  power  in  the  State,  if  not  in  the 
world,  is  at  Hol^^oke,  where  the  Connecticut  River  is 
crossed  hy  a  dam  1,017  feet  long.    The  Westfield  and 

the  same  period  been  an  actual  decrease  in  the  population  of  the  towns 
of  Blandibrd,  Brimflcld,  Chester,  Oranville»  Holland,  Ludlow,  Mont- 
gomery, Russell,  Sonthwick  and  Tolland.  Ludlow,  however,  it  now 
increasing,  through  the  growth  of  its  mannftcturing  villages. 
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Chioopee  rivers  also  run  over  eeveral  dams,  in  their 
respective  courses  through  the  county,  and  there  are 
numerous  water-powers  on  smaller  streams,  the  number  of 
water-wheels  already  existing  being  285,  with  a  total  of 
14,472  horse  power,  there  being  opportunity  for  the  in- 
definite multiplication  of  these  figures.  There  are  in  the 
county  633  manufacturing  establishments,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  119,765,118,  producing  goods  annually 
valued  at  $32,584,175.  The  county  makes  more  paper 
than  any  other  in  the  country,  and  Holyoke  more  than 
any  other  city,  the  yearly  total  for  the  county  being 
$6,146,705,  and  for  Holyoke,  $3,199,407.  The  county  is 
also  the  first  in  the  State  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
turning  out  $1,302,894  worth  yearly-,  of  which  $854,416 
comes  fh)m  Westfield,  this  last  being  in  excess  of  any 
other  town.  Aside  from  the  product  of  the  United  States 
Armory,  the  county  sends  out  arms  and  ammunition 
yearly  worth  $670,141,  Springfield  leading  all  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  State  in  this  item  with  $582,750.  Of 
cotton  goods,  the  county  produces  $8,296,112,  being 
fourth  in  the  State,  of  which  Holyoke,  the  fifth  place  in 
the  State,  fhmishes  $3,039,650;  Pahner,  $1,320,617; 
and  Springfield,  $771,432,  most  of  this  last  amount 
being  produced  at  the  village  of  Indian  Orchard,  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  limits.  Holyoke  stands  seventh  in 
the  State  in  the  matter  of  woollen  goods,  producing  them 
annually  to  the  amount  of  $1,394,035,  while  Monson 
sends  out  goods  worth  $862,000.  The  value  of  the  stone 
quarried  in  the  county  5'early  is  $107,910,  and  Chicopee 
alone  makes  agricultural  implements  valued  at  $80,000. 
There  are  in  the  county  3,736  farms,  containing  316,015 
acres,  the  total  value  of  land  and  buildings  being 
$14,496,445.  The  total  value  of  the  products  is 
$2,774,297. 

Springfield,  Westfield,  Holyoke,  West  Springfield  and 
Agawam  are  all  supplied  with  water  from  aqueducts  — 
the  Springfield  rcscnoir,  which  is  the  largest,  being 
located  in  Ludlow,  twelve  miles  distant,  and  covering 
445  acres.  Springfield,  Holyoke,  Westfield  and  Chico- 
pee have  public  gas-works.  Bridges  stand  prominent 
among  the  public  improvements  of  the  county ;  and  of 
the  ten  bridges  that  span  the  Connecticut  in  Massachu-. 
setts,  seven  touch  the  banks  of  Hampden  County. 

Going  back  now,  some  facts  remain  to  be  stated  con- 
cerning the  settlement,  di^ision  and  incorporation  of  the 
towns.  Monson,  which  was  set  aside  as  a  district  in 
1760, — Wilbraham,  which  had  likewise  been  incorpo- 
rated in  1763,  —  and  Southwick,  which  became  a  district 
in  1770, — became  towns  by  tlie  operation  of  a  general 
law  passed  in  1786.  Holland  and  Wales,  which,  with 
Monson,  were  included  in  the  original  territory  of  Brim- 


field,  became  districts  in  1762  and  towns  in  1796.  The 
latter  was  first  called  South  Brimfield,  and  assumed  its 
present  name  in  1828,  it  being  the  family  name  of  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  Holland  was  settled  as  early 
as  1720,  the  prominent  names  of  the  first  settlers  being 
Lyon,  Blodgctt,  HoUowaj^  Belknap,  Ci-am,  Nelson  and 
Bond.  Ludlow  was  incorporated  in  1774,  about  twenty- 
five  years  after  its  first  settlement.  Montgomery  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1780,  and  Russell  in  1792  — 
both  having  previously  been  included  in  Westfield.  West 
Springfield,  although  settled  about  twenty  5ears  after 
Springfield,  was  not  incorporated  until  1774,  the  act  then 
being  the  result  of  rivalry  for  political  power  between 
the  inhabitants  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  Holyoke 
was  incorporated  as  the  third  parish  of  West  Spring- 
field, in  1786,  and  became  a  city  in  1873,  most  of  its 
growth  having  occurred  since  1850.  This  place  was  the 
scene  of  the  disastrous  burning  of  a  French  Catholic 
church,  in  1875,  by  which  eighty  persons  lost  their  lives. 
The  second  parish,  at'  the  south  end  of  the  town,  was 
divided  in  1800  into  the  two  parishes  of  Agawam  and 
Feeding  Hills,  and  in  1855  these  two  were  together  in- 
corporated as  the  town  of  Agawam.  Some  Stockbridge 
Indians  lived  in  West  Springfield  as  late  as  1783,  and 
were  the  last  of  their  tribe.  Tolland,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  a  parish  of  Granville,  was  incorporated  as 
a  town  in  1810.  Hampden  County  itself  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1812,  being  the  last  to  be  set  off  from  the  old 
Hampshire  County,  which  formerly  covered  the  present 
four  western  counties  of  the  State.  The  villages  of 
Cabotville,  Willimansett,  Chicopee  Falls  and  Chicopee 
Street  were  set  off  from  Springfield  as  tlie  town  of  Chico- 
pee, in  1848,  and  finally  the  town  of  Hampden  was  sep- 
arated from  the  mother  town  of  Wilbraham  in  1878. 
Wilbraham  celebrated  its  centennial  in  1863,  and  Lud- 
low and  West  Springfield  theirs  in  1874.  Westfield  cel- 
ebrated its  bi-centennial  in  1869  ;  and  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  burning  of  Springfield  was  conmiemo- 
rated  by  an  historical  address  by  Judge  Henry  Morris, 
formerly  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas. 

During  the  late  Civil  war  the  spuit  of  patriotism  ran 
high  in  Hampden  County,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Out  of  a  population  of  about  60,000, 
some  6,239  men  are  recorded  as  having  entered  the  army 
of  the  Union,  while  the  number  was  doubtless  much 
larger.  This,  however,  was  a  surplus  of  486  over  the 
number  required.  Among  them  were  222  commissioned 
oflaicers.  The  tenth,  twenty-seventh  and  forty-sixth 
regiments  were  recruited  in  this  immediate  locality', 
being  in  camp  first  at  Springfield.  These  regiments 
were  in  active  8er\  ice  in  all  the  armies  and  in  almost 
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every  campaign  of  the  war,  and  uniformly  conducted 
themselves  creditably,  many  of  the  officers  winning  pro- 
motion. They  were  sustained  bj'  patriotic  utterances 
from  their  friends  at  home,  every  town  in  the  coimty 
offering  a  bounty  for  recruits,  and  agreeing  to  look  after, 
and,  if  necessary,  minister  to  the  wants  of  their  families. 
The  county  spent  $630,031  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  besides  $34,851  raised  by  private  contributions.  A 
"  Soldiers'  Rest"  was  maintained  at  Springfield,  and  the 
sanitary  commissions  of  the  county  united  in  a  very 
successfiil  and  profitable  fkir  at  Springfield  in  1864. 
Several  of  the  towns  have  memorial  monuments  for  those 
of  their  sons  who  fell  during  the  war. 

The  county,  although  it  is  the  seat  of  no  college  or 
theological  seminary,  has  played  an  impQrtant  part  in 
the  theological  development  of  New  England,  its  doc- 
trinal dissensions  being  confined  to  no  one  community  or 
generation.  The  first  pastor  at  Springfield,  Rev.  Mr. 
Moxon,  had  a  well-defined  case  of  witchcraft  in  his  own 
family  in  1645,  which  was  the  first  to  ocQur  in  New 
England.  He  is  suspected  of  having  left  for  his  home 
in  England  in  disgust,  because  the  alleged  witch,  one 
Gk)ody  Parsons,  was  acquitted  on  her  trial  at  Boston. 
William  Pynchon  also,  the  founder  of  the  settlement, 
was  driven  out  of  the  Colony  because  of  the  heretical 
notions  of  a  book  he  published.  The  General  Court 
deposed  him  ftx)m  the  magistracy,  ordered  the  book  to  be 
publicly  burned,  and  appointed  a  divine  to  write  a  reply 
to  it.  After  he  had  returned  to  England,  Mr.  Pynchon 
published  another  edition  of  his  book,  which  seems  to 
have  been  quite  an  able  production.  A  still  greater  stir 
was  caused  in  the  years  from  1734  to  1736,  concerning 
the  installation  over  the  Springfield  parish  of  Rev. 
Robert  Breck,  whom  some  of  the  ministers  considered 
unorthodox.  One  council  refused  to  ordain  him,  and 
another,  called  for  the  purpose,  was  broken  up  by  the 
sheriff,  who  arrested  Mr.  Brock  on  a  warrant  for  heresy, 
which  required  him  to  appear  at  New  London  for  trial. 
He  was,  however,  admitted  to  bail;  was  afterwards 
acquitted  on  the  trial,  and  installed  in  1736,  when  the 
excitement  had  quieted  down.  His  lovable  disposition, 
and  wise  management,  soon  united  the  church  in  his 
favor,  and  he  remained  in  the  pastorate  forty-nine  years, 
or  until  his  death.  In  the  present  century  the  same  church 
was  shaken  by  the  Unitarian  controversy,  which  resulted 
in  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  colony  to  found  the  present 
Church  of  the  Unitj'.  Tlie  Baptist  Church  in  Granville 
is  due  to  a  split  in  the  Congregational  Church  of  the 
town,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  regard  to 
"  Stoddardeanism,"  or  the  question  whether  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  converting  ordinance. 


An  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  at  Blandford,  about 
1795,  by  a  faction  of  the  Congregationalists  who  differed 
fh>m  the  pastor's  views  on  the  subject  of  unconditional 
election.  The  Ludlow  churches  were  for  many  years 
involved  in  a  lawsuit  concerning  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain fUnds  for  the  support  of  preaching,  all  of  which 
goes  to  the  Congregationalists.  The  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  eternal  punishment  which  extended  through 
the  whole  country  in  the  winter  of  1877-8  originated 
in  the  refusal  of  a  Congregational  council  to  instal  a 
pastor  over  a  church  at  Indian  Orchard  in  Springfield, 
whose  views  on  this  subject  did  not  meet  their  approval. 
The  first  churches  in  the  county  were,  of  course,  of  the 
Puritan,  or  Congregational  faith ;  but  all  denominations 
are  now  represented.  The  first  settlers  at  Palmer  were 
Prcsb}i;erians,  and  established  a  church  of  that  sect 
there  in  1730,  which,  however,  became  Congregational 
about  1806.  Most  of  the  church-goers  in  Wales  are 
Baptists.  The  church  is  still  standing  on  Beech  Hill,  in 
the  south  part  of  Blandford,  in  which  the  first  Methodist 
conference  east  of  the  Hudson  was  held.  Springfield 
is  the  episcopal  residence  for  the  large  Roman  Catholic 
diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts.  Christ  Episcopal 
Chiu*ch  in  Springfield  has  had  no  less  than  three  rectors 
who  have  afterwards  become  bishops :  Henry  W.  Lee, 
A.  N.  Littlejohn,  and  Alexander  Burgess. 

Hampden  County  contains  no  institutions  of  learning 
of  the  highest  grade,  but  it  furnishes  unsurpassed  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  a  common,  or  preparatory  education. 
All  of  the  towns  support  the  common  schools,  and  most 
of  them  high  schools  as  well,  Southwick  and  West 
Springfield  having  fUnds  for  the  support  of  their  schools. 
The  Roman  Catholics  maintain  separate  denominational 
schools  at  Springfield,  Holj'oke  and  Chicopee.  Westr 
field  had  an  academy  from  1800  to  1857,  which  was 
started  by  a  town  appropriation  of  $2,000,  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $1,000,  and  a  legislative  grant  of  half  a  town- 
ship in  Maine.  It  was  an  important  factor  in  the  intel- 
lectual training  of  most  of  the  towns  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county,  and  was  discontinued  because  of  the 
proximity  of  other  more  generously  endowed  institu- 
tions. Its  flmds  are  accumulating  interest,  and  may  yet 
be  found  useful.  The  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield 
was  established  there  in  1844,  having  been  located  for 
five  years  at  Barre,  and  was  the  second  school  of  the 
kind  in  the  State.  A  school  of  observation  is  maintained 
in  connection  with  it,  and  the  recent  erection  of  a  new 
boarding-hall  furnishes  the  school  with  an  excellent  set 
of  buildings.  Monson  Academy  was  incorporated  in 
1804,  and  the  building  erected  in  1806  by  contributions 
of  the  citizens  of  the  town.     This  also  received  a  half 
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township  of  Maine  land  ih>m  the  legislature,  and  is  well 
equipped  with  library,  observatory  and  laboratory'. 
There  is  a  fUnd  to  aid  students  preparing  for  the  min- 
istry, and  a  large  number  of  its  graduates  have  entered 
that  calling.  The  State  Primary  School  is  also  in  the 
northern  part  of  Monson,  not  far  fh>m  the  Palmer  depot, 
and  is  designed  -  for  the  education  and  training  of  the 
children  of  State  paupers.  It  has  about  500  inmates, 
and  a  large  farm  is  run  in  connection  with  the  school. 
Tlie  Hitchcock  Free  High  School  at  Brimfield  was  estab- 
lished in  1855,  being  endowed  by  the  late  Samuel  A. 
Hitchcock  to  the  amount  of  $80,000.  The  school  is  free 
to  all,  including  non-residents.  Wesleyan  Academy,  at 
Wilbraham,  claims  to  be  the  oldest  existing  literary  in- 
stitution under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  being  established  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference  at  New  Market,  N.  H.,  in  1818,  and 
transferred  to  Wilbraham  in  1823.  The  first  principal 
was  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D.  Both  sexes  are  admitted 
to  the  benefits  of  the  school,  and  the  institution  holds  a 
very  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  Methodists  over  a  large 
region.  The  large  boarding-hall  was  twice  burned  down, 
in  1856  and  1857.  There  are  214  public  schools  in  the 
county,  with  buildings  valued  at  $1,119,787.  Besides 
the  numerous^  church  and  school  and  private  circulating 
libraries,  there  are  public  libraries  at  Springfield,  Chico- 
pee,  Holyoke,  Monson,  Palmer,  Wilbraham,  West 
Springfield  and  Westfield,  containing,  altogether,  51,508 
volumes  and  1,750  pamphlets,  and  having  a  j'early 
circulation  of  69,822  books.  Two  daily  newspapers  are 
published  at  Springfield,  the  "Republican"  and  the 
"  Union,"  the  former  of  which  has  a  national  reputation. 
Holyoke  supports  two  semi-weeklies,  the  '^Transcript" 
and  the  "News" ;  Westfield  two  weeklies,  the  "Times" 
and  the  "  Advertiser,"  and  Palmer  also  has  a  weeklj', 
the  "  Journal."  A  weekly  agricultural  paper,  the  "  New 
England  Homestead,"  is  published  at  Springfield,  where 
also  are  issued  the  "Fancier's  Journal,"  and  "Sunda^*^ 
Afternoon,"  both  monthly. 

The  list  of  distinguished  men  who  have  originated  in 
Hampden  County,  or  have  been  closely  connected  with 
its  history,  is  a  long  and  brilliant  one,  beginning  with 
the  first  settlers.  William  Pj'nchon,  the  leader  of  the 
Colony,  has  been  already  alluded  to  as  a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  ability.  His  son  John,  who  was  called  "The 
worshipful  Major  Pynchon,"  had  even  more  striking 
talents  in  some  respects  than  his  father.  He  was  re- 
spected as  a  magistrate,  and  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
business  energj-,  being  connected  prominently  with  all 
the  schemes  of  his  day  for  the  development  of  the  region. 
Dea.  Samuel  Chapin,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  is  notable, 


if  for  nothing  else,  by  the  fact  that  he  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ancestor  of  all  in  America  bearing  his  name.  A 
large  reunion  of  the  family  was  held  at  Springfield  in 
1862.  The  county  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  se- 
curing clergjTnen  of  high  ability.  Besides  Mr.  IMoxon 
and  Mr.  Breck,  the  Springfield  Church  had  Pelatiah 
Grover,  Daniel  Brewer,  and  Bezaleel  Howard,  all  of 
whom  stood  high  among  their  clerical  brethren;  and 
these  were  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Osgood, -7- 
their  six  pastorates  reaching  to  1854,  or  218  years  fh)m 
the  founding  of  the  church.  Dr.  Osgood  was  possessed 
of  great  energy,  and  conducted  his  church  through  the 
trj-ing  days  of  the  Unitarian  controversy  and  the  Anti- 
Slavery  agitation,  being  himself  an  ardent  Abolitionist. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Q.  Peabody,  the  fii-st  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Springfield,  to  which  he  preached  for  27  years, 
had  ipare  poetic  ability,  and  left  a  lasting  memorial  in  the 
beautifhl  cemetery,  which  was  secured  through  his  efforts. 
The  South  Congregational  Church,  of  Springfield,  had, 
for  its  first  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  now  president 
of  Yale  College,  and  his  successor,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  G.  Buck- 
ingham, is  still  serving  after  a  term  of  more  than  30 
years.  Dr.  Stephen  Williams,  the  first  minister  of  Long- 
meadow,  was  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Deer- 
field,  and  was  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Indians  when 
he  was  11  j'cars  old,  and  his  sister,  who  was  captured  at 
the  same  time,  became  so  enamored  of  the  savage  life 
that  she  could  not  be  induced  to  return  to  civilization. 
He  was  settled  at  Longmcadow  in  1716,  and  continued 
as  pastor  66  3'ears,  when  he  died  in  his  ninetieth  3*ear. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  whose  pas- 
torate extended  j)ver  the  other  third  of  a  ccntuiy.  His 
son  was  an  eminent  minister,  and  lived  to  an  advanced 
age  at  Braintree,  and  his  grandson  is  the  present  famous 
preacher  of  BrooI:lyn,  New  York,  all  three  having  the 
same  name.  Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop,  of  West  Springfield, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  di^'ines  tliat  has  lived  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  both  in  the  quality  and  amount 
of  his  work.  He  was  ordained  over  the  church  in  1754, 
and  continued  as  pastor  until  1818,  when  he  asked  for  a 
colleague.  He  wrote  5,000  sermons,  of  which  seven 
octavo  volumes  were  published.  He  was  succeeded  for 
10  years  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Sprague,  afterwards  of  Al- 
bany, who,  besides  the  duties  of  a  busy  and  fruitfld 
ministerial  life,  performed  a  large  amount  of  excellent 
literary  work.  *  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  M.  Cooley,  a  native 
of  Granville,  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
that  town  from  1 795  to  1854.  The  same  town  also  pro- 
duced Rev.  Lemuel  IlajTies,  a  colored  preacher,  who 

*  Spragao's  Palpit  Annals  arc  well  known. 
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died  in  1833,  at  the  age  of  80,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  marvellously  eloquent.  Rev.  Gordon  Hall,  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  American  Foreign  Missions,  was  bom 
in  the  part  of  Granville  that  is  now  Tolland,  and 
died  in  India  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  42.  His  son 
has  been  a  pastor  at  Northampton  since  1852.  Another 
eminent  missionary  was  Rev.  Justin  Perkins,  who  was 
bom  in  Ireland  Parish,  now  a  part  of  Holyoke,  in  1805, 
was  ordained  as  a  missionary  in  1833,  and  spent  36  years 
in  the  Nestorian  field,  where  he  translated  the  entire 
Bible  into  modern  Syriac,  and  published  a  number  of 
books.  Among  the  preachers  that  have  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  the  Ludlow  Congregational  Church  was  Elijah 
Hedding,  afterwards  senior  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  who  made  his  residence  at  Ludlow  during  the 
year  1811  while  serving  as  presiding  elder.  N.  E.  Cob- 
leigh,  afterwards  president  of  Appleton  University  in 
Wisconsin,  and  editor  of  *'  Zion's  Herald,"  organized 
the  Methodist  Church  at  Thomdike,  in  Palmer,  in  1847. 
Dr.  Mark  Trafton,  a  prominent  Methodist  preacher,  has 
had  a  number  of  appointments  in  the  county,  and  was 
once  representative  to  Congress  from  the  eleventh  district. 
Rev.  Dr.  Emerson  Davis  of  Westfield  was  an  important 
figure  in  that  vicinity  for  many  years.  He  was  connected 
with  the  Westfield  Academy  trom  1824  to  1835,  when  he 
left  to  become  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Knapp  in  the  pas- 
torate of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  continued  until  his  sudden  death  in  1866,  being 
alwaj's  a  prominent  adviser  in  the  cause  of  education.* 

The  Hampden  County  bar  also  presents  a  list  of  names 
that  are  justly  a  matter  of  pride.  Col.  John  Worthing- 
ton  has  already  been  mentioned,  whose  transcendent 
ability  was  counteracted  by  his  Tory  principles  during 
the  Revolution,  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Isaac  C.  Bates  was  a  native  of  Granville,  and  was  a 
graceful,  convincing  orator,  either  before  a  jury,  or  on 
the  rostrum.  He  served  several  terms  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  and  five  years  in  the  Senate. 
While  a  member  of  the  latter  body,  in  1845,  he  delivered 
an  impassioned  address  against  the  admission  of  Texas, 
then  sank  down,  and  lived  but  a  few  days.  George 
BHss  was  a  native  of  Springfield,  bom  in  1764.  He  was 
a  deeply  studious  lawyer,  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Hartford  Convention 
of  1814.  He  left  two  valuable  addresses  on  local  his- 
tory. His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  largely  instm- 
mental  in  getting  the  railroad  route  from  Boston  to 
Albany  laid  through  Springfield.  Oliver  B.  Morris  was 
a  native  of  Wilbraham  and  a  graduate  of  Williams.    He 

*  In  this  list  of  Hampden  Connty  notables,  it  would  seem  that  Dr. 
Ida,  for  manj  years  the  popular  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 


was  prosecuting  attorney,  register  of  probate,  and  then, 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  judge  of  probate, 
in  which  office  his  fairness  shone  forth  conspicuously. 
He  was  fond  of  antiquarian  and  literary  pursuits,  and 
devoted  his  closing  years  entirely  to  these,  djing  in 
1871,  at  the  age  of  88.  John  Mills,  a  native  of 
Sandisfield,  married  a  daughter  of  Col.  Enos  Foot  of 
Southwick,  and  settled  in  that  town,  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1815.  He  finally  left  his  profession  to  engage 
in  commercial  pursuits.  He  was  president  of  the  State 
Senate,  and  was  talked  of  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
being  popularly  known  as  "  Honest  John  Mills."  Pat- 
rick Boise,  a  native  of  Blandford,  was  a  graduate  of 
Williams,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  same  year 
with  Mr.  Mills.  He  served  as  sheriff,  also  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  and  in  the  governor's  coun- 
cil. He  spent  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  at  West- 
field,  where  he  died  in  1859.  George  Ashmun,  who  died 
at  Springfield  in  1870,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830. 
After  a  few  years  his  attention  was  diverted  from  his 
practice  by  politics  and  other  employments.  He  served 
several  terms  in  Congress.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Republican  national  convention  of  1860  which  nominated 
Lincoln  for  the  presidency ;  and,  curiously  enough,  Mr. 
Ashmun  received  from  the  President  the  last  line  that  he 
wrote  before  leaving  for  the  theatre  where  he  was  assas- 
sinated. Reuben  Atwater  Chapman  was  bom  at  Rus- 
sell in  1801.  With  no  more  preparation  than  could  be 
gained  in  the  district  schools,  as  pupil  and  teacher,  and 
in  a  debating  society,  while  clerk  in  a  store  at  Bland- 
ford,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1825.  After  failing  to  get  enough  business 
at  either  Westfield  or  Monson,  he  moved  to  Ware  in 
1829,  but  went  to  Springfield  a  year  later  to  enter  into  a 
partnership  with  George  Ashmim,  which  lasted  until 
1850.  Mr.  Chapman  became  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1860,  and  chief  justice  m  1868,  dymg  in  1873 
at  Lake  Luzerne,  Switzerland,  having  shown  by  his 
career  the  splendid  results  attainable  by  industry  and 
perseverance.  Caleb  Rice,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819, 
settled  in  West  Springfield,  represented  the  town  in  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  was  sheriff  from  1831  to  1851, 
and  then  moved  to  Springfield,  where  he  was  elected  the 
first  mayor  under  the  city  charter.  William  B.  Calhoun 
was  also  drawn  from  the  practice  of  the  law  by  a  love  of 
politics.  He  was  a  representative  in  Congress  for  many 
years,  was  speaker  of  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  1828  to  1835,  was  president  of  the  Senate  for 
two  years,  and  was  mayor  of  Springfield.    John  Wells, 

Springfield,  should  be  mentioned.  He  was  a  prominent  man  in  his 
denomination,  and  an  exceptionably  able  and  eloquent  preacher.^-  Ed. 
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a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  settled  in  Chicopee  in 
1841.  For  twenty-five  years  he  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Hampden  County  bar,  and  judge  of  probate  and 
insolvency  from  1858  to  1866,  when  he  was  appointed  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  kindness,  well-digested  learning,  and  fearless 
independence.     He  died  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  56. 

Gen.  William  Shepai-d  of  West  field,  who  acted  so 
creditably  in  crushing  the  Shays  Rebellion,  showed  ad- 
mirable qualities  as  a  soldier  and  citizen.  He  served  six 
years  under  Gen.  Abercrombie,  and,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolution,  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
and  went  through  twentj'-two  battles  during  the  war. 
He  was  afterwards  a  State  representative,  senator,  and 
councillor,  and  several  times  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
a  commissioner  to  treat  with  tlie  Penobscot  Indians. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  oflfices  he  held,  his  honest}' 
was  incomiptible,  and  he  lived,  and  died,  in  moderate 
circumstances.  Oliver  Phelps  a  native  of  Granville, 
and  at  first  a  servant  boy,  became  a  commissary  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  and  rendered  services  of  which 
Washington  made  distinct  acknowledgment.  Mr.  Phelps 
afterwards,  with  Nathaniel  Gorham,  bought  the  county 
of  Genesee  in  New  York  State,  opened  it  up  for  settle- 
ment, and  represented  the  district  in  Congress.  Another 
pioneer  enterprise  from  Granville  was  the  settling  of 
Granville,  0.,  by  a  colony  under  the  leadership  of 
Timothy  Rose.  The  western  namesake  of  the  Hampden 
County  hill-town  contains  a  college  and  two  academies, 
and  is  an  unusually  intelligent  and  well-behaved  com- 
munit3%  Gen.  William  Eaton  of  Brimfield  filled  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  eye  in  his  day,  being  a  very  bril- 
liant but  eccentric  military  hero.  After  serving  in  the 
army  six  years,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  was 
appointed  consul  to  Tunis  in  1798,  where  he  remained 
for  four  years,  conducting  negotiations  for  the  protection 
of  commerce  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  receiving  a 
tribute  from  the  King  of  Denmark  for  sen'ices  rendered 
that  country.  When  war  was  declared  against  Tripoli, 
he  returned  to  Africa  in  1805,  and  organized  an  expedi- 
tion in  the  interest  of  Hemet  Bashaw,  the  rightful  sov- 
ereign of  Tripoli,  which  involved  a  march  of  600  miles 
across  the  the  desert  of  Barca.  By  the  co-operation  of 
the  fleet,  the  city  of  Deme  was  taken,  and  the  Anierican 
consul  made  use  of  the  panic  which  followed  to  conclude 
a  treat}^  with  the  Bashaw,  much  to  Eaton's  disgust, 
who  wanted  to  see  Hemet  restored  to  the  throne.  On 
his  return  to  this  country  Aaron  Burr  oflered  Eaton  the 
second  post  in  his  projected  kingdom,  which  ofler  he  dis- 
closed, and  was  a  witness  for  the  government  at  the  trial 


for  treason.  John  Brown,  the  anti-slaveiy  martjT,  was 
a  resident  of  Springfield  from  1846  to  1849,  being 
engaged  in  the  wool  business,  and  also  doing  consider- 
able work  on  the  underground  railway.  Dea.  A.  W. 
Porter  of  Monson,  who  died  in  1877,  was  a  life-long  friend 
of  abolitionism,  and  also  of  education.  He  contributed 
liberall}'  to  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  Monson  Academy, 
and  other  institutions.  Whiting  Street,  a  miserly  bache- 
lor of  Holyoke,  who  died  in  1878,  left  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  charities,  $106,000  going  to  various  towns  for 
the  benefit  of  the  worthy  poor.  Perhaps  the  most  emi- 
nent citizen  that  Springfield  ever  produced  was  Samuel 
Bowles,  editor  of  the  "  Republican,'*  who  died  in  1878, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  having  had  charge  of  the  daily  paper 
ever  since  its  issue  was  begun,  thirty-three  years  before. 
His  father  founded  the  weekly '*  Republican,"  and  the 
chief  part  of  his  education  was  obtained  in  the  news- 
paper office.  He  esteemed  the  position  of  journalist 
higher  than  any  public  honor.  By  the  almost  universal 
testimony  of  his  contemporaries  at  his  death,  he  was  the 
foremost  journalist  of  his  day,  and  did  more  to  elevate 
the  profession  than  any  other  man.  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland, 
the  well-known  writer,  was  associated  with  Mr.  Bowles 
in  the  management  of  the  '*  Republican,"  for  many 
years.  Chester  W.  Chapin,  the  millionaire,  ex-president 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  is  a  native  of  Ludlow. 
Ho  began  life  by  trading  in  a  small  way  at  Chicopee,  and 
trucking  at  Springfield.  He  became  interested  in  stage 
lines,  and  afterwards  in  steam-boat  navigation  between 
Springfield  and  Hartford,  which  business  paid  immense 
profits.  When  railroads  were  introduced  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  be  interested.  His  profits  have  been  invested 
in  various  directions,  and  he  own  shares  in  several 
transportation  companies  and  manufacturing  concerns. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1874  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six,  and  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  House.  He  held 
the  presidency  of  the  Western  or  Boston  and  Albany 
Raihx)ad  from  1854  to  1878. 

Towns.* 
Springfield,  the  capital  of  Hampden  County,  is  a 
beautiful,  industrial,  and  progressive  city,  ninety-eight 
miles  south-west  of  Boston,  by  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad,  having  a  population  of  81,053.  It  is  finely 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
embraces  many  elegant  public  buildings  and  private 
residences,  together  with  the  ample  grounds  and  struct- 
ures of  the  United  States  Armoiy,  established  here  in 
1795.     There  are  several  handsome  ponds  at  Indian 

•  The  following  description  of  the  towns  of  Hampden  County  is 
taken  from  Nason's  **  Gazetteer  of  Ma88achiisett8.*'^£i>. 
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Orchard,  which  find  an  outlet  into  Chicopee  River ;  and 
Mill  River,  with  its  branches,  drains  the  central  parts  of 
the  city,  and  furnishes  important  motive-power. 

Springfield  is  the  grand  railroad  and  commercial  cen- 
tre for  the  western  section  of  the  State,  and  is  admirably 
situated  for  the  transaction  of  mercantile  or  industrial 
business.  The  Boston  and  Albany,  the  Hartford,  New 
Haven  and  Springfield,  and  the  Connecticut  River  rail- 
roads, come  together  here,  and  give  the  city  inmiediate 
and  direct  communication  with  every  other  city  in  the 
country.  An  immense  amount  of  freight  and  travel 
passes  through  or  terminates  at  this  central  point.  The 
principal  avenue,  and  seat  of  business,  is  Main  Street, 
which  extends  along  the 
river  to  the  distance  of 
about  three  miles.  It  is  a 
broad  and  beautiful  ave- 
nue, shaded  with  trees, 
and  flanked  with  hand- 
some buildings,  generally 
of  brick.  In  the  centre 
of  the  city  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful square  for  prome- 
nade, adorned  with  shade- 
trees,  and  with  winding 
walks  and  alleys.  Among 
the  conspicuous  buildings 
are  the  new  court  house 
(of  granite) ,  the  city  hall, 
the  city  library  (a  hand- 
some structure,  built  of 
brick,  with  yellow-stone 
trimmings,  and  containing 
about  40,000  volumes), 
the  Unitarian  and  Memo- 
rial churches,  the  various 
school-houses,  the  Massasoit  House,  and  the  Haj-nes 
House,  together  with  the  solid  brick  structures  of  the 
Armory.  The  industries  of  the  place  are  remarkably 
varied,  almost  every  trade  and  mechanic  art  being 
represented.  Among  the  manufactures  may  be  men- 
tioned cotton  and  woollen  goods  (to  a  limited  extent) , 
mechanics'  tools,  hollow- ware,  hand-cards,  steam-engines 
and  boilers,  railroad-coaches,  locks,  buttons,  paper  col- 
lars, jewelr}',  military  goods,  photographic  albums,  pis- 
tols and  other  fire-arms,  cartridges,  bricks  in  large 
quantities,  boxes,  sashes  and  blinds.  India-rubber  goods, 
and  numerous  other  articles.  The  Smith  &  Wesson 
Pistol  Company,  and  the  N.  E.  Card  and  Paper 
Company,  are  very  large  establishments.  The  United 
States  Arsenal  and  Armory,  situated  on  Arsenal  Hill, 
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about  half  a  mile  east  of  Main  Street,  is  enclosed  in  a 
square  of  about  20  acres.  The  buildings  are  sub- 
stantially constructed  of  brick,  and  contain  vast  stores 
of  fire-arms,  arranged  in  perfect  order,  and  ready  for 
immediate  use.  From  the  tower  of  one  of  the  buildings, 
a  magnificent  %iew  of  the  city  and  the  suburbs  may  be 
had.  The  workshops,  comprising  about  20  water- 
wheels  and  30  forges,  are  on  Miller's  River,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city. 

Springfield  has  an  excellent  system  of  public  schools, 
now  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Stone. 
The  cit}'  has  seven  banks  for  discount,  two  for  savings, 
various  ci\ic  and  benevolent  institutions,  and  two  very 

ably  conducted  public 
journals  —  "The  Repub- 
lican" and  "The Union." 
The  churches,  more  tlian 
20  in  number,  are  gener- 
allj'  well  constructed  and 
commodious. 

Among  the  eminent 
men,  not  previously  men- 
tioned, who  have  origi- 
nated in  Springfield,  are 
Enos  Hitchcock,  D.  D. 
(1744-1803),  an  able  di- 
vine and  author;  Calvin 
Chapin,  D.  D.  (1763- 
1851),  an  eloquent  and 
earnest  preacher  ;  Wil- 
liam Harris,  D.  D.  (1765- 
1829),  president  of  Col- 
umbia College  for  eighteen 
years ;  Rev.  Francis  War- 
riner  (1805-1866,)  an 
able  writer ;  Worthington 
Hooker,  M.  D.  (1806-1867),  an  author ;  David  A.  Wells 
(1828) ,  an  editor  and  author ;  and  the  late  Hon.  Benjamin 
F.  Wade,  a  distinguished  United  States  senator. 

HoLYOKE  is  a  new,  enterprising,  and  rapidly-increasing 
city,  I}' ing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  in 
the  extreme  north-central  part  of  Hampden  County,  and 
contains  a  population  of  16,260  inhabitants.  It  was 
fonnerly  the  northern  section  of  West  Springfield,  and 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  March  14,  1850;  and  as  a 
city  May  29,  1873. 

The  remarkable  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  city  are 
due  almost  wholly  to  the  great  hydraulic  power  derived 
from  the  Connecticut  River. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  this  power  has  been 
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controlled,  and  made  subservient  to  the  will  of  man. 
Until  1847,  the  fall  of  the  Connecticut  at  South  Hadle}^ 
which  is  about  sixty  feet,  was  neglected.  At  that  time 
a  party  of  capitalists  from  Boston  obtained  the  incorpo- 
poration  of  the  Hadley  Falls  Company,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  construct  a  dam  across  the  river,  and  one 
or  more  locks  and  canals,  by  means  of  which  a  water- 
power  might  be  created  for  the  use  of  this  company  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  from  cotton,  wool,  iron,  wood, 
and  other  materials,  and  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 

Four  million  dollars  was  the  capital  stock  of  this  corpo- 
ration, di\ided  into  shares  of  $500  each. 

It  also  had  authority  to  hold  real  estate  not  exceeding 
in  value  $500,000.  This  company  bought  the  entire 
property  and  franchise  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Locks 
and  Canals  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  purchased  the 
fishing-rights  above,  and  1,100  acres  of  land  where  now 
stands  the  city  of  Ilolyoke.  The  dam  was  constructed 
in  1848,  but  in  such  an  unsubstantial  manner,  that,  in  a 
few  hours  after  the  gates  were  shut,  it  was  swept  away. 
The  next  year,  the  company,  nothing  daunted,  con- 
structed the  present  dam,  which  is  a  grand  triumph  of 
skill  and  art  in  the  control  of  a  magnificent  natural 
power.  The  length  of  this  structure  is  1,017  feet,  or 
about  one-fiflh  of  a  mile.  The  abutments  at  either  end 
are  of  solid  masonrj^,  both  together  measuring  13,000 
square  rods.  Four  miUion  feet  of  timber  are  contained 
in  the  structure ;  all  of  which,  being  under  water,  is  pro- 
tected from  decay. 

During  the  construction  of  the  dam,  the  water  was 
allowed  to  flow  through  gates  in  it,  16  by  18  feet,  of 
which  there  were  46  in  all.  When  the  work  was  finished, 
at  twcnt}^-two  minutes  before  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  Oct.  22,  1849,  the  engineer  gave  the  signal,  and  half 
the  gates  were  closed.  Another  signal  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  the  alternate  gates  were  also  closed.  The 
river  ceased  its  flow,  until  its  waters,  gradually  collecting, 
rose  upon  the  face  of  the  dam,  and  flnaUy  fell  in  a  broad 
sheet  over  its  crest. 

Since  the  construction  of  this  dam  in  1849,  the  town 
and  city  of  Holyoke  have  come  into  existence ;  and  the 
city  is  now  one  of  our  most  important  inland  manufactur- 
ing centres,  containing  some  of  the  largest,  most  costly, 
and  well-arranged  modem  mills,  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery,  to  be  found  in  the  country.    From  these  busy 

♦  By  the  last  statistical  report  on  the  industry  of  the  State,  this  town 
had  seven  cotton-mills,  with  114,208  spindles,  employing  1,218  persons; 
one  woollen-mill,  with  one  set  of  machinery,  and  23  persons ;  one  fur- 
nace, employing  40  persons ;  two  brass-foundries,  employing  400  per- 
sons ;  one  establishment  for  makhig  military  equipments,  mail-bags,  &c., 
carried  on  by  250  hands ;  one  also  for  small-arms,  giving  employment  to 
250  persons ;  one  lock  manufactory,  to  41  persons ;  and  four  tin-ware 


workshops  great  quantities  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths, 
paper,  thread,  and  other  textile  goods,  are  annually  sent 
forth.  The  number  of  mills  is  five  cotton,  fifteen  paper, 
three  woollen,  and  two  thread,  afibrding  steady  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  male  and  female  operatives. 
A  writer  says,  *'  The  city,  celebrated  for  tlie  fine  paper 
made  there,  has  fourteen  paper  mills,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  $1,500,000,  which  give  employment  to  2,000 
operatives*  Three  large  cotton  factories,  whose  aggre- 
gate capital  13  $1,930,000,  employ  1,900  hands ;  and  two 
thread-mills,  with  $950,000  capital,  employ  800  opera- 
tives. Three  woollen  mills,  employ  450  men ;  and  the 
Holyoke  Machine  Works  give  work  to  250  men.  The 
Holyoke  Water-power  Company  also  gives  employment 
to  many  persons.  The  Holyoke  Lumber  Company  is 
also  in  successful  operation,  its  first  drive  of  15,000,000 
logs  having  been  brought  down  in  July,  1872." 

The  city  has  two  national  and  two  savings  banks. 
The  Hadley  Falls  National  Bank  and  the  Holyoke 
National  Bank  have  each  an  aggregate  capital  of  $400,- 
000. 

There  are  nine  religious  societies  having  churdies, 
many  of  them  commodious  and  tasteful  structures. 

The  city  has  a  new  and  elegant  city  hall,  one  high 
school  and  thirty-two  graded  schools,  a  public  library  of 
5,000  volumes,  a  Ij'ceum,  a  farmers'  club,  and  two 
newspapers.  The  Ingleside  House,  on  the  margin  of 
the  river,  is  a  quiet  retreat,  which  commands  a  view  of 
some  very  charming  scener3\ 

The  railroad  lines  passing  through  the  city  are  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  the  Holyoke  and  Westfield.  The 
water-supply  is  pure  and  abundant. 

Chioopee,  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing 
towns  of  Hampden  County,  contains  10,335  inhabitants. 
The  land  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  productive. 
The  Chicopee  River,  which  here  unites  with  the  Connecti- 
cut, affords  a  very  superior  hydraulic  power,  to  which  the 
town  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  prosperity  and  wealth. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  this  place  are  very 
important,  and  multitudes  of  people,  among  whom  there 
is  a  strong  foreign  element,  find  employment  in  the  ex- 
tensive industrial  establishments  whose  varied  machinery 
is  driven  by  the  motive-power  of  the  Chicopee  River.* 

The  town  has  three  postal  centres, — Chicopee,  Chico- 

establishments,  in  which  11  hands  were  laboring;  together  with  estab- 
lishments for  making  power-loom  harnesses,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing, 
brooms,  hahr-pins,  soap,  and  other  articles.  The  Dwight  Mannfactnring 
Company  have  now  seven  large  cotton-mills ;  the  Ames  Mannfkcturing 
Company  make  bronze  statues  of  excellent  quality;  and  the  Chic(^)ee 
Manufacturing  Company  make  cotton-flaimels  and  other  textile  goods, 
which  stand  high  in  the  market. 
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pee  Falls,  and  Willimansett,  a  thriving  Tillage  opposite 
the  city  of  Holyoke, — and  is  accommodated  by  the  Con- 
necticut River  Railroad,  which  runs  along  its  western 
border,  crossing  the  Connecticut  at  Willimansett;  and 
also  by  a  branch  railroad  which  extends  from  Chicopee 
along  the  left  bank  of  Chicopee  River  to  Chicopee  Falls. 
The  view  of  this  village  from  the  high  bluffs  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  is  remarkably  beautiful.  A  recently- 
erected  cotton-mill  is  the  largest  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  The  structure  is  425  feet  long,  195  feet  deep, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  about  600  horse-power.  The 
Belcher  &  Taylor  Company,  at  the  Falls,  manufacture 
a  remarkable  variety  of  agricultural  implements. 

The  town  has  twenty-five  public  schools,  of  which  two 
are  high  schools ;  a  bank  of  discount  (with  a  capital  of 
$150,000),  a  bank  for  savings,  an  efficient  fire  depart- 
ment, an  elegant  town  hall, 
and  nine  churches.  The  first 
minister,  Rev.  John  McKin- 
str}%  ordained  in  1752,  sus- 
tained the  relation  of  pastor 
61  years. 


Westfield  is  a  laige  and 
flouiishing  town,  of  8,431  in- 
habitants, on  Westfield  River, 
in  the  westerly  part  of  Hamp- 
shire County,  10  miles  from 
Springfield.  The  Boston  and 
Albany  and  the  New  Haven 
and  Northampton  railroads 
intersect  each  other  at  the 
Centre.  The  most  prominent  elevation  is  Pochassic  Hill, 
a  beautiful  and  sightly  eminence  north-west  of  the  Centre. 
The  Westfield  River,  a  clear  and  rapid  stream,  flows 
through  the  central  section,  giving  valuable  hydraulic 
power.  The  scenic  aspect  of  the  place  is  very  beautiful. 
The  Centre  occupies  a  valley,  or  basin,  encircled  by 
wooded  hills  and  bluffs,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been,  in 
former  times,  the  bed  of  a  lake,  whose  waters  broke 
through  the  Mount  Tom  range  of  highlands,  and  dis- 
charged themselves  into  the  Connecticut  River.  The 
abrupt  declivity,  the  forest-crowned  heights,  the  river, 
and  the  glen,  conspire  to  form  a  landscape  of  unusual 
beauty.  There  are  seven  saw-mills,  which  have  prepared 
as  many  ^  895,000  feet  of  timber  and  475,000  shingles 
for  market  in  a  year.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
whips,  organs,  parts  of  piano-fortes,  writing  and  wrap- 
ping papers,  trunks,  coaches,  clothing,  powder,  brick, 
cigar-boxes,  and  many  other  articles.  There  are  in 
this  flourishing  town  two  banks  of  discount  and  two 
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banking-houses,  a  good  town  hall,  a  public  library, 
and  two  well-edited  public  journals.  The  educational 
advantages  of  the  place  are  excellent.  The  town  is 
divided  into  twenty  school  districts,  and  sustains  an 
efllcient  high  school.  One  of  the  State  nonnal  schools  is 
established  at  this  place.  The  town  has  five  handsome 
church  buildings.  Many  of  the  public  and  private  edi- 
fices are  of  bcautifhl  architectural  design.  The  streets 
are  ornamented  with  ancient  trees,  and  the  sidewalks 
paved  with  concrete.  The  water  supply  is  excellent. 
A  monument  has  been  erected  to  the  soldiers  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  country'  during  the  late 
war. 

Edward  Bancroft,  a  writer  of  considerable  ability,  was 
bom  in  this  place  Jan.  9,  1744,iand  died  in  England, 
Sept.  8,  1820.    Thomas  Bangs  Thorpe,  a  painter  and 

author  of  some  celebritj^  was 
born  here  March  1,  1815. 

West  Springfield  extends 
along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  embracing 
a  rich  alluvial  valley,  flanked 
by  wild  and  wooded  eminences 
on  the  west.  A  bridge  over 
the  .Connecticut  River  con- 
nects the  town  with  Spring- 
field on  the  east.  Black  Brook, 
an  outlet  of  Ashley's  Pond  in 
Holyoke,  and  on  which  there 
is  a  paper-mill,  drains  the 
westerl}'  section  of  the  town. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  8,739.  The  culture  of 
garden  vegetables  for  market,  and  of  tobacco,  engrosses 
much  attention.  The  town  has  one  cotton  miU  of  20,000 
spindles,  employing  about  300  persons,  and  two  paper- 
mills,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $200,000.  Wagons, 
sleighs,  and  carriages  are  also  manufactured  here.  The 
town  has  a  new  town  hall,  a  public  library  of  1,300 
volumes,  a  good  high  school,  and  six  church  edifices. 

MoNSON  is  a  very  large  and  beautiful  town,  of  8,733 
inhabitants,  situated  in  the  south-easterly  part  of  Hamp- 
den Count}'.  It  is  acconunodated  by  the  New  London 
Northern  Railroad,  which  passes  through  its  centre.  The 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  runs  through  its  northern 
section.  Large  quantities  of  gneiss,  known  as  "  gran- 
ite," are  quarried  here,  and  used  for  building  purposes. 
The  scenic  aspect  of  the  town  is  very  fine.  Moon  Moun- 
tain, in  the  south-west,  is  a  handsome  eminence,  and 
Peaked  Mountain,  in  the  same  quarter,  rising  to  the 
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height  of  1,239  feet,  commands  a  prospect  of  great 
extent  and  beauty.  A  narrow  valley,  abounding  in  rich 
meadows  and  streamlets,  extends  from  north  to  south 
entirely  through  the  township. 

A  pleasant  streamlet  flows  northerly,  draining  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  town,  and  affording  good  mill  privileges. 
The  Chicopee  River,  which  washes  the  whole  northern 
border,  is  here  a  swift 
and  valuable  stream. 
In  addition  to  agri- 
cultural, lumbering, 
and  quarrying  inter- 
ests, Monson  has  six 
woollen  mills,  having 
two  sets  of  machinerj^ 
each,  and  a  very  large 
hat  and  bonnet  manu- 
factory. It  has  a 
national  bank,  three 
churches,  a  farmers' 
club,  eleven  public 
schools,  and  a  first- 
class  institution,  known  as  "  Monson  Academy."  *  The 
State  Primary  Scliool,  formerly  the  State  Almshouse,  is 
located  in  this  pleasant  town. 

Monson  was  a  favorite  resort  of  tho  Tjulians,  and 
arrow-heads  are  fre- 
quently found.  The 
remains  of  an  Indian 
were  exhumed  sev- 
eral 3'ear8  ago  in  the 
valley  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Chicopee  River. 
He  was  found  in  a  sit- 
ting position,  with  a 
gun  and  bottle  by  his 
side. 

James  LjTnan  Mer- 
rick, a  missionary 
and  author,  was  born 
here  Oct.  11,  1803, 
and  died  in  Amherst,  June  18,  18GG.  This  town  was 
the  residence  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Reuben  A.  Chap- 
man, who  died,  greatly  lamontod,  in  1873. 

Monson  is  noted  as  having  been  long  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Hinsdale  Brown,  author  of  the  well-known 
sacred  lyric,  «« I  lovc  to  steal  awhile  away," 


♦  This  institution  M-ns  long  in  charge  of  that  eminent  instructor,  the 
late  Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  A.  M.  Mr.  Hammond  was  bora  in 
Union,  Conn.,  June  15, 1813 ;  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1839,  and  at 
once  took  charge  of  Monson  Academj',  where,  excepting  a  few  years 
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and  other  hymns.  A  son  is  a  missionary  to  Japan,  and  a 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  the  Japanese  language. 

WiLBRAHAM  lics  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Hampden 
County,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 

The  local  scenery  is  remarkably  beautifbl;  the  land 
spreading  out  into  winding  glades  and  valleys,  or  rising 

into  picturesque  emi- 
nences, from  or  near 
which  small  stream- 
lets flow  in  various  di- 
rections through  the 
territory.  The  Chic- 
opee River  washes 
the  entire  northern 
border.  Rattlesnake 
Hill,  which  has  an 
altitude  of  1,077  feet, 
rises  grandly  on  the 
Connecticut  line.  A 
range  of  hills  extends 
from  this  point  north- 
erly and  centrally  nearly  through  the  town.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  2,576.  The  principal  business  of  the^ 
people  is  agriculture.  There  is  a  large  paper-mill 
at  Collins  Depot.  The  Wesleyan  Academy,  a  flourish- 
ing literary  institu- 
tion, is  located  here. 
The  Rev.  Rufus  P. 
Stebbins,  D.D.,  adis- 
tinguished  preacher, 
is  a  native  of  Wilbra- 
ham.  John  Steams, 
M.  D.,  a  noted  phy- 
sician, was  bom  here 
in  1770,  and  died 
March  18,  1848. 

Palmer  is  a  pop- 
ulous and  thriving 
town,  occupying  the 
north-west  extremity  of  Hampden  County,  and  contain- 
ing 4,572  inhabitants.  Its  form  is  quite  irregular,  and 
from  this  circumstance  it  originally  bore  the  name  of 
'*The  Elbows."  The  New  London  and  Northern,  the 
Ware  River,  the  Belchertown  and  Amherst,  and  the 
Boston  and  Albany  railroads,  meet  at  Palmer  Depot,  in 

passed  at  Andover  in  theological  study,  and  eleven  years  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  education  as  the  principal  of  the  Lawrence  Academy  at 
Groton,  he  continued  successfully  to  labor  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  Nov.  7, 1878. 
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the  southerly  part,  and  afford  unusual  facilities  for  travel 
and  the  transportation  of  merchandise.  There  is  a 
mineral  spring  of  some  celebrity  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chicopee  River,  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town ;  and 
Pattaquattic  Ponds,  on  the  left  banks  of  Ware  River,  are 
very  beautiful.  Colonel's  Mountain  rises  to  the  height 
of  1 , 1 72  feet  in  the  extreme  north-east.  The  water-power 
is  very  valuable,  and  well  employed.  It  is  formed  by  the 
Chicopee  River  (which  sweeps  for  several  miles  around 
the  southern  border)  and  the  Ware  and  Swifb  rivers 
(which  meet  the  Chicopee  at  the  village  of  Three  Rivers 
on  the  western  line).  Few  towns  have  such  an  affluence 
of  river  scenery  and  water-power,  and,  as  a  result  of  it, 
pleasant  manufacturing  villages  have  sprung  up  in  differ- 
ent localities  through  the  town.  By  the  last  statistical 
report,  there  were  three  cotton  mills,  having  an  aggre- 
gate of  40,128  spindles,  and  employing  411  persons ;  one 
woollen  mill,  one  scythe  manufactory;  one  furnace  for 
hollow  ware ,  and  four  saw-mills.  The  other  manufactures 
are  clothing,  coaches,  medicines,  boots  and  shoes,  chums 
and  reeds,  and  cabinet  ware. 

Palmer  has  a  public  high  school,  and  fifteen  schools 
of  a  lower  grade,  a  bank  for  savings,  and  a  well-con- 
ducted newspaper. 

The  Rev.  Zephaniah  Swiffc  Moore,  D.  D.,  first  presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College,  was  bom  here  Nov.  20,  1770, 
and  died  at  Amherst,  June  30,  1823. 

Agawam,  a  very  beautiful  town  of  2,248  inhabitants, 
lies  in  the  southern  part  of  Hampden  County,  on  the  B. 


and  A.  R.  R.  The  land  in  the  eastern  part  is  level  or 
undulating ;  in  the  western,  hilly  and  broken.  Proven's 
Hill,  rising  to  the  height  of  6G5  feet  in  the  north-western 
section,  affords  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Westfield  River,  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  and  the  towns 
adjoining.  An  affluent  of  the  Connecticut  River,  mn- 
ning  through  the  central  village,  fumishes  valuable  mo- 
tive-power. The  soil  is  rich,  and  of  easy  cultivation. 
Tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  paper  and  woollen  goods. 
The  town  has  eleven  public  schools  and  three  churches. 
"Feeding  Hills"  is  a  pleasant  village  in  the  westem 
part  of  the  town. 

The  other  towns  in  the  county  are  mainly  agricultural, 
and  are  as  follows:  Longmeadow  (population,  1,467), 
Ludlow  (1,222),  Granville  (1,240),  Chester  (1,306), 
Brimfield  (1,201),  Southwick  (l'^^)'  '^ales  (1,020), 
Blandford  (964),RusseU  (643),  Tolland  (452),  Mont- 
gomery (304),  andHollarid  (334).  Hampden,  formerly 
South  Wilbraham,  was  set  off  from  Wilbraham  in  1878. 
It  has  a  small  population  and  some  manufactures. 

Ludlow  has  important  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  thriving  village  of  Jenksville,  on  the  Chicopee 
River. 

Among  the  eminent  persons,  natives  of  the  above- 
named  towns,  are  Col.  Timotliy  Danielson,  a  Revolu- 
tionary officer  (Brimfield,  1733-91)  ;  Hon.  EU  P.  Ash- 
mun,  U.  S.  senator  (Blandford,  1770-1819) ;  Rufus  P. 
Ranney  (1813)  ;  and  Gamaliel  S.  Olds,  a  scholar  and 
divine  (Granville,  1777-1848). 


HAMPSIITKE    COU]N"TY. 


BY  MRS.  S.  F.  WHITE. 


Hampshire  County,  named  from  Hampshire,  Eng., 
when  first  organized,  in  1662,  included  the  whole  of 
Westem  Massachusetts,  embracing  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley— the  Eden  of  New  England — and  the  beautiful 
mountains  which  gird  the  westem  portion  of  the  State. 
For  many  years  its  boundaries  were  very  indefinite.  In 
1731  Worcester  County  was  formed,  taking  a  portion  of 
Hampshire  County  on  the  east,  and  thenceforth  giving  it 
a  definite  eastern  boundary.  In  May,  1761,  the  westem 
part  of  Hampshire  County  was  set  ofl*,  and  became 
Berkshire    County.     Again,   in    1811,   the    dissecting- 


knife  of  State  authority  was  applied  to  old  Hampshire, 
and  Hampden  County  was  formed  from  its  southem 
section.  In  1812  Hampshire  was  divided  yet  a  fourth 
time,  and  the  northern  portion  was  made  Franklin 
County. 

Hampshire  is  thus  the  honored  mother  of  Worcester, 
Berkshire,  Hampden,  and  Franklin.  The  hills  which  lie 
thickly  scattered  over  the  westem  half  of  the  county 
seem  like  detached  and  broken  links  from  the  main 
Green  Mountain  chain,  and,  if  less  grand,  are  not  infe- 
rior in  rugged  beauty  to  their  more  elevated  northern 
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kindred.  The  most  widely  known,  though  not  the 
highest  within  the  county,  are  Mount  Tom,  west  of  the 
Connecticut,  1,214  feet  high,  and  Mount  Holyoke,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  1,120  feet  high.  The  latter 
has  been  pronounced  tlie  gem  of  Massachusetts  moun- 
tains. It  has  long  been  a  favorite  resort  of  excursion- 
ists, especially  of  all  lovers  of  nature.  Conveyance  up 
its  steep  ascent  is  provided  by  a  kind  of  railway,  and  a 
hotel  on  its  summit  affords  the  numerous  visitors  rest 
and  refreshment.  These  magnificent  natural  observa- 
tories overlook  that  which,  to  her  myriad  lovers,  is 

"  The  sweetest  stream  that  flows, 
Windmg  and  willow-Aringed  Connecticut," 

its  broad  valley  covered  with  thriving  villages  and  culti- 
vated fields,  and  threaded  with  highways  and  railways. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  present  Hampshire  County 
was  made  at  Northampton,  in  1654.  Eighteen  years 
pre\'iou8,  a  little  company  from  Roxbury,  obtaining 
from  the  General  Court  permission  to  remove,  took  up 
their  line  of  march  for  the  "far  west,"  then  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Great  River  of  New  England.  This  little 
band  of  adventurers  made  Springfield  their  home,  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  civilized  society  in  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts. Northampton  was  the  first  outgrowth  of  its 
pioneer  spirit.  The  territory  in  which  the  new  settle- 
ment was  embraced  was  known  as  Nonotuck,  and  in- 
cluded the  present  towns  of  Northampton,  Easthampton, 
Southampton,  Westhampton,  and  a  portion  of  Hatfield 
and  Montgomery. 

According  to  the  custom  usually  adopted  by  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England,  the  Indian  title  was  extin- 
guished by  formal  purchase.  The  deed  was  given  in 
1658,  by  Wanhillona,  Nenessahalant,  Nassicochee,  and 
four  other  Indians,  to  John  P^Tichon,  Elizur  Holyoke, 
and  Samuel  Chapin,  Springfield  commissioners.  The 
price  paid  for  the  entire  territory  of  Nonotuck  was  "  one 
hundred  fathoms  of  wampum,  ten  coats,  some  small 
gifts,  and  plowing  up  of  sixteen  acres  of  land  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river." 

It  is  supposed  that  Northampton  was  incorporated  as 
a  town  in  the  first  year  of  its  settlement,  in  1654.  The 
records  show  that  in  the  following  year,  town  ofllcers 
were  elected  called  "  townsmen,"  —  a  board  answering 
to  our  selectmen,  though  with  larger  powers  and  wider 
discretion. 

The  settlement  of  Hadley  was  five  years  later  than 
that  of  Northampton,  and  was  made  by  an  organized 
body  of  men  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  special  occasion 

♦  An  instance  is  given  of  a  good  deacon  who  rigorously  protested 
when  arrangements  were  in  process  for  warming  the  church,  and  not 
being  able  to  convince  his  brethren  of  the  absardity  of  their  procedure, 


of  their  removal  being  an  unhappy  dijOTerence  as  to  the 
proper  qualifications  for  the  ordinance  of  baptism  and 
church  membership.  For  the  sake  of  peace,  one  party 
to  the  controversy  concluded  to  leave  Hartford  and  plant 
themselves  together  in  a  new  settlement.  To  this  end, 
under  the  lead  of  John  Webster,  the  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Rev.  John  Russel  of  Weathersfield,  sixty 
persons  resolved  to  remove  fh)m  Connecticut  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  territory  allotted  to  them  b}'^  the  General  Court, 
all  included  in  the  original  town  of  ''  Hadleigh,"  com- 
passed in  its  ample  bounds  the  present  towns  of  Hadley, 
Hatfield,  South  Hadley,  Amherst,  and  Granby.  The 
founders  of  the  Hadley  settlement  were  men  of  means, 
character,  and  experience.  They  employed  Capt.  P}'n- 
chon  to  complete  their  title  to  the  plantation  by  purchase 
of  the  Indians. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1659,  seven  "  townsmen," 
or  selectmen,  were  chosen,  —  William  Westwood,  Na- 
thaniel Dickinson,  Lemuel  Smith,  Thomas  Studle}-. 
John  White,  Richard  Goodman  and  Nathaniel  Ward,  — 
those  of  the  company  who  had  not  then  removed  from 
Hartford,  as  well  as  the  actual  settlers,  participating  in 
the  election.  These  worthy  pioneers,  though  burdened 
with  toil  and  surrounded  by  danger,  were  not  forgetful 
to  make  early  provision  for  public  worship.  As  they 
were  able,  they  began  with  little  log  meeting-houses,  in 
which  a  fire  was  unknown,  even  in  the  coldest  season, 
save  only  in  the  foot-stoves  of  the  more  fortunate  ladies. 
The  poor  men  had  no  other  escape  from  freezing  than  a 
resort  to  a  general  clatter  of  heavy  boots.  ♦  Rev.  Sol- 
omon Williams,  when  pastor  at  Northampton,  used 
sometimes  to  preach  in  a  blue  great-coat,  with  a  ban- 
danna handkerchief  about  his  neck,  and  woollen  mittens 
on  his  hands. 

In  1655,  a  local  government  was  established  for 
Northampton,  and  Thomas  Bascom,  Edward  Elmore, 
and  William  Holton  were  appointed  to  try  the  more 
common  misdemeanors.  In  those  times,  iho  duty  of  a 
magistrate  included  not  only  the  administration  of  dxH 
law,  but  extended  into  the  more  minute  details  of  pri- 
vate affairs,  which,  in  later  times,  would  be  regarded  as 
an  infringement  on  personal  liberty.  Legislation  often 
fixed  the  price  of  labor,  as  well  as  various  kinds  of 
produce. 

For  nearly  forty  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  the  inhabitants  lived  in  peace  with 
the  red  men.    The  Indians  were  treated  with  Justice  and 

exdaimedy  tn  righteont  indignation,  *<  A  fire  in  a  chnrch,  a  fire  in  a 
church ;  if  yon  bad  enough  of  tho  love  of  God  in  your  hearts,  you 
wouldn't  need  any  fire!  **  I 
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generosity,  and  were  allowed  man}'  privileges.  They 
had  their  villages  of  i^Tgwams  on  land  belonging  to  the 
towns,  and  set  apart  for  their  use,  and  liberties  were 
granted  them  for  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  policj'  adopted  b}'  the  settlers  from  the  flrst  was, 
to  keep  fire-arms  and  intoxicating  drinks  from  the  sav- 
ages. Laws  were  strict  on  the  subject,  and  violations 
being  numerous,  heavy  fines  were  paid.  Northampton 
formed  its  first  regular  company'  of  militia  in  IGGl, 
seven  years  after  its  settlement. 

The  first  military  company  at  Hadley  was  formed  four 
3'ears  after  its  settlement. 

The  wisdom  of  these  preparations  and  precautions  be- 
came apparent  on  the  breaking  out  of  King  Philip's  war. 
Hadley  was  made  the  hea4quarters  of  the  English  forces 
on  the  Connecticut  River.  In  the  fall  of  1675  an  attack 
was  made  on  Hatfield  by  several  hundred  Indians. 

The  town  at  this  time  was  garrisoned  b}^  two  com- 
panies, one  commanded  by  Capt.  Mosel}',  the  other  by 
Capt.  Pool.  Capt.  Appleton,  with  his  forces  from  Had- 
ley, soon  appeared  on  the  scene  of  conflict. 

The  attack  was  made  on  all  sides.  The  battle  was 
desperate,  but  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Indians  proved 
no  match  for  the  military  discipline  and  skill  of  the 
English. 

The  loss  of  the  Indians  could  not  be  estimated,  as 
nightfall  covered  their  retreat,  and  they  strictly  adhered 
to  their  custom  of  carrying  off  their  dead. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1G76,  a  forious  but  unsuccessful 
attack  was  made  on  Northampton.  During  the  ever- 
memorable  Falls  fight,  which  occurred  May  19,  1676, 
near  the  place  now  known  as  Turner's  Falls,  Capt.  John 
Trnner,  and  14  others  from  Northampton,  were  killed. 

During  this  war  the  Indians  made  a  fierce  and  well- 
planned  assault  on  Hadley,  and  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  palisades.  At  this  crisis  a  stranger  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  the  affrighted  villagers ;  his  manner  gave 
e^^dence  of  practice  in  military  aflfairs ;  he  rallied,  ar- 
ranged, and,  where  it  was  necessary,  commanded  the 
English  forces;  his  presence  was  an  inspiration,  and 

♦  This  stranger  was  subsequently  believed  to  have  been  none  other 
than  Qoffc,  one  of  the  twenty-eight  regicide  Judges  at  the  trial  of  Charles 
I.  of  Enghmd,  who,  on  the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  with  his  fother-in- 
law  Whalley,  sought  refuge  in  America.  They  are  believed  to  have 
lived  in  conceabnont  for  many  years  in  the  iamlly  of  Mr.  Boseoll,  the 
minister.  Goflfo  had  formerly  been  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  Cwanwcirs 
army,  and  he  retained  so  much  of  the  Cromwellian  spirit  as  to  enable 
him,  on  this  occasion,  to  change  impending  defeat  into  complete  victory. 
The  truthfulness  of  the  statement  that  these  distinguished  refhgees 
were  concealed  in  Hadley,  has  been  doubted.  But  in  the  present  stage 
of  inquiry,  unquestionably  Hadley  has  the  first  claim  as  having  been 
thehr  place  of  reftige.  Chester  Gaylord,  who  was  bom  in  1782,  and  lived 
for  many  years  on  the  old  Russell  homestead,  has  left  a  description  of 


when  the  enemy  were  thorouglily  routed,  the  stranger 
disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  he  made  his  advent.  The 
people  were  ready  to  regard  him  as  an  angel  sent  from 
Ileaven,  on  that  special  occasion,  for  their  rescue.* 

After  the  excitement  connected  with  Philip's  war  had 
subsided,  the  witchcraft  mania  reappeared  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  although  in  a  comparatively  mild  form. 
A  poor  woman  in  Hadley,  on  being  accused  of  torturing 
in  various  ways  a  h}'pochondriac  neighbor,  was  taken 
from  her  house  bj"  a  fanatical  mob,  and  hung  on  a  tree 
tin  nearly  dead,  then  rolled  and  buried  in  the  snow ;  but 
she  finally  escaped  from  her  tormentors. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  witdicraft  persecution 
received  the  sanction  of  law  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  county,  physicians  were  few, 
and  their  services  seem  to  have  been  less  required  than 
at  the  present  day.  A  single  fact  will  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  times  in  this  regard.  George  Filer  ob- 
tained permission  of  the  County  Court  "  to  practice  as  a 
chirurgeon."  He  remained  a  short  time,  then  removed 
to  Westfield.  Except  this  temporary  residence  of  Mr. 
Filer,  Northampton  had  no  physician  for  72  years  after 
its  settlement. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  events  of  later  times  within 
the  boimds  of  Hampshire  County,  is  the  fatal  calamity  so 
widely  known  as  the  Mill  River  disaster,  which  has  left 
an  almost  irrecoverable  blight  upon  the  tiuiving  villages 
through  which  the  desolating  deluge  swept. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  May  16,  1874,  the  ill-fated 
reservoir,  located  about  three  miles  north  of  Williams- 
burg Village,  covering  an  area  of  111  acres,  with  an  aver- 
age depth  of  24  feet,  broke  from  its  insecure  fastenings, 
and  rushed,  like  an  avalanche,  upon  the  beautiful  villages 
in  the  valley  below.  Words  are  inadequate  to  portray 
the  disast3X>us  consequences.  Only  an  eye-witness  could 
realize  the  fearful  devastation  that  was  wrought,  f 

The  State  legislature,  then  in  session,  promptly  voted 
an  appropriation  for  rebuilding  the  roads,  the  sum  ex- 
pended not  to  exceed  $150,000.  Only  $92,000  were 
used.     Of  the  principal  villages  devastated,  Haydenville 


the  soathera  portion  of  the  house,  which,  in  his  childhood,  remahied  in 
its  original  condition.  He  speaks  of  a  dark,  under-closet,  which  was  en- 
tered only  by  removhig  a  board  from  the  chamber-floor.  This  closet 
was  in  dose  proximity  to  the  large  old-fashioned  chimney,  and  there  is 
a  tradlUon  that  it  was  the  hiding-place  of  the  judges  when  their  pur- 
suers {Massed  through  the  house.  In  rebuilding  the  house  a  portion  of 
the  cellar-wan  was  removed,  and  the  workmen  discorered  the  graye  of  a 
man  of  large  size,  though  only  a  few  bones  and  teeth  renudned.  This 
was  confidently  claimed  as  the  graye  of  Gen.  Whalley. 

t  The  wasted  and  death-stricken  villages  were  Williamsburg,  Skin- 
neryllle  and  Haydenville  In  the  town  of  Williamsburg,  and  Leeds  in 
Northampton.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  losses  in  those  four 
places  alone  amomit  to  folly  91,000,000,  without  including  damages  to 
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and  Leeds  speedily  regained  their  former  prosperity. 
Williamsburg  Village,  though  deprived  of  some  of  its 
thriving  manufacturing  interests,  has  yet  also  shown  the 
vitality  which  even  a  great  disaster  cannot  utterly  de- 
stroy, and  is  now  an  enterpiising  place. 

Towns. 

NoBTHAMPTON  was  incorporated  Oct.  18,  1654.  A 
settlement  was  commenced  a  few  months  previous  by 
twenty-one  planters,  principally  from  Springfield  and 
Windsor.  The  great  event  of  the  first  year,  at  least  to 
David  Burt  and  Mary  Holtoh,  the  happy  pair,  was  the 
celebration  of  the  first  marriage.  At  that  time,  and  for 
many  years  after,  marriages  were  performed  only  by 
magistrates.  In  the  following  year  (1655),  occurred  the 
first  birth,  Ebenezer  Parsons  being  the  name  of  the 
newly-arrived  citizen.  "  Townsmen,"  or  selectmen, 
were  chosen ;  and  the  first  meeting-house  was  built.  It 
was  completed  April  15th,  and  served  its  original  purpose 
till  1662,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  school-house,  and 
a  more  commodious  house  of  worship  was  erected. 

Rev.  Eleazer  Mather,  of  Dorchester,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,   was  ordained  as  the  first   pastor  in  June, 

land  and  highways.  The  whole  namber  of  llyes  lost  was  188.  Be- 
yond Leeds,  the  on-rashing  flood,  though  with  abated  taxYi  took  in  its 
path  the  charming  village  of  Florence,  destroyhug  property  to  the 
amoant  of  many  thousand  dollars.  Nor  had  the  angry  tide  so  spent 
its  force  and  tary  when  it  reached  Northampton,  11  miles  from  its 
source,  but  that  it  wrought  sad  havoc  even  there.  George  Cheney, 
the  gate-keeper,  living  a  short  distance  from  the  reservoh*,  on  discov- 
ering the  breaking  away  of  the  dam,  rode  in  haste  to  Williamsburg 
village,  to  report  the  fact  to  his  employer,  little  realizing  tiiat  the  on- 
coming torrent  was  already  at  bis  heels.  Collins  Gmves,  a  milk-ped- 
dlcr,  carried  the  half-credited  report  on  his  route  from  Williamsburg 
Village  to  HaydenvUle.  When  Graves  turned  about  to  return  to  the 
former  place,  he  was  confounded  to  find  the  flood  close  upon  him,  and 
he  with  difficulty  escaped  by  climbing  a  bank.  Mjrron  Day  carried  the 
tidings  on  to  Leeds,  barely  reaching  the  village  and  gaining  a  place  of 
safety  before  the  arrival  of  the  rushing  waters.  Robert  Loud,  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, deserves  honorable  mention  for  his  earnest  and  real  service 
in  rousing  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  Hearing  the  roaring 
flood,  and  comprehending  at  once  the  situation,  he  started  on  foot, 
and  ran  at  his  utmost  speed  a  distance  of  two  miles  along  the  doomed 
pathway,  warning  aU  whom  he  could  reach  to  flee  to  places  of  safety. 
It  is  known  that  many  valuable  lives  were  saved  through  his  prompt, 
timely,  and  well-directed  effort.  Meantime  many  of  the  people  could 
scarcely  credit  or  comprehend  the  warning  which  they  received.  Some 
lost  thehr  lives  through  hesitation;  others  escaped  to  the  hillsides  and 
became  witnesses  to  the  heart-rending  scenes  below.  Children  were 
seen  at  open  windows  crying  for  help :  friends  who  had  gahied  a 
place  of  safety  vainly  called  for  others  to  Join  them.  The  seething 
mass  of  waters  seemed  a  liquid  mountain,  rolling,  roaring,  gathering 
np  everything  it  could  reach  in  its  merciless  grasp.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  dense  spray,  thick  and  dark  like  smoke.  An  odor,  like  that  emitted 
from  stagnant  pools,  wos  perceived  from  a  considerable  distance.  Trees 
were  broken  or  uptom  by  its  power,  and  those  who  sought  reftige 
in  their  branches,  perished  in  the  waters.  Scores  of  buildings  were 
swept  away  like  leaves  before  the  wind.  Some  were  ground  to 
atoms  by  the  resistless  tide,  others  were  borne  aw&y  like  boats  upon 


1661,  though  he  had  ministered  to  the  people  for  some 
time  previous.  He  lived  eight  years  after  his  settlement, 
and  was  then  succeeded  by  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard, 
who  ser>'ed  the  people  fifty-five  years,  before  he  had  a 
colleague.  Mr.  Stoddard  is  described  as  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  influence,  and  a  leader  in  the  theological 
discussions  of  the  day.  * 

In  1854,  the  town  celetrated  its  second  centennial.  The 
statement  scaixjelj-  needs  qualification,  that  each  succeed- 
ing year,  since  its  incoiporation,  has  added  to  its  culture 
and  refinement.  Even  the  financial  reverses,  which  it  has 
shared  in  common  with  other  places,  have  proved  but 
transient  checks  upon  the  steady  and  healthful  growth, 
insured  by  its  abounding  moral  and  intellectual  vitalit}\ 

Visitors  to  this  famous  old  town,  the  county  capital, 

cannot  fail  to  observe  its  varied  attractions  of  location 

and  natural  scenery,  as  well  as  of  neatness,  taste,  and 

thrift    everywhere    manifest.      The    description  is  not 

overdrawn  by  the  poet,  who  says : 

**  Queen  village  of  the  meads. 
Fronting  the  sunrise,  and  in  beanty  throned ; 
With  jewelled  homes  around  her  lifted  brow. 
And  coronal  of  ancient  forest  trees,  — 
Northampton  sits,  and  rules  her  pleasant  reahn." 

an  ocean  wave,  and  set  down  unbroken.  A  small  house  was  taken 
up  and  carried  some  distance,  then  drifted  over  a  dam  in  an  erect 
position,  and  lodged  a  few  rods  below.  When  the  water  subsided,  it 
was  found  to  contain  a  small  child  unharmed.  The  accumulations  of  a 
lifetime  were  thus  swept  away  in  a  single  hour.  Many  of  the  once  rich 
gardens  and  fertile  meadows  were  left  a  sandy  waste.  In  some  cases, 
the  boundaries  of  real  estate  were  obliterated,  homes  vanished,  and 
some  survivors  were  scarcely  able  to  locate  their  former  homes.  Of  the 
heart-rending  scenes  that  followed — the  protracted  and  anxious  search 
for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  often,  when  found,  mangled  almost  beyond 
recognition— the  long  march  of  fhneral  processions— the  universal 
mourning,  too  deep  to  find  expression  in  the  loud  lament — it  is  not  in 
place  here  to  speak. 

*  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler  gives  to  the  pnblic  an  incident  concerning  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Stoddard's  daughter. 

Eev.  Stephen  Mix  made  a  journey  to  Northampton  in  1796,  in  search 
of  a  wife.  Arriving  at  Mr.  Stoddard's,  he  informed  him  at  once  of  the 
ottJect  of  his  visit,  and  that  his  duties  required  the  utmost  dispatch. 
Mr.  Stoddard  took  him  into  the  room  where  his  four  daughters  were, 
introduced  him,  and  then  ictired.  Mr.  Mix,  addressing  Mary,  the 
eldest  daughter,  said  he  bod  lately  been  settled  in  Weathersfleld,  and 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  wife,  and  concluded  by  offering  her  his 
hand.  She  blushingly  replied  that  so  Important  a  proposition  required 
time  for  consideration.  He  rained,  that  in  order  to  afford  her  the 
needed  opportunity  to  think  of  his  proposal,  he  would  step  into  an 
adjoining  room  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  her  ihther.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished his  pipe,  he  sent  a  message  to  Miss  Mary  that  he  was  ready  for 
her  answer.  She  came  in  and  asked  for  farther  time  for  consideration. 
He  replied  that  she  could  reflect  still  longer,  and  send  her  answer  to 
Weathersfleld.  In  a  fow  weeks  he  received  her  reply,  which  is  probably 
the  most  laconic  epistle  of  the  kind  ever  penned. 

NORTHAMPTOH,  17M. 

Rev.  Stephen  3fiar:— Yes. 

Mart  Stoddard. 

Dr.  Cuyler  adds  that  "  the  matrimonial  Mix-turo  took  place  soon  j 
after,  and  proved  to  be  compounded  of  the  most  congenial  elements.'* 
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Mill  River  flows  diagonally  through  the  town,  and 
enters  the  Connecticut  at  the  Ox  Bow.  On  this  stream, 
two  miles  from  Northampton  Village,  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  horse-car  railroad,  is  Florence,  a  village  of 
taste  and  refinement,  and  the  scat  of  extensive  sewing- 
machine  and  silk  manufactaruig  enterprises.  In  the 
north-west  part  of  the  town,  on  the  same  stream, 
is  Leeds,  successfully  engaged  in  button  and  silk 
manufacture.  Northampton  publishes  two  weekly  jour- 
nals,—  the  *' Gazette  and  Courier,"  and  the  "Free 
Press."  It  has  a  population  of  10,160 ;  nine  churches, 
three  national  and  two  savings  banks,  a  high  school, 
and  forty-eight  schools  of  lower  grades.  Memorial 
Hall  Vas  erected  at  a  cost  of  $16,000,  and  contains  a 
library  of  12,000  volumes.  The  Northampton  bank 
robbery,  which  occurred  Jan.  25,  1876,  is  without  paral- 
lel in  the  country. 

The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  is  located  on  Hospital 
Hill.  The  grounds  are  finely  laid  out,  and  command  a 
delightM  view  of  the  surrounding  region.  The  institu-- 
tion  has  been  for  many  years  under  the  successM  man- 
agement of  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  who  has  published  valuable 
works  on  the  treatment  of  the  Insane. 

Round  Hill,  *  located  a  little  distance  westward  from 
the  business  centre,  is  very  attractive,  and  is  occupied 
by  nimierous  fine  residences,  surrounded  by  magnificent 
lawns  and  gardens.  This  eminence  is  the  seat  of  the 
Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  erected  in  1867. 

Smith  College,  one  of  the  leading  institutions  in  the 
country  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  was  founded 
by  Miss  Sophia  Smith  of  Hatfield,  who  bequeathed,  for 
that  purpose,  property  now  amounting  to  over  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  In  her  will.  Miss  Smith  expressed 
her  design,  in  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  of 
fhmishing  means  and  facilities  for  young  women  to 
pursue  courses  of  study,  as  broad  and  complete  as  are 
aflbrded  in  the  leading  colleges  for  young  men.  Bev.  L. 
Clark  Seeley  is  the  honored  and  noble  president. 

Jonathan  Edwards.  —  The  life  of  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards  is  so  thoroughly  identified  with  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  Northampton  as  to  justify  a  brief  sketch  in 
this  cormection.  He  was  bom  Oct.  5.  1703,  in  East 
Windsor,  Conn.,  where  his  father.  Rev.  Timothy  Ed- 
wards, a  man  of  learning  and  talent,  was  pastor.  He 
early  showed  a  remarkable  fondness  for  books ;  began 
the  study  of  Latin  when  six  years  old,  and  graduated  at 


*  The  site,  formerlj,  of  a  fiunoas  school,  of  which,  at  one  thne, 
Bancroft,  the  historian,  wo  believe,  was  principal. 

t  Caleb  Strong,  afterwards  governor,  who  was  his  associate  in  the 
Provincial  Congress,  returning  fh)m  Boston  at  one  time,  fonnd  the 
mi\jor  at  home,  and  greatly  depressed  in  sphrits  fh>m  fear  that  the 


Yale  College  at  seventeen.  It  is  fVom  about  this  time 
that  he  dates  his  conversion,  though  he  had  been  the 
subject  of  deep  religious  impressions  from  childhood. 
He  became  the  settled  pastor  in  Northampton  in  1727. 
After  several  years  successful  labor,  he  was  dismissed, 
because  of  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  his  efforts  to 
secure  a  higher  standard  of  Christian  character,  at  the 
condition  of  admission  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s 
Supper.  After  his  dismissal,  he  labored  for  a  time  as 
a  missionaiy  at  Stockbridge,  among  the  Housatonic 
Indians.  In  1757,  he  was  appointed  president  of  Prince- 
ton College,  N.  J.,  where  he  died  in  1758.  Mr.  Edwards 
was  one  of  the  greatest,  theologians  and  metaphysicians 
of  his  time,  as  his  published  works  abundantly  testify. 
As  a  close  and  subtle,  yet  candid  reasoner,  he  has  no 
superior,  and  few  equals ;  and  as  an  able,  devout,  and 
earnest  Christian  pastor  and  educator,  no  man  of  his 
generation  has  more  strongly  impressed  his  life  on  the 
generations  that  have  followed  him. 

Col.  John  Stoddard,  son  of  Rev.  Solomon  Stod- 
dard, was  bom  in  1681.  Gov.  Hutchinson,  in  speaking 
of  Col.  Stoddard,  says,  *'  He  shone  only  in  great  affairs, 
while  inferior  matters  were  often  carried  against  his  will 
by  the  little  arts  and  crafts  of  minute  politicians  which 
he  disdained  to  defeat  by  counter- workings.'*  He  was  a 
leadc'r  in  all  ci^•il  and  military  affairs  of  the  town  and 
county.  He  died  in  Boston  June  19,  1784.  President 
Edwards,  who  preached  his  ftmeral  sermon,  ascribed  to 
him  remarkable  native  gifts  of  mind,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  no  man  in  New  England  could  more  truly 
be  called  a  great  man. 

Maj.  Joseph  Hawley  was  bom  in  1724 ;  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1742 ;  studied  divinity,  and  was  a  chaplain  in 
the  Provincial  army,  and  afterwards  became  an  eminent 
and  conscientious  lawyer.  In  the  struggle  with  Great 
Britain,  he  was  a  leader  in  the  American  cause.  Early 
in  the  conflict,  he  became  afflicted  with  hypochondria,* 
and  retired  from  public  life. 

Judge  Simeon  Strong,  bom  in  1736,  was  the  son  of 
Nehemiah  Strong,  the  mathematician  and  preacher.  He 
became  a  law3'er  of  great  eminence,  and  for  many  3-ears 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Hampshire  bar.  In  1800  ho 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
He  died  in  1805. 

Gov.  Caleb  Strong,  LL.  D.,  son  of  Lieut.  Caleb  Strong, 
was  bom  in  1745  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1764  ;  served 


American  canse  would  foil,  and  he  would  be  hnng.  « No/'  replied 
Strong,  **  the  British  would  not  hang  more  than  forty  men,  and  you 
and  I  would  escape."  Indignant  at  the  low  estimate  thus  expressed,  of 
his  position  and  influence,  he  exclaimed,  **  I  would  have  you  know,  sir, 
that  lam  one  of  thejirsi  three!  ** 
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as  cx)unty-attomey  for  twentj'-four  years ;  was  a  delegate 
in  the  convention  which  framed  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion in  1788 ;  was  chosen  United  States  senator  in  the 
first  Congress,  and  again  in  1793 ;  and  was  fii*st  elected 
governor  in  1800.  Such  was  his  popularity,  where  he 
was  best  known,  that,  in  seven  or  eight  towns,  of  which 
NorAampton  was  the  centre,  not  a  single  vote  was  cast 
against  him.  He  first  served  as  governor  for  seven 
successive  years,  and  was  chosen  again  in  1811,  holding 
the  office  for  a  period  of  four  years  more,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  retired  fVom  public  life.  He  died  in  North- 
ampton in  1819. 

Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  grandson  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  was  bom  in  1752.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1769  ;  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  army ; 
afterwards  pastor  of  a  church  in  Greenfield ;  and,  in 
1 795 ,  was  elected  pres- 
ident and  theological 
professor  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. He  remained  in 
this  position  till  his 
death.  He  was  an  able 
theologian,  and,  by  his 
published  works,  as 
well  as  by  his  influence 
as  a  living  teacher,  he 
did  much  to  guide  the 
thought  of  his  gen- 
eration. 

Theodore  Dwight,  a 
younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in 
1704.  He  was  an  able  journalist,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
and  a  brilliant  political  writer.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1806-7,  and  secretary  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention in  1814.     He  died  in  1846. 

Amherst  is  first  referred  to  as  a  town  in  1776,  although 
its  incorporation  as  such  did  not  take  place  till  ten  years 
later.  The  first  church  was  located  on  the  hill  where  the 
college  buildings  now  stand.  The  first  pastor,  Rev. 
David  Parsons,  Jr.,  was  ordained  in  1739,  and  continued 
in  office  till  his  death  in  1781.  His  son,  Da>'id  Parsons, 
D.  D.,  succeeded  to  the  pastorate  in  1782,  and  ministered 
to  the  people  for  thirtj'-seven  years,  when  he  became 
professor  of  theology  in  Yale  College. 

Amherst  Village  is  situated  on  an  elevation  which 
affords  a  beautiful  outlook  in  every  direction.  Various 
causes  have  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town, 
—  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  general  healthftilness,  railroad 
facilities,  and  the  rare  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery. 


MA88ACHU8ETTB  A0RICT7LTUBAL  CM}LLBQE,  AMH&ilST. 


But  the  chief  cause  of  its  rapid  growth,  doubtless,  is 
that  it  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  leading  colleges  in  the 
country. 

Amherst  College  was  established  in  1821.  At  that 
date,  the  village  had  but  twenty-five  dwelling-houses, 
one  store,  and  150  inhabitants.  Now,  within  a  radius 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Amherst  House, 
there  are  860  dwelling-houses  and  40  stores,  with  a 
population,  including  students,  of  2,500.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  town  is  4,035.  The  town  has  nine 
churches,  one  national  and  one  savings  bank,  and  two 
newspapers. 

In  1867,  new  attractions  and  advantages  were  added 
to  this  already  favored  town,  by  making  it  the  seat  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
The  multiplied  educational  facilities,  added  to  the  natu- 
ral advantages  of  loca- 
tion and  scenery,  have 
made  Amherst  an  at- 
tractive place  of  resi- 
dence for  families  of 
wealth    and    culture. 
The   town   celebrated 
its  first  centennial  in 
1876. 

The  two  colleges  lo- 
cated here  claim  each 
distinct  notice. 

AwJierst  College. — 
The  corner-stone  of 
the  first  college  build- 
ing was  laid  Aug.  9, 
1820,  the  year  before  the  college  went  into  operation, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Parsons,  then  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

The  address  on  the  occasion  was  made  by  Noah 
Webster,  the  distinguished  lexicographer,  then  a  resident 
of  the  town,  and  a  vigorous  projector  and  generous 
benefactor  of  the  institution.  In  May,  1821,  Rev.  Z. 
S.  Moore,  D.  D.,  was  elected  president.  He  was 
inaugurated  the  September  following,  at  the  opening  of 
the  institution. 

The  students  then  enrolled  and  arranged  in  the  four 
regular  classes  numbered  53.  After  four  years  faithful 
service  Dr.  Moore  was  removed  by  death, — ^a  loss  severely 
felt  by  the  infant  college.  His  place  was  filled  by  Rev. 
Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.  During  Dr.  Humphrey's 
successful  presidency  of  twenty-two  years,  the  institution 
passed  through  its  severest  struggles  and  greatest  finan- 
cial depression ;  but,  at  his  retirement,  he  left  it  on  the 
highroad  to  success.     Rev.  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D., 
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LL.  D.,  "who  had  for  many  years  been  a  distinguished 
professor  in  the  college,  succeeded  Dr.  Humphrey,  and 
filled  the  office  with  honor,  from  1845  to  1854.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  William  A.  Steams,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
whose  efficient  administration  continued  till  his  death  in 
1876.  Rev.  Julius  H.  Seelye.  LL,  D.,  the  present  able 
and  popular  president,  was  then  chosen.  The  founders 
of  the  institution  had  prominently  in  view  the  gratuitous 
education  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and 
numbers  annually  receive  benefit  from  a  fhnd  established 
for  this  purpose.  ♦ 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  established 
in  1867,  has  no  corporate  connection  with  the  Amherst 
College,  but  was  located  near  it  that  it  might  have  the 
benefit  of  its  scientific  treasures.  The  real  estate  belong- 
ing to  the  college  cost  $200,000.  The  farm  contains 
883^  acres.  The  insti- 
tution,  besides  the  nec- 
essary farm -buildings, 
has  three  college -halls, 
two  boarding  -  houses, 
the  Durfee  plant-house, 
and  a  botanical  mu- 
seum, in  which  may  be 
seen  plants  from  every 
clime,  representing  al- 
most evexy  botanical 
family. 

The  graduation  of  the 
first  class  occurred  in 
1871. 

Among    the    earlier  »oolooical  cabin bt, 

sons  of  Amherst  who  by  their  talents  and  public  ser- 
vices became  men  of  mark,  were  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Jr., 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution, 
member  of  Congress,  and  major-general  of  the  State 
militia;  bom  in  1755,  died  in  1843.  Solomon  Strong, 
a  graduate  of  Williams,  State  senator,  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  judge  of  the. Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  born 
in  1780,  died  in  1850  ;  and  Silas  Wright,  Jr.,  a  graduate 
of  Middlebuiy,  senator  in  New  York,  his  adopted  State, 
member  of  Congress,  comptroller  of  the  State,  United 
States  senator,  and  governor  of  New  York ;  born  in 
1795,  died  in  1347. 

Ware. — The  western  part  of  the  present  town  was 


formerly  known  as  "  Equivalent  Lands."  It  was  con- 
veyed to  John  Reed  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  about 
the  year  1713.  According  to  Trumbull  it  was  estimated 
"  at  less  than  a  farthing  per  acre." 

The  value  of  the  territory  was  decreased  by  its  being 
burned  over  by  tlie  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
game.  The  Brookfield  settlers  were  accustomed  to  use 
the  Ware  lauds  for  pasturage.  A  tract  of  five  hundred 
acres  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  town,  a  part  of 
which  is  now  included  in  the  village,  was  granted,  in 
1673,  to  Richard  Hollingsworth,  in  consideration  of  the 
sernces  of  his  father  as  the  first  shipbuilder  in  the 
county.  The  first  settlement  made  on  this  giant  was  by 
Capt.  John  Olmstead,  who  went  from  Brookfield,  prob- 
ably as  early  as  1729,  and  erected  mills  near  the  falls. 
He  built  a  house,  which  was  called  the  "  gi*eat  house," 

and  was  afterwards  used 
as  a  tavern.  The  house 
was  standing  in  1813, 
when  the  first  move- 
ment was  made  towards 
erecting  factories.  The 
Ware  River  affords  fine 
water-power,  which  is 
well  improved.  At 
Ware  village  the  stream 
falls  seventy  feet  in  less 
than  seventy  rods.  It 
received  its  name  from 
numerous  taetr^,  con- 
structed in  the  stream 
MT.  HOLTOKB  8EMIXART.  fof  thc  purposc  of  tak- 

ing salmon.  The  orthography  has  since  been  changed 
to  Ware. 

No  town  in  the  county  exceeds  this  in  the  extent  of 
its  manufactures.  Its  population  is  4,259.  The  town 
has  seven  churches,  two  banks,  two  newspapers,  five 
extensive  factories,  and  a  librarj'-  of  2,000  volumes. 
Aspen  Grove  is  the  name  of  its  beautiful  cemetery. 

South  Hadlet  was  made  the  second  or  south  precinct 
of  Iladley  in  1720,  and  settlements  were  made  upon  its 
territory  the  following  j-ear. 

The  first  church  was  completed  in  1737,  and  contained 
nine  pews  in  the  body  of  the  house.  Rev.  Grindall  Raw- 
son,  the  first  pastor,  was  settled  in  1733.    A  spirit  of 


•  The  semi-centennial  of  the  college  was  celebrated  in  1871.  The 
alumni  then  numbered  1,936,  of  whom  1,450  were  living.  The  whole 
propertj  of  the  institution,  including  funds,  professorships,  &c.,  amounts 
to  not  less  than  one  million  dolhirs.  This  has  been  received  largely  in  do- 
nations from  friends  and  patrons.    The  State  has  appropriated  $50,000. 


Hon.  Samuel  Willlston  of  Easthampton,  and  Dr.  William  Walker  of  Bos- 
ton have  been  generous  benefactors.  The  annual  income  is  now  |^,000. 
"The  Hitchcock  Ichnological  Cabinet,  the  Adams'  collection  in 
conchology,  and  the  Shepord  mineralogical  and  meteoric  collections  are 
knoAvn  the  world  over  as  of  unsurpassed  yaluc  and  excellence." 
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strong  opposition  rose  against  him,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prevent  his  entering  the  meeting-house  un- 
less he  would  desist  from  preaching.  * 

South  Hodlcjr  is  the  seat  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Sem- 
inary, the  earliest  institution  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies  of  S9  advanced  a  grade  in  the  country.  Fortunately 
the  public  are  in  possession  of  all  needed  information  in 
regard  to  this  institution. 

Miss  Mary  Lj'on,  the  eminent  founder  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
Seminar}',  was  bom  in  Buckland,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1797. 
Her  father  died  when  she  was  five  years  of  age,  she  be- 
ing the  fifth  of  seven  children  left  in  care  of  a  mother 
with  slender  means  of  support.  Her  early  educational 
advantages  were  very  limited.  When  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  old  she  commenced  teaching  near  Shel- 
bume  Falls,  receiving  sevent}'-five  cents  per  week  and 
board.  At  the  age  of  twenty  she  attended  Sanderson 
Academy  at  Ashfield,  where,  as  her  means  would  allow 
her  to  remain  but  a  short  time,  she  slept  but  four 
hours  in  the  twenty-four,  giving  the  remainder  of  the 
time  to  study.  She  became  an  eminent  and  successful 
educator. 

While  engaged  in  teaching  at  Ipswich  she  matured  the 
plan  of  establishing  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
women,  "  where  expenses  should  be  so  moderate  as  not 
to  debar  those  of  limited  means,  and  advantages  so  great 
that  the  wexdthy  could  find  no  superior  elsewhere."  The 
funds  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  were  obtained 
chiefly  by  donations,  and  the  rooms  of  the  new  school 
were  ready  to  receive  pupils  in  the  autumn  of  1837. 
Miss  L3'on  remained  principal  till  her  death  —  a  period 
of  twelve  years. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  institution  is,  that  it  is  a 
family  school  in  which  no  domestics  are  employed,  the 
labor  of  the  establishment  being  divided  among,  and 
performed  by,  the  students. 

Previous  to  1862  the  course  of  study  occupied  but 
three  years.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  four  years.  The 
choice  library  of  10,000  volumes  is  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Durant  of  Boston. 

The  Lyman  Williston  Hall,  recentlj-  erected,  affords 
ample  accommodations  for  the  pursuit  of  art  and  science. 

The  school  has,  from  the  firct,  been  pervaded  bj'  much 
of  Mary  Lyon's  deeply  religious,  and  fervent,  mission- 
ary spirit.  Many  of  its  graduates  have  become  earnest 
and  successful  missionaries. 


*  Tradition  says  that  the  committee  stopped  his  mouth  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  forcibly  carried  him  IVom  the  church.  £10  were  then  raised 
to  defend  the  committeCi  but  as  Mr.  Rawson  resorted  to  no  legal  meas- 
ures, the  money  was  used  in  the  settlement  of  his  successor,  Rev.  John 
Woodbridge. 


Miss  Julia  E.  Ward,  the  present  principal,  has  suo- 
cessftilly  filled  her  position  for  many  years. 

Col.  Buggies  Woodbridge,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  John 
Woodbridge,  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  arm}-, 
and  became  a  man  of  wealth  and  great  influence  in  this 
town. 

The  village  of  South  Hadley  Falls  had  its  origin  in  the 
building  of  the  canal  around  the  falls  in  the  Connecticut 
River  at  that  place.  This  was  the  first  canal  of  its  kind 
in  this  country.  It  was  built  by  Hollanders  with  foreign 
capital.  By  the  construction  of  the  canal  the  business 
of  navigation  was  largely  increased,  and  the  Falls  soon 
became  a  centre  of  trade. 

From  1815  to  1825  com  was  brought  here  in  great 
quantities,  dried  in  kilns,  then  sent  to  the  West  Indies 
and  exchanged  for  intoxicating  liquors.  When  tLds  busi- 
ness ceased  the  kilns  were  used  for  drying  salt,  which 
was  brought  in  sloops  from  Falmouth,  Mass. 

The  population  of  Hadley  is  2,843. 

Easthahptok  was  originally  included  in  Northamp- 
ton. John  Webb  erected  a  log-house  in  1664,  and  lived 
for  several  years,  near  the  Indian  fort  at  Pascommuck. 
But  no  permanent  settlement  seems  to  have  been  made 
tiU  the  3'ear  1700,  when  five  men,  with  their  families, 
made  for  themselves  homes  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tom. 
Their  names  were  Moses  Hutchinson,  John  Searl,  Ben- 
oni  Jones,  Samuel  Janes  and  Benjamin  Janes.  Four 
years  after,  their  village  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians, 
and  twenty  settlers  were  slain. 

The  settlement  of  the  west  part  of  the  present  town 
began  about  1732. 

Easthampton  was  incorporated  as  a  district  in  1785, 
and  a  church  was  organized  the  same  year.  Rev.  Pay- 
son  Williston,  its  first  minister,  was  settled  in  1789,  and 
ser%'ed  the  people  as  a  faithful  pastor  for  fortj'-four  years. 
A  second  Congregational  church  was  established  in  1852. 
A  Methodist  church  has  also  been  erected. 

The  birth  in  the  home  of  Samuel  Williston  of  a  new 
enterprise  —  button  manufacture — has  proved  the  germ 
of  the  subsequent  remarkable  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  town.  From  that  time  the  histoiy  of  the  town  is 
largely  the  history  of  Samuel  Williston. 

He  was  born  in  1795,  and  was  the  son  of  the  esteemed 
pastor.  Rev.  Payson  Williston.  Reared  in  a  home 
where  economy  was  necessary,  young  Williston  was  earl}' 
put  to  work  to  help  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  family. 
He  attended  school  summer  and  winter  till  he  was  ten 
years  old  ;  then  only  in  the  winter  till  he  was  sixteen. 
When  nineteen  years  old  he  went  to  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  to  avail  himself  of  the  privileges  afibrded  by 
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that  institution  to  indigent  young  men.  He  made  part 
of  the  journey  on  foot,  to  save  travelling  expenses,  car- 
rjnng  in  his  hand  the  bundle  containing  his  outfit.  In 
less  than  a  year  ho  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  hopes  of 
a  college  education,  on  account  of  the  partial  failure  of 
his  eyesight.  For  some  years  after,  his  time  was  divided 
between  labor  on  a  farm,  clerkship  in  a  store,  and  teach- 
ing school.  In  1822  he  married  Miss  Emily  Graves, 
who  afterward  became  a  prominent  actor  in  the  enter- 
prise of  button  manufacture,  which  yielded  such  abun- 
dant returns  to  its  projectors. 

Mr.  Williston  had  not  only  genius  for  business,  but 
also  that  moral  and  Christian  integrity  which  made  all 
his  personal  successes  at  the  same  time  substantial  helps 
to  those  about  him.  For  thirty-three  years  he  was  a 
trustee  of  Amherst  College ;  and  in  the  time  of  its  great- 
est financial  distress,  he  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  liber- 
ality that  saved  it  fVom  ruin.  At  different  times  he  con- 
tributed to  its  f\inds  at  least  $150,000. 

Williston  Seminary  in  Easthampton  is  a  monument  to 
his  memory,  having  been  built  and  endowed  by  him  at 
an  expenditure  of  $250,000.  Its  curriculum  provides  a 
thorough  college  preparatory  course. 

The  town  has  numerous  manufacturing  interests,  and 
is  quite  a  centre  of  trade.  It  has  3,620  inhabitants,  one 
national  and  one  savings  bank,  a  public  library,  a  fine 
town  hall,  and  fifteen  public  schools. 

From  the  first  the  town  has  provided  liberally  for  the 
education  of  her  sons.  Many  of  them  have  received  the 
benefit  of  collegiate  training,  and  in  all  the  walks  of  act- 
ive and  professional  life  they  have  done  credit  to  their 
native  town. 

Belchertown,  formerl}'  called  Cold  Spring,  was 
incorporated  in  1761,  receiving  its  name  in  honor  of 
Jonathan  Belcher,  an  extensive  land-owner  in  the  town, 
and  governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1730  to  1740.  In 
July,  1731,  Samuel  Bascom,  Benjamin  Stebbins,  and 
Aaron  Lyman  ftom  Northampton,  and  John  Brad  well 
and  Jonathan  Graves  from  Hatfield,  removed  to  Cold 
Spring,  receiving  gratuitous  grants  of  land  on  condition 
that  they  made  permanent  settlements. 

The  earliest  records  refer  to  the  settlement  of  the  first 
pastor.  Rev.  Edward  Billings,  who  was  ordained  in  1739. 
Rev.  Experience  Porter  ser%'ed  the  people  as  pastor  fr6m 
1812  to  1825.  Dming  this  period  of  thirteen  years,  315 
were  added  to  the  church  ;  a  number  nearly  as  large  as 
had  united  with  it  during  the  entire  eighty  years  of  its 
previous  historj'. 

Carriages  and  sleighs  have  been  extensively  manufac- 
tured here  for  many  years.     Population,  2,315. 


Hadlet,  a  town  of  2,301  inhabitants,  has  a  long  and 
interesting  history,  being  the  second  settlement  in  Hamp- 
shire Coimty,  and  the  third  in  western  Massachusetts. 
From  the  date  of  its  first  settlement,  by  an  organized 
company  from  Hartford,  it  kept  pace  with  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  till  Northampton,  on  one  side,  was  made  the 
county  capital,  and  Amherst,  on  the  other,  became  the 
honored  seat  of  liberal  learning.  These  towns,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  attracted  trade  and  travel,  and 
became  business  centres,  while  Hadley  remained,  as 
from  the  first,  simply  a  wealthy  agricultural  town. 

A  church  appears  to  have  been  organized  before  the 
party  left  Hartford.  Rev.  John  Russell,  their  minister, 
came  with  them.  He  had  great  infiuence  among  his 
people,  and  died  after  a  ministr}^  of  33  years.  * 

The  raising  of  broom  com  was  for  many  years  an 
important  industrj'.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  the  garden 
of  Levi  Dickinson,  in  the  year  1797.  Some  thought  him 
visionarj'  in  his  project,  but  he  predicted  that  the  broom 
business  would  become  the  greatest  in  the  region.  Less 
than  half  a  century  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  saying. 
The  census  of  1850  gave  as  the  product  of  the  industry 
in  brooms  and  brushes,  845,700,  valued  at  $124,448, 
and  frumishing  employment  to  nearly  a  thousand  men. 

With  the  introduction  of  tobacco-raising,  Hadley,  in 
common  with  other  valley  towns,  experienced  a  great 
financial  impetus,  which  re-acted  in  even  a  greater  busi- 
ness depression,  ft^m  which  it  has  never  fUlly  recovered. 

In  matters  of  education  Hadley  holds  an  honorable 
position.  In  its  earl}^  history  a  gift  was  received  from 
John  Hopkins,  which  was  enlarged  by  other  donations, 
to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  education. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  fine 
brick  building,  three  stories  high,  was  erected  on  Russell 
Street.  This  was  known  as  Hopkins'  Academy.  It 
maintained  a  high  character  for  many  years  and  drew 
many  students  fh)m  abroad.  The  building  was  burned 
in  18G0.  Since  that  time  the  fUnd  has  been  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  public  schools. 

Williamsburg. — ^The  date  of  the  first  settlement  is 
not  known.  It  probably  took  place  a  short  time  previ- 
ous to  its  incorporation  as  a  district  in  April,  1771.  At 
a  meeting  held  the  following  year,  it  was  voted  to  repair 
the  school-house  so  that  it  might  serve  as  a  place  of 
public  worship.     Lieut.  Joshua  Thaj'er  was  promoted  to 


*  It  Is  not  flattering,  however,  to  the  yoath  of  the  time  to  find,  as  an 
early  recorded  vote  shows,  that  the  eloquence  of  this  godly  minister 
had  to  be  supplemented  by  **  some  sticks  set  up  in  the  meeting-house  in 
several  places,  with  some  fltt  persons  placed  by  them,  and  to  use  them 
as  occasion  shall  require,  to  keep  the  youth  from  disorder." 
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the  honor  of  summoning  the  people  to  public  worship  by 
blowing  a  conch-shell,  receiving  an  annual  salaiy  of  15s. 
The  shell  is  still  preserved  as  a  time-honored  relic.  A 
church  was  organized  in  1772,  and  Bev.  Amos  Butler 
was  ordained  pastor  the  following  year.  In  1832,  a 
Methodist  churdi  was  oiganized.  In  1850,  it  received 
the  ministrations  of  Bev.  Wm.  Butler,  since  a  distin- 
guished missionary  to  India  and  Mexico.  A  Congi-ega- 
tional  church  was  formed  at  HaydenviUe  in  1849.  Hon. 
Joel  Hayden,  afterwards  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
State,  was  one  of  its  members,  and  was  a  most  generous 
contributor  to  all  its  interests.  Previous  to  the  great 
disaster  in  1874,  the  town  of  Williamsburg  contained 
numerous  and  extensive  manufactures.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  2,159. 

The  public  schools  of  Williamsburg  village  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Collins, 
who  was  for  many  years  a  practicing  physician  in  town. 

Hatfield. — ^Population,  1,594.  The  history  of  this 
town  for  the  first  six  years  is  identified  with  that  of 
Hadley,  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 

Of  the  forty  families  who  came  fW)m  Connecticut  m 
1659,  to  establish  a  settlement  at  Hadley,  six  took  up 
their  residence  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  incon- 
venience of  crossing  the  river  to  attend  business  meet- 
ings and  religious  worship  was  severely  felt  from  the  first, 
and  when,  after  a  few  years,  as  population  increased, 
they  petitioned  to  be  made  a  distinct  town,  the  people 
on  the  east  side  op[X>sed  the  movement,  and  sharp  contro- 
versies arose.  The  long  struggle  was  ended  in  1670, 
when  Hatfield  was  incorporated  as  a  town.  The  same 
year  Rev.  Hope  Atherton  was  settled  as  a  pastor. 

The  Smith  Charity  Fund,  which  has  such  peculiar 
specifications,  and  now  holds  over  a  million  dollars,  was 
established  by  Oliver  Smith  of  Hatfield.  He  was  bom 
in  January,  1776,  and  died  in  1845.  * 

Miss  Sophia  Smith,  the  founder  of  Smith  College  in 
Northampton,  was  bom  in  Hatfield,  Aug.  27,  1796, 

*  He  possessed  a  remarkable  faculty  for  accnmulating  wealth.  His 
will  assigned  the  greater  portion  of  his  property  to  various  charitable 
purposes,  and  placed  it  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  three  trustees  to 
be  chosen  by  electors,  thcmselyes  elected  annually,  one  fVom  each  of 
the  towns  of  Northampton,  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Amherst,  Williamsburg, 
Dcerficld,  Greenfield,  and  Whatcly.  To  this  board  was  committed 
9200,000  to  be  held  till  it  should  amount  to  $400,000,  when  it  should  be 
divided  into  three  funds. 

One  of  $30,000  for  an  agricultural  school  in  Northampton,  which  was 
not  to  bo  established  tiU  the  fund  had  accumulated  for  60  years  after  his 
death.  $10,000  was  given  to  the  American  Colonization  Society,  the 
Income  to  be  paid  over  annually ;  and  a  fund  of  $360,000  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  indigent  boys,  girls,  young  women,  and  widows,  under 
careftiUy  guarded  conditions. 


where  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life.  She  was  a 
niece  of  Oliver  Smith,  previously  mentioned.  Her 
school  advantages  were  limited.  She  was  a  woman  of 
tender  sensibilities,  and  noble  Christian  endeavor.  The 
death  of  her  brother  in  1861,  left  her,  through  bis  will, 
in  possession  of  his  estate,  appraised  at  $200,000.  She 
felt  herself  unequal  to  the  responsibility  of  the  trust  so 
unexpectedly  committed  to  her.  Bev.  John  Green,  at 
that  time  her  pastor,  was  her  chief  adviser.  She  appro- 
priated $75,000  to  an  academy  in  her  native  town  and 
gave  liberally  to  other  Christian  and  educational  enter- 
prises. The  greater  part  of  her  property  was  devoted  to 
the  founding  of  tlie  college  which  bears  her  name.  In 
her  will  she  defined  the  object  and  plan  of  the  institution, 
appointed  the  trustees,  and  fixed  its  location.  She  died 
June  12,  1870,  aged  sixty  years. 

Huntington  is  the  old  town  of  Norwich,  which  attained 
the  right  of  representation  in  1786.  It  was  enlarged  in 
1853  by  important  additions  fi*om  Chester  and  a  tract 
ftom  Blandford,  more  than  doubling  its  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation. Ten  years  later  it  received  its  present  name 
from  Hon.  Charles  P.  Huntington  of  Northampton,  in 
consideration  of  his  services  in  securing  the  desired 
enlargement.  The  town  has  extensive  water-power  and 
numerous  manufacturing  interests.  This  was  the  first 
town  in  the  county  benefited  by  a  railroad. 

There  are  at  present  three  churches.  A  public  library 
was  established  by  Hon.  C.  P.  Huntington,  whose  con- 
tribution constituted  one-half  its  value.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1865. 

The  freshet  of  Dec.  10,  1878,  did  much  damage  to 
private  property  and  highways.  The  water  reached  a 
higher  mark  than  ever  before  known  by  the  present 
inhabitants.     Population,  1,156. 

Southampton  was  formerly  a  part  of  Northampton. 
A  settlement  was  commenced  in  1732  by  Judah  Hutch- 
inson and  Thomas  Porter.  In  1748,  Indian  murders 
occasioned  such  alarm  that  the  people  forsook  their 
homes  and  sought  retreat  with  their  friends  in  the  sur- 
rounding settlements.  Returning  the  following  summer, 
they  suffered  severely  frx>m  sickness  and  the  cutting  off 
of  their  crops. 

In  Revolutionarj'  times  prompt  and  hearty  responses 
were  given  to  the  call  for  recruits  and  supplies. 

In  1828,  Sheldon  Academy  was  established.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Silas  Sheldon,  who  contributed 
liberally  for  its  benefit.  Between  1765  and  1845,  forty- 
eight  men  belonging  to  the  town  received  a  college  edu- 
cation.    Rev.  B.  B.  Edwards,  a  native  of  Southampton, 
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and  for  some  years  professor  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  in  speaking  of  the  large  number  of  educated 
and  professional  men  the  town  has  fbmished  to  the 
country,  says :  "  It  is  the  banner  town,  in  the  banner 
county,  of  the  banner  State."  In  the  same  connection 
he  says,  "  the  county  of  Hampshire  has  fhmished  more 
students  for  college,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception, 
than  other  any  county  in  the  United  States." 
Southampton  has  a  population  of  1,159. 

CuMMiNGTON,  SO  named  from  Col.  John  Cummings, 
the  original  proprietor,  and  which  has  just  celebrated 
(June  23,  1879),  with  impressive  ceremonies,  its  cen- 
tennial, if  not  important  commercially,  or  on  the  score 
of  its  population  (1,037),  is  yet  deserving  of  special 
mention  on  account  of  its  fruitfulness  of  great  men. 

The  sunlight  was  first  let  into  the  primeval  forest  which 
covered  the  Cummington  hills  and  valleys,  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  colonists,  who  cut  a  militarj'^  road  through  the  south 
part  of  the  town  while  forcing  their  way  to  the  north 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  French  and  Indian  war.* 

It  was  then  that  the  General  Court,  being  much  in 
need  of  fbnds,  determined  to  sell  a  lai^e  tract  of  land 
belonging  to  the  State  in  the  western  part  of  its  bounda- 
ries. The  details  were  lefb  to  a  committee  who  had  the 
territOT}'  auctioned  off  at  the  Royal  Exchange  tavern  in 
Boston,  June  2, 1762.  The  land  wasdivided  into  10  town- 
ships, and  it  now  embraces  the  following  towns :  — Adams, 
Peru,  Hinsdale,  Worthington,  Windsor,  Cummington, 
Savoy,  Hawley,  Lenox,  Richmond,  Chester  and  Rowe. 

*  Soon  after  the  road  was  cut  tbrongh  settlers  began  to  come  in.  Col. 
Samnel  Brewer  was  the  first  white  man  to  press  that  sod  and  call  it 
home.  He  located  close  by  the  road,  a  little  east  of  where  Hiram  Steele 
now  liyes.    Some  authors  say  that  he  came  as  early  as  1761. 

t  The  geographical  centre  of  the  towTi,  where  the  Concord  proprietors 
insisted  the  church  should  be,  was  exceedingly  high  and  rocky,  and  by 
no  means  an  acceptable  location  to  all  the  settlers  who  had  come  to  oc- 
cupy the  60  or  70  hundred-acre  lots  which  had  been  laid  ouL  For  a 
long  time  aU  the  municipal  meetings  were  held  at  the  house  of  Timothy 
Mower,  who  lived  just  across  the  road  from  the  old  grave-yard  on  the 
hill,  where  Dr.  Bryant  was  buried.  It  is  said  that  one  faction  would 
meet  there  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  aftemoon,  each  voting 
to  do  something  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  other. 

X  Concerning  the  location  of  this  there  has  been  some  controversy. 
Says  a  late  writer  In  the  "  Springfield  Republican :  "  "  Dr.  Peter  Bry- 
ant was  a  native  of  Bridgewater,  whence  came  many  of  Cummington's 
settlers,  and  after  establishing  himself  in  practice  and  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Square  Snell  in  1792,  he  settled  in  a  house  opposite  the  cem- 
etery, which  is  located  on  the  hillside  a  mile  above  the  village  and  half 
a  mile  below  the  site  of  the  old  yellow  meeting-house,  which  was  for  so 
long  the  church  of  the  to\vn.  The  traveller  who,  starting  ont  fh)ra  the 
east  village,  takes  the  first  left-hand  road,  a  little  before  coming  to  the 
Bryant  library,  and  has  the  patience  to  climb  the  long,  steep  hill,  vriU 
have  no  difficulty  in  locating  the  field  of  herd*s-grass  and  clover,  that  ft 
now  ever  waving  in  the  June  breeze,  although  there  is  nothing  to  mark 
the  exact  spot.  The  field  is  the  one  lying  above  and  at  the  left  of  the 
cross-road  which  starts  out  opposite  the  cemetery  and  leads  down  the  hill. 


At  the  auction  sale  alluded  to  above,  Col.  Cummings 
bid  off  township  No.  5  (Cummington)  for  £1,800.  'After 
Mr.  Cummings  had  bought  the  land  he  seems  to  have 
become  associated  with  27  other  proprietors,  so  many  of 
whom,  meanwhile,  had  been  residents  of  Concord,  that 
their  township  was  at  first  called  New  Concord.  After  a 
protracted  controversy  as  to  where  their  meeting  house 
should  be  located,  a  church  was  finally  organized,  and 
the  first  minister,  Rev.  James  Briggs,  was  ordained  a  few 
days  after  its  incorporation.! 

On  all  these  hills  there  is  hardly  a  house  or  lot  not 
worthy  of  mention  because  of  its  historic  associations 
and  interest.  First  of  all  there  is  the  Bryant  birth-place.  J 
A  little  below  the  latter  the  visitor  is  pointed  to  the  de- 
serted house  of  the  second  minister  of  the  parish,  Rev. 
Roswell  Hawkes,  who  like  his  brethren  of  the  time  was 
a  farmer  as  well  as  a  minister.  He  came  in  1825,  and 
stayed  till  '39,  leaving  here  to  help  Mary  L3'on  raise 
funds  for  Mt.  Holyoke  seminary.  He  was  the  best  beg- 
gar of  his  time,  and  they  travelled  together  in  a  carriage 
about  the  countrj^  meeting  with  great  success.  Subse- 
quently he  accepted  the  post  of  seminary  steward  at 
South  Hadley,  where  he  remained  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Continuing  along  the  road  which  passes  by  the  spot 
where  the  church  referred  to  above  stood  before  its  re- 
moval, the  visitor  comes  to  a  fork  in  tlie  roads  where  the 
little  red  school-house  used  to  stand  that  harbored  so 
many  of  the  Cummington  boys  who  have  been  ''  heard 
from  "  in  the  battle  of  life.  § 

"  In  the  house  which  stood  here,  Dr.  Bryant's  oldest  child,  CoL  Austin 
Bryant,  was  bom,  and  then  his  second  son,  William  Cullen,  the  latter 
on  the  3d  of  Nov.  1794.  While  he  was  still  a  small  boy  his  father  left 
home  for  a  considerable  sojourn  in  the  Isle  of  France.  Then  his  grand- 
father. Square  Snell,  came  and  took  the  family  to  his  home,  the  present 
lower  Bryant  place. 

•*  Probably  it  is  known  but  to  a  few  that  William  Cullen  Bryant  and 
Henry  L.  Dawes  were  bom  under  the  same  roof.  After  Dr.  Bryant 
quitted  his  first  home,  it  came  into  the  possession, of  the  father  of  the 
Dawes  family,  who  moved  it  half  a  mile  up  the  hill,  and  placed  it  nearly 
opposite  the  fh)nt  of  the  meeting-house,  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading 
southward  from  the  church.  There  it  was  that  Senator  Dawes  was 
bom,  although  his  boyhood  was  largely  passed  in  a  red  house  which 
stands  about  a  mile  to  the  west  and  on  still  higher  ground.  After  Fran- 
cis Dawes  began  life  for  himself,  he  took  this  house  and  built  a  new  one 
for  his  parents,  tearing  do%vn  the  birthplace  of  Bryant  and  his  brother. 
Across  the  road  from  this  house  there  used  to  stand  a  country  store, 
having  over  it  a  hall  in  which  Senator  Dawes  and  the  companions  of 
his  youth  met  often  for  debates." 

§  We  give  the  names  of  some  of  those  who  were  bred  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, all  of  whom  are  supposed  to  have  attended  that  school.  There 
was  Luther  Bradish,  who  lived  a  half  mile  or  more  up  the  hill,  and  bo- 
came  licutcnant-goveraor  of  New  York.  It  is  said  that  ho  made  the 
best  presiding  officer  ever  known  in  the  legislative  annals  of  the  State. 
There  was  Theophilus  Packard,  who  lived  down  in  the  valley,  where  the 
new  Bryant  road  Ixgins  to  descend  toward  the  east  village,  and  Thomas 
Snell,  brother  of  Bryant's  mother,  both  of  whom  became  eminent  doo- 
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WoRTHiNGTON  WES  Settled  in  1765,  and  incorporated 
as  a  town  three  years  later.  It  received  its  name  from 
Col.  Worthington  of  Springfield,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  plantation  of  which  it  was  a  part,  and  a  liberal 
promoter  of  its  interests.  The  town  increased  more 
rapidly  in  population  than  the  majority  of  towns  in  its 
vicinity.  Before  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  contained 
a  larger  population  than  at  the  last  census.  It  now  has 
860  inhabitants,  largely  the  descendants  of  early  settlers. 
Many  of  the  time-honored  customs  of  the  fathers  are 
still  retained  by  their  sons,  such  as  the  neighborhood 
huskings,  the  boarding  around  of  the  school-teacher,  and 
the  reverent  opening  of  town-meeting  with  prayer  by  the 
pastor. 

Houses  erected  a  century  ago  are  still  standing,  in 
which  the  old-fashioned  fire-places  yet  remain,  and  the 
largo  brick  ovens,  though  no  longer  in  common  use,  fail 
not  to  turn  out  their  annual  Thanksgiving  dinner  of  good 
things. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  employment  of  the  people. 
Maple  sugar  and  dairy  products  are  abundant. 

A  Congregational  church  was  erected  at  the  centre  in 
1764.  A  Methodist  church  was  formed  in  the  south-east 
part  of  the  town  in  1828. 

Prof.  Harmon  Niles  is  a  native  of  the  town.  He  was 
educated  under  Prof.  Agassiz,  and,  in  his  special  depai-t- 
ment,  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  and 
lecturers  of  his  time. 

Hon.  Elisha  Brewster,  whose  counsel  was  long  sought 
in  all  important  town  and  personal  matters,  and  who 
for  several  3'ears  held  divers  important  offices  in  the 
State,  died  Nov.  27,  1878,  aged  69  years. 

Enfield  is  comparatively  a  new  town,  having  been 
incorporated  in  1816.     It  embraces  the  territory  formerly 

tors  of  divinity.    There  were  the  brothers  Cullen  and  Charles  Packard, 

I  living  nearest  to  the  school-house  on  the  west,  both  brilliant  scholars. 

!  Charles  Packard,  who  is  now  a  clergyman,  is  the  man  who  Henry  L. 

'  Dawefi  once  predicted  wonid  make  the  most  distinguished  man  of  all 

I  his  school-mates.    Then  there  were  the  three  Trow  brothers,  who  grew 

up  on  a  cross-road  a  little  south  of  the  school-house,  and  who  studied 

'  medicine,  and  are  now  practicing  in  Buckland,  Sunderland  and  East- 

hampton.    Then  there  was  W.  \V.  Mitchell,  who  began  to  teach  school 

nt  15,  and  has  never  failed  to  teach  during  some  part  of  every  year 

since  that  time,  save  one,  although  ho  is  now  over  60.    The  exception 

was  because  of  sickness.    And  there  must  bo  added  to  the  list  the  name 

I  of  one  of  our  most  honored  citizens,  E.  A.  Hubbard.    The  name  of 

Shepherd  Knapp  ought  not  to  be  left  out  while  recounting  the  natives. 

He  went  to  New  York  early  in  life,  and  became  a  clerk  for  Gideon  Leo, 

and  aftern'ords  treasurer  of  Kings  County,  and  the  long-time  president 

of  the  Mechanics*  bank.    Mr.  Lee,  who  in  early  life  travelled  about  in 

Worthington  and  Cummington  as  a  shoemaker,  lived  to  be  mayor  of 

New  York. 


known  as  the  South  Parish  of  Greenwich.  This  parish 
included  not  only  the  south  part  of  Greenwich,  but  also 
portions  of  Belchertown  and  Ware.  A  church  was  built 
in  1786.  Rev.  Joshua  Crosby,  the  iirst  pastor,  was  set- 
tled in  1700.  A  Methodist  church  was  oi^nizcd  in 
1847.  For  thirty  years  previous  to  1820,  Quabbin  whet- 
stones were  the  principal  article  of  export.  Cotton, 
woollen,  and  other  manufactures  have  since  been  estab- 
lished.    Population,  1,023. 

The  remaining  towns  of  this  county,  with  their  respec- 
tive populations  and  dates  of  incorporation,  are  Chester- 
field (a.  d'.  1762—746),  Goshen  (1781—349),  Granby 
(1768—812),  Greenwich  (granted  in  1732—606),  Mid- 
dlefield  (1780—603),  Pelham  (1743—633),  Plainfield 
(1807 — 481),  Prescott  (1822—493),  and  Westhampton 
(1778—556). 

The  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  the  latter  place  was 
Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  grandfather  of  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  D.  D.  He  retained  his  connection  with  this  church 
till  his  death,  a  period  of  58  years.  The  ordination  ser- 
vice was  held  in  a  bam.  Mr.  Hale,  a  man  of  Puritanic 
tj-pe  of  character,  was  proverbial  for  his  promi)tness.  It 
is  said  that  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  could  regulate 
their  clocks  to  a  minute  b}^  the  precision  with  which  he 
met  his  appointments.  * 

Caleb  Strong,  afterwards,  for  several  years,  governor  | 
of  the  State,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Westhampton. 
Pelham  was,  for" a  time,  the  pastorate  of  Stephen  Bur- 
roughs, the  notorious  imposter  and  counterfeiter.  Rev. 
Moses  Hallock,  the  first  pastor  of  Plainfield,  and  for  55 
years  the  incumbent  of  this  parish,  was  also  a  school- 
master,— ^William  Cullen  Brj^ant,  and  several  who  after- 
wards became  foreign  missionaries,  having  been  his 
pupils. 

Most  of  these  men  were  students  of  Cummington  Academy,  and 
many  of  them  went  from  it  to  college.  The  academy  was  opened  in 
1824  or  1825,  and  continued  in  operation  only  15  years ;  but  no  one  will 
dare  to  measure  the  influence  it  has  exerted  on  the  community  and  the 
world  fh)m  the  day  of  its  establishment,  an  influence  that  will  be  felt, 
it  may  be,  while  time  shall  last.  The  teachers  were  Rer.  Francis  J. 
Warner,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  who  is  buried  in  town,  Rev.  Oren 
Cooley,  Rev.  Thomas  Rawson,  and  Zalmon  Richards.  The  building 
where  the  school  was  kept  stands  in  the  east  village,  and  has  been  used 
for  a  dwellhig  almost  40  years. 

*  At  one  time  when  his  Association  was  held  75  miles  from  his  home, 
and  he  had  not  reached  the  place  five  minutes  before  the  meeting  was  to 
opciit  speculation  became  rife  as  to  the  probability  of  his  arrival  within 
the  time.  One  clergj-man,  who  knew  him  better  than  the  rest,  said  if  he 
was  not  theiX5  at  the  appointed  time,  it  would  prove  that  the  town  clock 
was  wrong.  As  minutes  and  half-minutes  wore  a>vay,  curiosity  became 
intense ;  but,  in  the  last  half-minute,  Mr.  Hale  drove  up  in  his  "  One- 
Hoss  Shay,'*  entered  the  meeting-house,  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
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MIDDLESEX    COUNTY, 


BY  PROF.  L.  F.  GRIFFIN. 


Middlesex  Coxtntt  contains  some  of  the  oldest  settle- 
ments in  Massachusetts.  Only  Plymouth  County,  and, 
perhaps,  the  city  of  Salem  in  Essex  County,  can  boast 
settlements  of  an  earlier  date. 

The  first  division  of  the  State  into  counties  occurred  in 
1643,  and  Middlesex  was  one  of  the  four  then  formed. 
Excepting  Suffolk  it  is  the  most  populous  count}'  of  the 
old  Bay  State.  It  also  contains  within  its  limits  the  ear- 
liest battle-fields  of  the  Revolution,  though,  by  the 
annexation  of  Charlestown  to  Boston,  Bunker  Hill  no 
longer  belongs  to  it  geographically ;  yet  it  is  still  a  por- 
tion of  Middlesex  in  all  its  history.  The  first  seat  of 
learning  in  the  Colonies,  too,  is  in  the  count}'^,  and  her 
manufactures  have  given  American  industry  a  world-wide 
reputation. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  county  was  at 
Watertown,  and  it  was  made  by  a  company  of  Puritans 
earl}'  in  1 630.  Cambridge  dates  fVom  the  same  year,  though 
it  appears  to  have  been  later  in  the  season  when  the  set- 
tlers, with  their  ministers,  Thomas  Hooker  and  Samuel 
Stone,  located  there.  Its  first  name  was  New  Town. 
Those  who^made  the  first  company  formed  three  settle- 
ments,— Dorchester,  Roxbury,  and  Watertown.  Some 
of  Matthew  Craddock's  men  had  already  visited  Medford, 
and  a  permanent  settlement  there  was  begun  the  same 
year ;  perhaps  houses  had  already  been  erected  and  occu- 
pied by  the  temporary  residents  engaged  in  fishing. 

The  Indians  of  the  vicinity  were  few  in  number,  as 
they  had  been  nearly  destroyed  a  few  3'ears  before  by  a 
plague.     Those  left  manifested  a  friendl}'  disposition. 

In  1631,  a  grant  of  land  was  made  to  Governor  Win- 
throp,  near  the  Mystic  River;  and  he  erected  a  house 
there,  and  laid  out  a  farm.  He  also  built  a  small  vessel 
named  "  The  Blessing  of  the  Ba}',"  the  real  beginning  of 
ship-building  at  Medford,  an  interest  that  afterward  was 
of  primary  importance  in  building  up  the  town.  The 
same  year  Governor  Winthrop  induced  Matthew  Crad- 
dock  to  enlarge  the  settlement  already  commenced  ;  and 
the  "great  house"  was  erected  that  year,  and  still 
stands. 

The  first  winter,  the  settlers,  not  knowing  the  spirit  of 
the  natives,  selected  a  site  for  a  garrison.     Since  Cam- 


bridge, or  New  Town,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  selected 
for  the  residences  of  the  rulers,  that  place  was  fortified. 
But  as,  the  next  year,  it  was  decided  to  make  Boston  the 
capital,  the  fortifications  at  Cambridge  were  abandoned. 

The  year  1640  saw  two  new  settlements  made  in  this 
county,  one  at  Reading,  and  the  other  at  Woburn. 

The  people  of  Charlestown,  believing  that  their  terri- 
tories were  too  contracted,  asked  and  obtained  a  grant  of 
land  farther  inland  May  24, 1640.  The  location  of  their 
grant  was  at  a  place  known  as  a  favorite  residence  of 
Indians.  The  new  grant  included,  besides  Woburn,  the 
present  towns  of  Winchester,  Wilmington,  and  Burling- 
ton. A  committee  was  formed,  November  4,  to  set  the 
bounds  of  the  new  town,  and  to  settle  such  worthy  men 
of  Charlestown  as  might  be  willing  to  reside  inland ;  and 
the  records  of  Woburn  commence  the  same  year.  Ed- 
ward Con  vers  built  the  first  house,  near  Convers' 
Bridge.  The  church,  however,  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty in  effecting  an  oi*ganization,  chiefly  because  no  one 
could  be  found  read}'  to  settle  with  them  as  their  minister. 
But  finally  Thomas  Carter  was  secured,  a  town  charter 
obtained,  so  separating  them  from  the  parent  town,  on 
Oct.  6,  1642 ;  and  Mr.  Carter  was  ordained  December 
2d  of  the  same  year. 

One  other  distinct  settlement  already  made  deserves 
especial  notice,  since  it  was  the  first  inland  settlement, 
the  ancient  town  of  Concord.  The  place  was  known 
among  the  Indians  as  Musketaquid,  and,  for  many  years, 
it  was  one  of  the  principal  villages  of  the  Massachusetts 
tribe.  It  owed  allegiance  to  their  great  king,  Nanepash- 
emet,  who  lived  in  Medford,  near  Mystic  Pond,  in  a  house 
raised  upon  a  scaffold. 

The  first  step  taken  in  forming  the  new  settlement  was 
to  obtain  a  grant  of  six  miles  square  from  the  General 
Court  at  its  session  at  New  Town,  Sept.  2,  1635.  This 
grant  named  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley,  and  Maj.  Simon  Wil- 
lard,  and  included  with  them  about  twelve  other  families. 
Then  the  land  was  purchased  from  the  Indians,  and  the 
settlement  began.  Later,  when,  as  a  result  of  Mr. 
Eliot's  labors,  many  of  the  Indians  had  accepted  Chris- 
tianity, provision  was  made  for  them. 

By  the  year  1656,  the  town  had  become  a  place  of  con- 
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siderable  importance.  In  that  year,  finding  their  pastur- 
age insufficient,  thej  asked,  and  obtained,  a  new  grant, 
including  the  present  towns  of  Acton  and  Ashby.  In  the 
same  year,  the  Shepard  and  Law  families  commenced  a 
permanent  settlement  upon  this  new  grant.  But  for 
about  three-quarters  of  a  century,  until  1735,  the  grant 
continued  a  part  of  the  parent  town. 

Middlesex  County  was  not  found  wanting  during  King 
Philip's  ^ar.  At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Brook- 
field,  a  few  men  from  this  county  were  present,  and,  after 
the  wounding  of  the  commander,  Lieut.  Simon  Davis  of 
Concord  assumed  conmiand.  And,  too,  when  the  news 
of  the  danger  there  reached  Concord,  a  party  at  once 
went  to  tlie  rescue.  The  fii'st  events  of  this  war 
that  actually  belonged  to  this  county  were  in  the 
early  part  of  1676.  In  Februarj^  Abraham  and  Isaac 
Shepard  of  Concord,  fearing  the  Indians,  stationed  their 
3'onnger  sister,  about  15  years  of  age,  to  keep  watch 
while  they  threshed  the  grain  in  the  barn.  But  the  Ind- 
ians came  upon  her  unawares,  and  carried  her  off  a  cap- 
tive, and  then  killed  her  brothers.  However,  while  the 
Indians  slept,  probably  rendered  stupid  by  liquor,  she 
made  her  escape,  even  taking  the  saddle  away  from  the 
head  of  her  keeper,  and,  by  riding  all  night,  returned  to 
the  settlement. 

The  next  attack  was  upon  Groton.  **  A  body  of  sav- 
ages entered  the  town  on  the  2nd  of  March,  plundered 
several  houses;  and  canied  off  a  number  of  cattle.  On 
the  9th,  they  ambushed  four  men  who  were  driving  their 
carts,  killed  one,  and  took  a  second,  but  while  they  were 
disputing  about  the  manner  of  putting  him  to  death,  he 
escaped.  On  the  13th,  about  400  of  these  people 
assaulted  Groton  again.  The  inhabitants,  alarmed  by  the 
recent  destruction  of  Lancaster,  had  retreated  into  five 
garrisoned  houses.  Four  of  these  were  within  musket 
shot  of  each  other.  The  fifth  stood  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile.  Between  the  four  neighboring  ones  were  gathered 
all  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  morn- 
ing, two  Indians  showed  themselves  behind  a  hill  near 
one  of  the  four  garrisons,  with  an  intention  to  decoy  the 
inhabitants  out  of  their  fortifications.  The  alarm  was 
immediately  given.  A  considerable  part  of  the  men  in 
this  garnson,  and  several  from  the  next,  imprudently 
went  out  to  surprise  them,  when  a  large  body,  in  ambush 
for  the  purpose,  arose  instantaneously  and  fired  upon 
them.  The  English  fled.  The  unganisoned  houses  were 
then  set  on  fire."  The  entire  town  was  burned,  except 
the  four  garrisons,  which  successfully  resisted  all  hostile 
attempts  upon  them. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  an  alarm  was  raised  that  1,500 
Indians  were  about  to  attack  Sudbury.    They  had  already 


burned  several  houses,  and  killed  two  citizens.  A  com- 
pany from  Watertown,  aided  by  some  citizens,  attacked 
them  on  the  east  side  of  Concord  River,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  Some  citizens  of  Concord  went  to  their 
relief,  but  were  surrounded  by  savages  near  the  garrison 
house  of  Walter  Haines,  and  were  destroyed. 

The  attack  upon  Marlborough  occurred  late  in  March, 
1676.  A  party  of  Indians  here  killed  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  set  fire  to  their  houses.  A  companj'  sent  from 
Concord  to  defend  the  place  was  totally  destro3'ed,  and 
two  other  companies  from  Boston  met  a  similar  fate. 
These  companies,  under  Capts.  Wadsworth  and  Smith, 
were  led  into  an  ambuscade  near  Sudburj',  surrounded 
by  about  300  natives,  and  destroyed. 

An  attack  upon  Chelmsford  was  made  by  the  Indians 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Merrimac.  Overpowering 
the  inhabitants,  they  put  all  to  death  indiscriminately, 
not  even  sparing  the  babes  at  their  mother's  breast. 
At  about  the  same  time,  the}"  burned  the  house  of  Mr. 
Ezra  Eames,  near  Concord,  killed  his  wife,  and  cap- 
tured his  children.  A  few  da3's  later,  they  took  a 
young  woman,  16  years  of  age,  and  carried  her  away 
captive. 

In  1724-5,  Capt.  John  Love  well  of  Dunstable,  at  the 
head  of  a  compan}'  of  600  men,  induced  hy  the  offer  of  a 
generous  bounty  for  scalps  (£100) ,  made  three  expedi- 
tions against  the  Indians,  in  the  last  of  which,  surprised 
at  a  place  called  Pigwacket,  in  Maine,  he  lost  his  life. 

Sixteen  of  the  towns  at  present  in  the  county  were 
chartered  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  all  but 
twelve  of  the  remainder  during  the  next  hundred  years. 
So  rapidly  did  this  locaUty  develop  its  resources  and  add 
to  its  population. 

To  the  call  to  engage  in  the  struggle  for  national 
independence,  the  towns,  of  Middlesex  responded  nobly. 
''  No  power  on  earth,"  said  the  people  of  Concord,  "  can 
agreeably  to  our  constitution,  take  from  us  our  rights,  or 
any  part  of  them,  without  our  consent."  Framingham 
replied  that  "  it  is  our  absolute  duty  to  defend,  by  ever}' 
constitutional  measure,  our  dear  privileges,  purchased 
with  so  much  blood  and  treasure."  Medford,  Acton, 
Stoneham,  Groton,  Pepperell  and  Shirley  spoke  with 
equal  decision.  *'  Death,"  said  Marlborough,  "  is  more 
eligible  than  slavery." 

The  real  conunencement  of  the  Revolution  belongs  to 
this  county.  The  towns  of  Lexington  and  Concord, 
especially,  in  this  county,  will  be  forever  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  the  first  armed  encounter  between  the  British 
and  the  American  forces,  in  connection  with  that  great 
contest.  On  the  night  of  April  18,  1775,  Paul  Revere  of 
Boston,  having  eluded  the  British  sentinels,  and  escaped 
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across  Charles  River  into  the  countr}',  with  all  despatch 
;  spread  abroad  information  of  an  intended  march  of  a  de- 
tachment of  British  troops,  800  strong,  commanded  by 
Lieut. -Col.  Smith,  to  seize  the  provincial  stores  and 
cannon  at  Concord.  The  alarm,  by  means  of  church 
bells,  bonfires,  and  other  preconcerted  signals,  was  given 
at  once,  and,  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  about  130 
militia-men  were  assembled  under  arms  on  Lexington 
Common,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  John  Parker. 
Just  at  daybreak,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  com- 


silently,  stood  their  ground,  and  held  their  ranks.  Pit- 
cairn  then  commanded  his  men  to  fire.  A  heavy  dis- 
charge of  muskets  followed,  and  seven  ♦  men  fell,  f 
After  this  volley,  Capt.  Parker  ordered  his  men  to  dis- 
perse. The  British  drew  up  on  the  Common,  discharged 
their  pieces,  gave  three  cheers,  and  then,  after  a  halt  of 
about  half  an  hour,  pushed  on  towards  Concord.  By 
this  time  the  country  round  about  had  become  thoroughly 
alarmed.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Concord  people  were  al- 
ready busily  employed  removing  and  secreting  the  coveted 
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manded'by  Maj.  Pitcami,  was  discovered  approaching 
the  village.  The  alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  militia-men 
at  once  paraded  in  two  ranks  on  the  Common,  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  meeting-house.  After  a  brief  halt,  to  allow 
the  rest  of  the  detachment  to  come  up,  the  British 
advanced,  almost  on  the  run,  Maj.  Pitcairn,  meanwhile, 
riding  in  front  and  shouting :  "  Disperse,  ye  rebels  ;  dis- 
perse, disperse!"     The  "rebels,"  however,  firmly  and 

•  The  killed  were  Jonas  Parker,  Isaac  Muzzey,  Jonathan  Harrington, 
Jr.,  Caleb  HaiTington,  Rol)crt  Monroe,  Samuel  Hadlcy  and  John 
Brown.  The  last  two  were  pursued  and  killed  after  they  had  left  the 
Common.  Asahel  Porter  of  \Vol)um,  a  prisoner  taken  by  the  British 
on  the  march,  was  killed  while  attempting  to  ctroct  his  escape. 

t  In  1709,  a  small  monument  was  erected  to  mark  the  spot  of  the  first 


stores;  while,  on  the  other,  the  patriot  military  were 
hastily  gathering  from  near  and  from  far.  When,  at 
length,  the  enemy  came  in  sight,  there  were  not  less  than 
150  minute-men  who  had  already  reported  for  duty ;  and 
a  part  under  Col.  Barrett,  and  a  part  under  Maj.  But- 
trick  I  —  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  the 
town  —  had  been  drawn  up  in  battle  array  just  beyond 
the  North  Bridge,  across  Concord  Biver,  and  were  pre- 

bloodshed  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Recently,  a  more  fitting  memo- 
rial of  the  event  has  been  erected,  consisting  of  a  colossal  bi-onze  statue 
of  a  Revolutionary  minute-man,  elevated  upon  a  lofty  pedestal  of  gran- 
ite, with  appropriate  sculptures  in  bas-relief. 

X  Maj.  Buttrick,  it  Is  said,  has  the  honor  of  having  issued  the  first 
order  to  fire  on  the  royal  troops  —  **  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 
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pared  to  offer  the  invaders,  if  necessary,  a  stubborn 
resistance.  During  the  brief,  but  decisive  engagement 
which  followed,  several  were  killed  on  both  sides,  includ- 
ing Captain  Isaac  Da\is  of  Acton.  The  British,  mean- 
while, discomfited  by  this  unexpectedly  warm  reception, 
disappointed  in  regard  to  finding  the  stores  in  quest  of 
which  the}'  had  been  dispatched,  and  fearing,  withal,  lest 
in  case  of  further  delay  on  their  part,  swarms  of  enraged 
patriots  might  descend  upon  them  and  prevent  their 
return,  at  length  commenced  their  disastrous  retreat — 
followed  along  the  road  to  Lexington  by  the  provin- 
cials, who  inflicted  upon  them  -serious  injury,  "WTiile 
passing  through  Lincoln,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Lexington  men,  and  shaq^ly  pursued,  the  latter  maintain- 
ing a  galling  fire  upon  them  from  behind  trees,  buildings 
and  walls,  and  heading  them  off,  and  seriously  harassing 
them  at  every  turn  of  the  road.  About  a  mile  below 
Lexington  Common,  the  British  were  saved  from  total 
rout  and  destruction  by  the  timely  arrivalj^  with  reinforce- 
ments, of  Lord  Percy.  Even  as  it  was,  the  royal  troops, 
on  finally  reaching  Boston,  were  thoroughly  exhausted, 
and  as  completely  demoralized. 

Some  one  has  said  that,  so  far  as  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose  of  the  Americans  was  concerned,  the  American 
Revolution  was  begun*  by  the  determination  of  the 
farmers  of  Middlesex  County  to  resist  British  assault 
by  marching  upon  the  North  Bridge  at  Concord.,  f 

The  people  everj-where  bore  insults  and  annoyances 
with  the  utmost  calmness.  Minute-men  were  every- 
where, and  the  people  in  everj'^  possible  way  were  get- 
ting stores  of  ammunition  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Not  a  red-coat  could  be  seen  anywhere  but  he  was  fol- 
lowed, and  his  errand  discovered. 

For  some  time  it  was  evident  that  Gen.  Gage  was 
preparing  to  occup^^  the  heights  of  Charlestown  or  Dor- 
chester, probably  the  latter.  The  provincials  had  al- 
ready examined  the  gi'ound  for  fortifications,  and  breast- 
works had  been  recommended  at  the  present  site  of  the 
McLean  Asylum  and  on  Prospect  Hill,  with  redoubts 
upon  Winter  and  Bunker  bills,  provided  with  cannon. 
This  was  referred  to  a  council  of  war,  approved,  and  a 
part  of  the  works  at  once  constructed.  As  Gage's  plan 
to  seize  Dorchester  became  known,  it  was  at  once  deter- 
mined to  seize  and  fortify  Bunker  Hill. 

On  Frida}',  June  16,  orders  w^re  issued  to  Col.  Wil- 
liam Prescott,  and  the  commanding  ofllcers  of  Frye's 

•  How  impressive  the  crisis  now  reached !  The  action  at  Lexington 
and  Concord  roused  the  whole  country,  and  precipitated  the  long-impend- 
ing conflict.  Tlie  night  before  these  battles,  there  were  few  people  in 
the  Colonies,  probably,  who  expected  that  any  blood  would  be  shed  In 
the  contest.  **  The  night  after,"  says  Bancroft,  "  the  king's  governor 
and  the  king's  army  found  themselves  closely  beleaguered  in  Boston. 


and  Bridge's  regiments,  with  a  fatigae  party  of  two 
hundred  Connecticut  troops,  under  Thomas  Knowlton, 
and  the  artillery  of  Capt.  Samuel  Gridley,  in  all  about 
twelve  hundred  men,  to  go,  supplied  with  a  da^^s  pro- 
visions and  intrenching  tools,  and  seize  and  fortify 
Bunker  Hill,  under  the  chief  engineer,  Col.  Richard 
Gridley.  The  detachment  paraded  on  Cambridge  Com- 
mon, and  about  nine  in  the  evening,  after  prayer  for 
their  safetj^  and  success  by  President  Langdon  of  Har- 
vard College,  they  marched  to  Charlestown,  Headed  by 
Prescott.  After  setting  a  guard  at  the  Neck,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Bunker  Hill,  but  considering  that  to  be  too  far 
from  the  shipping,  it  was  decided  to  intrench  Breed's 
Hill,  as  better  suited  to  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 
Gridley  marked  out  the  plan,  and  about  midnight  the 
work  coDMuenced. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  British  were  aston- 
ished to  see  such  works  thrown  up  in  so  short  a  time, 
and,  as  it  were,  almost  in  their  face  and  eyes.  Gage 
was  thunderstruck,  while,  fix)m  the  ships  of  war  and  a 
mortar  on  Copp's  Hill,  was  commenced  a  cannonade 
sufficient  to  appall  the  stoutest  heart.  A  council  of  war, 
called  immediately,  decided  that  the  Americans  must  be 
dislodged  at  all  hazards,  and  their  works  destroyed; 
and,  despite  different  advice.  Gage  determined  to  make 
the  attack  in  front. 

At  about  one  o'clock,  in  plain  sight  of  the  Americans, 
a  British  force  of  2,000  men  bore  away  from  Boston  for 
Moulton's  Point,  near  Breed's  Hill,  Gen.  Howe  com- 
manding the  right,  and  Gen.  Pigot  the  left  wing.  On 
the  American  side,  the  militaiy  force  under  arms  did  not 
exceed  1,500  men.  Col.  Prescott  was  the  fii'st  in  com- 
mand, Knowlton,  Stark  and  Putnam  being  active  and 
efficient  in  various  ways.  The  British  columns  under 
Pigot  advanced  to  a  simultaneous  attack  a  little  after  2^ 
o'clock.  With  their  scarlet  uniforms  and  flashing  armor 
they  presented  a  formidable  appearance.  A  tremendous 
volley  of  musketry  from  the  Americans,  however,  levelled 
nearly  the  whole  ftont  rank  of  the  British  troops.  Again 
and  again  the  latter  advanced,  only  to  recoil  imder  the 
effective  and  unremitting  fire  of  the  Americans,  until  at 
length  they  staggered  and  retreated  in  more  or  less  dis- 
order. Howe's  division,  in  like  manner,  was  received 
by  a  sheeted  and  deadly  fire  that  soon  forced  it  into  con- 
fUsion  and  precipitate  retreat.  A  second  attempt  to 
storm  the  American  position  was  no  more  successftil. 

t  In  1835,  a  granite  obelisk,  28  feet  high,  including  the  base,  54 
feet  broad,  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  first  British  soldiers  fell, 
with  a  suitable  inscription.  The  spot  is  one  of  great  rural  beauty, 
the  road  along  which  the  troops  marched  having  been  many  years 
closed,  and  the  bridge  over  which  the  first  volleys  of  the  Revolution 
flew  having  long  since  disappeared. 
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lu  the  face  of  a  continuous  fire  the  British  pressed  for- 
ward, but  before  the  volleys,  aimed  with  the  fatal  skill 
of  sharp-shooters,  they  again  gave  wa3',  and  retreated  in 
greater  confusion  than  before.  It  was  now  discovered 
by  tiie  Americans  that  their  ammunition  was  nearly 
exhausted;  accordingly,  when  the  engagement  was  re- 
newed, Prescott  gave  the  order  to  retreat,  which,  after 
pouring  with  their  last  round  of  ammunition  into  the 
ranks  of  the  advancing  foe  a  parting  and  murderous 
volley,  they  proceeded  to  do  in  comparatively  good 
order,  Prescott  himself  being  one  of  the  very  last  to 
leave  the  redoubt. 

As  they  thus  abandoned  their  position,  they  received 
fh)m  the  enemy  a  destructive  volley,  when  the  brave 
Warren*  fell,  shot  through  the  head  with  a  bullet. 
The  result  of  the  battle,  though  a  defeat,  yet  had  all  the 
moral  effect  of  a  victor}\  The  Americans  had  not  only 
"  smelled  gunpowder" :  they  had  met,  and  had  repeat- 
edly seen  superior  numbers  of  the  disciplined  soldiers  of 
England  retreat  before  their  fire !  and,  in  consequence, 
were  confirmed  in  their  trust  that  theh*  liberties  would  be 
preserved.  Well  may  New  England's  poet  exultantly 
exclaim :  — 

"  Hail  to  the  mom,  when  first  they  stood 
On  Banker's  height, 
And  fearless  stemmed  the  invading  flood, 
And  wrote  onr  dearest  rights  in  blood, 
And  mowed  in  ranl:s  the  hireling  brood, 

In  desperate  fight! 
Oh,  'twas  a  proud,  cxnjting  day, 
For  even  onr  fallen  fortunes  lay 
In  light." 

•When,  Sept.  12,  1786,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
attempted  to  sit  at  Concord,  about  one  hundred  men, 
led  by  one  Capt.  Job  Shattuck  of  Groton,  and  Matthew 
and  Sylvanus  Smith  of  Shirley,  encamped  in  the  vicin- 
ity, with  a  view  to  preventing  the  transaction  of  any 
business.  On  the  morning  when  the  court  was  to  meet, 
they  formed,  but  presented  a  wretched  appearance ; 
indeed,  they  were  little  more  than  a  mob.  But  the  dis- 
turbance was  so  great  that  the  judges  finall}'  decided  to 
leave  the  place  without  holding  a  court.  Similar  pro- 
ceedings occurred  in  several  other  counties  in  the  State. 
After  a  few  months,  however,  the  wholesome  presence 
of  the  militia,  under  Maj.  Gen.  Lincoln,  effectually  dis- 
persed these  mobs,  and  put  to  a  perpetual  end  the  infa- 
'  mous  so-called  "  Shays'  Rebellion." 

The  growth  of  this  county  has  been  marvellous.  Its 
citizens  have  always  generously  participated  in  whatever 
has  interested  or  concerned  the  whole  country.     When 

*  The  death  of  Warren,  one  of  the  most  guileless  as  well  as  gallant 

(  of  patriots,  was  the  occasion  of  profound  and  uniyersal  sorrow.    In  the 

centre  of  the  grounds  included  within  the  redoubt  of  the  ofd-time  battle- 


the  Rebellion  broke  out  in  1861,  her  sons  were  first  on 
the  field.  The  first  northern  men  slain  in  the  memorable 
riot  at  Baltimore  belonged  to  old  Middlesex,  the  *' gal- 
lant sixth  "  being  the  ver}^  earliest  regiment  to  respond 
to  the  President's  call  to  arms,  and  to  fiy  to  the  defence 
of  the  beleaguered  capital.  And  all  through  that  long 
and  cruel  war  it  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  Middlesex 
never  failed  to  do  her  duty. 

Towns. 

Lowell,  a  city  of  40,928  inhabitants,  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  vast  water-power  furnished  by  the  Mer- 
rimac  River.  This  locality  was  once  a  favorite  fishing- 
ground  for  the  Indians,  and  one  tribe  had  its  village, 
named  Wamesit,  near  the  site  of  the  present  cit}'. 

In  1821,  Messrs.  Nathan  Appleton  and  Patrick  Tracy 
Jackson,  the  proprietors  of  successful  colton-mills  at 
Waltham,  were  attracted  by  the  great  uuemploj-ed 
water-power  furnished  by  Pawtucket  Falls,  and  soon  the 
idea  of  gaining  "  all  the  power  of  the  Merrimac  River  " 
completely  possessed  them.  So  thoy  purchased  the 
stock  of  the  old  Pawtucket  Canal  Company,  and  four 
farms  of  about  four  hundred  acres,  where  now  stantls 
the  most  densel}-  populated  part  of  Lowell,  for  from  one 
to  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  Shortly  a  hundred 
new  houses  stood  on  these  farms,  and  in  1822,  a  line  of 
stages  was  established  with  Boston.  The  first  paper, 
called  the  "  Chelmsford  Courier,"  was  started  in  1824, 
and  the  Mechanic  Phalanx,  the  first  military'  company,  was 
organized  July  4,  1825.  The  Central  Bridge  Company 
was  formed  the  same  year.  Near  the  close  of  that  year, 
the  Middlesex  Mechanics*  Association  was  also  incorpo- 
rated. Thus  the  town  sprang  into  existence,  with  all  its 
leading  institutions,  almost  immediately  after  the  pur- 
chase of  the  water-power. 

The  town  of  Lowell  was  chartered  as  a  separate  c6ra- 
munit}'  March  1, 1826,  with  a  population  of  about  2,000. 
In  1835,  because  of  ''  the  want  of  executive  power,  and 
the  loose  and  irresponsible  manner  in  which  money  for 
municipal  purposes  is  granted  and  expended,"  a  conunittee 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  city  charter,  Luther  Lane  was 
chairman,  and  the  charter  proposed  was  adopted  April 
11,  1836.  In  the  ten  years  since  its  organization  as  a 
town,  the  population  had  increased  to  17,633.  The 
Railroad  Bank  was  estabhshed  in  1831,  and  the  Police 
Court  two  years  later. 

In  1830,  Patrick  T.  Jackson  undertook  the  Boston  &  j 
Lowell  Railroad,  one  of  the  earUest  to  carry  both  freight 

field  on  Breed's  Hill,  now  stands  the  obelisk  known  as  Bunker  Hill 
monument,  a  square  shaft  of  Quincy  granite,  221  feet  in  height,  31  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  15  at  the  top. 
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and  passengers.    When  completed,  in  1835,  this  lauda- 
ble enterprise  had  cost  the  sum  of  $1,800,000. 


erected   in   Monument   Square  in   1864,   and  is  cher- 
ished  as   one    of   Lowell's    most  precious  memorials. 


THE  COUNTY  JAIL,    LOWELL. 


The  Lowell  Cemetery  dates  from 
area  of  about  45  acres.  This 
* '  garden  of  graves,"  largely  the 
work  of  Oliver  M.  Whipple,  is 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  Con- 
cord River,  one  mile  from  the  city. 
It  is  laid  out  in  the  French  stj^le, 
with  long,  serpentine  avenues, 
shaded  by  forest  trees,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  burial-places 
in  the  State. 

During  the  Rebellion,  Lowell 
furnished  5,022  men,  of  whom 
450  were  in  the  navy.  The  first 
in  the  field  came  from  Lowell, 
and  this  city  was  the  first  to  make 
provision  for  the  families  of  vol- 
unteers. Of  the  old  sixth  regi- 
ment, which  was  ordered  out  im- 
mediately after  the  fall  of  Fort 
Sumter,  four  companies  came 
from  this  city,  and  Addison  O. 
Whitney,  Luther  C.  Ladd,  and 
Charles  A.  Taylor,  killed  at  Bal- 
timore, belonged  in  Lowell.  A 
monument  to  their  memory  was 


1841,  and  has  an 


^ 


THE  CODRT-RODSE,  LOWELL. 


I  Lowell  owes  its  origin  and  subsequent  growth  to  the 
introduction  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures. 

The  first  corporation  formed 
was  the  Merrimack.  This  was 
incorporated  Feb.  6,  1822,  with 
Warren  Dutton  as  president,  and 
a  capital  of  $G00,000  ;  but  it  has 
been  increased  to  $2,500,000. 
The  corporation  first  built  a 
dam  across  Pawtucket  Falls,  then 
widened  and  deepened  the  canal, 
and  erected  mills.  The  first  w  as 
completed  and  started   Sept.   1, 

1823,  and  the  first  return  t?f  cloth 
was  made  in  November.  Kirk 
Boott  was  the  first  treasurer  and 
agent,  and  Ezra  Worthen  super- 
intendent—  he,  however,  died  in 

1824,  and  his  place  was  supplied 
by  Warren  Colbum,  famous  for 
a  series  of  arithmetics.  The 
founders  had,  from  the  first,  con- 
templated calico  printing.  Allen 
Pollard  made  here  the  first  at- 
tempt at  this  line  of  goods  in  this 
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country ;  but  it  proved  a 
failure.  Henry  Burrows 
became  superintendent  of 
this  enterprise  in  1855. 
His  skill,  supplemented  by 
that  of  his  chemist,  Sam- 
uel L.  Dana,  gave  their 
prints  a  fame  that  is  world- 
wide. The  company  have 
five  mills  and  print-works. 
In  1825,  the  old  Locks 
and  Canal  Company  was 
re-organized,  and  into  its 
hands  was  committed  the 
sole  control  of  the  water- 
power.  Their  business  has 
boon  to  furnish  land  and 
water-power;  build  mills, 
and  fill  them  with  machin- 
er}-.  They  constructed  all 
the  canals  to  convey  water 
lo  the  several  mills,  and, 
for  twenty  3'eai-s,  kept  in 
operation  two  machine- 
shops  and  a  saw-mill.  In 
1845,  tlie  Lowell  Machine 
Company  was  organized  to 
do  this  last  work. 


LAPD  JLHD  WUITMEY  I10N1IM£MT|  LOlTEIiL* 

A  List  of  LowelVs  Manufacturing  Corporal  ions. 


XAME. 

The  Hamilton  Manu&ctaring  Company, 
Appleton  Company,     . 
Lowell  Company, 
Middlesex  Company,  . 

Suffolk, 

Tremont  Mills,     .... 

Lawrence, 

Lowell  Bleacheiy, 
Boott  &  Cotton  MUls,  . 
Massachusetts,     .... 


Incorpo- 
ration. 


Capital. 


1825, 
1828, 
1828, 
1830, 
1831, 
1831, 
1831, 
1832, 
1835, 
1839, 


f  000,000  00 
600,000  00 

2,000,000  00 
500,000  00 
600,000  00 
600,000  00 

1,500,000  00 
300,000  00 

1,200,000  00 

1,800,000  00 


These  are  the  large  corpor- 
ations. There  are  also  some 
smaller  companies,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Sterling 
Mills,  with  40  flannel  looms ;  the 
Faulkner,  with  88  looms  ;  and 
the  Hosiery  Company,  engaged 
in  making  women's  hose.  The 
American  Bolt  Company  emplo}^ 
one  hundred  hands.  Wood,  Sher- 
wood &  Company  manufacture 
fine  plated  goods ;  '  the  Thorn- 
dike    Manufacturing    Company, 


ST.  ANNE'S  EPXSCOPAIi  CHURCH,  IX>W£LL. 


elastic  goods  ;  and  the  Bel- 
videre  Woollen  Company, 
Charles  A.  Stott,  agent, 
run  86  looms.  These  are 
not  all,  but  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  industries  of 
this  busy  city. 

The  scenery  around  the 
city  of  Lowell  presents 
many  points  of  marked  in- 
terest to  every  lover  of  the 
beautiful.  From  the  heights 
of  Centralville  on  the  left 
bank,  and  from  Bclvidere 
on  the  right,  especially, 
the  whole  panorama  of  the 
city  appears  spread  out  be- 
neath, with  the  river  wind- 
ing its  way  between  sur- 
rounding hills,  while  for  a 
background  to  the  picture, 
Wachusett,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire, 
tower  in  grandeur. 

The  city,  too,  can  boast 
many  handsome  buildings. 
The  county  jail  is  usually 
considered  to  be  the  finest, 
though  the  court-house  is 
not  far  behind  in  architectural  beauty.  Built  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  this  stands  on  an  elevated  site  in  a  shaded  en- 
closure, on  Gorham  Street.  The  city  has  good  schools,  ♦ 
64  in  number ;  six  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$2,350,000,  and  six  savings  banks ;  a  public  library  of 
13,000  volumes  ;  and  a  course  of  lectures  is  maintained 
each  season,  usually  in  Huntington  Hall.  There  are  three 
papers, — the  "Lowell  Daily  Courier,"  which  succeeded 
the  "  Chelmsford  Courier,"  now  published  by  Marden  & 
Rowell;  the  "Vox  Populi,"  a 
semi- weekly,  started  in  1841, 
published  by  Stone  &  Huse  ;  and 
the  "  Times,"  published  by  E.  A. 
Hills. 

There  are  27  religious  denom- 
inations in  the  city.  The  first 
formed  was  St.  Anne's,  Episco- 
pal, and  it  possesses  a  substantial 
stone  structure  that  was  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  A.  V.  Griswold, 

•  To  Warren  Colbum,  the  mathemat- 
ician, and  Dr.  Edson,  Lowell  is  indebted 
for  its  present  system  of  public  schools. 
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March  26,  1825.  The  first  rector  was  Rev.  T.  Edson, 
D.  D.,  who  still  remains,  and  has  always  exerted  a 
powerM  influence  in  the  city. 

Kirk  Boott  was  the  first  treasurer  and  agent  of  the 
Merrimack  corporation.  He  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1 79 1 , 
and  educated  at  Rugby  School,  England.  He  entered 
Harvard,  but  did  not  complete  his  course.  He  served 
five  years  in  the  British  army,  and  fought  under  Welling- 
ton. He  so  infused  his  spirit  into  the  place,  that,  for 
fifteen  years,  its  history  was  practically  his  oWn.  He 
was  the  leading  man  of  Dr.  Edson's  parish.  His  death 
occurred  in  1837. 

Benjamin  F.  Butleif ,  one  of  Lowell's  most  eminent  law- 
yers, was  bom  in  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  Nov.  5,  1818; 
graduated  at  WaterviUe  (Colby  Universit}-)  in  1838 ; 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and,  in  1860,  was 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  displayed  great  executive  ability,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  major  general.  At  its  close  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  and  has  been  a  member  nearly  all  the  time 
since. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer,  actively  identified  for  many  years  with 
the  material  interests  of  the  cit}',  came  to  Lowell  when  a 
mere  boy,  and  was  first  employed  as  a  drug  clerk.  In 
1838  he  began  his  experiments  with  patent  medicines, 
and  soon  obtained  a  degree  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  part  owner  of  several  corporations,  and 
of  the  New  York  "  Tribune."  He  died,  July  3,  1878, 
from  insanity. 

Cambridge,  so  called  from  Cambridge,  Eng.,  is  the 
seat  of  Harvard  University,  one  of  the  shire  towns  of 
the  count)^  and  the  second  in  size.  Population,  39,634. 
It  comprises  four  sections, — North  Cambridge,  Cam- 
bridge proper,  where  the  University  is  located;  East 
Cambridge,  formerly  Lechmere's  Point ;  and  Cambridge- 
port.  East  Cambridge  is  connected  with  Charlestown 
by  Prison  Point  Bridge,  and  with  Boston  by  the  Lowell 
Railroad  and  Cragie's  Bridge.  Carabridgeport  is  con- 
nected with  Boston  by  West  Boston  Bridge,  6,190  feet 
long,  a  fine  structure,  furnished  with  a  draw.  There  are 
also  bridges  connecting  the  city  with  Brookline  and 
Brighton. 

Early  in  1631,  Lieut.-Gov.  Dudley,  and  Secretary 
Bradstreet,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement,  commenced 
the  erection  of  houses  in  Cambridge.  The  next  year, 
' '  the  Braintree  company  removed  to  New  Town.  These 
were  Mr.  Hooker's  compan}^"  and  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker 
became  the  first  settled  minister. 

In  1639  the  first  printing-press  in  America  was  set  up 
"by  one  Day,  at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Glover,"  who  died 


on  his  passage,  to  this  country.  Its  first  production 
was  the  "  freeman's  oath,"  and  the  next  an  almanac  for 
New  England,  by  Mr.  Pierce,  mariner ;  and  then  the 
Psalms  turned  into  metre.  From  this  beginning  has 
grown  Cambridge's  world-wide  renown  for  printing 
books. 

The  first  license  for  an  inn  was  given  to  Andrew 
Belcher  in  1652,  and  in  1656  the  inhabitants  consented 
to  pay  each  his  share  of  a  rate  to  the  sum  of  £200 
"  towards  the  building  a  bridge  over  Charles  River." 
The  bridge  called  "the  Great  Bridge "  was  erected  about 
1660.  A  House  of  Correction  was  erected  at  nearly  the 
same  time. 

In  1642  Cambridge  embraced  Menotomy,  now  Ar- 
lington; the  Farms,  now  Lexington;  the  lands  on 
the  Shawshine,  now  Billerica;  and  Nonantum,  now 
Newton.  In  1668,  several  respectable  men  were  chosen 
*'for  katechising  the  youth  of  this  towne."  During 
the  Revolution,  Cambridge  evinced  an  unwavering 
patriotism,  and  while  the  army  occupied  the  place 
during  the  siege  of  Boston,  the  inhabitants  submitted 
to  the  necessary  privations  without  a  murmur.  The 
influence  of  the  University  too  was  powerflilly  for 
freedom,  and  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  her  fame 
was  unsullied.  Cambridge  furnished  3,600  men  for  the 
Union  service,  of  whom  470  were  lost.  A  beautifhl 
moniunent  has  been  erected  on  the  Common  to  perpet- 
uate their  memory-.  Parts  of  Charlestown  were  annexed 
to  Cambridge  in  1802, 1818,  and  1820.  The  city  charter 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  March  17,  1846,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  inhabitants  March  80.  The  motto  is: 
"  Literis  antiqvis  novis  institvtis  decora."  Its  growth 
has  been  exceedingly  rapid;  and  with  an  honorable 
past,  and  an  admirable  present,  it  promises  a  brilliant 
future. 

The  surface  of  Cambridge  is,  for  the  most  part,  level, 
and  along  the  streams  it  is  low  and  marshy.  In  addition 
to  Charles  River  and  a  branch  of  the  Mystic,  the  city 
contains  part  of  Fresh  Pond,  f\imishing  the  city  at  once 
its  water-supply  and  ice.  Miller's  River  is  a  noxious 
tidal  stream  rising  in  Somerville. 

The  manufactiures  are  steam-engines,  glass  (for  mak- 
ing which  there  are  two  large  establishments  at  East  Cam- 
bridge, one  of  which,  the  New  England,  is  as  exte naive 
as  any  in  the  countr}^) ,  soap,  furniture,  tin-ware,  brushes, 
chemicals,  brass  and  iron  castings,  clothing,  confection- 
ery, bricks,  musical  instruments,  &c.  There  are  also 
extensive  slaughtering  establishments,  of  which  that  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Squire  is  the  most  important. 

The  city  has  six  banks,  and  four  savings  banks ;  an 
efficient  polifie,  and  a  fire  department,  with  the  telegraph- 
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alarm  system ;  a  fine  city  hall,  containing  a  public 
library ;  an  excellent  system  of  graded  schools,  the  high 
school  being  one  of  marked  excellence  ;  an  horticultural 
association  dat- 
ing from  1860; 
and  the  Dowse 
Institute,  which 
furnishes  a  yearly 
course  of  public 
lectures.  "  The 
Cambridge  City 
Guard  "  is  a  fine 
military  organi- 
zation. 

Oct.  11,  1633, 
the  First  Church 
of  Cambridge 
was  organized, 
with  Rev.  Thos. 
Hooker,  pastor, 
and  Sam'l  Stone, 
assistant.  They, 
with  the  church, 
removed  to  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in 
1636,  and  the 
church  was  re- 
organized the  same  year,  with  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard, 
minister.  There  are  now  28  churches  within  the  city, 
some  of  them  remarkable 
for  architectural  beauty. 
The  Shepard  Memorial 
Church  is  probably  the 
most  costly. 

Cambridge  has  many 
points  of  interest  be- 
sides its  celebrated  Uni- 
versity', some  of  them  his- 
toric. The  poet,  Henry 
W.  Longfellow,  resides 
in  the  fine  old  mansion 
on  Brattle  Street,  that 
served  for  Washington's 
h^d-quarters ;  and  the 
"Washington  elm"  is 
on  one  side  of  the  com- 
mon, where,  July  3,  1775,  the  "Father  of  his  Country" 
took  command  of  the  Continental  Army.  The  Ralph 
Inman  place  on  Main  Street,  Cambridgeport,  was  Gen. 
Israel  Putnam's  headquarters. 

But  in  point  of  interest  in  Cambridge,  the  beautiful 
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and  picturesque  Mount  Auburn,  with  its  shaded  avenues 
and  storied  monuments,  its  sacred  associations  and  hal- 
lowed influences,  must  stand  pre-eminent.     This  is  one 

of  the  earliest, 
most  extensive, 
and  finest  rural 
cemeteries,  and 
was  dedicated  on 
Sept.  24,  1831. 
It  contains  an 
area  of  about 
125  acres,  and 
its  highest  point 
is  about  175  feet 
above  the  level 
of  the  Charles. 
Its  natural  scen- 
ery consists  of  a 
remarkable  vari- 
et}^  of  wooded  hill 
and  shaded  dale, 
interspersed  with 
small  lakes,  to 
which  the  land- 
scape gardener 
has  added  many 
other  attractions. 
A  chapel  of  stone  for  funeral  services  stands  conve- 
niently near  the  entrance,  while  a  stone  tower  crowns 

the  highest  eminence, 
commanding  a  view  of 
all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  gateway  is  mas- 
sive, built  from  an  Egyp- 
tian model,  and  there  are 
within  the  sacred  enclo- 
sures many  fine  monu- 
ments to  commemorate 
the  departed.  The  first 
to  attract  attention,  on 
the  left  of  the  main  en- 
trance, is  that  of  John 
Caspar  Spurzheim,  who 
died  Oct.  10,  1832,  and 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
tomb  of  Scipip  Africanus. 
Harvard  University,  the  oldest,  and  perhaps  the  best 
endowed  institution  in  America,  was  founded  in  1636, 
and  named  for  Rev.  John  Harv^ard  of  Charlestown,  who, 
two  years  later,  bequeathed  to  it  about  £780  and  800 
volumes  of  books.    The  college  grounds,  with  an  area 
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of  22  acres,  are  nearly  covered  with  the  University 
buildings.  Prominent  among  these  is  Memorial  Hall, 
one  of  the  finest  stracturcs  in  the  State,  erected  in  honor, 
of  the  sons  of  Harvard  who  fell  in  the  late  war.  The 
course  of  study  is  largely  elective.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pres.  Eliot,  the  number  of  students  has  largely 
increased,  and  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  is  main- 
tained.* 

I  The  University  includes,  besides  the  college  proper, 
the  Theological,  Law,  Medical  and  Dental  schools  ;  the 
two  last  located  in  Boston;  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  the  Bussey  Institution,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  Observator}'. 
The  Divinity  School,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Uni- 
tarian, denomination,  has  a  corps  of  able  professors. 
There  is  also  an  Episcopal  Theological  School.  The 
Law  and  Medical  Colleges  have  gained  a  national  repu- 
tation, and  have  the  merit  of  being  the  first  institutions 
of  the  kind  to  insist  upon  passing  thorough  examinations 
to  secure  the  degree.  The  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
has  post-graduate  courses  in  preparation  for  special 
scientific  labor.  Thus  Harvard  meets  the  idea  of  an 
university  more  flilly  than  any  other  institution  in  the 
country.  The  Observatory,  upon  an  eminence  some 
half  mile  from  the  college,  is  under  Prof;  E.  C.  Pickering 
as  director.  It  is  provided  with  all  modern  appliances 
for  extended  study  of  celestial  phenomena. 

Cambridge  has  been  the  residence  of  many  distin- 
guished men.  Thomas  Oakes  (1644-1719)  was  a  noted 
physician  and  able  counsellor.  Bartholomew  Green, 
died  1732,  was  the  printer  of  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
country.  Jonathan  Belcher,  died  1732,  was  for  several 
years  governor  of  the  Colony.  William  Brattle,  F.  R. 
S.  (1702-1776),  was  an  able  legislator  in  the  colonial 
period.  WilUam  Eustis,  LL.  D.,  died  in  1825,  was  an 
eminent  physician,  and  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
governor  of  the  State.  Amos  Whittemore  was  the 
inventor  of  a  machine  for  making  cards,  which  displays 
much  mechanical  skill.  Charles  K.  Williams,  LL.  D., 
and  Jonathan  Sewell,  LL.  D.,  were  both  noted  jurists. 
Joseph  Willard,    died    1865,    was  a  noted  antiquary. 

^Presidents. —  Rev.  Henry  Dunster  (resigned  1654);  Rev.  Charles 
Chauncey  (inaugurated  1654) ;  Rev.  Leonard  Hoar  (1672) ;  Rev.  Urian 
Oakes  (1675);  John  Rogers  (1681);  Rev.  Increase  Mather  (1685); 
Rev.  Samuel  Willard  (1701);  John  Leverett  (1707);  Rev.  Beivjamin 
Wadsworth  (1725)  ;  Rev.  Edward  Holyoke  (1737)  ;  Rev.  Samuel  Locke 
(1770) ;  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon,  D.  D.  (1774) ;  Rev.  Joseph  Willard 
(1781) ;  Prof.  Samuel  Webber  (1805) ;  Dr.  John  S.  Kirkland  (1810) ; 
Josiah  Quincy  (1829) ;  Edward  Everett  (1846) ;  Jared  Sparks  (1849) ; 
Jacob  Walker  (1852) ;  Cornelius  Conway  Felton  (1860) ;  Thomas  Hill 
(1862)  ;  Charles  William  Eliot  (1869). 

t  Following  from  the  north,  these  hills  are :  a  part  of  Walnut,  upon 
which  stands  Tufts  College ;  Winter  Hill,  upon  which  was  a  line  of 


Ezra  Stiles  Gannett,  D.D.,  bom  in  1801,  was  an  eloquent 
di\ine;  killed  on  the  Eastern  Railroad  at  Revere,  in 
1871.  Arthur  B.  Fuller  was  chaplain  of  the  Sixteenth 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  was  shot  while  crossing 
the  Rappahannock  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  in 
1862.  Besides  these  there  are  many  noted  authors,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Richard  H.  Dana,  died  1807 ; 
Geoi^e  B.  English,  died  1828;  Frederick  H.  Hedge, 
D.D. ;  Oliver  Wendell  Hohnes,  M.  D. ;  Sarah  M.  Fuller, 
died  1850 ;  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. ;  James  Russell  Lowell ; 
and  T.  W.  Higginson. 

SoMERviLLE  was  dctachcd  fW)m  Charlestown  and  char- 
tered as  a  town  March  3,  1842,  and  was  made  a  city 
April  14,  1871.  Population,  14,685.  It  is  three  miles 
north-west  from  Boston,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
the  Eastern,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  the  Lowell,  and  the 
Fitchburg  railroads,  and  by  a  hoi-se  railroad.  The  Mystic 
and  Miller's  rivers  are  navigable  to  the  city  for  sloops, 
and  pure  water  is  supplied  from  Mystic  Pond. 

There  are  seven  eminences  in  the  city,  mostly  covered 
with  beautiful  residences,  but  which  were  the  scenes  of 
some  of  the  most  stirring  events  of  the  Revolution,  f 

The  McLean  Asylum  for  the  insane  stands  upon 
Cobble  Hill,  where  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  planted  his 
cannon  during  the  siege  of  Boston. 

The  city  has  a  good  police  force,  an  efficient  fire 
department,  and  excellent  public  schools,  with  buildings 
of  tasteful  architecture.  Brick-making  is  an  important 
industry ;  glass  is  made  for  lamps  and  table  ware  ;  brass 
and  copper  tubes  and  spikes  are  also  made.  There  is  an 
establishment  for  printing  calico  and  delaines,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000, ;  and  a  well-edited  paper,  the 
"  Somer\'ille  Journal." 

The  first  church  organized  was  the  Baptist,  in  1845. 
Ten  other  churches  have  since  been  established  here. 

John  McLean  (1759-1823),  a  merchant,  by  his  will 
gave  $100,000  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
and  $50,000  to  Hansard  College. 

Col.  R.  H.  Conwell,  a  noted  correspondent,  a  vigorous 
writer  and  lecturer,  resides  here. 

breastworks  daring  the  siege  of  Boston ;  Ten  Hills  Farm,  where  the 
ti'oops  landed  when  they  removed  the  powder  to  Castle  William^and 
on  which  the  left  of  the  armj  rested  for  a  season ;  Mount  Beneoict, 
called  in  Revolutionary  times  "  Ploughed  Hill,"  upon  which  stands  the 
niins  of  the  Ursuline  Convent,  but  which  has  been  nearly  levelled  to 
ftimish  better  building  f^Uties ;  Prospect  Hill,  which  was  fortified 
before  Bunker  Hill,  on  which  was  lighted  the  first  beacon  to  inform 
the  inhabitants  of  the  movements  of  the  British  on  the  morning  of 
the  memorable  April  19,  1775;  Spring  Hill,  where  some  of  the  in- 
trenchments  still  remain ;  and  Central  Hill,  surrounded  by  the  other 
eminences,  and  now  surmounted  by  some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
city. 
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Newton  is  a  flourishing  city  in  the  south-east  part  of 
the  county,  with  a  population  of  12,825.  It  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  Dec.  15,  1691 ;  originally  Cambridge 
Village,  then  New  Town.  Incorporated  as  a  cit}'  Oct.  14, 
1873.  The  B.  &  A.  R.  R.  accommodates  the  northern, 
and  the  N.  E.  R.  R.  the  southern  portions.  The  surface 
is  exceedingly  varied,  and  the  soil  is  under  a  high  state 
of  cultiyation.  Many  beautiful  suburban  residences  are 
located  upon  the  various  eminences,  while  the  pictur- 
esque Charles  winds  through  the  city,  ftimishing  abund- 
ant water-power  at  the  Upper  Falls,  where  it  plunges 
over  a  rocky  descent  of  upwards  of  20*feet ;  and  also  at 
the  Lower  Falls.  Several  small  streams  and  ponds, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Baptist  and  Hammond's 
ponds,  each  covering  about  33  acres,  add  much  to  the 
scenic  beauty.  Chestnut  Hill,  partlj^  in  this  city,  sur- 
mounted by  the  reservoir,  is  one  of  the  most  sightly  and 
beautiful  localities  within  easy  reach  of  Boston. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  cotton  goods,  paper, 
hosiery,  hollow  ware,  machinery,  musical  instruments 
and  furniture.  Agriculture  is  an  important  industry,  the 
fertile  soil  being  especially  adapted  to  market  gardening. 

The  city  consists  of  the  several  villages  of  Newton, 
very  compactly  built ;  Newtonville,  with  the  high  school 
and  many  elegant  residences ;  West  Newton ;  Auburn- 
dale,  the  seat  of  Lasell  Seminary;  Newton  Centre, 
largely  upon  elevated  ground,  and  the  seat  of  the  Theo- 
Ic^cal  Seminary ;  Newton  Upper  and  Newton  Lower 
Falls,  industrial  villages  on  Charles  River;  Chestnut 
HiU ;  and  Newton  Highlands,  each  with  charming  loca- 
tions for  suburban  homes.  There  are  53  public  schools 
and  two  academies ;  a  lyceum,  an  horticultural  society, 
and  two  papers,  the  "  Journal"  and  the  ''  Republican." 
A  library  and  reading-room,  established  in  1869  at  a  cost 
of  $55,000,  and  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  $4,000, 
circulates  40,000  vols,  yearly. 

The  first  church  was  organized  May  5,  1664,  and  Rev. 
John  Eliot,  Jr.,  the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  soon  after. 
The  second  minister.  Rev.  Nehemiah  Hobart,  was  or- 
dained in  1674.  Rev.  John  Cotton,  great-grandson  of 
the  celebrated  Rev.  John  Cotton  of  Boston,  was  ordained 
as  the  third  minister  in  1714.  The  fourth  and  last  min- 
ister of  the  whole  town  was  Rev.  Jonas  Merriam,  ordained 
in  1758.  This  church,  the  Congregational  Church  at  the 
Centre,  has  had  a  succession  of  pastors  to  the  present. 
Rev.  D,  L.  Furber,  D.  D.  Of  these.  Rev.  Jonathan 
Homer,  ordained  in  1782,  and  Rev.  Wm.  Bushnell, 
closed  their  pastorate  by  their  death.  At  present  there 
are  nearly  thirty  churches  in  the  city,  some  of  very 
pleasing  design. 

The  Revolutionary  record  of   Newton   is  excellent. 


The  minute-men  were  at  Lexington  on  April  19,  1775, 
in  command  of  Lieut.  Michael  Jackson,  and  pursued  the 
British  to  Lechmere's  Point.  During  the  war  23  men 
were  officers.  The  town  showed  a  good  record  during 
the  late  Civil  war.  A  handsome  monument  has  been 
erected  to  the  honor  of  those  who  fell. 

Newton  Centre  is  the  seat  of  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  incorporated  February,  1826,  under  the  care 
of  the  Baptist  denomination.  It  has  already  had  as  its 
professors  some  of  the  most  noted  biblical  scholars  in 
the  country,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Horatio  B. 
Hackett,  D.  D.  Its  present  faculty,  with  Rev.  Alvah 
Hovey,  D.  D.,  as  president,  enables  it  not  only  to  occupy 
a  commanding  position  in  its  own  denomination,  but  to 
take  rank  with  any  other  in  the  entire  country. 

The  Lasell  Female  Seminary,  located  at  Aubumdale, 
is  the  only  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  ladies 
in  New  England,  under  the  care  of  the  Methodists.  It 
was  built  by  Prof.  Edward  Lasell  of  Williams  College, 
who  died  soon  after  its  completion. 

Newton  has  produced  a  lai^e  number  of  noted  men. 
Capt.  Thomas  Prentice,  bom  in  England  in  1620  or 
1621,  was  one  of  the  influential  early  settlers,  and  a  cap- 
tain in  King  Philip's  war.  WiUiam  Williams  and  Jo- 
seph Park  were  noted  clergymen.  Col.  Ephraim  Wil- 
liams was  a  commander  in  both  French  wars.  Roger 
Sherman  (1721-1793)  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Col.  Joseph  Ward  was  one 
of  Gen.  Ward's  staff  during  the -Revolution.  William 
Jenks,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  the  author  of  a  commentary 
upon  the  Bible.  William  Jackson  (1783-1855)  was 
twice  a  member  of  Congress.  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  D.  D., 
is  one  of  our  best  sacred  lyric  poets,  a  writer  of  some 
note,  and  author  of  the  national  h}Tnn,  "  My  country, 
'tis  of  thee."  Alexander  H.  Rice,  bom  1818,  an  emi- 
nent merchant,  has  been  a  member  of  Congress  and  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts. 

Waltham,  ten  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  suburban  towns, 
was  separated  from  Watertown  and  incorporated  Jan.  4, 
1737.  It  has  a  population  of  9,065,  thirty  public  schools, 
including  a  high  school,  and  an  incorporated  academy. 
The  town  is  built  upon  both  sides  of  the  Charles  River, 
which  stream  pursues  a  devious  course  through  the 
town,  and  furnishes  good  water-power.  Stony  Brook 
and  Beaver  Brook  are  tributaries  —  the  latter  the  outlet 
of  Mead's  Pond. 

The  land  near  the  river  is  very  fertile,  but  away  from 
it,  uneven  and  rocky.  There  are  two  ponds  near  the 
village,  the  larger  —  Mead's  —  being  a  mile  in  length 
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and  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  "Waltham 
Cotton  and  "Woollen  Manufacturing  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  1812,  and  the  Boston  in  the  following  year. 
These  establishments  have  by  superior  management 
always  proved  highly  profitable.  The  cotton-mill  has 
40,000  spindles  and  employs  700  hands.  There  are  also 
two  foundries,  employing  1 75  hands ;  a  bleachery ,  hosiery 
mill,  carpet-lining  factory,  and  six  large  machine  shops. 
The  American  Watch  Company  here  commenced  the  man- 
ufacture of  watches  and  chronometers  by  machinerj',  and 
their  success  has  led  to  similar  establishments  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Their  fine  main  building  is  more 
than  800  feet  long.  They  employ  about  800  hands, 
mostly  females,  and  make  44,000  watches  per  annum. 
Delicate  machines,  invented  in  this  country,  make  every 
part  of  the  watch,  and  the  most  perfect  order  is  main- 
tained everywhere. 

The  town  has  three  able  journals,  the  *'  Sentinel," 
"  Free  Press,"  and  the  *'  Olive  Branch"  ;  a  literary  as- 
sociation called  the  Rumford  Institute,  a  farmers'  club, 
a  savings  bank,  seven  churches,  and  a  public  library  of 
7,000  volumes. 

Cyrus  Pierce  (1790-1860) ,  was  a  distinguished  teacher ; 
Jonathan  B.  Bright,  bom  in  1800,  a  merchant,  was  the 
author  of  ''  The  Brights  of  Suffolk" ;  and  Oliver  S.  Le- 
land,  died  in  18  70,  was  an  author  and  critic.  Gen,  Nathan- 
iel P.  Banks,  ex-governor  and  late  member  of  Congress, 
is  a  resident  of  the  town.  He  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1853,  and  remained  until  1857,  and  became 
major-general  in  the  army  during  the  Rebellion.  He  has 
been  speaker  of  the  House. 

Marlborough,  the  Indian  Okamakamesit,  was  settled 
in  1G54,  and  was  then  a  part  of  Sudbury,  from  which  it 
was  separated  and  incorporated  in  1660.  Among  the 
early  settlers  were  John  How,  Edmund  Rice  and  Thomas 
King.  The  first  minister  was  Rev.  William  Brimsmead, 
who  commenced  preaching  here  in  1660.  John  Ruddocke 
and  John  How  bought  the  land  for  the  first  meeting- 
house in  1663,  of  Anamaks,  an  Indian. 

On  March  20,  1676,  during  King  Philip's  war,  the 
town  was  attacked  by  Indians,  and  nearly  destroyed. 
After  this  the  inhabitants  left  their  farms  until  more 
peaceful  times. 

The  place  was  one  of  the  seven  "praying  towns" 
inhabited  by  natives,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  John  Eliot. 
Daniel  Grookin,  in  1674,  thus  describes  the  Indian  settle- 
ment: "This  village  contains  about  ten  families,  and 
consequently  about  50  souls.  The  quantity  of  land 
appertained  to  it  is  6,000  acres.  It  is  much  of  it  good 
land,  being  well  husbanded,  and  yieldeth  plenty  of  com. 


It  is  sufficiently  stored  with  meadows,  and  is  well 
watered."    Thus  early,  Eliot's  labors  bore  good  fruit. 

The  town  now  contains  8,474  inhabitants.  The  Marl- 
borough branch  of  the  B.,  C.  &  P.  R.  R.  ftimishes 
communication  with  Boston.  The  land  is  varied  with 
hills,  covered  with  fine  farms,  and  valle3's,  beautified  with 
streams  and  lakes,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  a  fine 
and  varied  flora.  Spoon  Hill,  in  the  north,  overlooks  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  covering  250  acres,  with  Fort 
Meadow  Brook  for  its  outlet.  Indian  Head  Hill  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  east.  Ockoocangansett  Hill  was  the 
Indian  "  planting-field,"  and  its  northern  slope  was  their 
bur}ing-ground.  Slygo  Hill  is  the  highest  eminence  in 
town,  and  commands  a  charming  prospect  of  the  villages 
of  this  and  neighboring  towns.  The  elegant  mansion  of 
Samuel  Boyd,  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the 
place,  stands  on  Fair  Mount,  near  the  centre  of  the 
town. 

The  town  has  always  been  noted  for  a  thriving  farming 
community.  But  latterly,  the  introduction  of  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes  has  stimulated  rapid  growth 
and  material  prosperity.  There  are  two  well-edited 
papers,  a  public  librar}''  of  3,000  volumes,  two  banks,  a 
good  fire  department,  and  seven  churches.  The  town  lost 
89  men  in  the  Rebellion,  and  has  erected  a  fine  monu- 
ment to  their  memor}'. 

WoBURN,  a  pleasant  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
count}',  ten  miles  from  Boston,  has  a  population  of 
8,560.  It  was  first  settled  as  Charlestown  Village,  the 
grant  being  made  to  Charlestown  by  the  General  Court, 
May  24,  1640.  It  originall}-  included  Winchester,  Wil- 
mington and  Burlington.  A  committee  was  chosen, 
Nov.  4,  1640,  to  set  the  bounds  of  the  town,  and  the 
town  records  commence  with  their  doings  in  that  year. 
Edward  Convers'  house,  near  Convers'  bridge,  was  im- 
doubtedly  the  first  built  in  the  town.  The  date  of  incor- 
poration was  Oct.  6,  1642,  and  it  was  the  twentieth  in 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colon3\  The  most  important  of 
the  earl}^  settlers  were  Thomas  Graves,  the  three  Rich- 
ardsons,  Edward  Convers  and  Edward  Johnson.  The 
last  named,  a  very  prominent  citizen,  wrote  a  somewhat 
tedious  history  —  but  valuable  for  the  facts  preserved  — 
called  "The  Wonder  Working  Providence  of  Sion's 
Savior  in  New  England." 

The  First  Congregational  Church  was  gathered,  after 
much  difficulty  in  finding  a  minister  willing  to  settle  so 
far  inland,  Aug.  24,  1642,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Carter  or- 
dained by  the  elders  of  the  church,  Dec.  2,  1642.  The 
date  of  the  building  of  the  first  meeting-house  is  not 
known ;   the  second  was  built  in  1672,  and  the  third  in 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARY  BUILDING.  WOBUUN,  MASS. 
For  this  beautifhl  edifice,  the  town  is  indebted  to  the  generous  bequest  of  nearly  |180,000,  by  Charles  Bowers  Winn. 
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1752,  Mr.  Carter  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jabez  Fox, 
ordained  in  1679.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Rev. 
John  Fox,  ordained  Nov.  17,1 703.  There  are  at  present 
seven  churches  In  Wobum. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  uneven,  and  there  are  three 
bold  eminences, — Whispering  Hill,  Zion*s  Hill,  and 
Horn  Mountain  (the  last  has  a  reservoir) , — thus  afford- 
ing beautiful  scenery,  while  two  branches  of  Mystic 
River  afford  good  drainage.  The  Lowell  Railroad  passes 
along  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  and  sends  a  branch 
to  the  centre,  and  the  Mystic  Valley  Railroad  will  also 
pass  through  Wobum.  Horn  Pond,  with  an  area  of 
ninety-one  acres,  a  noted  resort,  is  well  stocked  with 
fish,  and  ftunishes  the  town  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water. 

Manufacturing  is  the  principal  Interest.  There  are 
establishments  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  employing 
large  ca{)ital,  for  tanning,  making  glue,  clothing,  enam- 
elled leather,  chemicals,  boots  and  shoes,  shoe  stock  and 
mechanics'  tools.  The  town  has  a  bank,  two  journals, 
a  lyceum,  town  hall,  and  a  superior  high  school,  with 
an  excellent  building.  The  town  furnished  775  men  for 
the  last  war,  and  has  erected  a  fine  monument,  costing 
$10,000,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  soldier  by  Milmore,  to 
the  honor  of  the  82  who  died. 

Warren  Academy,  a  flourishing  institution,  was  founded 
in  1828,  and  has  a  fine  building. 

Samuel  Blodget,  an  eminent  inventor,  was  bom  at 
Wobum  in  1724,  and  died  in  1817.  Gen.  James  Reed 
(1724-1807)  was  one  of  the  officers  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  did  good  service  later  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. Jeduthan  Baldwin  (1732-1788)  was  an  able 
engineer,  and  laid  out  most  of  the  towns  in  Middlesex 
County.  Col.  Loamml  Baldwin  (1745-1807)  was  a 
noted  survej'or  and  a  prominent  officer  in  the  Revolution. 
Roger  M.  Sherman,  LL.  D.  (1773-1844),  was  a  noted 
jurist.  But  no  one  of  the  sons  of  Wobum  has  been 
more  noted  than  Benjamin  Thompson,  born  in  1753,  and 
died  in  1814,  He  early  gave  promise  of  especial  interest 
in  natural  laws,  and,  when  a  mere  lad,  went  to  Concord, 
N.  H.,  where  he  made  a  number  of  important  experi- 
ments. He  afterwards  went  to  England,  and  first  demon- 
strated the  law  which  now  forms  the  basis  of  the  theory 
of ''  conservation  of  force."  He  was  honored  by  the  title 
of  Count  Rumford. 

Malden  is  a  prosperous  town  of  7,367  inhabitants, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  four  miles  from  Boston, 
with  which  it  has  connection  by  the  B.  &  M.  and  the 
Saugus  Branch  railroads.  The  southern  part  of  the  town 
is  low  and  marshy ;  the  northern,  a  range  of  high  hills. 


A  small  outlet  to  Spot  Pond  in  Stoneham  flows  from 
Melrose,  and  broadens  into  Maiden  River,  navigable  for 
boats  to  the  centre.  Edge  worth,  Maplewood,  Glendale 
and  Linden  villages  are  fine  places  for  suburban  resi- 
dences. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  business  men  of  Boston, 
but  the  town  has  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
dress  trimmings,  metallic  pipes,  britannia  ware,  chemi- 
cals, patent  leather,  lasts,  perfumery,  palm-leaf  hats,  and 
rubber  goods.  The  dye-house  has  been  long  celebrated, 
and  tanning  and  brick-making  are  important  industries. 
The  public  buildings  of  the  place  possess  much  architect- 
ural beauty.  A  high  school  house,  costing  $30,000,  a 
model  building,  was  dedicated  in  1872.  Water  is  sup- 
plied from  Spot  Pond,  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  \ 
There  are  two  banks,  seven  churches,  and  two  public 
journals. 

The  place  was  originally  a  part  of  Charlestown,  but 
was  incorporated  May  2, 1C49.  A  church  was  organized 
the  same  year,  and  in  1G82  a  town  bell  was  placed  on 
'*  Bell  Rock."  Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth  was  ordained 
in  1656,  and  remamed  until  his  death,  in  1705.  He  was 
a  noted  poet,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the  passages  of 
Scripture,  relating  to  the  final  judgment,  called  "  The 
Day  of  Doom,*'  and  published  in  1662,  went  through 
nine  editions  here,  and  two  in  England.  In  1702, 
"  John  Sprague  was  appointed  schoolmaster  for  the  year 
iusuing,  to  learn  children  and  youth  to  read  and  wright ; 
and  to  reftnetick,  according  to  his  best  skill ;  and  he  is  to 
have  £10  paid  him  by  the  town  for  his  pains." 

Jacob  Green  (1722-1790)  was  an  able  divine,  a  noted 
scholar  and  a  patriot.  Daniel  Shute,  D.  D.  (1 772-1802) , 
was  a  distinguished  clergyman,  and  author  of  some  works 
of  temporary  value.  Peter  Thacher  was  a  celebrated 
jurist,  and  John  Bigelow,  bom  in  1817,  was  author  of 
"  Jamaica  in  1850,"  and  other  works,  and  has  been  editor 
of  the  "New  York  Times"  since  1869.  Adoniram 
Judson,  D.  D.,  bora  here  in  1788,  died  in  1850,  has  a 
world-wide  celebrity  as  the  first  missionary  to  Burmah. 

Natick  is  a  fiourishing  town  in  the  south-west  part  of 
the  count}',  with  a  population  of  6,404.  The  name  is  of 
Indian  origin,  signifjing  "  a  place  of  hills."  It  is  con- 
nected with  Boston  by  the  B.  &  A.  R.  R. 

The  Charles  flows  through  the  town,  winding  along  a 
valley  so  beautiful,  as  to  draw  from  Washington  the 
exclamation,  "Nature  seems  to  have  lavished  all  her 
beauties  here  ! "  Pegan  Hill,  in  the  south-east  part  of 
the  town,  commands  a  view  of  at  least  sixteen  villages, 
and  enables  the  observer  to  distinguish  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  nearly  17  miles  distant.    Broad's,  Tom's  and 
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Fisk's  hills  are  also  fine  eminences,  the  latter  command- 
ing a  charming  view  of  Lake  Cochituate,  with  its  broad 
expanse. 

About  1830,  the  manufacture  of  brogans  for  the  South- 
em  trade  was  commenced  in  this  town.  Soon  machinery 
was  introduced,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  such  men 
as  the  Messrs.  Walcot,  Hon.  Henry  Wilson  and  Isaac 
Fe.ch,  the  business  increased,  and  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
the  place.  Now  there  are  elegant  residences,  six  hand- 
some churches,  a  high  school,  a  public  library,  with  a 
building  erected  by  means  of  a  bequest  by  the  late 
Miss  M.  Morse ;  a  shaded  park  and  a  beautiful  cemetery  ; 
and  the  value  of  the 
boots  and  shoes  made 
yearly  is  upwards  of 
one  million  dollars. 
The  town  has  a  flour- 
ishing society  of  nat- 
ural history,  and  a 
public  journal,  the 
"Natick  Bulletin." 

The  first  Indian 
church  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1660, 
by  John  Eliot,  the 
"Apostle  to  the  In- 
dians." Three  years 
later,  his  Bible  in  the 
Nipmuck  language 
was  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, with  the  un- 
pronounceable title, 
*'  Mamusse  Wunnee- 
tupanatamwe  Up  Bi- 
BLUM  God.  Nanees- 
we  NuKKONB  Testa- 
ment Kah  Wouk  Wasku  Testament,"  a  work  that  no 
living  person  can  read.  His  church  had  fifty  members 
in  1670.  The  oak-tree  where  Eliot  preached  still  stands 
at  South  Natick,  and  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memorjs  with  the  inscription  "  Up  Biblum  God," 

The  late  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  for  many  years  United 
States  senator,  was  a  resident  of  this  town.  He  was 
elected  \dce-president  in  1872,  and  died  before  his  term 
of  office  expired.  William  Bigelow,  born  here  in  1773, 
graduated  at  Harvard  1704,  died  1844,  was  an  editor, 
poet,  and  historian  of  the  town.  Calvin  Ellis  Stowe, 
D.D.,  celebrated  as  a  professor  at  Andover,  and  a  writer, 
was  bom  here  in  1812. 

Medford  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  perhaps  the  oldest 


jiKNRY  Wilson's  home,  natick.. 


town  in  the  county,  as  it  was  settled  previous  to  1630. 
The  name,  originally  Meadford,  signifies  the  great  mead- 
ows. The  first  grant  of  land  was  made  to  Gov.  Winthrop 
in  1631,  and  he  induced  Matthew  Craddock  to  build  a 
substantial  house  of  brick,  still  standing,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  oldest  house  in  the  State.  The  date  of  incor- 
poration cannot  be  definitely  determined. 

The  town  contains  5,717  inhabitants,  and  comprises 
three  villages,  —  East  Medford,  Medford  Centre,  and 
West  Medford.  The  eastern  and  conti-al  portions  are 
connected  to  Boston  by  a  branch  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  and  the  Boston  and  Lowell  has  three 

stations  to  accommo- 
date the  western  por- 
tion, while  the  Mystic 
Valley  road  is  to  pass 
through  the  entire 
length  of  the  town. 
Tho  Mystic,  the  out- 
let of  Mj'stic  Pond, 
Hows  through  the 
town,  by  a  de\dous 
course,  and  the  town 
is  pleasantly  built 
along  its  banks.  The 
central  village  stands 
upon  rising  ground, 
and  the  two  portions 
are  connected  b}'  a 
bridge  containing  a 
draw.  These  eleva- 
tions furnish  as  many 
fine  views  as  can  be 
found  in  any  place 
near  Boston,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rock 
Hill,  Walnut  Hill,  Pine  Hill,  and  the  hills  near  Maiden, 
the  scenery  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 

The  town  has  a  public  library,  with  a  fine  building, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Thatcher  Magoun ;  a  high  school,  a 
journal, — the  *' Medford  Chronicle,"  —  a  town  hall, 
a  sa^^gs  bank,  and  ten  fine  churches.  Rev.  Aaron 
Porter,  ordained  in  1712,  was  the  first  minister. 

Tufts  College,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Universalist 
denomination,  is  located  on  Walnut  Hill,  and  consists  of 
thi'ce  elegant  and  commodious  buildings.  The  surround- 
ing scenery  cannot  be  surpassed  for  beauty. 

Tlie  citizens  of  ]\Icdford  have  been  but  little  interested 
in  manufactures,  except  in  making  brick.  Nearly  the 
whole  town  is  underlaid  with  fine  clay,  and  the  working 
of  this  has  long  been  an  extensive  industry.     Ship- 
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building  was  commenced  as  early  as  1631.  Between 
1800  and  1855,  513  vessels  were  built  in  the  town.  The 
first  fisheries  in  the  Colony  were  established  here  as 
early  as  1630.  Distillation,  commenced  about  1735,  has 
been  a  prominent  industry. 

Oak  Grove  Cemeter}',  on  the  road  to  Winchester,  was  es- 
tablished in  1852,  and  is  beautifully^  ornamented  with  paths 
and  drives.  A  monument  to  the  honor  of  the  soldiers  who 
fell  in  the  late  war,  stands  opposite  the  entrance. 


Framinghah,  a  pleasant  town  of  4,968  inhabitants, 
consists  of  three  distinct  villages,  —  Framingham,  South 
Framingham,  and  Saxonville.  The  Boston  and  Albany, 
Boston,  Clinton  and  Fitchburg,  and  Lowell  and  Framing- 
ham railroads,  afford  easy  communication  with  sur- 
rounding towns.  The  surface  is  undulating,  with 
several  eminences.  The  Sudbury  River  flows  through 
the  town,  affording  good  water-power  at  Saxonville. 
Stony  Brook  is  its  largest  tributary.     Farm  Pond,  area 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  FKAMINGHAM. 


Many  distinguished  persons  have  been  residents  of 
Medford.  Dr.  Simon  Tufts  (1700-1747),  was  an  emi- 
nent physician ;  John  Tufts  was  noted  as  a  divine,  and 
was  an  author  of  some  eminence ;  died  in  1 750.  Samuel 
Hall  (1740-1807),  was  a  noted  editor.  The  "Essex 
Gazette,"  "Salem  Gazette,"  and  "Massachusetts  Ga- 
zette," were  founded  by  him.  Samuel  McClintock,  D.D. , 
was  a  noted  divine.  John  Brooks,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
(1752-1825),  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  a  states- 
man and  governor  of  the  State  for  seven  years ;  Rev. 
Charles  Brooks  (1795-1872)  was  influential  in  develop- 
ing the  present  system  of  education  in  the  State.  Lydia 
Maria  Child  has  won  renown  as  a  writer. 


168  acres,  Shakum  Pond,  and  Learned  Pond,  all  well 
stocked  with  fish,  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  tlie  town. 
The  first,  together  with  Lake  Cochituate,  which  lies  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  town,  furnishes  a  part  of  Bos- 
ton's water  supply. 

The  soil  is  fertile,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  farming.  At  Saxonville,  there  are  extensive 
woollen-mills,  where  blankets  are  manufactured.  South 
Framingham  has  three  large  straw-hat  manufactories, 
employing  about  150  persons,  a  carriage-wheel  and  a 
box  manufactory. 

Harmony  Grove,  on  the  shore  of  Farm  Pond,  has 
long  been  a  noted  picnic-ground,  and  a  camp-ground  on 
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Mount  Wait  and  a  State  parade-ground  add  to  the 
valuation  of  the  town. 

The  first  church  was  organized  Dec.  8,  1701,  Rev. 
John  Swift,  pastor.  The  town  was  incoq^orated  June 
25,  1800.  The  churches  of  the  present  town  are  nine 
in  number. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  situated  on  Bare  Hill,  and 
is  most  beautiftilly  surrounded. 

Feb.  1,  1G76,  a  party  of  Indians,  under  Netus,  sur- 
prised the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Eames,  killed  Mrs. 
Eames  and  three  of  the  children,  and  destroyed  all  the 
property. 

Gen.  John  Nixon,  Col.  Thomas  Nixon,  Col.  Jonathan 
Brewer  and  Col.  William  Buckminster,  natives  of  the 
town,  were  all  officers  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  last  two 
were  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill.  Moses  Hemenwaj',  D.D., 
was  an  able  clergyman  and  author.  John  Reed,  D.  D. 
(1751-1831),  was  a  member  of  Congress  for  six  years. 
Cyrus  Eaton  was  a  successful  teacher ;  and  Chaiies  R. 
Train,  was,  until  recently,  attorney-general  of  the  State. 

Stoneham,  originally  a  part  of  Charlestown,  was  made 
a  separate  town  Dec.  17,  1825.  Population,  4,573. 
It  was  settled  about  1645,  hy  three  brothers  named 
Holden,  though  a  man  named  How  probably  built  one 
house  previously.  The  fii'st  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1726,  and  Rev.  James  Osgood  was  ordained  in  1729. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  very  uneven.  Spot  Pond, 
with  an  area  of  about  220  acres,  is  a  broad  and  -clear 
sheet  of  water,  143  feet  above  sea  level.  It  contains 
several  beautiful  islands,  and  its  wooded  shores  are  a 
noted  pleasure  resort.  Many  fine  residences  border  this 
p6nd. 

The  town  has  a  savings  bank,  a  town  hall,  a  free 
public  library  and  two  public  journals.  There  are  five 
churches,  the  Congregational,  the  original  first  church, 
being  organized  in  1739.  The  town  sent  404  men  to 
suppress  the  Rebellion,  and  has  erected  a  beautiful 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  49  who  perished. 

HoPKiNTON,  *  incorporated  in  1715,  contains  4,419 
inhabitants.  It  is  about  30  miles  from  Boston,  by 
the  Boston  and  Albany  and  Hopkinton  and  Milford 
railroads,  and  is  located  upon  rocky  and  elevated  lands, 
which  form  the  source  of  the  Charles,  Blaekstone  and 
Sudbury  rivers.  The  latter  flows  from  Whitehall  Pond, 
a  beautiful  sheet  of  620  acres  in  the  west  part  of  the 

•  The  town  was  purchased  of  the  "  Praying  Indians  "  of  Magunco, 
with  the  Hopkins  f\ind  of  Harvaid  College,  and  rented  to  tenants  at  a 
penny  per  acre  until  1823.  A  company  from  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
located  here. 


town,  and  f\imishes  good  water-power.  North  Pond,  of 
81  acres,  is  formed  by  Mill  River.  Both  these  ponds 
abound  in  fish.  There  are  three  lai^e  swamps  covered 
with  cedars,  and  several  quarries  of  good  building  stone. 
Mineral  springs,  discovered  in  1816,  containing  carbonic 
acid,  carbonate  of  lime  and  iron,  are  found  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  town. 

The  principal  employment  is  farming,  though  many 
are  engaged  in  making  boots  and  shoes.  The  town  has 
a  good  system  of  schools,  a  savings  and  a  national  bank, 
and  four  churches.  The  first  church  was  organized 
Sept.  2,  1724,  and  Samuel  Barrett  ordained.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1772  by  Rev.  Elijah  Fitch,  author  of 
"Beauties  of  Religion."  The  third  minister  was  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Howe,  ordained  in  1819,  and  the  original  of 
"Rev.  Mr.  Pendexter"  in  Longfellow's  "  Kavanagh." 
An  Episcopal  church,  established  about  1750,  was  en- 
dowed with  a  glebe  of  1 70  acres  by  Roger  Price,  rector 
of  King's  Chai>el,  Boston. 

Capt.  Daniel  Shays,  the  leader  of  Shays'  rebellion, 
was  a  native  of  the  town.  He  was  an  ensign  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  afterwards  became  captain  in  the  army.  He 
died  at  Sparta,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1825.  Dr.  Appleton 
Howe,  an  eminent  physician  of  Wej'mouth,  and  John 
Barrett,  a  teacher,  and  author  of  an  English  grammar, 
were  also  natives  of  this  town.  Hon.  Lee  Claflin,  a  man 
of  great  probity  and  benevolence,  was  long  a  resident  of 
this  place,  and  died  here.  His  son  William,  the  ex- 
governor  and  present  member  of  Congress,  is  a  native  of 
the  town,  f 

Watertown. — This  town  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
State,  ha\1ng  been  settled  in  1630.  Its  Indian  name 
was  Pigsgusset.  It  is  eight  miles  from  Boston  on  a 
branch  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  and  the  Charles  River 
is  navigable  to  the  dam.  Its  area  is  small,  yet  it  includes 
several  eminences  upon  which  some  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences in  the  State  have  been  erected.  The  population 
is  4,326.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  market  garden- 
ing, and  in  manufacturing  paper,  woollens,  drugs,  dye- 
stuffs  and  iron  castings. 

The  U.  S.  arsenal,  established  in  1816,  occupies  about 
43  acres,  and  employs  600  or  700  persons  manufacturing 
arms  and  munitions  of  war.  The  Union  Cattle  Market 
is  also  located  here.  There  are  also  national  and 
savings  banks ;  a  public  library,  a  fine  high  school ;  a 
paper,  the  "  Free  Press"  ;  and  five  churches. 

t  Hopkinton  was  once  the  seat  of  a  magnificent  mansion  erected 
and  owned  for  many  years  by  an  English  nobleman,  Sir  Henry 
Fmnkland.  See  a  poem  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  entitled 
"  Alice." 
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The  first  church  was  organized  in  1630,  and  Rev.  Geo. 
Phillips  was  pastor.  The  Provincial  Congress  met  in 
TVatertown  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and 
Gen.  Joseph  Warren  presided.  He  left  the  assembly  for 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  "  Boston  Gazette  "  was 
removed  to  Watertown  and  published  from  June  5, 1775, 
to  the  evacuation  of  Boston. 

Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  LL.  D.,  and  George  T.  Bigelow, 
LL.  D.,  both  eminent  jurists,  George  T.  Curtis,  the 
author  of  the  "Life  of  Washington,"  and  the  distin- 
guished sculptress,  Harriet  G.  Hosmer,  were  all  born  in 
Watertown. 

Groton.  —  This  handsome  town  is  situated  in  the 
north-west  portion  of  the  county.  The  scenery  is  di- 
versified, and  Gibbet 
Hill  in  the  centre, 
Chestnut  Hills  in  the 
north.  Bear  HiU  and 
the  Throne,  are  con- 
spicuous eminences. 
The  principal  ponds 
are  Martin's,  near  the 
centre,  Whitney's  and 
Baddacook  ;  — these, 
with  the  Squannacook 
and  Nashua  rivers, 
and  James,  Gratuity, 
Wrangling,  Cowpond 
and  Unkety  brooks, 
render  the  soil  well 
watered,  and  ftimish 
great  variety  of  sccner5%  The  inhabitants,  3,584  in  num- 
ber, are  principally  engaged  in  farming.  There  are  sev- 
eral paper  manufactories,  a  farmers*  club  and  three 
churches. 

Groton  was  settled  soon  after  Concord,  granted  to 


•  The  Lawrence  family  has  been  one  of  the  leading  families.  John 
Lawrence  settled  as  early  as  1663.  Col.  Wm.  Lawi*cnce,  his  son,  occu- 
pied prominent  positions  in  the  town.  Dca.  SamacI  Lawrence  was  an 
officer  of  the  RcYolulion,  and  his  hat  was  pierced  by  a  ball  at  Bimlicr 
Hill.  Amos  Lawrence,  who  died  in  1S52,  was  an  eminent  merchant. 
Abbott  lA\\Tence,  LL.  D.,  was  minister  to  England  from  1849  to  1S52. 

The  following  anecdote  not  only  illustrates  a  family  trait,  but  withal 
the  promptness  with  which  the  men  of  the  Revolution  responded  to  the 
call  of  their  country  :— 

At  the  beginning  of  onr  War  of  Independence  Mnj.  Samuel  Law- 
rence, the  father  of  Boston's  two  great  merchants,  Amos  and  Abtx)tt 
Lawrence,  lived  In  Groton,  Mass.  He  was  the  commander  of  a  com- 
pany of  "  minute-men,"  who  held  themselves  ready  to  march  against 
the  enemy  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  major  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Susanna  Parker.  The 
lady's  mother  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  uncertain  fortunes  of  war, 
the  marriage  should  take  place  forthwith. 


LAWRENCE  ACADEMY,   GKOTO! 


Deane  Winthrop  and  others,  and  incorporated  May  29, 
1GG5.  Being  a  frontier  settlement,  it  suffered  much 
from  the  Indians,  was  destro3'cd  in  King  Philip's  war, 
March  13,  1G76,  and  again  suffered  in  King  William's 
war,  July  27, 1G04.  The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1GG6,  and  the  second,  to  replace  the  one  burned  bj'  the 
Indians,  in  1G80 ;  the  third,  in  1730  ;  and  the  fourth  in 
1754,  which  still  stands.  The  first  church  was  gathered 
July  13,  1G64,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Willaixi  ordained.  He 
was  afterwards  pastor  of  the  "  Old  South,"  Boston,  and 
vice-president  of  Harvard.  The  next  minister  was  Rev. 
Gershom  Hobart,  who  accompanied  the  settlers  when 
they  rebuilt  the  town  in  1G78 ;  and  Dudley  Bradstreet 
succeeded  him. 
The    Lawrence    Academj-  was    founded    as  Groton 

Academy  by  subscrip- 
tions from  the  inhab- 
itants, amounting  to 
£325,  in  1793,  and 
Henry  Moor  of  Lon- 
donderry-, New  Hamp- 
shire, a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College, 
was  the  first  prin- 
cipal. Mrs.  Hannah 
Brazer,  at  her  death, 
left  the  trustees  about 
$2,000.  In  1846,  the 
name  was  changed, 
in  honor  of  munificent 
donations  from  Wm. 
and  Sam'l  Lawrence* 
At  present,  the  institution  has  a  commo<liou3  building 
for  school  purposes,  well  furnished  and  possessing  good 
apparatus,  and  a  boarding-house  for  students. 

Col.  "William  Prcscott,  the  commander  at  Bunker  Hill, 
was  bom  in  1720  and  died  in  1795.     Samuel  Dana  was 


"Siisio  had  better  be  Sam's  widow,"  she  said,  "than  his  forlorn 
damsel." 

Susie  and  the  major  being  willing,  the  parson  was  called  in.  While 
he  was  tj'ing  tlie  nuptial  knot,  a  mounted  orderly  interrupted  the  cere- 
mony by  handing  scaled  orders  to  Maj.  Lawrence.  They  directed  him 
to  march  his  men  immediately  to  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
army. 

The  major  delayed  olxidlence  long  enough  to  complete  the  ceremony, 
and  then,  piving  the  bridal  and  the  farewell  kiss,  assembled  his  men 
and  marched. 

On  rcpo::ing  himself  to  his  commanding  officer  ho  was  compli- 
mented upcn  his  promptness.  Learning  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  major  had  marched,  the  officer  procured  hi.-n  a  furloi:r:!i. 
For  a  few  days  the  major  enjoyed  a  honeymoon,  and  then  returned 
to  duty. 

Tlic  major  lived  to  sec  fifty  years  of  American  independence,  and  to 
raise  an  honored  family. 
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a  member  of  Congress ;  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  LL. 
D.,  has  been  member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

Wakefield.  — Population,  4,135.  This  is  a  prosper- 
ous and  beautiful  town  10  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  B. 
and  M.  Railroad.  The  surface  is  undulating.  Green- 
wood Mount  and  Round  Hill  are  rocky  eminences  in  the 
southern  part.  The  beautifUl  Quanapowitt  Pond,  with 
an  area  of  264  acres,  is  the  source  of  the  Saugus  River, 
and  Crj'stal  Lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  There  are  two  villages,  handsomely 
and  compactly  built,  — the  Centre  and  Greenwood.  The 
town  is  largely  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  there  are  also 
several  shoe  manufactories,  a  foundry  and  a  shop  for 
making  mechanics'  tools.  The  large  establishment  of 
the  late  Cyrus  Wakefield,  for  making  rattan  into  furni- 
ture, baskets,  carriages,  &c.,  is  the  most  extensive 
industry,  and  employs  1,000  persons.  The  town  has  a 
splendid  town  hall,  given  by  Mr.  Wakefield ;  a  bank,  a 
public  library,  three  papers,  and  six  churches. 

Wakefield  was  settled  prior  to  1640,  by  persons  from 
Lynn,  and  called  Lynn  Village.  These  purchased  the 
land  fh)m  the  Indian  sagamores  George  and  Quana- 
powitt. The  first  church  was  organized  Nov.  5,  1645, 
and  Rev.  Henry  Green  became  pastor.  The  place  was 
incorporated  as  Reading  May  29,  1644,  as  South  Read- 
ing Feb.  25, 1812  ;  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Wake- 
field June  80,  1868. 

C}Tus  Wakefield,  for  a  long  time  the  leading  citizen, 
was  bom  in  Roxbury,  N.  H.,  Feb.  7,  1811,  and  died 
Oct.  26,  1873.  He  built  up  a  large  fortune  by  his  own 
industry,  gave  Harvard  College  $100,000  for  a  hall 
which  bears  his  name,  built  the  Wakefield  town  hall,  and 
gave  largely  towards  the  Memorial  Hall  erected  in  honor 
of  the  47  who  died  in  the  Rebellion. 

Melrose,  a  beautiful  town  seven  miles  from  Boston, 
on  the  B.  and  M.  Railroad,  contains  3,414  inhabitants. 
It  was  separated  from  Maiden  and  incorporated  May  3, 
1850.  The  village  lies  in  a  pleasant  valley  surrounded 
by  high  lands.  L  Pond  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
centre,  and  an  outlet  of  Spot  Pond  dashes  down  through 
the  village.  Shoes  to  the  value  of  $300,000  are  manu- 
factured each  year. 

The  town  has  a  public  library,  a  high  school,  and  a 
paper,  the  **  Melrose  Journal."  The  churches,  eightj  in 
number,  were  all  organized  during  the  present  century, 
the  oldest  being  the  Methodist  (1815). 

Phineas  Upham,  who  resided  in  what  is  now  Melrose, 
was  an  active  oflScer  in  King  Philip's  war,  and  was 


wounded  at  Narragansett  Fort.  Hon.  D.  W.  Gooch, 
and  the  popular  lecturer,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  are 
residents  of  the  town. 

Hudson,  incorporated  March  19,  1866,  is  a  new  and 
flourishing  town,  with  a  population  of  8,399.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  Feltonville.  The  Assabet  River  fur- 
nishes considerable  water-power.  The  principal  indus- 
tries are  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  lasts,  children's  toys, 
and  iron-work.  The  town  has  a  public  library,  a 
farmers'  club,  a  savings  bank,  a  high  school,  and  four 
churches. 

Arlington  was  formerly  a  part  of  Cambridge,  and 
known  as  Menotomy.  It  was  made  a  separate  town, 
Feb.  27,  1807,  and  called  West  Cambridge,  and  the 
name  was  changed  Apiil  30,  1867.  It  is  five  miles  from 
Boston,  with  which  the  Middlesex  Central  Railroad  fur- 
nishes easy  communication,  and  contains  3,261  inhab- 
itants. The  land  is  level  in  the  southern  part,  but  in 
the  northern  is  undulating,  and  Arlington  Heights  fur- 
nishes an  extensive  prospect  of  all  the  surrounding 
country.  Spy  Pond  is  a  popular  pleasure  resort,  and 
supplies  large  quantities  of  ice.  Market  gardening  is  a 
prominent  industry.  The  town  consists  mainly  of  one 
long,  wide  and  beautiful  street,  and  has  a  bank,  a  public 
library,  a  high  school,  and  a  good  public  Journal. 

The  First  Church,  now  the  Unitarian,  was  organized 
in  1733.  There  are  four  other  churches  in  the  place. 
The  town  was  the  location  of  many  of  the  stirring 
events  of  April  19,  1775,  the  famous  Black  Horse  Tav- 
ern standing  here.  Five  beautiful  granite  monuments 
were  erected  in  1878  to  mark  historic  spots. 

HoLLiSTON  was  originally  a  part  of  Sherbom,  but  was 
detached  and  incorporated,  in  honor  of  Thomas  HoUis, 
the  benefactor  of  Harvard,  Dec.  3,  1724.  Population, 
3,073.  The  surface  is  uneven,  divided  into  upland  and 
meadow ;  and  Long  Hill,  near  Ashland,  and  Mt.  Hollis 
and  Powder-house  Hill,  at  the  centre,  are  handsome  ele- 
vations. The  soil  is  rock}^  but  fertile,  and  agriculture 
and  the  production  of  milk  are  the  leading  industries. 
There  are  also  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  pumps, 
nails  and  wrenches.  The  town  has  a  library,  two 
banks,  a  high  school,  and  four  churches.  The  first 
church  was  organized  Nov.  20,  1728,  Rev.  James  Stone, 
pastor. 

Concord  was  one  of  the  first  inland  towns  settled  in 
the  old  Bay  Colony.  It  is  in  the  central  part  of  the 
county,  and  is  '*one  of  the  quiet  country  towns  whose 
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This  residence,  of  tlie  Elizabethan  or  Colonial  order  of  architecture,  stands  upon  historic  gronnd,  it  being  the  scene  of  the  "  Concord  Fight."  Col.  James 
Barrett,  who  commanded  the  Americans,  was  the  great-great-grandfather  of  the  present  occupant,  and  his  son,  Capt.  Nathan  Barrett,  commanded  a  company 
of  militia,  and  was  wounded.  Mr.  Barrett  has  in  his  possession  five  commissions  of  the  last-named  ancestor,  firom  ensign  to  colonel,  dating  from  176G  to  1781 ; 
also  his  sword  carried  on  that  eventful  day. 

Capt.  Barrett  came  into  possession  of  MaJ.  Pitcahn's  pistols,  and  afterwards  presented  them  to  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  and,  quite  recently,  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Gen.  Putnam  gave  the  pistols  to  the  town  of  Lexington.    They  are  now  placed  with  other  Revolutionary  relics  in  the  town  hall. 

Mrs.  Barrett  also  comes  of  Revolutionary  stock,  her  great-great-grandfather,  John  Hay  ward,  being  first  lieutenant  of  Capt.  Isaac  Davis's  company  of  Acton 
minute-men,  and  having  command  after  Capt.  Davis  was  killed.  James  Hayward,  who  was  killed  by  a  British  soldier  at  Lexington,  and  who  killed  his  adver- 
sary at  the  same  moment,  was  of  this  family. 


VIEW   PRONTING   THE   RIVER. 
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OLD  NORTH  BRIDGE,  CONCORD 


charm  is  incredible  to  all  but  those  who,  by  loving  it, 
have  found  it  worthy  of  love."  Its  Indian  name  was 
Musquetcquid,  meaning  "grassy  brook."  It  was  in- 
corporated Sept. 

2,   1635.     Fres-     OH^^^BBHH^KZ^r 
ent    population, 
2,412. 

The  land  is 
generally  level, 
biit  Annuranack, 
Punkatasset  and 
otherhills,addto 
the  scenic  beau- 
ty, while  Bate- 
man's  Pond  in 
the  north.  White 
Pond  in  the 
south,  and  Wal- 
dcn's  Pond,  are 
beautiful  sheets 
of  water.  Con- 
cord River,  joined  by  the  Assabet,  moves  througli  tlie 
town.  Upon  the  plains,  the  soil  is  sandy ;  along  the 
rivers,  the  meadows  furnish  abundance  of  hay.  Farming 
is  the  principal  cm- 
ploj'ment. 

The  town  has  an 
elegant  town  hall,  a 
public  library,  and 
a  high  school.  A 
memorial  hall  has 
been  erected  to  the 
honor  of  the  thirty- 
four  who  perished 
in  the  late  war. 
Mr.  Wm.  Munroe 
has  given  an  ele- 
gant fire-proof  li- 
brary building,  cost- 
ing $75,000.  Therc 
are  three  churches, 
—  Unitarian,  Con- 
gregational and  Ro- 
man Catholic. 

In  1774,  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  met  here,  and  the  town  was  the  object 
of  the  expedition  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  At  that 
time,  the  property  of  the  town  was  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  £274,  and  Capt.  Charles  Miles,  Capt.  Nathan 
Barrett,  Jonas  Brown  and  Abel  Prescott,  Jr.,  were 
wounded.      Two  British  soldiers,  killed  at  the  bridge, 


OLD   MANSE,  CONCORD. 


the  scene  of  the  principal  fight,  were  buried  on  the  spot, 
and  their  graves  marked  by  rude  stones.  On  the  monu- 
ment which  marks  the  spot  of  the  fight,  on  the  right 

bank  of  the  Con- 
cord River,  is  the" 
foUowinginscrip- 
tion :  — 

"  Here,    on    the 
19th  of  April,  1775, 
was  made  the  first 
forcililo  resistance  j 
to  Britisli  ag'p'ca- 
bion.   On  tLc  oppo-  ! 
site  bank  stood  tbo  ' 
American    militia. 
Here  stood  the  in- 
vading army;  and  , 
on  this  spot  the  fifKt  ' 
of  the  enemy  fell  ' 
in  tbe  war  of  the 
Revolution,  which  ; 
gave  independence  j 
to     these     United  ; 

States.    In  gratitude  to  God,  and  in  the  love  of  freedom,  this 

monument  was  erected,  a.  d.  1836.*' 

Among  the  many  noted  sons  of  Concord  may  be  men- 
tioned Samuel  Wil- 
lard,  president  of 
Harvard,  Jonathan 
Hoar,  colom?!  of  a 
provincial  regiment 
in  17.35,  Timothy 
Farrar,  chief  justice 
of  New  Hampshire 
in  1802;  and  the 
following  noted  au- 
thors :  Benj.  Pres- 
cott, bom  in  1C87, 
died  in  1777;  Wil- 
liam Emerson,  Nath- 
aniel Wright,  John 
A.  Stone,  William 
Whiting,  natives  ; 
and  Hcnr}'  D.  Tho- 
reau,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  and  A. 
B.  Alcott,  residents.  Louisa  May  Alcott,  the  well- 
known  writer,  also  resides  here.  E.  R.  Hoar,  bom  here 
in  1816,  is  a  distinguished  jurist. 

Reading    originally   included   Wakefield   and   North 
Reading,  and  was  known   as  Lynn  Village.      It  was 
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incorporated  May  29,  1644,  and  is  twelve  miles  from 
Boston,  by  the  B.  and  M.  R.  R.  The  land  is  uneven, 
but  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  farming.  The  principal 
industries  are  shoe  and  cabinet  making,  with  an  organ 
factory,  and  an  establishment  for  making  neckties.  The 
town  has  2,664  inhabitants,  a  public  journal,  a  good 
high  school,  and  five  churches,  the  "  Old  South'*  being 
organized  Feb.  21,  1770.  Among  the  several  noted 
men  born  here  may  be  mentioned  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.  D., 
author  of  a  Life  of  Washington ;  Jacob  Flint,  Timothy 
Flint,  Charles  Prentiss,  noted  authors ;  and  Daniel  Tem- 
ple, a  missionary. 

Chelmsford  is  an  ancient  town  lying  between  par- 
allel ranges  of  hills,  with  Lowell  on  the  north.  Between 
these  flow  several  streams,*  furnishing  considerable  water- 
power,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Stony  Brook 
and  River  Meadow  Brook.  Agriculture  is  the  leading 
industry.  Some  granite  is  quarried,  and  considerable 
capital  is  employed  in  various  manufactures.  The  place 
has  five  churches  and  a  population  of  2,374.  The  Ind- 
ian name  of  the  town  was  Pawtucket.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated May  29,  1655,  and  Rev.  John  Fiske  settled  as 
minister.  Benjamin  Pierce  (1757-1839)  was  an  officer 
of  the  Revolution,  and  governor  of  New  Hampshire  in 
1827.  Jeffries  Wyman,  M.  D.,  a  distinguished  anato- 
mist, and  John  C.  Dalton,  a  noted  physiologist,  were 
natives  of  the  town. 

Everett.  Population,  2,220.  This  beautiful  and 
flourishing  town  was  separated  from  Maiden,  and  incor- 
porated March  9,  1870.  Its  nearness  to  Boston  has 
given  it  a  rapid  growth.  From  the  highest  ix)ints,  the 
views  of  surrounding  towns  are  delightful.  The  town  is 
supplied  with  Mystic  water,  has  a  high  school,  a  public 
journal,  and  four  churches.  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  a 
beautiful  burjing-ground,  lies  in  the  north  part. 

Lexington,  famous  as  the  spot  djxd  with  the  first 
blood  of  the  Revolution,  now  contains  2,277  inhabitants, 
and  is  ten  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  Middlesex  Central 
Railroad.  The  land  is  undulating,  and  the  elevated 
ground  near  the  centre  is  the  water-shed  between  the 
Charles  and  the  Shawshine.  Farming  is  the  leading 
employment.  The  village  at  the  centre  contains  many 
fine  residences,  has  a  new  town  hall,  in  which  are  a  me- 
morial tablet  to  the  men  lost  in  war,  and  two  finely- 
executed  memorial  statues, — one  of  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  other  of  1861,  —  a  library,  a  high 
school,  and  a  spirited  paper,  the  *'  Minute-Man." 

The  town  was  originally  settled  as  Cambridge  Farms, 


and  John  Bridge  and  Herbert  Pelham  had  grants  here 
as  early  as  1642.  It  was  incorporated  March  29,  1712, 
but  the  church  was  gathered  Oct.  21,  1696,  and  Rev. 
Benjamin  Estabrook  ordained. 

John  Hancock,  father  of  the  patriot,  and  Theodore 
Parker,  an  able  and  noted  divine,  were  bom  in  Lex- 
ington. 

Ashland.  This  town,  containing  2,186  inhabitants, 
is  on  the  B.  and  A.  Railroad,  about  midway  between  ! 
Boston  and  Worcester.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
engaged  in  farming,  but  there  are  several  shoe  manufac- 
tories, a  last  manufactory,  box,  planing,  shoddy,  and 
woollen  mills,  and  the  Dwight  Print  Works. 

The  village  was  formerly  called  Unionville.  It  was 
granted  to  Hon.  William  Crowne,  for  services  rendered 
in  England,  and  by  him  sold  to  Sa\ill  Simpson,  a 
cordwainer,  of  Boston,  July  4,  1687,  and  the  Indian 
title  released  Dec.  20,  1693. 

Magunco,  where  Eliot  had  a  native  church,  is  a  wooded 
eminence  on  the  west.  A  Congregational  church  was 
organized  Jan.  21,  1835.  There  are  two  other  churches 
in  the  place.  The  town  was  incorporated  March  16, 
1846.  Wildwood  Cemetery  occupies  a  beautiful  grove 
on  the  right  bank  of  Sudbury  River.  There  was  an  old 
Indian  burial-place  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Valentine. 

ScDBURY,  an  ancient  town,  possessing  many  spots  of 
historic  interest,  was  incorporated  Sept.  4,  1639.  Its 
early  settlement  and  exposed  position  rendered  it  espe- 
cially liable  to  attack  from  the  savages.  A  monument 
of  granite  now  marks  the  spot  where  Capt.  Wadsworth's 
company,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Sudbury,  threat- 
ened by  the  Indians,  was  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces, 
and  bears  the  inscription :  "This  monument  is  erected 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  by  the  town 
of  Sudbur}'  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  service  and 
sufferings  of  the  founders  of  the  State  ;  and  especially  in 
honor  of  Capt.  S.  Wadsworth  of  Milton,  Capt.  Brockle- 
bank  of  Rowley,  and  Lieut.  Sharp  of  Brookline,  and 
26  others,  men  of  their  command,  who  fell  near  this  spot 
on  the  18th  of  April  (an  error  for  the  21st  of  April), 
1676,  while  defending  the  frontier  settlement  against  the 
allied  Indian  forces  of  Philip  of  Pokanoket.— 1852." 

The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  farming,  in  making 
leather-board,  zinc  nails  and  tacks,  and  confectionery. 
The  town  has  a  public  library,  founded  by  a  bequest  of 
Mr.  J.  Goodnow,  who  designated  $2,500  for  a  building, 
$20,000  for  books,  and  three  churches.  The  old  *'  Way- 
side Inn,"  or  How  Tavern,  first  licensed  in  1666,  and 
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immortalized  by  Longfellow,  is  in  a  secluded  locality, 
about  three  miles  from  the  centre.    Population,  2,091. 

•  Dracut  was  incorporated  in  1701,  and  then  contained 
25  families.  The  population  is  now  2,078.  The  first 
church  was  organized  March  29,  1721,  and  the  Paw- 
tucket  church  Aug.  81,  1797.  Two  sons  of  Samuel 
Vamum  were  shot  by  Indians,  during  Philip's  war,  while 
crossing  the  Merrimac.  Capt.  Peter  Colbum,  and  a 
company  of  Dracut  men,  were  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  Gens.  Joseph  B.  and  James  M.  Vamum  were 
prominent  officers  during  the  entire  war. 

The  town  is  separated  from  Lowell  by  the  Merrimac 
River,  and  is  connected  with  the  city  by  a  bridge. 
Beaver  River  flows  into  the  Merrimac  below  the  falls, 
and  liimishes  good  water-power  for  the  Merrimac  wool- 
len mills  and  the  paper-mill  of  the  Lowell  Wadding 
and  Paper  Company.  There  are  three  Congregational 
churches  in  the  town. 

WiNCHESTEB,  a  towu  posscssiug  many  fine  residences, 
eight  mUes  from  Boston,  was  originally  a  part  of  Wobum, 
but  was  incorporated  April  30,  1850.  The  Mystic  River 
flows  through  the  centre.  Wedge  Pond,  in  the  centre, 
is  noted  for  the  abundance  of  water-lilies.  A  lai^e  por- 
tion of  the  residents  are  Boston  business  men,  but  there 
is  considerable  capital  employed  in  manufactures.  The 
town  contains  a  high  school,  and  four  churches.  Pop- 
ulation, 2,045. 

TowNSEKD,  in  the  north-western  portion  of  the  county, 
has  a  population  of  1,962.  Besides  farming,  the  coop- 
ering business  is  carried  on  extensivelj-,  some  2,000  to 
8,000  barrels  being  made  daily.  The  town  was  formerly 
a  part  of  Turkey  Hill,  and  was  named  and  incorporated 
June  29,  1732,  in  honor  of  Viscount  Charles  Townsend, 
one  of  the  king's  privy  council. 

Tewksbury  (Wamesit) ,  originally  a  part  of  Billerica, 
was  detached  and  incorporated  Dec.  23,  1734.  Popula- 
tion, 1,944.  The  State  Almshouse  is  located  upon  a 
conmianding  site  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Pepperell,  named  for  Sir  William  Pepperell,  and 
originally  the  "  Second  Precinct "  of  Groton,  was  incor- 
porated April  6,  1753.  The  Nashua  River  and  its 
tributaries  furnish  considerable  water-power,  and  the 
manufacture  of  paper  is  the  most  important  industrj\ 
Population,  1,842. 

The  town  was  settled  early.  The  first  chmrch  was  or- 
ganized Jan.  29,  1747,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  was 


ordained  February  25.  He  went  to  Cambridge  with  his 
parishioners,  and  oflfered  the  firet  public  prayer  in  camp 
in  the  Revolution.  William  Prescott,  LL.  D.,  a  noted 
jurist,  and  father  of  William  H.  Prescott,  the  historian, 
was  bom  here,  Aug.  19,  1762. 

Billerica,  the  Indian  Shawshine,  was  named  from 
Billericay,  Eng.  It  is  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
county,  and  contains  1,833  inhabitants.  The  Concord 
and  the  Shawshine  flow  through  the  town,  nearly  parallel, 
and  along  their  borders  there  is  excellent  meadow  land. 
The  town  has  two  woollen  and  one  logwood  mill,  a  ma- 
chine-shop, a  chemical,  a  cabinet,  and  a  soap  manufactory. 
It  also  contains  a  well-endowed  academy,  the  "Howe 
School,"  named  for  its  founder.  Dr.  Zadoc  Howe,  a 
Ij'ceum,  and  five  churches. 

The  territory  was  granted  to  Cambridge  in  1641,  and 
first  settled  about  1653,  by  John  Parker,  John  Kittredge, 
John  Rogers,  Rev.  Samuel  Whitney,  and  others.     The 
fiftt  church  was  built  in  1660.     Aug.  5,  1695,  the  Indians 
entered  the  town  during  the   night,  and  killed  John 
Rogers,  and  captured  his  son  and  daughter.     They  also 
killed  Capt.  Thomas  Rogers  and  his  son,  and  the  entire 
family  of  John  Levistone.     The  first  person  killed  at 
Bunker  Hill,   was  Asa  Pollard,   of  this  town.     Gov.  i 
Thomas  Talbot,  the  recently  efficient  chief-magistrate  of  ' 
Massachusetts,  is  a  resident  of  Billerica.     His  energy  j 
and  liberality  have  largely  aided  in  the  material  and 
social  improvement  of  the  place. 

Stow,  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  count}', 
30  miles  from  Boston,  has  1,813  inhabitants.  Farming  ' 
is  the  principal  occupation,  though  there  are  some  shoe 
manufactories,  and  a  woollen-mill  emplo\ing  90  persons. 
The  town  was  incorporated  May  16,  1083,  and  Rev.  John 
Eveleth,  settled  in  1700,  was  the  first  minister. 

Westford,  a  farming  town  of  1,803  inhabitants,  has 
a  public  librarj-,  an  academy,  incorporated  1793,  and  two 
churches.  Originally  a  part  of  the  Chelmsford  grant,  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  Sept.  23,  1729.  Thomas 
Church  Brownell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bishop  of  Connecticut, 
and  first  president  of  Trinity  College,  was  bom  here  in 
1779. 

Shirley,  a  town  of  1,451  inhabitants,  was  separated 
from  Groton,  and  incorporated  Jan.  5, 1753.  The  name 
was  given  in  honor  of  Gov.  William  Shirley  of  Groton. 
A  settlement  was  commenced  about  1720,  and  the  first 
meeting-house  erected  in  1754,  and  the  second  in  1772. 
The  town  is  largely  engaged  in  manufactures,  and  there 
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are  four  cotton-mills,  two  paper-mills,  and  other  indus- 
tries. Besides  the  Unitarian  ehureli  mentioned  above, 
the  town  has  three  other  churches.  There  is  a  village  of 
Shakers,  founded  by  Elijah  Wilds,  in  the  town.  Mother 
Ann  Lee  first  taught  her  doctrines  in  this  town. 

Belmont  was  incorporated  March  18,  1859.  Fresh 
Pond,  containing  175  acres,  the  source  of  Cambridge's 
water  suppl}',  lies  principally  in  the  town.  Population, 
1,513. 

Acton  contains  1,393  inhabitants,  and  the  several  vil- 
lages of  Acton,  South  Acton,  West  Acton  and  Ellsworth. 
The  centre  is  upon  an  elevated  site,  and  is  veiy  beautiful. 
The  Monument  House,  a  good  hotel  located  here,  is 
named  from  the  granite  monument  to  Capt.  Isaac  Da^^s, 
killed  at  Concord,  April  19, 1 775.  The  town  lies  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  ancient  Concord,  and  was  granted  to 
the  early  inhabitants  "  for  feeding."  The  settlement  was 
made  as  earl}'  as  1656,  by  the  Shepard  and  Law  familiA. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1735,  and  the  first  minister.  Rev. 
John  Swift,  was  ordained  in  1738. 

Rev.  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  divine, 
an  author,  and  professor  in  Andover  and  Union  the- 
ological seminaries,  was  bom  here  June  21,  1820. 

Weston,  a  beautiftil  town  of  1,261  inhabitants,  was 
incorporated  Jan.  1,  1712.  There  are  in  the  town  some 
rough  ledges,  and  a  romantic  gorge,  the  *'  Devil's  Den," 
near  Waltham.  The  first  minister  was  Rev.  William 
Williams,  settled  1709. 

Sherborn  is  an  old  farming  town,  with  a  population  of 
1,062,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  was  incor- 
porated Ma}'  27,  1674.  There  are  several  noted  emi- 
nences. In  Peter's  Hill,  there  is  a  chasm  50  feet  deep  in 
a  mass  of  sienite,  called  the  "DeviUs  Cartway."  The 
first  minister  was  Rev.  Daniel  Gookin,  settled  about  1681 , 
and  died  in  January,  1718,   He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 


the  apostle  Eliot,  and  often  preached  to  the  Indians  at 
Natick.  The  Indian  name  of  the  place  was  Boggestow. 
The  old  Sanger  mansion,  where  Washington  took  break- 
fast on  his  way  to  Cambridge,  to  take  command  of  the 
arm}',  July,  1775,  stands  near  the  centre.  The  new 
women's  prison  is  located  within  the  limits  of  the  town.    | 

Wayland  (population,  1,240)  was  detached  tcom  Sud- 
bur}',  and  incorporated  as  East  Sudbury,  April  10,  1780. 
The  name  was  changed  in  honor  of  Francis  Wayland,  ' 
March  11,  1835.     The  first  free  public  library  in  the! 
Slate  was  established  here.     Lydia  Maria  Child,  a  very 
popular  writer,  is  a  resident  of  the  place.  , 

Ayer,  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  of  Lowell,  is  ! 
a  new  and  promising  manufacturing  town  of  1,872  [ 
inhabitants.  It  was  separated  from  Groton,  and  incor-  | 
porated  Feb.  14,  1871.  Its  fine  town  hall  is  the  gift  of  i 
Dr.  Ayer. 

Maynard,  named  after  the  leading  manufacturer  in  the 
place,  was  taken  from  Stow  and  Sudbury,  and  incor-  ! 
porated  April  19,  1871.     Population,  1,965.  i 

The  remaining  towns  of  Middlesex  County  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  an  agricultural  character.  Their  respective  | 
dates  of  incorporation  and  population  are  as  follows :  ' 
Ashby  (1767,  994)  ;  Bedford  (1729,  849)  ;  Boxborough  j 
(1836,  338)  ;  Burlington  (1799,  626);  Carlisle  (1780,1 
569)  ;  Dunstable  (1673,  471)  ;  Lincoln  (1754,  791)  ; ' 
Littleton  (1715,  983)  ;  North  Reading  (1853,  942)  ;  [ 
Tj-ngsborough  (1789, 629) ,  and  Wihnington  (1730, 866). ! 

Timothy  Walker,  LL.  D.,  an  able  jurist;  Sears  C. 
WaUcer,  a  noted  astronomer ;  and  Joseph  Re}Tiolds,  M.  D., 
an  author,  were  natives  of  Wilmington.  Bedford  is  the 
native  town  of  Rev.  Samuel  II.  Steams,  fatlier  of  the  late 
President  Stearns  of  Amherst  College.  Samuel  Hoar, 
LL.  D.,  a  distinguished  lawyer;  and  John  Farrar, 
LL.  D.,  an  eminent  philosopher,  were  bom  in  Lincoln. 
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NANTUCKET    COUNTY. 


BY  ARTHUR  ELWELL  JENKS. 


On  the  south-easternmost  coast  of  New  England  is  an 
island,  of  an  irregular  triangular  form,  about  fifteen 
miles  long,  east  and  west,  with  an  average  breadth  of  four 
miles,  and  which,  together  with  the  small  islands  of 
Tuckanuck,  Muskeget  and 
the  Gravel  Islands,  lying  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  make  up 
the  county  of  Nantucket. 
The  principal  island,  Nan- 
tucket, has  a  level  surface 
to  the  south,  and  is  hilly  in 
the  north.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally fertile,  and  much  of 
the  land  has  been  held  in 
common.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  these  islands 
are  said  to  be  firesh  ponds, 
and  about  750  peat  swamps. 
The  stratum  of  peat  is  from 
one  to  fourteen  feet  deep,  of 
a  good  quality,  and  much 
used  for  fhel.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  healthy.  On  the 
south-east  of  the  principal 
island  are  the  well-known 
Nantucket  Shoals,  about  50  miles  long  by 
which  many  vessels  have  been  wrecked. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  oflScers  of  the  county  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  town  of  Nantucket, — the 
selectmen  of  the  town  having  the  powers  and  performing 
the  duties  of  county  commissioners, — the  treasurer  of 
the  town  also  serving  as  treasurer  of  the  county.  Popu- 
lation in  1855,  8,064 ;  1870,  8,201,— nearly  all  included 
in  the  town  of  Nantucket. 

The  records  of  probate  proceedings  date  from  1706. 
The  first  registrar  of  probate  was  Peter  Folger ;  the  last 
(1869),  Samuel  Swain.  The  one  longest  in  office  was 
Eleazer  Folger  (1707-1754),  though  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, Frederick  Folger,  served  86  years.  The  first 
Judge  of  probate  was  James  Coffin;  the  last  (1873), 
Thaddeus  C.  Defriez.  The  judge  longest  in  office  was 
Jeremiah  Gardner  (1744-67),  his  immediate  successor. 
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however,  Grafton  Gardner,  nearly  equalling  him,  serving 
from  1767  to  1789. 

The  capital  of  the  county  is  the  town  of  Nantucket, 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  (latitude  41**  16' 

56"  north,  longitude,  70**  06' 
12"  west),  50  miles  south- 
east from  New  Bedford,  and 
105  miles  south,  or  a  little 
east  of  south,  from  Boston. 
This  island  town  has  a  deep 
and  secure  harbor,  formed 
by  two  projecting  points  of 
land,  on  one  of  which  is  a 
light-house,  with  an  entrance 
about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
wide.  The  bar,  however,  at 
low  water,  has  only  seven 
and  one-half  feet  of  water,  — 
a  shallowness  imposing  on 
many  of  Nantucket's  whaling 
voyagers,  in  those  days  when 
the  whale  fisheries  were  so 
prosperous,  the  necessity  fre- 
quently of  sailing  from,  or  at 
least  of  discharging  their  car- 
goes at  other  ports.  The  village  of  Siasconset,  at  the 
south-east  extremity  of  the  island,  seven  miles  from  the 
town  of  Nantucket,  is  a  noted  watering-place,  and  is 
much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  by  invalids. 

The  history  of  Nantucket  township  dates  back  to  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  Gosnold  in  1602,  the  island  was  densely 
covered  with  oak  trees,  and  was  inhabited  by  natives, 
known  as  the  Eastern  and  Western  tribes.  These  dwelt 
together  amicably,  until  1630,  when  the  only  war  of 
which  there  is  any  mention,  seems  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  the  deadliest  hostilities  between  them. 

In  1659,  the  whole  island,  —  save  one-tenth,  together 
with  Maisquatuck,  familiarly  known  as  Quaise,  —  was 
deeded  by  Thomas  Mayhew  to  ten  purchasers,  for  a  con- 
sideration of  £30,  and  two  beaver  hats,  Mayhew's 
right  to  sell  rested  in  a  deed  which  had  been  conveyed 
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to  him  eighteen  years  previously,  by  Lord  Sterling  of 
England. 

The  Indians  could  lay  prior  claim  to  ever}-  portion  of 
the  island,  haying  been  most  accurate  in  its  divisions  and 
boundary  lines.*  Yet  the  original  settlers,  although  hav- 
ing as  good  a  claim  to  the  territory  as  a  deed  from  an 
English  earl's  patent  could  confer,  decided  to  buy  desir- 
able land-portions  of  their  Indian  brethren. 

It  was  in  this  year  (1659),  that  the  good  Thomas 
Macy  of  Salisbury,  a  man  of  great  courage,  and  of 
strong  humanitarian  impulses,  to  escape  persecution  for 
having  shielded  fh)m  a  tempest  a 
few  Quakers,  took  refuge,  with  his 
family,  and  one  Edward  Starbuck, 
on  our  shores.  One  year  elapsed, 
when  the  latter  visited  the  town  of 
Salisbmy,  and  returned  to  Nan- 
tucket with  eight  or  ten  families. 
Four  years  afterwards,  Peter  Fol- 
ger  moved  to  the  island,  receiving 
half  a  share  of  land  (the  island  was 
divided  into  27  parts,  or  shares) , 
on  condition  that  he  would  serve 
as  miller,  weaver,  interpreter  and 
land-surveyor.  The  occupation  of 
the  islanders  was  fishing,  alternat- 
ing with  farming.  The  inhabitants 
being  generally  illiterate,  Mr.  Fol- 
ger,  *  very  naturally,  was  a  won- 
derful man  among  them. 

The  27  shares  into  which  the 
island  was  divided,  excepting  the 
reserve  given  to  Mayhew,  were 
stocked  with  sheep.  This  stock- 
ing privilege  of  the  proprietors,  al- 
lowing 720  to  the  share,  amounted 
to  19,440  sheep.  When  Macy  wrote  his  * '  History'  of  Nan- 
tucket," the  ''  Commons"  included  about  11,000  acres, 
and  pastured  10,000  sheep.  Becoming  more  numerous, 
they  invaded  the  quiet  of  the  town  limits,  foraging  upon 
private  gardens  and  flower-beds  until  the  resulting  an- 
noyance was  such  as  to  occasion  the  erection  of  the 
high  fences  which  one  sees  to-day.  This  public  nuisance 
at  once  started  a  Proprietor's  Argument,  or  "  Sheep 

*  In  correspondence  and  memoranda  placed  in  the  bands  of  Hon. 
Samuel  H.  Jenks,  editor  of  the ''  Nantucket  Inquirer/'  as  early  as  1834, 
we  find  the  following  relating  to  the  family  of  Peter  Folger,  grandfather 
to  Dr.  Bex^jamin  Franklin,  whose  mother  was  a  native  of  Nantucket : 

Peter  Folger,  whom  Theodore  Parker  once  said  was  the  greatest  man 
America  ever  produced,  married  Mary  Merrill,  the  mother  of  Abiah 
Folger,  who  was  the  wife  of  Josiah  Franklin.  Among  these  very  valu- 
able papers,  there  is  a  long  letter  from  Peter  Folger  to  his  son-in-law, 
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Question,"  which  created  the  bitterest  family  feuds  before 
a  decision  was  reached  in  1848,  that  no  more  sheep  stock 
should  be  allowed  to  run  at  large  on  unenclosed  grounds. 
This  overstocking  of  the  land  destroyed  all  the  timber ; 
in  consequence,  firewood  and  lumber  are  now  imported 
from  the  main  land.  In  1665,  King  Philip  -visited  the 
island,  and,  during  the  year  following,  the  first  mill  for 
grinding  corn  was  built. 

In  the  year  1671  the  town  was  incorporated,  and 
named  Sherburne  f  one  year  later  by  order  of  Gov. 
Lovelace  of  New  York.  In  1676,  the  county  not  only 
embraced  the  town,  but  the  fish- 
ing villages  of  Sesacacha  and  Sia- 
sconset.  The  site  of  Sherburne 
was  upon  the  well-known  *'  Trott's 
Hills,"  but  it  was  afterwards 
changed  to  its  present  desirable 
locality. 

In  1693,  at  the  request  of  the 
rightful  owners,  the  island  became 
a  part  of  lilassachusetts.  It  had 
been  up  to  that  date  a  portion  of 
New  York. 

The  Wlmle  Fishery. — Nantucket 
was  once  the  rival  of  ever}^  Ameri- 
can seaport  in  the  matter  of  the 
whale  fisher3\  Nantucket  whale- 
men, if  not  the  first  to  sail  away 
for  the  huge  leviathan,  were  pio- 
neers in  t(ie  establishment  of  a 
great  maritime  industry.  From 
a  period  before  the  time  generally 
accepted  as  the  first  venture  from 
the  shore  in  boats  (1073),  down 
to  the  last  lone  bark  that  sailed  in 
1870,  no  adequate  conception  of 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  business  can  be 
realized  by  the  rising  generation. 

It  was  a  Provincetown  man  who  gave  the  islanders 
their  first  insight  into  this  most  productive  labor. .  Small 
sloops  were  fitted  out,  and  whales  caught  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean  near  the  coast ;  but  energy,  daring  and  enterprise 
were  soon  enlisted,  and  large  vessels  were  despatched  to 
far-off  seas.     Wharves  and  store-houses  for  oil  were 

Joseph  Pratt,  dated  Nantucket,  March  6, 1677-8.  This  letter  is  ftiU  of 
moral  instruction ;  the  seed,  doubtless,  of  that  stamina,  and  proyerbial 
stability  of  character  which  have  been  the  imperishable  inheritance  of 
Nantucket*8  sons  and  daughters  ever  since !  The  letter  concludes  with 
this  remarkable  sentence ;  "  Do  not  lay  these  lines  where  you  may 
never  see  them  more ;  for  you  may  have  occasion  to  look  on  them  when 
I  may  be  far  enough  f^om  you." 
t  In  1795  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to  Nantucket. 
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built,  and  as  early  as  1723  the  first  pier,  now  known  as 
Straight  Wharf,  was  constmeted. 

For  many  years  the  town  increased  greatly  in  wealth. 
Its  prosperity  was  marked.  The  North  and  South  At- 
lantic oceans,  the  coasts  of  Brazil  and  Africa,  and  the 
most  distant  waters  were  visited  by  our  vessels.  * 

The  sperm-whale  fishery  was  then  the  chief  business 
of  Nantucket,  of  which  industry  indeed,  as  already  inti- 
mated, she  had  come  doubtless  to  be  the  leading  mart  in 
the  world.  As  if  by  magic,  candle  factories,  and  re- 
positories for  oil  sprung  up  on  every  hand.  Remnants, 
memorials  of  these  centres  of  marine  trafilc,  f  are  now 
visible  in  various  localities  of  the  town,  whose  thorough- 
fares once  resounded  with  the  fl3'ing  feet  of  honest,  in- 
dustrious laborers,  with  the  noise  of  truck  and  dray,  and 
withal,  with  a  more  glorious  than  Patrick  Gilmore's 
anvil  chorus  —  the  sound  of  coopers'  hammers ! 

At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution, there  were  not  less  than  150  vessels  afloat  belong- 
ing to  this  island,  and  engaged  in  this  business.  And  it 
is  an  interesting  fact,  that  after  that  war  had  closed,  it  was 
first  at  the  mast-head  of  a  Nantucket  ship  that  the  flag 
j  of  the  new  republic  was  seen  flying  on  the  Thames. 


•  These  hardy  sea-rovers  had  a  taste  for  specimens,  for  rare  and  sug- 
gestive mementos  of  the  remote  and  barbarous  climes  they  had  visited. 
Meanwhile,  Massachusetts  can  hardly  boast,  I  think,  a  finer  private 
museum  than  is  to  be  seen  at  the  residence  of  the  widow  of  the  late 
Capt.  Robert  McCleave,  another  respected  and  prosperous  seaman.  In 
this  rare  cabinet  are  many  hundred  varieties  of  shells  brought  from 
every  part  of  the  globe !  In  addition  to  a  collection  of  the  coins  of  dif- 
ferent nations  visited  by  Capt.  McCleave,  are  beautiful  specimens  of 
Japan  wares  and  Chinese  handiwork.  Many  families  in  town  have 
more  or  less  of  these  unique  relics,  and  descriptions  of  their  history 
would  fill  a  volume. 

t  As  late  as  1855  the  town  contained  seven  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  oil  and  sperm-candled,  producing  970,828  gallons  whale, 
and  67,516  gallons  sperm  oil,  value  ^68,629,  and  142,450  pounds  of 
sperm  candles,  value  ^17,405. 

In  1856  the  receipts  of  sperm  oil  were  175,700  gallons,  value  S251,572; 
of  whale  oil,  261,739  gallons,  value  $146,049;  of  whalebone,  81,752 
pounds,  value  $32,306.  There  were  44  vessels  employed,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  14,266,  and  a  capital  of  $1,432,600. 

X  In  the  comfortable  home  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  fortunate 
voyagers,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Cary,  1  have  seen  a  portrait  of  one  of  his 
ancestors,  Samuel  Cary.  This  picture  has  a  rare  historical  value,  and 
I  venture  to  caU  attention  to  it,  in  this  connection,  as  a  most  interesting 
Revolutionary  relic.  Mr.  Cary  was  an  ardent  patriot,  living  in  Boston 
at  the  time  that  town  was  in  possession  of  the  British.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  home  quite  sununarily ,  one  day,  escaping  through  the 
back  door  of  house,  as  his  pursuers  came  in  at  the  front.  It  was  an 
escape  as  narrow  as  the  door- way!  Mad  at  their  discomfiture  by 
the  Yankee  foe,  they  thrust  their  swords  through  the  portrait  that  now 
bangs  upon  Capt.  Cary*s  wall.  The  sword-cuts  were  repaired  in  an  ar- 
tistic manner ;  but  the  scars  of  the  Britons  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
now,  giving  the  portrait  an  intensely  dramatic  interest 

§  One  of  the  descendants  of  the  Starbuck  fkmlly,  now  living,  has 
embodied  this  fact  in  a  beautiful  poem  called,  "  An  Idyl  of  the  Sea.** 
Thus  the  form  and  errand  of  the  fearfhl  foreign  frigate,  like  the  "  PiT- 


Meanwhile,  during  this  war,  this  town  J  was  constantly 
subject  to  alarms.  The  people,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  Quakers  and  non-resistants,  were  apprehensive  of 
the  capture  of  their  whalers  by  the  British  men-of-war 
prowling  around  in  our  waters. 

An  alarm  was  occasioned,  especially  by  a  British  in- 
vasion of  the  town  in  1779,  when  the  soldiers  completely 
riddled  the  stores,  and  impoverished  the  citizens.  With 
the  Sound  swarming  with  English  cruisers,  provisions 
were  cut  off,  although  not  a  few  blockade-runners  plied 
to  and  fro  from  the  Cape,  exchanging  oil  and  fish  for  the 
actual  necessities  of  daily  living. 

Truly  patriotic,  yet  crippled  in  resources,  it  was 
deemed  expedient,  on  the  part  of  the  town,  to  declare 
neutrality',  which  resulted  in  the  issue,  by  the  British, 
of  an  order  prohibiting  all  armed  vessels  of  the  crown 
from  interfering  with  our  island,  or  her  legitimate  com- 
merce. Even  after  this,  an  English  sloop-of-war  hovered 
like  a  vulture  at  the  bar,  frightening  our  home  residents 
with  fear  for  the  safety  of  their  inward-bound  vessels.  § 

Passing  safely,  comparatively  speaking,  through  the 
war  of  1812,  Nantucket  pushed  along  the  highway  of 
lucrative  employment.     In  1815  the  olden  energy  re- 


ffrim  Ship,**  arc  embalmed  in  poesy. 
Starbuck 's  historical  poem : 


We  quote  a  fbw  verses  from  Miss 


Twas  near  a  hundred  years  ago — 

The  time,  the  date,  is  past  recall  — 
When  through  the  town  a  deadly  fear 

Crept  to  the  heart  of  one  and  all ; 
For  just  without  the  harbor  bar. 

Where  moaned  the  tide  with  stifled  breath. 
There  lay  at  forced  anchorage 

A  British  frigate  armed  with  death. 

In  vain  the  people  planned  defence, 

Ko  bulwarks  walled  the  Quaker  town, 
No  battlements,  no  ancient  keep, 

No  strength  to  beat  invaders  down. 
They  saw  the  captain's  stern  command 

To  •'  man  the  boats,"  and  well  they  knew 
No  mercy  for  their  hearths  and  homes, 

Would  harbor  with  the  hostile  crew. 

But  stay !    A  passing  gleam  of  hope ! 

The  wind  was  blowing  from  the  shore; 
All  safe  until  its  breath  should  change ; 

No  landing  for  tiie  boats  before. 
Then  from  each  sad  and  anxious  heart, 

From  hoary  sire  and  maiden  fair, 
There  rose,  unchecked  by  form  of  words, 

An  earnest  burst  of  sobbmg  prayer. 

A  prayer  to  Him  who  rules  the  winds, 

And  holds  the  waters  in  His  hand, 
To  save  them  in  their  island  home. 

And  keep  the  wind  from  off  the  land. 
And  then  from  Heaven  the  answer  came, 

The  gale,  unchaneing,  day  by  day, 
Swept  out  to  sea  defiantly, 

And  held  the  dreaded  foe  at  bay. 

For  weeks  the  scowling  monster  lay 

Without  the  port,  with  evil  eye ; 
But  never  once  a  change  of  wind. 

And  never  once  a  change  of  sky. 
Grown  tired  at  length  of  power  denied. 

And  hopeless  waptching  of  the  prey. 
With  muttered  curse  it  raised  the  siege, 

And  from  the  harbor  sailed  away. 
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vived,  and  ships  were  again  fitted  for  sea.  The  fleet 
steadily  enlarged.  For  thirty  years  the  business  was 
pursued  successftilly.  But,  finally,  the  sudden  fall  in  the 
price  of  oil  damaged  the  whale  fishery  beyond  the  power 
of  recovery. 

A  spasmodic  effbrt  was  made,  afler  the  "gold  fever" 
had  taken  to  California  large  numbers  of  able-bodied 
men,  to  fit  ships  for  the  North  Pacific,  where  "right 
whale "  oil  and  whalebone  offered  munificent  returns  to 
the  adventurers.  But  long  vo3-ages,  successive  dis- 
asters, and  large  expenses,  at  last  finished  the  precarious 
business  of  whaling ;  and  it  was  finallj^  abandoned.* 

The  decline  of  the  whale  fishery  f  naturally  involved 
the  destruction  of  Nantucket's  great  industrial  pursuit — 
her    sole    dependence — her   whole  .,  -r^— ~ 

support.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  some  other  remunerative 
activity  may  j-et  offer  its  aid,  and 
that  the  hum  of  thrift  accordingly 
may  be  once  more  heard  in  her 
streets. 

Nantucket  Churches.  —  Nothing  of 
historical  importance  relative  to  re- 
ligious observances  on  the  island,  do 
we  find  in  our  researches  prior  to 
1704,  at  which  time  there  were,  per- 
haps, 700  white  inhabitants.  We 
learn  that  the  Indians,  having  the 
New  Testament  translated  into  their 
own  language,  had  four  meeting- 
houses, and  had  become  earnest 
Christian  believers  under  the  whole- 
some influence  of  the  Mayhews.  It  was  during  the  year 
1704  that  the  "  Friends'  Society"  J  was  formed. 

The  Congregationalists  are  the  oldest  religious  organi- 
zation in  town.    As  long  ago  as  1711  the  First  Congre- 

•  The  discontinuance  of  the  whale  fishery  released,  of  course,  a  large 
number  of  men  from  maritime  pursuits,  and  involved,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, the  necessity  of  these  same  devoting  themselves  to  other  avoca. 
tions.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  therefore,  in  all  our  larger  New- 
England  coast  towns  and  cities,  to  find  men  engaged  in  the  various  oc- 
cupations common  to  all  communities,  who  were  formerly  sea  captains, 
who,  in  other  days,  sailed  from  Nantucket,  masters  of  their  several 
crafts;  who,  indeed,  will  be  found  to  be  i)ersonally  familiar  with  all  the 
maritime  geography  of  the  globe,  and  who  are,  doubtless,  as  truly  as 
any  that  sail  to-day,  accomplished,  practical  navigators. 

t  The  complete  history  of  this  industry  has  been  admirably  written 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Starbuck  of  Waltham,  Mass. 

t  ITie  Hicksite  (Quaker)  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1832.  The 
Fair  Street  (Quaker)  meeting-house  was  built  in  1838. 

§  By  one  of  its  late  pastors,  that  scholarly  and  Christian  gentleman 
and  friend.  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Hosmer,  now  of  Natick,  Mass.,  I  am  in- 
formed that  Rev.  Timothy  White  preached  as  early  as  1732,  in  June ; 
that  he  was  bom  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
in  1720,  and  came  from  the  Vineyard  to  teach  school  in  Nantucket; 
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gational,  or  North  Church,  was  built.  The  names  of  its 
original  membership,  or  of*  its  ministers,  are  unknown, 
as  its  church  annals  do  not  extend  farther  back  than 
1799.  § 

This  truly  ancient  meeting-house  was  framed  out  of 
the  rugged  oak  trees  that  grew  in  the  Island  soil,  and 
was  erected  on  land  westward  of  the  North  burial- 
ground.  It  was  subsequently  removed  to  Beach  Hill, 
where  it  now  stands,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1765, — the 
original  plate,  bearing  the  date  of  its  erection,  being 
still  seen  upon  the  old  gallery. 

In  1761,  Rev.  Joseph  Mayhew  succeeded  Mr.  White, 
preaching  until  1766. || 

In  1795  the  old  North  Tower  was  raised.  Fifteen 
years  from  the  dismissal  of  Rev. 
Jas.  Gumey,  the  new  North  Church 
was  built.  The  ministerial  succes- 
sion is  perfect  down  to  the  present 
incumbent.  Rev.  L.  H.  Angier. 

The  Second  Congregational,  or 
Unitarian  Church,  was  formed  in 
the  year  1809.  Rev.  Seth  F.  Swift 
was  the  first  pastor.  Many  able 
divines  of  the  Unitarian  faith  have 
graced  its  pulpit,  and  its  line  of 
pastors  is  an  honorable  one. 

Above  the  church  building  is  the 
old  tower,  %  a  pleasing  rendezvous 
for  visitors.  It  is  reached  by  climb- 
ing up  a  dusty,  winding  stairway, 
past  the  quaint  belfiy  with  its  Span- 
ish bell,**  to  the  breezy  lookout. 
The  view  is  enchanting.  You  look  down  upon  queer  old 
streets ;  upon  roofs  of  the  quiet  town ;  away  to  the  silent 
wharves,  off  towards  the  beacons  on  Brant  Point  and 
Great  Point,  and  across  the  harbor,   far  out  at  sea. 

that  he  married  here  in  1728.  From  the  establishment  of  the  North 
Church  in  171 1,  until  1781,  there  was  bat  one  settled  clergyman  on  the 
Island. 

(I  The  white  popnlation,  3,220 ;  Indian,  358.  An  Indian  plagae  swept 
off  a  large  number  of  the  natives,  leaving  but  136.  Thus  were  their 
ranks  decimated,  until  1854,  when,  with  the  death  of  Abiam  Quady,  a 
once  powerftil  race  became  utterly  extinct. 

%  This  church  tower  is  the  eyrie  of  the  town-crier,  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  important  men  in  our  midst  It  is  his  observatory. 
Here  he  daily  heralds  the  arrival  of  the  incoming  steamers.  The 
musical  bell  that  keeps  its  wehrd  place  below,  has  a  histoiy  of  its 
own. 

*  *  It  was  brought  firom  Lisbon,  and  bears  an  inscription  in  Portuguese. 
Translated,  it  reads :  — 

«  To  the  good  Jttm  of  the  Mount, 

**  The  devotees  of  Lisbon,  in  fulfilment  of  their  tows,  offer  to  Him 
this  one  to  complete  a  chime  of  six  bells  to  call  the  people  to  adore  Him 
in  His  sanctuary." 

Jqs6  Domuiques  De  Costa  made  it  in  Lisbon,  A.  D.  1810. 
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Landward,  you  gaze  over  miles  of  brown  pasture  lands 
that  remind  one  of  the  Scottish  moors. 

The  Episcopal  Church  on  Nantucket  has  a  romantic 
origin.  Rev.  Moses  Marcus,  of  New  York,  came  to  the 
island  in  18 — ,  to  marry  his  son,  who,  years  before,  had  run 
away  from  home  to  try  his  fortune  on  board  of  a  whaleship. 
His  quarters  at  a  sailor  boarding-house,  however,  not 
being  in  accord  with  his  early  home  associations,  he 
abandoned  the  sea,  and,  by  advice  of  Mr.  S.  II.  Jenks, 
sought  an  appointment  to  teach- school  in  Polpis,  one  of 
the  outlying  villages. 

The  visit  of  Rev.  Mr.  Marcus  was  opportune.  With 
the  favor  of  Mr.  Jenks,  he  formed  a  society  after  the 
Episcopal  order.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Ath- 
enaeum Hall. 

The  old  Quaker  church  building  was  hired  for  their 
worship,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Marcus  was  invited  to  preach. 
After  a  while  it  was  voted  to  purchase  the  building,  with 
the  one  in  the  rear.  The  site  was  on  Broad  Street,  east 
of  the  Ocean  House. 

The  building  was  of  solid  oak  frame,  42  feet  long,  and 
50  or  60  wide,  the  whole  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
granite  Grothic  structure.  * 

Trinity  Church  was  consecrated  to  the  rights  and 
usages  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  21st  day  of  August,  1839,  by  Right  Rever- 
end Alexander  V.  Griswold,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the 
diocese. 

St.  Paul's  Church  was  oi^anized  September  8,  1846. 
On  the  11th  of  October,  1846,  Rev.  Ethan  Allen  reported 
the  name  of  the  church  to  be  *'  Messiah."  It  was  sub- 
sequently changed  to  "  St.  Paul's."  The  church  applied 
for  admission  to  the  convention  of  the  diocese,  held  in 
Boston,  June  9,  1847. 

At  present  the  church  is  flourishing  under  the  accept- 
able ministrations  of  Rev.  Levi  S.  Boyer. 

The  York  Street  Baptist  Church*  was  recognized 
May  24,  1831. 

The  Nantucket  Athenaeum,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  was  built  as  a  Universalist  church.  Rev.  Hosea 
Ballon,  the  great  apostle  of  Universalism,  preached  here 
several  times.  As  th^re  were  but  few  of  that  faith  upon 
the  island,  the  society  soon  waned,  and  has  no  representa- 
tion at  present  in  the  town,  f 

•  In  the  great  fire  of  1846»,  I  stood  and  saw  Trinity  Church  bnm  to 
the  ground.  It  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  Nantucket.  Although  but  a 
boy  then,  I  can  now  hear  the  seolian  music  of  the  Gothic  tower,  and  see 
the  spirals  of  cruel  flame  as  they  closed  about  the  stately  structure. 
This  sad  picture  is  apostrophized  by  Mrs.  Martha  W.  Jenks,  in  her 
poem  published  in  "  Seaweeds  from  the  Shores  of  Nantucket." 

1  Three  hundred  and  fifty  buildlDgs  were  destroyed,  valued,  with  their  con- 
tents, at  $900,000. 


The  Methodist  Church. — ^The  earliest  Methodist  preach- 
ing in  this  place  was  by  Jesse  Lee,  Joseph  Snelling,  and 
George  Cannon.  The  Methodist  society  was  oi^anized 
July  25,  1799,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Beauchamp,  with  19  mem- 
bers, in  a  dwelling-house.  The  progress  of  the  society 
was  rapid.  In  1819,  some  282  members  were  reported ; 
five  years  later,  417.  In  1843,  under  the  pastorate  of 
the  late  Dr.  Patten,  there  were  410  members.  From 
that  time  the  church  has  necessarily  shared  the  drooping 
fortunes  of  the  place.  The  present  number  of  members  is 
1 60.  The  first  church  edifice  was  dedicated  Jan.  7, 1800, 
and  was  called  the  Fair  Street  M.  E.  Church.  The 
present  building,  whose  seating  capacity  is  1,000,  and 
which  under  the  pastorates  of  Drs.  Patten  and  Wise  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  was  dedicated  in  the  fall  of 
1823,  sermon  by  the  famous  John  N.  Maffit.  This 
season  was  marked  by  an  extensive  revival.  The 
church,  notwithstanding  the  times,  is  still  prosperous. 
During  the  palmy  days  of  Nantucket,  no  other  church 
probably  drew  such  congregations  as  the  Methodist.  In 
1850  there  were  nine  churches  on  the  island. 

Societies  and  Institutions. — From  the  year  1800  to 
1823  the  academy  was  incorporated,  the  Pacific  Bank 
and  insurance  offices  established,  the  *'  Social  Library" 
instituted,  and  the  "  Columbian  Library  Association." 

In  1820,  "  The  Nantucket  Mechanics'  Social  Library 
Society"  was  established.  In  1823,  ''The  Columbian 
Library  Society  "  was  formed.  In  1827,  these  two  associ- 
ations were  united,  and  called  "The  United  Library 
Association." 

In  1836,  Mr.  Joy  proposed  to  Join  Mr.  C.  G.  Coffin, 
in  giving  to  the  society  a  lot  of  land  on  Main  Street, 
which  was  to  sell  for  $1,800.  Mr.  Coffin  agreed  to  this, 
and  the  land  was  offered  on  conditions  that  the  society 
would  raise  $3,500,  and  erect  a  suitable  building  for 
library,  lecture  and  curiositj^  rooms.  They  raised  $4,200, 
each  subscriber  of  $10  having  an  equal  right  with  all 
other  donors.  Finding  the  lot  too  small,  they  exchanged 
it  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Universalist  church,  and 
fitted  that  up  and  the  society  was  incorporated  as  "  The 
Nantucket  Athenaeum."  The  present  building  was  erected 
with  money  obtained  from  the  insurance  on  the  first  build- 
ing, which  was  burned  in  1846. 

In  1827,  public  schools!  were  established,  and  the 

t  This  denomhiation,  howerer,  has  an  able  preacher  in  Rev.  Mrs. 
P.  A.  Hanaford,  who  is  a  native  of  Nantacliet,  and  a  woman  of 
rare  intellectual  endowments.  Mrs.  Hanaford  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  First  Universalist  Church,  in  Hinghara,  in  1868, 
and  hers  is  the  honor  of  being  the  first  woman  ordained  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  in  Massachusetts. 

X  The  high  school  was  opened  in  1837,  Cyrus  Pelrce,  principal.  Mr. 
Peirce  was  one  of  the  best  educators  in  Massachnsetts. 
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Coffin  School  built  with  a  fUnd  given  by  Admiral  Sir 
Isaac  Coffin.  * 

Education  on  Nantucket  has  ever  been  a  notable  fea- 
ture of  its  history.  Its  schools  have  ranked  among  the 
best  in  the  Commonwealth.  They  have  furnished  some 
of  the  most  accomplished  teachers  in  the  United  States, 
and  their  names  add  a  brilliant  lustre  to  the  historical 
record  of  the  island.  Hon.  S.  11.  Jenks  was  foremost 
in  the  permanent  foundation  of  public  instruction ;  he 
was  a  firm,  enlightened  advocate  of  education,  and  pos- 
terity will  accord  to  him  the  lasting  credit  which  is  his 
due.f 

Cemeteries,  —  The  first  recorded  death  on  the  island  is 
that  of  Jane,  wife  of  Richard  Swain,  who  died  Oct.  31, 
1G62.  Tradition  says  she  was  buried  by  her  husband 
under  the  door-stone.  Jethyo,  son 
of  Edward  Starbuck,  and  a  son  of 
Thomas  Macy,  died  early  after 
the  settlement.  A  earefbl  examin- 
ation of  early  records  jnay  bring 
to  light  when  the  ancient  burial- 
ground,  as  such,  was  established. 
It  was  probably,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, set  apart  by  authority  for 
that  purpose.  Early  officials  buried 
there  were  Richard  Gardner,  Sr., 
who  died  Jan.  28,  1688,  and  his 
brother,  Capt.  John  Gardner,  who 
died  May  6 ,  1706.  They  had  both 
been  chief  magistrates  under  the 
New  York  government.  Also, 
Joseph  Gardner,  who  died  in  1701 ;  Peter  Folger,  2d, 
register  of  probate,  who  died  in  1707;  William  Gayer, 
Esq.,  who  died  in  September,  1710 ;  Eleazer  Folger,  Sr., 

*  It  was  during  the  year  1826  that  the  Admiral,  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  vis- 
ited the  island.  Mr.  Jenks  took  his  British  guest  to  Siasconset,  and  on 
the  way  out  he  made  known  the  object  of  his  visit.  Full  of  the  enthu- 
siasm and  zeal  with  which  he  bad  so  long  been  exdted  on  the  subject  of 
schools,  Mr.  Jenks  replied  thus  to  the  Admlrars  questions,  **  Shall  I 
build  a  church,  or  raise  a  great  monument,  or  purchase  a  ship  for  the 
town's  benefit  ? " 

"  If  you  raise  a  monument,  Sir  Isaac,  it  will  not  be  looked  at  by  more 
than  a  hundred  people  once  a  year ;  if  you  build  a  church,  as  you  are 
an  Episcopalian,  it  will  neither  be  supported  nor  attended,  for  there  is 
scarcely  one  besides  myself  of  that  order  in  the  place;  and  as  to  the 
purchase  of  a  vessel,  if  done  at  all,  it  should  bo  for  the  purpose  of  nau- 
tical instruction.  The  best  thing  you  can  do— the  deed  that  will  make 
you  forever  remembered  in  the  island — Is  to  establish  and  endow  a  free 
school**  The  Admiral,  having  kinsfolk  upon  the  island,  adopted  the 
wise  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jenks,  and  the  original  fund  of  £2,500  was 
granted  for  that  purpose.  The  act  of  incorporation  came  under  the 
heading  of  **  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin's  Lancasterian  School,"  whose 
purport  was  "  to  promote  decency,  good  order  and  morality,  and  to 
give  a  good  English  education  to  youth  who  are  descendants  of  the  late 
Tristram  Coffin."    Under  the  charge  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Fox,  its  present 
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who  died  in  1716 ;  Hon.  James  Coffin,  who  died  in 
1720,  and  probably  several  other  officials  of  an  early 
date,  under  the  governments  of  New  York  or  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colonies.  Jonathan  Coffin,  Esq.,  and  wife, 
who  died  in  1773,  are  said  to  be  the  last  of  English  an- 
cestr}^  who  were  interred  in  this  most  ancient  burial-place. 
The  Friends'  First  Burial-Ground  seems  to  be  a  neg- 
lected and  forgotten  spot.  Probably  it  was  set  apart  for 
a  burial-ground  in  1711,  when  their  first  meeting-house 
was  built-  In  it  were  interred  Mar}''  Starbuck,  in  1717  ; 
and  Nathaniel,  her  husband,  in  1719 ;  Nathaniel  Bar- 
nard, and  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  Stephen  Hussey,  James  Gard- 
ner, and  Sarah,  his  mother ;  probabl}*^  also,  James  Coffin, 
Jr.,  and  most  of  the  Friends  who  died  between  1711 
and  1732,  when  Charles  Clasby  was  buried  in  the 
Friends'  present  burial-ground,  he 
being  the  first  buried  therein. 

The  first  person  buried  in  "  the 
Gardners'  Burial-Ground "  was 
Abigail,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Gard- 
ner, Sr.,  and  daughter  of  Hon. 
James  Coffin,  judge  of  probate. 
She  died  in  1709.  Her  husband 
died  in  England  in  1712  or  1713, 
while  on  a  religious  \isit,  he  be- 
ing a  minister  among  Friends. 
Richard  Gardner,  Jr.,  Esq.,  judge 
of  probate,  was  buried  there  in 
1728.  According  to  "Franklin," 
thev  were  buried  in  the  south-west 
part  of  said  ground.  The  first  per-  j 
son  buried  in  the  Unitarian,  now  "Prospect  Hill  Cem- 1 
etery,"  was  John  Hazleton  Bailey,  in  1811. 

Newspapers.  —  In   1816,  the  first  Island   newspaper, 

principal,  this  private  Institute  of  leamhig  is  second  to  none  in  all  New 
England. 

t  Hon.  S.  H.  Jenks  was  the  "  sole  originator  and  early  and  most 
ardent  advocate  for  both  the  Coffin  and  the  town's  public  schools  in 
this  isolated  community.** 

From  a  letter  to  a  personal  firiend  and  honored  citizen  of  the  town, 
Hon.  Wm.  R.  Easton,  1  learn  that  in  the  year  1819  Mr.  Jenks  adopted 
Nantucket  as  a  residence.  Educated  as  1^  was  under  the  ftec-school 
system  of  Boston— a  system  made  universal  (with  only  oTie  exception) 
throughout  the  State,  by  long  standing  and  positive  legal  requirement 
—he  was  astounded  and  grieved  to  find  that  Nantucket,  with  a  popukt- 
tion  of  some  10,000,  should  have  set  at  naught  the  laws  requiring  every 
town  to  ftimish  instruction,  ^without  cost,  to  children  of  all  classes. 
He  sought  to  arouse  the  people  through  newspapers,  and  at  town 
meetings,  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  of  their  legal  liabilities.  He 
met  with  repeated  rebuffs.  Nor  was  it  until  he  threatened  to  pros- 
ecute the  town  for  misdemeanor  that  a  small  sum  was  voted,  which 
served  for  a  beginning;  and  thus  originated 'the  excellent  school 
gystem  of  Nantucket.  The  pride  of  our  island  is,  that  her  school- 
teachers are  sought  after,  and  ably  fill  the  highest  positions  all  over  the 
United  States. 
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was  printed,  styled  the  '*  Nantucket  Gazette,"  Tennatt 
&  Tupper,  publishers.  It  was  of  a  few  months'  dura- 
tion. Then  the  ' '  Nantucket  Inquirer "  was  started  by 
Joseph  Melcher,  and  continued  under  different  publish- 
ers—  Samuel  H.  Jenks,  Charles  Bunker,  Esq.,  George 
F.  Bemis,  and  again  under  the  veteran  editor,  S.  H. 
Jenks.  In  1840  he  relinquished  the  publication  of  the 
paper,  having  received  an  appointment  as  postmaster 
under  President  Harrison.  It  was  conducted  by  his  son, 
William  A.  Jenks,  for  a  period ;  then  by  E.  W.  Cobb, 
and  others,  until  1865,  when  Messrs.  Hussey  <fe  Robin- 
son, of  tlie  "Nantucket  Mirror,"  merged  it  into  the 
"  Inquirer  and  Mirror."  The  "  Nantucket  Journal "  was 
published  between  the  years  of  1827  and  1830,  by  John 
Thornton.     In  1840,  the  **  Islander  "  appeared,  managed 

I  b}'  Charles  C.  Hazewell,  now  of  the  Boston  "  Traveller." 

I  "The  Telegraph"  followed,  A.  B.  Robinson,  proprietor, 

I  and  his  was  the  first 

'  office   on  the  island 

I  that    ever    issued    a 

'  dail}'.     Just  prior  to 

I  the  great  fire  of  1846, 

I  "  The  Warder  "  came 

!  forth,  S.  H.  Jenks 
its  vigorous  editor-in- 
chief.  The  "Nan- 
tucket MiiTor"  was 
pul)lished,  in  the  3*ear 
1846,  by  John  Mor- 
rissey,  Esq.,  contin- 
ued by  him  until  1849, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Hussey  &  Robinson, 
of  the  "Inquirer  and  Mirror"  of  to-day.  These  en- 
terprising gentlemen  have  recently  moved  into  a  new 
publishing  house  on  Main  Street,  and  their  local  paper 
is  a  familiar,  ever-welcome  face  in  the  homes  of  the 
islandera.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  its  present  cir- 
culation far  exceeds  that  when  Nantucket  was  in  her 
prime,  and  numbered  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  In 
1874,  the  "Island  Review"  was  launched  upon  the 
wave  of  patronage,  growing  steadily  from  a  very  small 
sheet  to  a  journal  of  fair  size  among  its  fellows. 

BiographicaL  —  The  name  of  Walter  Folger  is  one  of 
the  brightest  among  America's  master  mechanics  and 
philosophers.  He  was  born  on  Nantucket  in  June,  1 7G5. 
His  opportunities  for  education  were  very  meagre.  The 
district  school  was  his  only  college.  He  married  a 
Nantucket  woman  in  1785,  and  was  the  father  of  ten 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  now  bears  his  name. 
Walter  Folger  was  a  busy  man.  Apprenticed  to  his 
father,  he  worked  at  tin-plating,  alternating  with  clock- 
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making.  His  great  knowledge  of  figures,  and  of  astron- 
omy, learned  nobody  knows  where,  coupled  with  fSamil- 
iarity  with  all  the  sciences,  thoroughly  ftunished  him 
for  the  work  of  his  astronomical  clock.  This  clock  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  sons,  Mr.  Edwanl 
R.  Folger,  and  is  to-day  a  marvel  of  woricmanship. 
Mr.  Folger  began  its  construction  in  1788,  and  on  the 
4th  day  of  July,  1790,  like  Galileo,  he  exclaimed,  "  It 
moves!'* 

When  a  boy,  my  fkther  took  me  to  see  the  old  clock- 
maker,  and  I  remember  how  much  amazed  I  was,  wliile 
looking  at  its  rising  sun  in  a  mimic  sk}* ! 

"There  is  one  wheel  in  tlie  clock,  my  little  fellow," 
said  he,  "that  turns  round  once  in  a  hundred  years! 
Perhaps  j'ou  may  live  to  see  it." 

I  can  behold  the  face  of  that  great  man  now  ;  but  I 
little   thought  that  I   should  ever  write  a  Ijiographical 

sketch  of  his  life.  In 
addition  to  giving  the 
hour  of  the  day,  like 
any  ordinary  clock, 
it  gives  the  dates  of 
the  months  and'  tlie 
years  as  they  roll. 
The  sun  and  moon 
rise  and  set,  with 
their  solar  compan- 
ions, and  the  latter 
has  its  phases,  in 
perfect  accord  with 
its  sister  planet.  To 
keep  the  motion  of  the  moon's  nodes  in  the  ecliptic  re- 
quires 18  years  and  225  days.  The  wheel  that  carries 
this  ingenious  appliance  is  as  many  years  in  its  revolu- 
tion, moving  all  the  while. 

Mr.  Folger  was  also  the  maker  of  telescopes  of  con- 
siderable power.  But  the  most  famous  one,  now  on 
exhibition  in  the  Nantucket  Athenseum,  he  finished  in 
1821.  It  has  superior  magnif^^g  power,  and  when 
first  used,  was  admitted  by  the  scientists  of  that  time  to 
be  the  finest  in  America.  Spots  on  planets  have  been 
discerned  by  this  telescope  that  have  not  been  seen 
through  HerscheFs.  Even  among  all  modem  inventions, 
it  now  occupies  a  distinguished  place. 

Hon.  Walter  Folger  was  once  a  student  of  law,  and  at 
one  time  a  practitioner;  was  a  representative;  sened 
two  terms  in  Congress;  six  years  as  senator;  was 
also  chief  justice  of  Nantucket's  courts  of  Common 
Pleas  and  Sessions.  What  he  accomplished  else  would 
fill  a  volume.  His  observations  upon  the  comet  of 
1811,  ho  forwarded  to  Harvard   College,  and  elicited 
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fh>m  the  Cambridge  savans  a  cordial  and  emphatic 
recognitioD. 

Nantucket  has  given  to  the  world  one  of  the  noblest 
women  of  the  nineteenth  century, — the  venerable  Lucre- 
tia  Mott, — ^who  is  a  native  of  the  island. 

Nathaniel  Barney,  a  Quaker  gentleman  and  philanthro- 
pist, was  bom  on  Nantucket,  Dec.  31,  1792,  and  died  at 
Poughkeepsie  on  the  2d  of  September,  1869,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age.  Nantucket  was  one  of  the  first  battle- 
fields for  the  defeat  of  the  slave  power,  and  among  **  the 
most  influential  and  unwearied  coadjutors  thereon  was 
Nathaniel  Barney.  To  him,  after  an  eventful,  stormy 
campaign  of  anti-slavery  meetings  on  the  island,  was 
addressed,  as  its  numerous  readers  will  remember,  that 
most  effective  and  startling  little  anti-slavery  pamphlet, 
by  Stephen  S.  Foster,  with  its  terrifying  title,  *The 
Brotherhood  of  Thieves ;  or  a  True  Picture  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church  and  Clergy.'  In  that  trying  period,  when 
the  dark  cloud  of  slavery  overshadowed  the  whole  land ; 
when  the  slave-masters  of  the  South  were  as  completely 
the  masters  of  the  masses  of  politicians,  cleigymen, 
church  members,  merchants  and  scholars  in  Northern 
society  as  of  the  negroes  on  their  own  plantations  ;  when 
mobs  and  martyrdom  attended  the   anti-slavery  move- 


ment, Nathaniel  Barney  was  one  of  its  conscientious, 
steadfast  supporters.  Such  he  has  continued  to  be 
through  the  intervening  years  of  progress  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  the  hour  of  a  well-nigh  completed  vic- 
tory." 

In  1820  he  was  married  to  EUza,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Starbuck  of  Nantucket,  with  whom  he  lived  a  long  and 
useM  life,  in  happy  associations,  and  a  union  of  interest 
and  labor  in  all  the  beneficent  reforms  of  the  age,  and  in 
the  work  of  life.  A  son  and  daughter,  and  the  wife 
and  mother  remain  to  carry  forward  his  life's  work,  and 
to  bless  and  honor  his  memory. 

To  conclude :  *'  Nantucket,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  will 
yet  be  to  New  England  what  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Wight 
is  to  Old  England  —  a  delightful  sanitarium  and  summer 
resort.  The  place  is  beautiful  for  situation,  with  a  har- 
bor of  good  capacity,  and  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
there  is  a  bright  and  prosperous  career  for  this  town  in 
the  future.  Charmingly  located,  thirty  miles  out  at  sea, 
with  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven  above,  and  the  waters  of 
the  bay  and  the  broad  Atlantic  encircling  it,  the  salubri- 
ous climate,  society  of  noted  refinement  and  culture,  and 
schools  of  the  best  class,  this  town  makes  one  of  the  best 
summer  resorts  in  the  country." 


NORFOLK    COUNTY.* 


BY  HENRY  O.  HILDRETH. 


The  county  of  Norfolk,  as  first  incorporated,  in- 
cluded all  the  original  territory  of  Suffolk,  except  the 
towns  of  Boston  and  Chelsea.  May  10,  1643,  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  di\'ided  into  four 
counties;  \iz.<,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
the  latter  comprising  the  towns  of  Haverhill,  Salis- 
bury, Hampton,  Exeter,  Dover  and  Portsmouth.  The 
four  last-named  towns  ha\ing  been  set  off  to  New 
Hampshire  on  its  separation  from  Massachusetts  in 
1680,  the  remaining  towns  were   set   back  to  Essex 

*  The  total  population  of  the  county  in  1875  was  88,321.  The  total 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures  was  $10,056,442,  and  the 
value  of  goods  made  and  work  done,  f  26,905,040.  The  value  of 
flinn  property  was  f  12,006,448,  and  of  domestic  and  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, $2,059, 135.  In  1878,  the  total  valuation  of  the  real  estate  and 
personal  property  was  $85,078,891. 

t  Within  the  present  century  the  following  important  changes  in  the 
relation  of  the  towns  comprised  in  Norfolk  County,  at  the  time  of  its 
incorporation,  have  taken  place :  Canton  set  off  fh>m  Stoughton,  in 
1797 ;  part  of  Dorchester  annexed  to  Boston,  (1804)  ;  part  of  Dorchester 


Feb.  4,  1680,  and  the  original  county  of  Norfolk  ceased 
to  exist. 

An  act  re-incorporating  the  comity  of  Norfolk  was 
approved  by  Gov.  Hancock  March  26,  1793. 

The  towns  thus  set  off  from  Suffolk  County  were  Bel- 
lingham,  Braintree,  Brookline,  Cohasset,  Dedham,  Dor- 
chester, Dover  (then  a  district) ,  Foxborough,  Franklin, 
Ilmgham,  Hull,  Medfield,  Medway,  Milton,  Needham, 
Quincy,  Randolph,  Roxbury,  Sharon,  Stoughton,  Wal- 
pole,  Weymouth  and  Wrentham.  f    At  the  June  session 

annexed  to  Quincy,  (1814) ;  Thompson's  Island  set  off  from  Dorchester 
and  annexed  to  Boston,  (1834)  ;  Dover,  formerly  a  district,  incorporated 
as  a  town,  (1836) ;  Roxbury  chartered  as  a  dty,  (1846) ;  West  Roxbury 
set  off  from  dty  of  Roxbury,  (1851) ;  part  of  Dorchester  amiexed  to 
Boston,  (1855) ;  Roxbury  annexed  to  Boston,  (1868)  j  Hyde  Park  set 
off  from  Dorchester,  Dedham  and  Milton,  (1868) ;  Dorchester  annexed 
to  Boston,  (1870) ;  Norfolk  set  off  from  Wrentham,  Franklin,  Medway 
and  Walpole,  (1870)  ;  part  of  Brookluie  annexed  to  Boston,  (1870)  ; 
Norwood  set  off  from  Dedham  and  Walpole,  (1872) ;  Holbrook  set  off 
from  Randolph,  (1872) ;  and  West  Roxbury  annexed  to  Boston,  (1874). 
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of  l^e  legislature  of  the  same  year,  the  towns  of  Hing- 
ham  and  Hull  were  set  back  to  Suffolk  County,  where 
they  remained  until  their  incorporation  into  Plymouth 
County. 

Of  the  towns  thus  brought  together,  Weymouth  was 
the  oldest,  having  been  settled  in  1622,  being  the  second 
settlement  of  white  men  in  New  England. 

The  following-named  towns  were  set  off  fVom  the 
original  territory  of  Dorchester :  Milton,  part  of  Wren- 
tham,  Stoughton,  Sharon,  Foxborough,  and  Canton.  A 
portion  was  also  set  off  to  Dedham  in  1739,  and  por- 
tions were  set  off  to  Boston  in  1804,  and  again  in  1855. 

Dedham,  settled  in  1636,  included  the  territories  after- 
wards set  off  to  the  following-named  towns :  Medfield, 
Wrentham,  Necdham,  Medway,  Bellingham,  Walpole, 
Franklin  and  Dover.  The  territory  also  included  the 
present  town  of  Natick,  and  a  portion  of  the  town  of 
Sherbom. 

Braintree  was  occupied  by  Capt.  Wollaston  in  1625, 
but  no  permanent  settlement  was  made  until  1634.  This 
territory  included  the  towns  of  Braintree,  Quincy  and 
Randolph,  from  which  Holbrook  has  since  been  set  off. 
Brookline  was  settled  the  same  year  with  Boston. 

The  military  service  rendered  by  the  people  of  these 
towns  IVom  their  earliest  settlement  down  to  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  was  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
section  of  the  countr}% 

The  first  actual  outrage  of  Philip's  war  was  conunitted 
in  Dedham  woods,  where  a  white  man  was  found  shot 
through  the  body.  During  the  war,  nearly  every  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms  was  called  into  service.  Feb.  2 1 , 
1676,  Medfield  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  300  Narra- 
gansett  Indians,  led  by  King  Philip,  and  18  persons 
were  killed,  and  upwards  of  50  dwellings  burned.  La- 
ter in  the  same  month  (Februar}'  25),  eight  houses  were 
burned  by  the  Indians  at  Weymouth.  In  April,  1676, 
Capt.  Samuel  Wadsworth  of  Milton,  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  80  men,  raised  in  that  vicinity,  marching 
to  the  defence  of  Sudbury,  was  ambuscaded  by  the 
Indians,  and  Capt.  Wadsworth,  Lieut.  Sharpe  of  Brook- 
line,  and  65  men,  were  slain. 

Attacks  upon  Medway  and  Wrentham  were  repulsed ; 
at  the  latter  place  the  Indians  suffering  considerable  loss. 
Pomham,  the  leading  sachem  of  the  Indians  under  Philip, 
was  killed  by  a  party  of  Dedham  and  Medfield  people, 
July  25,  1676,  and  50  of  his  band  were  made  prisoners ; 

Note. —From  Kosbniy  emigrated  the  original  founders  of  Dedham 
in  1635;  Springfield,  in  1636;  New  Roxbory,  now  Woodstock,  Conn., 
in  1683;  Lambstown,  now  Hardwlck,  in  1686;  Pomftet,  Conn.,  in  1687 ; 
Dudley,  In  1731;  Bedford,  N.  H.,  in  1732;  Warwick,  in  1744; 
Worcester,  Colrain  and  Oxford,  besides  others  chiefly  settled  by  her,  as 
Sdtnate,  Braintree,  Newbury,  &c — Drttke's  Hiatory  of  Roxbury,   From 


but  he,  refusing  to  be  taken  alive,  ^'  was  slain,  raging 
like  a  wild  beast.'* 

In  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Canada  in  1690,  these 
towns  were  largely  represented.  In  the  disastrous  attack 
upon  the  Spanish  West  Indian  settlement  in  1741,  for 
which  Massachusetts  fUmished  500  men,  a  lai^e  majoritj 
were  fVom  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Dedham,  Braintree  and 
Weymouth,  and  nearlj'  all  perished.  These  towns  also 
sent  a  large  number  of  men  with  the  famous  Louisburg 
expedition  in  1745,  and  many  were  engaged  in  the  sub- 
sequent French  wars. 

Resistance  to  the  oppression  of  the  mother  country  was 
early  develoi;)ed  in  these  towns  of  Norfolk,  then  Suffolk. 
On  the  16th  of  August,  1774,  as  Bancroft  informs  us, 
"  a  county  congress  "  of  the  towns  of  Suffolk,  which  then 
embraced  what  is  now  Norfolk,  met  at  the  Doty  Tavern, 
in  Stoughton,  now  Canton  (a  building  now  standing  at 
the  base  of  Blue  Hill) .  At  this  meeting,  Joseph  Warren 
was  present,  and,  after  grave  and  deliberate  discussion  of 
public  affairs,  the  congress  decided  to  call  special  meet- 
ings in  every  town  and  precinct  in  the  county,  to  elect 
delegates,  with  full  power,  to  appear  at  Dedham  on  the 
first  Monday  in  September.  On  the  6th  of  September, 
1774,  the  county  convention  assembled  at  the  house  of 
Richard  Woodward  in  Dedham  (in  this  house,  not  now 
standing,  Fisher  Ames  was  born) ,  every  town  and  dis- 
trict in  the  county  being  represented.  Their  business 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Joseph  Warren 
was  chairman.  The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  on 
Friday,  Sept.  9,  at  the  house*  of  Daniel  Vose  in  Milton, 
where  were  presented  the  famous  Suffolk  Resolves,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted.  The  Resolves  attracted  great 
attention.  They  were  sent  by  special  messengers  to  our 
delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress,  where  they  were 
read  with  delight.  Joseph  Galloway,  a  loyalist,  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  Continental  convention,  in  his 
'*  Historical  and  Political  Reflections  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  American  Revolution,  London,  1780," 
said  those  *' Suffolk  Resolves"  "contain  a  complete 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain." 

The  battle  of  Lexington  found  the  people  not  un- 
prepared for  war.  Dedham  had  five  companies  of  militia, 
and  an  association  of  veterans  who  had  done  service  in 
the  war  against  the  French,  who  met  the  British  on  their 
retreat  near  Cambridge,  where  also  were  companies  from 
Dorchester,  Needham,  and  other  towns.    In  a  letter  to 

Dorchester,  the  first  settlers  of  Windsor^  Conn.,  In  1635;  Dorchester, 
S.  C,  in  1696 ;  and  Medway,  Oa.,  in  1752.  From  Dedham,  the  settlers 
of  Deerfield,  in  1663.  From  Bndntree,  the  settlers  of  New  Braintree, 
in  1713 ;  Braintree,  VL,  in  1780.  From  Weymouth,  the  first  settlers  of 
Ashficld,  in  1736. 
•  This  house  h»  still  standing  at  Milton  Lower  Mills. 
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Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  dated  "Roxbuiy,  April  21, 
1798,**  Gen.  Heath  says,  "  The  first  company  of  minute- 
men  raised  in  America  in  1775,  preparatory  to  the  defence 
of  their  inalienable  rights  and  liberties,  was  raised  in  this 
town  (Roxburj-) ,  and  that  company,  with  others,  distin- 
guished itself  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1775."  Three  companies  of  Roxbury  minute-men 
resix>nded  to  their  countr}^8  call  on  the  1 9th  of  Apiil,  and 
did  good  service.  Heath,  Warren  and  Greaton  were 
actively  employed  during  the  da}'  in  assembling  the  scat- 
tered guerilla  parties  of  minute-men,  and  posting  them 
advantageously,  the  former,  on  account  of  his  rank, 
exercising  command. 

During  the  time  intervening  between  the  battle  of 
Lexington  and  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  the  men  of 
Norfolk  showed  special  activity  in  the  country's  sendee. 
In  the  organization  of  the  army  under  Washington,  and 
I  in  the  protracted  siege  of  Boston,  and  its  subsequent 
rescue  from  the  British  army,  Roxbury  and  Dorchester 
were  positions  of  great  importance,  and  the  landmarks, 
rendered  famous  in  the  great  struggle,  thickly  strew  the 
soil  of  those  ancient  towns. 

In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  war  of  1812,  and  in 
the  last  great  contest  for  the  supremacy  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  same  heroic  spirit  was  manifested,  and  thou- 
sands of  her  sons  laid  down  their  lives  on  the  altar  of 
the  country. 

Norfolk  County  claims  the  honor  of  initiating  many  of 
the  leading  enterprises  and  branches  of  manufacture, 
which  have  since  grown  to  such  large  proportions.  The 
first  canal  in  the  country  was  cut  in  Dedham  in  1639, 
and  the  first  railroad  constructed  in  America  was  at 
Quincy  in  1826.  The  first  water-mill  in  New  England, 
and  probably  in  the  country,  was  built  on  the  Neponset 
River,  at  the  Lower  MiUs,  in  Dorchester,  in  1634,  and 
the  first  iron-forge  at  Quincy  in  1643.  The  first  powder- 
mill  was  located  at  the  Lower  Mills,  in  Milton,  in  1675, 
and  the  first  slitting-mill  was  erected  in  the  same  town 
in  1710.  The  first  paper-mill  in  the  country  was  built 
at  Milton  in  1728,  and  the  first  chocolate-mill  in  the 
same  town  in  1765*  The  manufacture  of  glass  and  the 
qiian^-ing  of  granite  were  both  commenced  in  Quincy  in 
1752,  and,  in  1789,  the  ship  "  Massachusetts,"  then  the 
largest  vessel  ever  constructed  in  the  country,  was 
launched  in  that  town.  The  first  copper  works  in  the 
country  were  established  by  Paul  Revere  at  Canton  in 
1801. 

For  many  years  Norfolk  County  has  been  regarded  as 
the  garden  of  New  England.  In  no  portion  of  the  wide 
country  can  be  found  greater  beauty  of  natural  situation, 
or  more  tasteful  and  scientific  cultivation.     From  the 


almost  mountain  tops  of  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton  and 
Canton,  fVom  Moose  Hill  in  Sharon,  and  Fox  Hill 
in  Dedham,  and  from  the  beautiful,  verdure-covered 
heights  of  Brookline,  Milton,  Quincy  and  Dover,  are  to 
be  seen  landscapes  that  vie  with  those  celebrated  in  both 
the  New  and  the  Old  World.  The  rock-bound  coast  of 
Cohasset,  famed  for  its  rugged  beauty,  and  the  picturesque 
and  indented  shores  of  Quincy  and  Weymouth,  ai-e  the 
pride  of  the  dweller  and  the  admiration  of  the  stranger, 
while  to  the  appreciative  taste  of  the  artist  and  the  lover 
of  nature,  the  quiet  and  rural  loveliness  of  the  interior 
towns  is  not  less  attractive.  On  every  hand  are  to  be 
seen  ancestral  homes,  many  of  which  are  connected  by 
historical  associations  with  every  stage  of  the  country's 
progress,  and  within  whose  venerable  walls  were  bora 
successive  generations  of  men  and  women  eminent  in 
every  walk  in  life. 

From  its  first  settlement,  the  towns  comprising  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  as  incoi-porated  in  1793,  have  been 
noted  for  their  productive  farms  and  fine  gardens,  and  in 
no  section  of  the  country  have  agriculture,  horticulture 
and  pomology  made  greater  progress.  Prominent  among 
tlie  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  of  the  county  were 
Lowell,  Quincy,  Walker,  Dearborn  and  Wilder,  the 
last-named  of  whom,  by  his  lifelong  labors  in  horti- 
culture and  pomology,  has  well  earned  the  position  of  the 
leading  American  authority  in  those  departments,  and 
who  now,  at  the  advanced  age  of  more  than  eighty  years, 
still  takes  the  deepest  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to 
his  favorite  pursuits. 

The  educational  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of 
Norfolk,  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  section 
of  the  State.  Of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  tlie 
most  prominent  are  Wellesley  College  at  Needham,  in- 
corporated in  1870,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  young 
women  opportunities  for  education,  equivalent  to  those 
usually  provided  in  colleges  for  young  men,  and  which, 
at  its  opening  in  1873,  entered  upon  a  career  of  almost 
unprecedented  success;  Dean  Academy  at  Franklin, 
Adams  Academy  at  Quincy,  and  Thayer  Academy  at 
Braintree. 

By  the  last  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
there  were  in  the  county,  in  1878,  22  high  schools,  and 
397  other  schools. 

Biographical  Notes.  —  Rev.  John  Allin  came  fVom 
England  and  settled  in  Dedham  in  1637,  and,  after  a 
mimstrj''  of  34  years,  died  in  1671.  In  the  words  of 
Cotton  Mather,  *'  He  was  a  man  of  sweet  temper,  a 
genteel  spmt,  a  diligent  student,  of  competent  learning, 
a  humble  man,  and  sincere  Christian."  Maj.  Eleazer 
Lusher  came  to  Dedham  with  Mr.  Allin.    During  the 
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whole  of  his  useful  and  honored  life  he  was  the  leading 
man  of  the  town,  and  directed  its  most  important  affairs. 
He  was,  for  many  years,  a  deputy  to  the  General  Court, 
where  he  took  a  leading  part  He  died  Nov.  13,  1672. 
His  eulogium  in  the  "  Wonder- Working  Providence  "  is, 
that ''  he  was  a  nimble-footed  captain,  a  man  of  the  right 
stamp,  and  full  for  the  countty."  Capt.  Daniel  Fisher, 
admitted  to  the  Dedham  church  in  1639,  and,  until  his 
death  in  November,  1683,  much  employed  in  public 
business,  was,  for  many  years,  deputy  to  the  General 
Court,  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  assistant,  in  which 
office  he  died.  His  very  spirited  conduct  in  defending 
the  infant  Colony 
against  the  mach-  I 
inations  of  Ran- 
dolph, the  agent 
of  King  James, 
nearly  caused  his 
being  carried  to 
England  to  an- 
swer for  alleged 
high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  — 
Capt.  Dani  Fish- 
er, son  of  the  old 
patriot,  inherited 
his  father's  spirit, 
and  of  him  the  fol- 
lowing incident  is 
related :  "  When 
Sir  Edmund  An- 
dres was  captured 
on  Fort  Hill,'  by 
the  people  of  Bos- 
ton, in  1689,  he 
surrerdered,  and 


TUB  OLD  FAIRBANKS  U0V8B,  DEDHAM. 


father,  John  Dwight,  brought  him  to  this  country  in 
1635,  was  an  active  and  public-spirited  citizen,  and  a 
deputy  to  the  General  Court.  He  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Dwight  family  in  this  country,  the  late  Dr.  Timothy 
Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College,  being  one  of  his 
descendants.  He  died  Jan.  31, 1717,  and  the  last  of  his 
six  wives  was  buried  on  the  same  day  with  himself.  His 
gravestone  may  be  seen  in  the  Dedham  Cemetery. 

Michael  Metcalf,  the  emigrant  ancestor  of  the  family 
in  this  country,  and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Dedham, 
came  here  In  1637,  and  died  1664,  aged  78. 
Among  others  of  the  first  settlers  of  Dedham,  may  be 

mentioned  Rich- 
ard Evered,  an- 
cestor of  the  Ev- 
erett family,  in- 
cluding the  late 
Governor  Edw'd 
Everett,  whose 
father  was  bom 
in  Dedham ;  John 
Ellis,  John  Par- 
ker, John  Fair- 
banks, t  Deacon 
Francis  Chicker- 
ing,  John  Bul- 
lard,  Nath'l  Col- 
bum,  and  others. 
The  Dexter 
Family,  —  Rev. 
Samuel  Dexter, 
bom  in  Maiden 
Oct.  22,  1700, 
was  graduated  at 
Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  1720.    He 


went  unarmed  to  Mr.  Usher's  house,  where  he  remained   was  settled  in  Dedham  May  6,  1724,  where  he  con- 


under  guard.  When  the  news  of  the  event  reached 
Dedham,  Capt.  Daniel  Fisher,  the  younger,  a  stout, 
strong  man,  possessing  his  father's  hatred  of  the  tyrant, 
and  his  resolute  spirit,  instantly  set  out  for  Boston,  and 
came  rushing  in  with  the  country  people,  who  were  in 
such  a  rage  and  heat,  as  made  all  tremble  again.  Noth- 
ing would  satisfy  the  country  party  but  binding  the 
governor  with  cords  and  caiTjdng  him  to  a  more  safe 
place.  Capt.  Fisher  was  soon  seen  among  the  crowd, 
leading  the  pale  and  trembling  Sir  Edmund  by  the  collar 
of  his  coat,  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Usher,  back  to  Fort 
Hill."* 

Capt.  Jimothy  Dwight,  who   was  a   child  when  his 

•  "Worthington's  History, 


tinued  until  his  death,  Jan.  29,  1755.  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters married  Rev.  Jason  Haven,  his  successor  in  the  Ded- 
ham church,  who  was  settled  Feb.  5,  1756,  and,  after 
a  ministry  of  forty-eight  years,  died  May  7,  1803.  Mr. 
Dcxter's  son,  Samuel,  resided  for  many  years  in  his 
native  town.  He  died  at  Mendon  in  1810.  During 
his  residence  in  Dedham,  he  was  a  man  of  much  in- 
fluence, and  held  many  offices  of  tmst  in  the  town  and 
church.  He  was  the  father  of  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter, 
eminent  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 

f  The  hoase  bailt  by  Mr.  Fairbanks,  probably  flrom  aboat  1640  to 
1650,  is  still  standing  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  It  has  never 
been  out  of  the  family,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  eighth  generation, 
in  regular  descent,  from  John,  the  first  settler. 
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lawyers  and  statesmen  in  the  countr}',  having  been  a 
member  of  both  branches  of  the  national  Congress,  secre- 
taiy  of  war,  and  of  the  treasurj-,  duiing  the  administration 
of  the  elder  Adams,  and  who  died  in  1816. 

Fisher  Ames  was  bom  in  Dedham  April  9,  1758,  and 
died  there  July  4,  1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1 774,  having  entered  college  at  the  age  of  12. 
He  early  displayed  great  power  as  an  orator  and  political 
writer.  After  serving  for  a  brief  time  in  the  State  legis- 
lature, he  was  elected  to  Congress,  against  the  competi- 
tion of  Samuel  Adams,  and  continued  in  that  body  during 
the  whole  of  Washington's  administration  (1789-97). 
His  able  speech  on  the  British  treaty,  April  28,  1795, 
was  regarded  then  as  the  greatest  ever  made  in  Congress. 
He  was  the  most  eloquent  debater  in  the  House,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  address  of  that  body  to  Washington  on 
his  retiring  fh)m  the  Presidency.  He  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University,  but  declined  on  account  of 
ill-health.  He  died  at  the  age  of  50  years,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  his  native  town. 

MaJ.-Gen.  Eichard  Gridley,  a  distinguished  soldier,  was 
bom  at  Canton  in  1711,  and  died  there  June  20,  1796. 
He  had  great  reputation  as  an  artillerist;  was  chief 
engineer  in  the  reduction  of  Louisburg  in  1745 ;  again 
entered  the  army  as  chief  engineer  and  colonel  of  infan- 
try in  1755 ;  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Crown 
Point  in  1756,  under  Gen.  Winslow;  and  planned  the 
fortifications  around  Lake  George.  He  served  under 
Amherst  in  1758,  and,  with  Wolfe,  ascended  to  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  and  fought  the  French  at  the  capture 
of  Quebec.  For  his  services  the  British  government  gave 
him  Magdalen  Island,  with  half-pay,  which  was  to  con- 
tinue to  him  during  his  life.  He  espoused  the  patriot 
cause  with  ardor  in  1775,  and  was  appointed  chief  engi- 
neer and  commander  of  the  the  artillery  of  the  Colonial 
army.  He  it  was  that  laid  out  so  skilfUlly  the  works  on 
Bunker's  Hill  the  night  before  the  battle  of  June  17, 
1775.  In  that  engagement  he  wa0  exposed  to  the 
severest  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  was  wounded.  He  was 
active  in  planning  the  fortifications  around  Boston ;  com- 
missioned major-general  by  the  Provincial  Congress, 
Sept.  20,  1775,  and  commander  of  the  Continental 
artillery,  but  was,  in  November,  superseded  by  Knox. 

Tlie  Dudley  Family. — Thomas  Dudley,  second  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Boger 
Dudley,  who  was  *'  slain  in  the  wars.*'  He  early  devel- 
oped great  intelligence,  courage,  and  prudence,  which 
qualities  procured  for  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the 
captaincy  of  an  English  company,  which  he  led  at  the 
siege  of  Amiens,  under  Henry  of  Navarre.    A  Puritan, 

•  He  was  the  first  natiye  of  New  England  to  sit  in  that  body. 


he,  with  four  others,  imdertook,  although  then  fifty  years 
of  age,  the  settlement  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  and 
came  over  with  the  charter  as  deputy-governor  in  1630. 
He  first  settled  in  Newton,  but  soon  removed  to  Roxburj'. 
He  was  governor  in  1634,  1640,  1645,  and  1650.  He 
died  July  81,  1653. 

His  daughter,  Anne  Dudley,  who  married  Gov.  Brad- 
street,  was  celebrated  as  a  poet,  and  among  her  descend- 
ants are  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Richard  H.  Dana. 

Joseph,  son  of  Gov.  Thomas  Dudle}',  was  bora  in 
Roxbury  July  23, 1647.  He  was  educated  for  the  minis- 
try, but  early  turned  his  attention  to  public  aflEkirs.  He 
was  commissioner  for  the  United  Colonies  fh)m  1677  to 
1681 ;  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1687  to  1689  ; 
and  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament*  in  1701.  He 
finally  closed  his  long  ofiScial  career  as  governor  of 
Massachusetts  fix)m  1702  to  1715.  He  died  at  Roxbury 
April  2,  1720. 

Paul,  son  of  Gov.  Joseph  Dudley,  bora  in  Roxbury  in 
1675,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  was  an  emi- 
nent jurist.    He  died  Jan.  25,  1751.t 

William  Heath  was  born  in  Roxbury,  March,  2,  1737, 
on  the  estate  settled  by  his  ancestors  in  1636,  and  was 
bred  a  farmer.  His  fondness  for  military  exercises  led 
him,  in  1754,  to  join  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery Company,  which  he  commanded  in  1770,  ha\ing 
previously  been  made  a  captain  in  the  Suffolk  regiment, 
of  which  he  became  a  colonel  in  1774.  He  engaged  with 
zeal  in  the  Revolutionary  contest ;  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Provincial  Congresses  of  1774-75 ;  and  was  a  member  of 
the  committees  of  correspondence  and  safety.  Before 
the  close  of  1776  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral in  the  Continental  army.  He  rendered  great  service 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  British  troops  from  Concord,  April 
19,  1775,  and  in  organizing  the  rude  and  undisciplined 
army  around  Boston;  and,  with  his  brigade,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Roxbury  during  the  siege  of  Boston.  He  was 
the  first  Judge  of  probate  of  the  county,  in  which  ofi^ce 
he  died  Jan.  24,  1814. 

Increase  Sumner  was  bom  in  Roxbury  Nov.  27,  1746. 
Graduating  from  Harvard  College,  he  studied  law  with 
Samuel  Quincy,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1770. 
He  was  chosen,  in  1782,  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court.  In  1797  he  was  elected  govemor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  re-elected  for  two  sucoessive 
terms,  the  last  time  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  Gov. 
Sumner  died  on  the  7th  of  June,  1799,  ^^  mourned  and 
lamented  by  the  whole  people." 

Ebenezer  Seaver,  bom  in  Roxbury  July  5,  1768,  and 

t  Drake's  History  of  Roxbury. 
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a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  was  a  prominent  and 
respected  citizen.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  ten 
3'ears.     He  died  March  1,  1844. 

Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  the  son  of  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn, 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  born  in  Exeter,  N.  H., 
in  1788.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  William 
and  Mar}',  and  entered  the  profession  of  the  lai^.  In 
eaiiy  life  he  became  a  resident  of  Roxbury.  He  was  for 
many  years  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston ;  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  and  House,  and  of  the 
executiye  coimcU ;  and  member  of  Congress  in  1831-3. 
To  his  public  spirit  and  fine  taste  in  rural  pursuits,  the 
public  are  mainly  indebted  for  their  beautiful  resting- 
places  for  the  dead,  Mount  Auburn  and  Forest  Hills. 
He  died  July  29,  1851. 

Robert  Williams,  the  emigrant  ancestor  of  one  of  the 
most  prolific  families  in  America,  came  to  Roxbury  from 
Norwich,  Eng.,  in  1638,  and  died  at  a  great  age  in  1693. 
Among  his  distinguished  descendants  were  Col.  Ephraim, 
founder  of  Williams  College ;  Rev.  Elisha,  president  of 
Yale  College ;  William,  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  Col.  Joseph, 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  others. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.D.,  was  born  in  East 
Haddam,  Conn.,  May  1,  1745,  and  was  gi-aduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1767.  He  was  settled  in  Franklin,  then 
the  second  precinct  in  Wrentham,  April  21,  1773,  and 
there  continued  until  May  28,  1827 ;  a  period  of  nearly 
54  years.  He  died  Sept.  23,  1840,  in  his  ninety-sixth 
year.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians 
in  the  country,  and  during  his  long  life  exercised  great 
influence  throughout  New  England. 

Alexander  Metcalf  Fisher  was  born  in  Franklin  July 
22,  1794,  and  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class 
from  Yale  College  in  1813.  In  1817  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  that  insti- 
tution. Desirous  of  familiarizing  himself  with  European 
methods  of  instruction,  he  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Europe  in  the  ship  "Albion,"  which  was  lost  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland  April  22,  1822.  So  strong  an  influence 
had  he  made  upon  his  contemporaries  during  his  brief 
but  brilliant  career,  that  the  whole  country  mourned  his 
loss. 

Jabez  Fisher  was  bom  in  Franklin  Nov.  19,  1717. 
He  received  only  a  common-school  education,  but  from 
his  early  years  was  distinguished  for  ready  and  strong 
common  sense,  intuitive  perception  and  inflexible  in- 
tegrity. He  was  a  representative  to  the  General  Court 
under  the  provincial  charter  for  many  years,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  delegates  that  assembled  at  Salem 
in  October,  1774,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  Provin- 


cial Congress.  He  was  one  of  the  famous  twentj'-eight 
councillors  elected  upon  the  disannulment  of  the  State's 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain  to  exercise  the  executive 
powers  of  the  government,  exerting  in  this  important 
and  responsible  position  a  great  influence.  He  subse- 
quently held  high  official  positions,  and  died  Oct.  15, 
1806,  in  his  eight^'-ninth  year. 

Horace  Mann  was  born  in  Franklin  May  4, 1796.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1819,  at  the  head 
of  his  class.  After  a  thorough  coui'se  of  legal  study  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Dedham,  and  soon 
took  a  leading  position.  In  1827  Mr.  Mann  was  chosen 
representative  ftom  Dedham  to  the  legislature  by  the 
AVTiig  party,  and  at  once  became  a  prominent  and  influ- 
ential member,  retaining  his  place  by  successive  elec- 
tions until  he  removed  to  Boston  in  1833.  While  in  the 
legislature  he  took  strong  grounds  in  favor  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  public  schools  and  in  support  of  the  then 
feeble  railroad  interest.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
the  cause  of  temperance  ;  instituted  and  carried  through 
the  bill  for  establishing  a  State  lunatic  hospital,  and  was 
chairman  of  its  first  board  of  trustees. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Mann  was  chosen  State  senator  for 
Suffblk  County,  which  office  he  held  for  four  3'ears,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  of  which  he  was  president  of  the  bod3% 
He  was  also  chosen  with  Judge  Metcalf  to  edit  the 
Revised  Statutes,  for  which  he  wrote  the  marginal  notes 
and  references  and  judicial  decisions. 

But  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  upon  which  his 
great  fame  rests,  was  that  in  behalf  of  the  common- 
school  system,  which  had  long  held  a  leading  place  in 
his  thoughts  and  studies.  On  the  election  of  the  board 
of  education  in  1837,  he  was  chosen  its  first  secretary,  a 
position  which  he  continued  to  occupy  for  eleven  years. 
While  holding  this  office,  on  the  death  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  in  1848,  he  was,  by  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  popular  vote,  elected  to  fill  that  statesman's  place 
in  Congress ;  a  position  to  which  he  was  twice  re-elected. 
In  1852,  he  received  the  nomination  of  the  Free  Soil 
party  for  governor,  and  on  the  same  day  was  chosen 
president  of  Antioch  College  at  Yellow  Springs,  O.  He 
failed  of  an  election  as  governor,  but  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college,  which  he  retained  until  his  death, 
Aug.  2,  1859. 

Theron  Metcalf  was  born  in  Franklin  Oct.  16,  1784, 
and  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1805.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  he  removed  to  Dedham  in  1809,  where, 
with  eminent  success,  he  practised  law  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  For  a  season  he  edited  the  "Dedham 
Gazette."  In  1828,  he  opened  a  law  school,  the  lectures 
delivered  in  connection  with  which  being  subsequently 
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published  in  a  volume  entitled  "Principles  of  the  Law 
of  Contracts  as  applied  by  Courts  of  Law."  In  1839, 
he  was  chosen  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  removed  fh>m  Dedham  to  Boston.  His 
reports  have  been  called  "  the  model  and  the  despair  of 
reporters,"  and  have  been  commended  by  high  authority 
for  their  great  precision,  terseness  and  purity  of  style, 
combined  with  accuracy,  clearness,  completeness  and 
condensation  of  statement. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Metcalf  was  appointed  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  office  he  held  until  18G5, 
when,  at  the  age  of  80  he  resigned,  after  seventeen  years 
of  eminent  useiblness  and  fidelitj'.  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  from  Brown  and  Harvard  universities.  He 
died  in  the  fhll  possession  of  his  faculties  in  Boston  Nov. 
13,  1875,  at  the  age  of  91. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Miller,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  surgeons  in  the  State,  was  a  native  of 
Swansea,  where  he  was  bom  April  23,  1771.  He  set- 
tled in  Franklin  in  1799,  and  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  June  10,  1850,  occupied  the  foremost  rank 
both  as  a  physician  and  a  surgeon.  Two  of  Dr.  Miller's 
sons,  both  natives  of  Franklin,  became  noted  surgeons ; 
viz..  Dr.  Lewis  Leprellctte  Miller,  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  and  Dr. 
Erasmus  D.  Miller,  who  settled  in  Dorchester. 

Gen.  S^'lvanus  Thayer  was  bom  in  Braintree  June  9, 
1785.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1807 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  Before  his  gradua- 
tion he  received  an  appointment  as  cadet  to  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy.  In  1817,  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  that  institution,  where  he  remained 
seventeen  years,  and,  by  his  zeal,  energy  and  unwearied 
efforts,  raised  it  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  For 
several  years  he  was  employed  in  superintending  the 
erection  of  the  fortifications  in  Boston  Harbor.  He  died 
Sept.  7,  1872.  In  1877,  at  the  request  of  the  West 
Point  cadets,  his  remains  were  disinterred  from  their  first 
resting-place  in  Braintree,  and  removed  to  West  Point, 
where  they  were  buried  with  military  honors,  near  those 
of  Gen.  Scott,  his  life-long  friend.  At  West  Point  a 
fine  life-size  portrait  of  Gen.  Thayer  adoms  the  walls  of 
the  academy.  Gen.  Thayer  received  the  title  of  LL.  D. 
from  four  colleges,  including  Harvard  University.  He 
was  a  member  of  many  of  the  leading  scientific  societies 
in  this  and  other  countries.  He  left  nearly  $300,000  to 
his  native  town,  and  a  very  large  sum  to  Dartmouth 
College. 

John  Hancock  was  bom  in  Braintree  (now  Quincy) , 
Jan.  12,  1737.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Hancock 
of  Braintree,  after  whose  death  he  was  educated  by  his 


uncle  Thomas,  a  wealth}'  merchant  of  Boston,  whose  large 
fortune  and  extensive  business  he  inherited.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Provincial  Legislature  from  1766,  he  warmly 
opposed  the  measures  of  the  British  ministry,  and,  to- 
gether with  Samuel  Adams,  was  exempted  from  pardon 
in  Gov.  Gage's  proclamation.  Chosen  president  of  the 
Provincial  Congress,  in  October,  1774,  he  was  sent  to  the 
General  Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  1775,  of  which  body 
he  was  president,  being  the  first  to  sign  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Feb.  6,  1778,  he  was  appointed 
first  major-general  of  the  Massachusetts  nulitia,  and  in 
August  took  part  in  Sullivan's  expedition  against  Rhode 
Island.  He  was  member  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1780,  and  governor  of  Massachusetts 
from  1780  to  1785,  and  from  1787  to  his  death,  Oct.  8, 
1793. 

John  Adams,  second  president  of  the  United  States, 
was  bom  in  Braintree,  now  Quincy,  Oct.  19,  1735.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1755.  He  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  at  Braintree  m  1758,  and 
soon  took  high  rank  as  a  lawj^er  and  writer  on  the  excit- 
ing political  topics  of  that  da3%  He  moved  to  Boston  in 
1768,  drafted  the  instmctions  to  its  representatives,  and 
in  1770  was  chosen  to  the  General  Court,  and  from  this 
time  became  the  chief  legal  adviser  of  the  patriots,  and 
a' leader  among  them.  He  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
Congress  of  1774,  and  to  the  Provincial  Congress.  In 
the  Continental  Congress  of  1775,  he  exercised  great 
influence,  and  first  proposed  Washington  for  the  chief 
command.  Placed  on  the  Committee  on  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  also  on  that  on  Foreign  Relations, 
he  bore  the  bmnt  of  the  three  dajs*  debate,  and  secured 
the  adoption  of  that  immortal  instrument.  He  was  com- 
missioner to  France  in  1778,  minister  to  Great  Britain 
in  1779,  ambassador  to  Holland  in  1782,  and  the  same 
3'ear,  with  Franklin  and  Jay,  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Great  Britain.  In  1785  he  was  sent  as 
minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Recalled  in  Febra- 
ar}',  1788,  on  his  arrival  home  he  was  reappointed  a  del- 
egate to  Congress,  but  did  not  take  his  seat,  having  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  receiving 
the  next  highest  number  of  votes  to  Washington  in  the 
first  presidential  election.  He  was  chosen  president  by 
a  small  majority  over  Jefferson,  for  the  term  beginning 
March  4,  1797,  but  was  defeated  at  the  next  election, 
and  his  subsequent  life  was  passed  in  retirement  at 
Quincy.  He  lived  to  see  his  son  president,  and  died 
July  4,  1826  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  sixth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  at  Braintree,  now  Quincj%  July  11, 
1767.     After  graduating  at  Harvard  with  distinguished 
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honor,  he  studied  law  with  Theophilus  Parsons,  and  prac- 
tised at  Boston,  where  he  gained  distinction  as  a  politi- 
cal writer.  From  1794  to  1801,  he  was  successively 
minister  to  Holland,  England  and  Prussia,  receiving,  in 
1798,  a  commission  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Sweden.  From  1803  to  1808,  he  was  United  States 
senator.  From  1806  to  1809,  he  was  professor  of  rhet- 
oric at  Harvaixi  College.  He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814,  after 
the  signing  of  which  he,  with  Gallatin  and  Clay,  nego- 
tiated, at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  signed  July  13,  1815.  From  1817  to 
1825,  he  was  secretary 
of  state  to   President 

Monroe,  and  was  elect*  '-    -^    <      ^    " 

ed  president  in   1825,  ^:  ~'- 

holding  that  office  four  :^^ 
years.  In  1831  he  was 
elected  as  a  representa- 
tive in  Congress,  where 
he  remained  by  succes- 
sive re-elections,  until 
his  death,  Feb.  23, 
1848. 

The  Quincy  Family. 
— Edmund  Quincy,  the 
first  of  the  name  in  this 
colony,  came  from  Eng- 
land with  the  Rev.  John 
Cotton,  and  arrived  in 
Boston  in  September, 
1633.  In  1635,  the 
town  of  Boston  granted 
lands  at  Mount  Wollas- 
ton  to  William  Codding- 
ton  and  Edmund  Quincy,  who  took  possession  of  them 
in  the  following  year.  Edmund  Quincy  died  soon  after 
at  the  age  of  33. 

His  only  son,  Edmund,  was  born  in  England  in  1627. 
He  inherited  and  settled  on  his  father's  estate  at  Mount 
Wollaston,  became  a  magistrate  of  the  county,  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  Suffolk  regiment.  He  died  in  1 69  7, 
having  had  two  sons,  Daniel  And  Edmund.  Daniel,  the 
eldest,  died  before  his  father,  leaving  one  son,  John, 
bom  in  1689,  who  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  that  period.  Aq  held  the  office  of  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  longer  than  any  other  per- 
son, during  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary;  and 
served  as  representative  from  the  town  of  Braintree,  and 
as  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Province  for 
forty  successive  years.    His  paternal  estate  became  the 
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property  of  his  great-grandson,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who  was  named  for  him.  From  him  the  town  of  Quincy 
also  derived  its  name.  He  died  July  13,  1767,  aged  78 
years. 

Edmund,  the  yoimgest  son  of  Edmund  Quincy,  was 
born  in  Braintree,  in  October,  1681,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1699.  He  was  representative 
from  the  town  and  afterwards  member  of  the  Executive 
Council.  He  was  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Colony  from  the  year  1718  until  his  death.  He  died  of 
small-pox  in  England,  Feb.  23,  1738.  He  left  two  sons, 
Edmund  and  Josiah.    Edmund,  the  eldest,  was  bom  in 

Braintree  in  1703,  and 
-^.  was  graduated  at  Har- 

vard College  in  1722. 
He  was  for  many  years 
a  merchant  in  Boston, 
and  died  in  July,  1788. 
His  brother  Josiah  was 
born  in  Braintree  in 
1709,  was  graduated 
at  Hansard  College  in 
1728,  and  entered  into 
business  as  a  merchant 
in  Boston.  He  retired 
from  business  in  1756 
and  resided  in  Braintree 
until  his  death  in  1784, 
at  the  age  of  73.  He 
was  an  ardent  patriot, 
and  enjoyed  the  person- 
al friendship  of  Wash- 
ington, Adams,  Frank- 
lin and  other  eminent 
men  of  that  time. 
Edmund,  his  oldest  son,  was  bom  in  Braintree  in  Oc- 
tober, 1733.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1752,  and  entered  into  business  in  Boston.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  political  affairs,  but  died  at  sea  while  on 
a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  in  March,  1768.  Samuel 
Quincy,  the  second  son,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1754,  and  became  eminent  as  a  lawyer.  He  was 
appointed  solicitor-general  of  the  Province  under  the 
crown,  and  held  the  office  until  the  Revolution,  when  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  and  on  the 
termination  of  the  siege  of  Boston  in  1776,  with  other 
loyalists,  left  the  country.  He  was  appointed  attorney 
for  the  crown  for  the  Island  of  Antigua,  which  office  he 
held  until  his  death  in  1789.  The  j'oungest  son,  Josiah, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  23,  1744,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1763.     He  studied  law,  and  soon 
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rose  to  distinction,  both  in  his  profession  and  as  a  writer 
on  political  topics.  Having  been  abroad  in  the  interests 
of  the  patriot  cause,  he  died  in  sight  of  his  native  shores 
at  the  early  age  of  81.  No  name  connected  Trith  the 
Bevolutionary  struggle  has  been  more  tenderly  cherished 
than  that  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr. 

Josiah  Quincy,  the  only  son  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Feb.  4,  1772,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1790.  He  studied  law  and  began 
practice  in  Boston  in  1793.  He  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress fh)m  1805  to  1813  ;  ma^or  of  Boston  from  1823  to 
1829,  and  president  of  Harvard  University  from  1829  to 
1845.  He  died  at  Quincy  July  1,  1864,  at  the  age  of 
92  years. 

Josiah  Quincy,  the  oldest  son  of  Josiah  Quinc}', 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  17,  1802,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1821.  He  was  major  of  Boston 
three  years.  It  was  during  his  mayorality  that  the 
Cochituate  water  was  introduced  into  Boston.  For  many 
years  his  summer  residence  has  been  at  Quincy. 

Edmund  Quincy,  youngest  son  of  Josiah  Quincy,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Feb.  1, 1808,  and  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1827.  He  early  identified  himself  with 
the  Abolition  part}^  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
leading  literary  periodicals  and  political  newspapers  of 
the  day.  He  was  one  of  the  most  finished  writers  of 
the  country,  and  his  memoir  of  his  father  is  regarded 
as  a  model  biography.  He  died  suddenly  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Dedham,  in  May,  1877. 

Towns. 
Dedham,  the  shire  town  of  Norfolk  County,  was  in- 
corporated Sept.  8,  1636.  The  Indian  name  was  Tiot, 
and  on  its  settlement,  in  1635,  it  was  called  Content- 
ment. Its  present  name  was  derived  from  Dedham, 
Eng.  The  town  is  watered  by  Charles  River  on  the 
north,  and  Neponset  River  and  Mother  Brook  on  the 
east.  Buckmaster  and  Wigwam  Ponds  are  beautiful 
sheets  of  water,  fh)m  which  there  are  outlets  to  the 
Charles  and  Neponset  rivers.  Mother  Brook,  by  means 
of  which  about  one-third  of  the  water  of  the  Charles  is 
diverted  to  the  Neponset  River,  the  first  canal  cut  in  the 
country,  was  opened  within  ten  years  of  the  settlement 
of  Boston.  It  affords  important  motive-power,  and 
enters  the  Neponset  at  Hyde  Park.  Two  large  woollen- 
milUr  are  located  on  this  stream,  and  there  are  several 
other  manufactories  in  the  town.  The  soil  is  light  and 
sandy,  but  highly  productive  under  good  cultivation. 
The  streets  in  the  main  village  are  shaded  by  beautiful 
American  elms,  many  of  which  were  set  out  nearly  a 
century  ago  by  the  eminent  statesman,  Fisher  Ames,  a 


native  of  the  town.  The  public  buildings  are  commo- 
dious and  elegant  structures.  The  court-house,  oiigi- 
nally  built  in  1826,  and  subsequently  enlarged,  is  built 
of  Medfleld  granite,  with  four  massive  columns  on  each 
fh>nt.  The  Dedham  jail  is  a  fine  building  of  hewn 
Quincy  stone.  The  town  hall,  a  spacious  building  of 
Dedham  granite,  was  erected  in  1867  as  a  memorial 
of  the  sons  of  this  town  who  fell  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion.  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  consecrated  in 
1858,  is  an  elegant  granite  structure,  surmounted  hy  a 
solid  stone  spire.  The  village  cemetery,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  State,  is  the  resting-place  of  many  men 
who  were  eminent  in  their  day  and  generation.  Within 
the  past  two  3'ears,  Brookdale  cemeterj^  beautifhlly 
situated  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  town,  has  been 
laid  out. 

Dedham  is  connected  with  Boston,  ten  miles  distant, 
by  two  branches  of  tlie  B.  and  P.  R.  R.  There  ai-e  four 
villages :  Dedham  Village,  East  Dedham,  West  Dedham 
and  Islington.  There  are  eleven  churches,  a  high 
school,  and  twenty-nine  other  schools,  a  public  library 
of  6,500  volumes,  a  national  and  a  savings  bank,  and  a 
local  newspaper.     Population,  5,756. 

Brookline,  incorporated  Nov.  13,  1705,  was  origi- 
nally a  pai-t  of  Bost'jn,  and  bore  the  name  of  Muddy 
River  Hamlet.  Its  incorporated  name  was  derived  fh)m 
the  fact  that  two  brooks  formed  a  part  of  its  boundar}'. 
It  is  four  miles  south-west  of  Boston,  and  the  Boston 
and  Albany  and  the  western  division  of  the  N.  Y.  and 
N.  E.  railroads  pass  through  the  town.  Brookline  is 
remarkable  for  its  varied  surface,  the  high  state  of  culti- 
vation of  its  fai*ms  and  gardens,  its  elegant  villas,  its 
countrj'-seats,  its  excellent  roads,  and  its  rich  and  pic- 
turesque scenery.  The  views  obtained  from  its  many 
hill-tops  are' almost  unrivalled  in  beauty  and  extent,  and 
the  reservoir  connected  with  the  Boston  water-works 
adds  its  charm  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  For 
many  years  Brookline  has  been  the  favorite  residence 
of  many  of  the  most  opulent  merchants  and  professional 
men  of  Boston,  and  has  bedn  noted  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  elegant  estates  within  its  borders.  Many  of  its 
public  buildings  are  fine .  specimens  of  architectural 
beautj',  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  town  hall, 
built  of  Dedham  rose  granite,  at  an  expense  of  $150,000, 
the  principal  ball  of  which  will  seat  1,200  persons; 
the  public  library,  built  of  brick,  with  an  interior 
finish  of  butternut,  and  containing  a  choice  library 
of  20,000  volumes  ;  the  Harvard  Church  edifice, 
built  of  stone,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  $100,000 ; 
and  two  Episcopal  churches.    Brookline  has  an  elab- 
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orate  system  of  water-works,  the  suppl}'  for  which  is 
taken  from  Charles  River,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  local 
newspaper.  It  has  nine  churches,  a  high  school  and 
twenty-nine  other  schools.     Population,  6,G75. 

DistinguisJud  Men.  —  Zabdiel  Boylston,  F.  R.  S. 
(1 680-1 7GG),  a  ph3-sician,  eminent  as  the  first  to  inocu- 
late for  the  small-pox  in  America ;  William  Aspinwall 
(1743-1823),  a  celebrated  physician,  and  prominent  in 
public  affairs;  and  George 
Sewall  Boutwell  (1818  —), 
governor  of  Massachusetts 
in  1851-52,  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education,  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury',  and 
member  of  both  houses  of 
Congress. 

QuiNCT  was  formerly  the 
north  precinct  of  Braintree, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Col. 
John  Quincy.  It  was  in- 
corporated Feb.  23,  1792. 
The  surface  of  the  town  is 
varied,  a  portion  being  wild 
and  picturesque,  and  that 
section  bordering  on  the  bay 
being  indented  with  many  at- 
tractive promontories,  from 
which  fine  sea  views  are  ob- 
tained. Squantum,  Hough's 
Neck  and  Germantown  have 
been  for  man}'  j-ears  noted 
places  of  summer  r:*sort. 
The  famous  granite  quai'ries 
of  this  town  have  furnished 
material  for  the  construction 
of  an  immense  number  of 
public  buildings  and  ware- 
houses, and  the  stone  busi- 
ness continues  to  employ  a 
large  number  of  men.  A  considerable  amount  of  cap- 
ital is  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Formerly  much  attention  was  given  to  shipbuilding,  the 
ship  *' Massachusetts,"  then  the  largest  yessel  in  the 
countr}",  having  been  launched  at  Germantown,  as  long 
ago  as  1 789.  A  large  area  of  land  is  devoted  to  farm- 
ing and  the  dairy.  The  Old  Colony  Railroad  runs 
through  the  town. 

Quincy  is  especially  rich  in  its  historical  associations. 
Here  were  bom  two  presidents  of  the  United  States, 
and  here,  with  their  wives,  are  they  buried.     Here,  also, 


was  born  John  Hancock.  It  was  also  the  home  of  the 
Quincys.  During  the  Revolution  it  took  a  leading  part, 
and  in  later  times  many  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in  the  country  have  made  it  tlicir  residence.  Adams 
Academy,  arapl}'^  endowed  b}'  the  first  President  Adams, 
having  a  fine  building  of  stone,  was  opened  for  pupils  in 
1872,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  schools  in  the 
State.     Prominent  among  the  public  buildings  are  the 

Unitarian  Church  and  the 
-^^  town  hall,  both  constructed 

-^  of    Quincy    granite.      The 

^^^^^  National  Sailors'  Home,  and 

^^  the  Sailors'   Snug  Harbor, 

~  both  charitable  institutions 

-^-_  for  seamen,  are  located  in 

^  this  town. 

^^~"^^^  Quincy  has  two  national 

-7f^      banks,  one  savings  bank,  and 

a  public  library  of  more  than 

fifteen    thousand    volumes. 

-         There  are  twelve  churches, 

one  high  school  and  thirtj'- 

seven  other  schools.    Popu- 

-;.  lation,  9,155. 
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Weymouth.  —  Incorpora- 
ted Sept.  2,  1G35;  Indian 
name,  Wessagussct  ;  first 
settled  in  1G22,  and  named 
for  We^-mouth,  P^ngland, 
from  which  town  some  of 
the  first  settlers  came.  The 
surface  is  agrccahly  diversi- 
fied, and  the  shore  scenery 
is  picturesque  arid  attrac- 
tive. There  are  four  lai-ge 
villages:  We^-mouth  Land- 
ing, accessible  by  Weymouth 
Fore  River  to  vessels  of  con- 
siderable size ;  East  Wey- 
mouth, where  there  are  extensive  iron  and  nail  works ; 
North  and  South  We^-mouth.  The  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  is  the  leading  business  of  the  town,  and 
gives  emplo^-ment  to  about  two  thousand  persons.  We}'- 
mouth  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  towns  in  the  State. 
The  Old  Colony  Railroad  affords  good  business  facil- 
ities, the  main  line  running  through  the  southerly,  ai^d 
the  South  Shore  branch  through  the  northerly  portion. 
Wej-mouth  has  two  national  banks,  three  savings  banks, 
and  one  newspaper.  There  are  fifteen  churches,  two  high 
schools  and  forty-three  other  schools.    Population,  9,819. 
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Eminent  Persons.  —  Gen,  Solomon  Lovell  (1733- 
1801),  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Wai- ; 
Abigail  Smith  (1744-1818),  wife  of  John  Adams,  and 
mother  of  John  Quincy  Adams ;  William  Cranch  (1769- 
1855),  an  able  judge  ;  and  Joshua  Bates  (1788-18G4),  a 
distinguished  financier,  for  many  3ears  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Baring  Brothers,  London,  and  a  leading  ben« 
efactoi*  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Needham,  incorporated  Nov.  5,  1711,  was  once  a  part 
of  Dedham,  and  named  for  Needham  in  England.  It 
has  four  villages,  Needham,  Wellesley  (formerly  West 
Needham) ,  Grant- 

ville,    and    High-  -^     ^g 

land^ille,  and  is  12  ^'"- 

miles  distant  from  ^        ^-i^^ 

Boston  by  the  B. 
and  A.  and  N.  Y. 
and  N.  E.  rail- 
roads. The  sur- 
face is  agrcoiibly 
diversified,  afford- 
ing elegant  buikl- 
ing-siles,  many  of 
wliich  have  been 
occupied  by  spa- 
cious and  beautiful 
mansions.  The  es- 
tate of  Mr.  II. 
II.  Hunnewell,  in 
Wellesley,  of  about 

400  acres  in  extent,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Lu- 
country,  and  far  excels  in  beauty  and  elegance 
any  private  grounds  in  Now  England.  The 
famous  Ridge  Hill  farm  of  William  E.  Baker, 
which  is  also  in  this  part  of  the  town,  furnishes 
a  popular  resort  for  thousands  of  visitors  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Wellesley  College,  mainly  the  creation  of 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Durant,  whose  gifts  to  the  institution 
already  largely  exceed  a  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
intended  fo^  the  collegiate  education  of  young  ladies, 
occupies  a  situation  of  unrivalled  natural  beaut3\  The 
college  building  is  on  an  elevated  plateau,  overlooking 
Lake  Waban,  and  giving  charming  and  extended  views 
of  the  surrounding  country.  In  architectural  beauty, 
both  of  the  exterior  and  interior,  it  is  without  a  rival  in 
the  country.  Since  the  opening  of  the  college,  it  has 
been  filled  with  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  elaborate  and  costly  additions  are  in  process  of 
erection. 

Charles  River,  which  forms  14  miles  of  the  boundary 


of  Needham,  with  its  tributaries,  l\imishes  extensive 
water-power.  A  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in 
manufactures,  including  paper,  hosiery,  shoddy,  machin- 
ery, paints,  boots  and  shoes,  and  hinges.  There  are 
nine  churches,  two  high  schools  and  24  other  schools. 
Population,  4,548. 

Hyde  Park,  incorporated  April  22,  1868,  from  parts 
of  Dorchester,  Dedham  and  Milton,  was  named  for 
Hyde  Park  in  London.  This  town  is  remarkable  for  its 
rapid  growth,  all  made  within  the  past  18  years;  for 
much  of  which  it  is  indebted  to  its  excellent  railroad 

connections     with 
'^--  Boston     (distance 

seven   miles),  by 
means  of  the  Bos- 
ton    and     Provi- 1 
dence,  and  the  N.  I 
Y.  ai;d  N.  E.  rail- 
roads.    Readville, 

so  well-known  du- , 

I 

nng    the    war,    is ; 

in  this  town,   the  i 
celebrated    camp-  I 
grounds  being  half  i 
in  Hyde  Park  and 
half  in  Dedham.     ' 
Mother   Brook,  j 
which    conveys    a  I 
large  poition  of  the 
water   of  Charles 
River  through  East 
Dedham,  unites  at 
Hyde   Park    with 
the  Neponseti  and 
supplies,  with  that 
river,  excellent  water-power.     The  well-known  Tileston 
and  Hollingsworth  paper-mills  are  located  on  the  Nepon- 
set,  and  there  are  also  in  the  town  two  large  cotton-mills, 
the  foundry  of  the  American  Tool  Company,  and  the 
Brainard  Milling  Company. 

The  scenery  of  the  town  is  fine,  the  many  hills  afford- 
ing delightful  views.  There  are  seven  churches,  a  high 
school,  24  other  schools,  a  public  library  of  6,000  vol- 
umes, a  savings  bank',  and  a  newspaper.  Population, 
6,316. 

Braintree,  incorporated  May  13,  1640,  settled  in 
1625,  was  called  by  the  first  settlers  Mount  Dagon, 
Merry  Mount,  and  Mount  Wollaston.  Its  incorporated 
name  was  taken  from  Braintree,  England,  from  which 
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town  some  of  the  first  settlers  came.  It  formerly 
incladed  the  territory  now  contained  in  the  towns  of 
Quincy,  Randolph  and  Holbrook.  It  is  distant  ten 
miles  fh)m  Boston,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad.  Good  water-power  is  supplied  by 
the  Monatiquot  River.  The  leading  mechanical  industr}*^ 
is  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  but  there  are  also 
two  manufactories  of  woollen  yam,  two  of  paper,  and 
one  of  tacks.  Excellent  granite  is  quarried  in  the  town, 
the  material  of  which  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  was  con- 
structed, having  been  obtained  here  as  early  as  1752. 
It  has  a  spacious  and  convenient  town  hall,  and  a  public 
library  situated  in  a  beautiful  brick  building,  the  gift  of 
the  late  Gen.  S^'lvanus  Thayer.  The  Thayer  Academy 
in  this  town  was  also  endowed  b}'  Gen.  Thajer.  The 
building  is  an  elegant  and  commodious  edifice  of  brick, 
with  stone  trimmings,  and  cost  about  8G0,000.  It  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  1877. 

There  are  five  churches,  a  high  school,  and  16  other 
schools  of  a  lower  grade  ;  and  one  savings  bank.  Popu- 
lation, 4,156. 

Hon.  Ebenezer  Thayer  (1746-1809),  the  first  sheriff 
of  Norfolk  County,  and  the  son  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  Thayer, 
held  all  the  leading  town  offices,  and  was  a  State  senator, 
member  of  the  executive  council,  and  brigadier-general 
in  the  militia. 

Stoughton.  Incorporated  Dec.  22,  1726.  This  town 
was  detached  from  Dorchester,  and  tiicn  embraced  the 
present  towns  of  Canton,  Sharon,  and  a  part  of  Fox- 
borough.v  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Licut.-Gov.  William, 
Stoughton  of  Dorchester. 

The  leading  manufactures  are  of  boots  and  shoes,  in 
which  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested,  and  of  wool- 
len goods.  A  large  area  is  devoted  to  woodland,  and 
considerable  attention  is  given  to  agriculture.  There  are 
seven  churches,  three  schools,  and  a  public  library  of 
2,500  volumes.    Population,  4,842. 

Gen.  Benjamm  Tupper  (1738-1792),  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  Revolution,  and  subsequently  judge  in 
Ohio,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

Canton,  formerly  the  northern  part  of  Stoughton,  was 
incorporated  Feb.  23,  1797.  The  Indian  name  was 
Ponkipog,  and  its  incorporated  name  was  derived  from 
Canton,  China.  It  is  14  miles  south-west  of  Boston, 
and  on  the  line  of  the  B.  &  P.  R.  R.  Blue  Hill,  635  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which  is  the  first  land 
seen  by  mariners  approaching  the  coast,  is  situated 
partly  in  this  town  and  partly  in  Milton.  From  its 
summit,  which  is  a  few  rods  from  the  Canton  line,  there 


is  a  magnificent  view  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  the  islands 
in  the  harbor,  the  ocean  beyond,  and  also  of  the  serpen- 
tine courses  of  the  Neponset  and  Charles  rivers.  The 
Fowl  Meadows,  the  largest  portion  of  which  are  in  Can- 
ton, extend  seven  miles  in  length,  with  varying  breadth, 
and  contain  peat  of  excellent  quality.  Ponkipog  Pond, 
a  beautiful  lake  of  208  aci*es,  which  lies  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  town,  has  an  outlet  in  the  Neponset  River. 
York  Brook  and  Steep  Brook,  which  also  flow  into  the 
Neponset  River,  furnish  valuable  motive-power  at  South 
Canton. 

The  manufactories  of  Canton  are,  one  copper-wori:s, 
one  cotton-mill,  six  fancy  woollen  mills,  two  iron  foun- 
dries, one  twine  factory,  one  manufactory  of  shoe  tools, 
one  of  fish  lines,  one  of  stove  polish,  one  of  paper 
boxes,  and  two  of  cotton-spinning  rings.  There  are  five 
churches,  18  public  schools,  a  national  and  a  savings 
bank.     Population,  4,192. 

Medwat,  incorporated  Oct.  24, 1713,  was  set  off  ftt>m 
Medfield  ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
Medway  River  in  England.  The  Charles  River,  which 
fonns  more  than  one-half  of  the  boundary'  line,  gives  iex- 
ccUent  water-power  at  Medway  village,  and  several  mill- 
streams  in  other  portions  of  the  town  are  utilized  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  There  are  four  postal  villages,  viz., 
Medway,  East  Medway,  West  Medway  and  Rock^^lle. 
The  principalTnanufactures  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
straw  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  boxes,  bricks,  paper,  bells, 
church  oi^ns,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  West 
Medway  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes,  and  has  grown  rapidly  within  the  past 
few  years. 

Sanford  Hall,  the  gifb  of  Milton  Sanford,  a  native  of 
the  town,  and  used  as  a  town  hall,  is  a  neat  and  commo- 
dious edifice.  There  are  six  churches,  nine  schools,  a 
sa\ings  bank,  and  a  public  library  of  2,000  volumes. 
Population,  4,242. 

Joel  Hawes,  D.  D.  (1789-1867),  an  able  preacher  and 
writer,  was  bom  here. 

Randolph,  incorporated  March  9,  1793,  and  origl- 
nall}'^  the  south  parish  of  Braintree,  was  named  in  honor 
of  Peji^n  Randolph  of  Virginia.  The  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  town  is  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 

The  public  library,  of  4,000  volumes,  is  located  in  a 
beautiful  granite  building,  both  the  gill  of  the  heirs  of 
the  late  Col.  Royal  Turner,  a  native  and  resident  of  the 
town.  The  town  hall,  a  commodious  building  of  wood, 
was  the  gift  of  the  late  Amasa  Stetson,  a  native  of  the 
town,  who  left  a  liberal  endowment  for  the  Stetson  High 
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School.      There   are  three  churches,    18   schools,   two 
banks  and  a  newspaper.     Population,  4,064. 

CoHASSET,  formerly  the  second  precinct  of  Hingham, 
was  incorporated  April  26,  1770.  Its  name  was  derived 
from  the  Indian  Connohasset,  which  signifies  a  fishing 
promontory.  It  is  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Boston  by 
the  South  Shore  Railroad,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
east by  Massachusetts  Bay.  Cohasset,  with  its  rock-lined 
coast,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
seaport  towns  in  New  England, 
and  has  long  been  a  favorite  sum- 
mer resort,  commanding,  as  it 
does,  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
ocean,  and  affording  every  facil- 
ity for  gunning,  fishing  and  sail- 
ing. The  Cohasset  rocks,  so 
beautiful  and  picturesque  in  fair 
weather,  have  been  the  scene  of 
many  fatal  shipwrecks.  The  iron 
light-house  on  Minot's  Ledge  was 
swept  away,  with  its  two  keepers, 
in  the  great  gale  of  April  16, 
1851.  A  stone  light-house,  since 
erected  on  the  same  spot,  renders 
eflScient  senice  in  warning  mar- 
iners off  the  dangerous  coast. 
Farming  and  fishing  constitute 
the  chief  business  of  the  town. 

Five  churches,  13  schools,  and 
a  savings  bank,  are  among  the 
institutions  of  the  place.  Pop- 
ulation, 2,197. 

Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.  (1776- 
1854),  minister  of  Dedham  and 
Dudley,  president  of  Middlebury 
College,  Vt. ;  Joshua  Flint  Bar- 
ker (1801-1864),  surgeon  and 
medical  writer ;  and  Benjamin 
Pratt  (1710-1763),  jurist,  and  chief  justice  of  New 
York,  were  bom  in  Cohasset. 

Franklin.  Incorporated  March  2, 1778.  Formerly  the 
western  part  of  Wrentham,  and  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin.  There  are  several  woollen  and 
shoddy  mills,  which  do  a  large  business ;  and  the  value  of 
the  straw  goods  manufactured  amounts  to  more  than 
$1,000,000  annually.  The  town  is  steadily  increasing  in 
wealth,  population  and  manufactures,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  communities  in 
New  England.    The  town  has  good  railroad  advantages, 
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the  N.  Y.  ^nd  N.  E.  R.  R.  passing  through  the  centre,  and 
the  Mass.  and  R.  I.  R.  R.  connecting  it  with  Providence. 
The  Dean  Academy  was  founded  in  1865  by  Dr.  Oliver 
Dean,  a  native,  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  the 
town,  and  who  gave  nearly  $300,000  to  the  institution. 
The  first  building  erected  was  burned  in  1872,  but  .was 
at  once  replaced  by  another  edifice  pf  similar  propor- 
tions, which  was  dedicated  in  1874.  The  building  has  a 
front  of  220  feet.  The  architecture  is  Gothic.  The 
internal  arrangements  are  not  sur- 
passed by  those  of  any  other  edu- 
tional  institution  in  the  State. 

The  Orthodox  Church,  erected 
in  1871,  and  Grace  Church  (Uni- 
versalist),  erected  in  1873,  are  ele- 
gant structures. 

The  nucleus  of  the  present  pub- 
lic library,  which  now  contains  over 
3,000  volumes,  was  the  gift  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  who,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  compliment  bestowed  on 
him  in  the  naming  of  the  town, 
sent  a  well-selected  library  of  500 
volumes,  some  of  which  are  still 
in  existence. 

Franklin  has  six  churches,  15 
public  schools,  two  banks  and 
one  newspaper  oflace.  Population, 
2,983. 

The  centennial  celebration  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  of 
Franklin  took  place  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1878. 

Milton.  Incorporated  May  7, 
16G2.  Formerly  a  part  of  Dor- 
chester, and  called  by  the  Indians 
Unquetey  or  Uncataquisset,  and 
named  after  Milton  in  England. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  New  England. 
The  Blue  Hills  form  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  aflTord  a  view 
of  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  in  the  country.  Less  in 
extent,  but  not  inferior  in  beauty,  is  the  famous  pros- 
pect from  Milton  Hill.  Scores  of  beautiful  country- 
seats  and  villas,  with  elaborate  and  highly  ornamental 
grounds,  present  a  rare  combination  of  rural  and  arch- 
itectural beauty. 

The  great  natural  advantages  of  Milton  have,  within  a 
few  years,  placed  it  in  the  front  rank  of  New  England 
towns  in  point  of  wealth,  and  among  its  leading  citizens 
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are  to  be  found  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  east- 
em  section  of  the  State. 

Milton  has  a  beautiful  and  commodious  town  hall,  and 
a  public  library  of  7,000  volumes.  Its  manufactures 
consist  of  paper,  chocolate,  leather-dressiug,  and  con- 
siderable granite  is  quarried.  Two  branches  of  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  connect  the  town  with  Boston.  There 
are  three  Qhurches  and  14  schools.  Population,  2,738. 
Benjamin  Wadsworth  (16C9-1737),  son  of  Capt.  Samuel, 
who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  at  Sudbury  in  King 
Philip's   war,    clergyman   and 

president  of  Harvard  College ;  jrl^J^ 

Joseph    Vose     (1738-1816),  ^^^ 

colonel  in  the  Revolutionary 
army;  Peter  Thacher  (1752-  V 

1802,)  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tionalist  clergyman  and  politi- 
cal writer,  and  Edward  Hutch- 
inson Bobbins  (1758-1829), an 
able  jurist,  were  born  here. 

HoLBROOK  was  incorporated 
Feb.  29, 1872.  It  was  formerly 
the  east  parish  of  Randolph, 
and  was  named  in  honor  of 
Elisha  N.  Holbrook,  a  native 
and  resident  of  the  town.  At 
the  incorporation  of  the  town, 
in  1872,  Mr.  Holbrook,  who 
was  a  wealthy  shoe  manufac- 
turer, gave,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him,  the  suni  of  $50,000,  to  be 
expended  in  the  construction 
of  a  town  hall,  and  the  found- 
ing of  a  public  library.  The 
fine  building  erected  in  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  gift,  and  the  valuable 
library  contained  therein,  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1878  ; 
but  a  new  hall  has  since  been  built,  and  was  dedicated  in 
1879.  The  leading  industry^  is  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes,  in  which  a  lai^e  amount  of  capital  is  invested. 

Holbrook  has  two  churches  and  ten  schools.  Popula- 
tion, 1,726. 

Medfield,  incorporated  May  23,  1651,  and  formerly 
a  part  of  Dedham,  derives  its  name  from  the  extensive 
meadows  which  border  on  Charles  River.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  rural  towns  in  the  State,  the  river  and 
meadows  affording  views  of  rare  beauty  and  loveliness. 
Feb.  21,  1676,  the  town  was  attacked  by  the  Narragan- 
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set  Indians  under  King  Philip,  and  eighteen  persons 
were  killed,  and  about  fifty  dwellings  burned. 

Chenery  Hall,  a  fine  brick  building,  for  the  use  of  the 
town  and  for  the  pubUc  librarj^  was  the  gift  of  the  late 
George  Chenery,  a  native  and  resident  of  Medfield. 

Though  the  leading  Industry  is  agriculture,  there  is  in 
the  place  a  first-class  manufactory  of  straw  goods. 

There  are  four  churches  and  six  schools.     Population, 
1,163. 
Hannah  Adams  (1755-1831),  historian  of  the  Jews, 
,  author  of  numerous  works ;  and 

;t  Lowell    Mason   (1792-1872), 

t  distinguished     as    a    musical  j 

teacher    and    composer,   were 
natives  of  this  town. 

FoxBOROUGH  was  incorpo- 
rated June  10,  1778,  from ! 
parts  of  Wrentham,  Walpole, 
Stoughton  and  Stoughtonham 
(Sharon).  It  was  named  in 
honor  of  Charles  James  Fox, 
the  great  defender  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies  in  the  British 
Parliament.  The  Neponset 
River  takes  its  rise  in  this 
town,  and  flows  into  Walpole 
on  the  north.  The  leading  in- 
dustiy  of  the  town  is  the  man- 
ufacture of  straw  goods,  the 
Union  Straw  Works  being  the 
lai-gest  straw  manufactory'  in 
the  country.  The  Boston  and 
Providence  Railroad  passes 
1  through  the  eastern,  and  the 
noi-them  division  of  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  through  the 
central,  portions  of  the  town.  Memorial  Hall,  a  hand- 
some building  of  stone,  erected  in  memory  of  the  soldiers 
from  Foxborough  who  fell  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
contains  the  public  librarj'^  of  2,500  volumes. 

There  are  four  churches,  one  savings  bank,  and  18 
schools.     Population,  3,168. 

Seth  Boyden,  anoted  inventor,  was  bom  here  in  1788, 
and  died  in  1870. 

Foxborough  celebrated  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
its  incorporation,  June  29,  1878,  at  which  an  historical 
oration  was  given  by  Hon.  Erastus  P.  Carpenter,  a 
native,  and  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town. 
Addresses  were  also  made  by  Hon.  Otis  Gary,  president 
of  the  day,  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  governor  of  the 
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State,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Paine,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder 
and  others. 

Wrentham.  — Incorporated  Oct.  15, 1673.  Formerly 
a  part  of  Dedham.  The  Indian  name  was  Wollomono- 
poag,  and  its  present  name  was  taken  from  Wrentham, 
Eng. ,  whence  came  some  of  the  early  settlers. 

Wrentham  Centre,  with  its  fine  dwellings,  and  broad 
and  well-shaded  streets,  is  one  of  tlie  pleasantest  villages 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  State.  Two  beautiful  sheets 
of  water,  known  as  Archer's  Pond  and  Whiting's  Pond, 
Red-brush  Hill,  456  feet  high,  and  Joe's  Rock,  486  feet 
high,  are  among  the  many  natural  attractions  of  the 
town.  The  principal  manufactures  are  straw  goods, 
jewelry,  and  shoddy.  There  are  four  churches.  Popu- 
lation, 2^395. 

James  Mann  (1759-1832),  eminent  as  a  surgeon  and 
medical  writer;  Enoch  Pond  (1791),  an  able  Congre- 
gationalist  preacher  and  writer,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years 
connected  with  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Theological  Seminary, 
of  which  he  is  now,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  the  active 
president,  were  bom  in  this  town. 

Norwood.  Incorporated  Feb.  23, 1872,  from  the  part 
of  Dedham  called  South  Dedham,  and  a  small  portion  of 
Walpole.  The  N.  Y.  and  N.  E.R.  R.  affords  good  raibroad 
accommodation.  The  town  is  watered  by  the  Neponset 
River  and  its  tributaries.  There  are  two  large  tanneries 
and  leather-dressing  establishments,  and  an  iron  foundrj* ; 
printing-ink,  oil-carpets,  pasteboard,  and  carriages  are 
also  manufactured.  The  extensive  machine  and  repair 
shops  of  the  N.  Y.  and  N.  E.  R.  R.  which  are  located 
here,  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men. 

There  are  four  churches,  nine  schools,  and  a  public 
library  of  8,000  volumes.     Population,  1,749. 

Sharon.  Incorporated  June  20, 1765,  formerly  Stough- 
tonham,  the  second  precinct  of  Stoughton.  Its  scriptural 
name  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  beautifhl  and  pic- 


turesque scenery  for  which  the  town  has  long  been  noted. 
Sharon  occupies  the  summit  of  land  between  Massachu- 
setts and  Narraganset  bays.  Moose  Hill,  in  the  westerly 
part  of  the  town,  commands  a  magnificent  prospect,  and 
was  taken  as  a  station  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of 
the  State.  Massapoag  Pond  has  long  been  a  favorite 
place  of  resort,  and  its  outlet,  Massapoag  Brook,  affbrds 
valuable  water-power.  Sharon  is  connected  with  Bos- 
ton, 22  miles  distant,  by  the  B.  and  P.  R.  R.  It  has 
more  than  5,000  acres  of  woodland,  from  which  lai-ge 
quantities  of  wood,  charcoal  and  bark  are  annually 
sent  to  market.  The  principal  manufactures  are  cot- 
ton-duck, cutlery,  boots  and  shoes,  and  carriages.  There 
are  four  churches,  and  eight  public  schools.  Popula- 
tion, 1,330. 

Waxpole.  Incorporated  Dec.  10,  1724,  formerly  part 
of  Dedham,  and  named  in  honor  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
then  prime  minister  of  England.  Tlie  N.  Y.  and  N.  E., 
and  the  northern  division  of  the  Old  Colony  railroads 
intersect  at  the  centre,  affording  excellent  transportation 
facilities.  The  Neponset  River,  with  its  tributaries,  fur- 
nishes good  water-power.  The  leading  nwinufactures 
consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  pai)er,  iron  castings, 
machine-cards,  and  boots  and  shoes.  At  South  Walpole 
is  located  the  Alden  Emery  Mills.  There  are  four 
churches,  eleven  schools,  and  a  public  library  of  1,500 
volumes.     Population,  2,290. 

Phillips  Payson,  D.  D.  (1736-1801),  an  active  patriot 
of  the  Revolution,  a  fine  scholar  and  distinguished  clergy- 
man ;  SethPa^'son  (1758-1820),  a  clergj^man,  a  brother 
of  Phillips,  and  father  of  Dr.  Edward  Payson  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  and  Eleazer  Smith,  a  distinguished  inventor, 
were  natives  of  Walpole. 

Bellingham  (incorporated  in  1719),  Norfolk  (1870), 
and  Dover  (1836),  arejnainly  agricultural  towns,  but 
they  have  some  manufactures.  They  have  a  respective 
population  of  1,247,  920,  and  650. 
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PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 


BY  REV.  CHARLES  W.  WOOD. 


Plymouth  County  being  a  part  of  the  original  Plj-ra- 
outh  Colony,  its  histor}'  dates  back  to  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  1G20.  The  more  important  events  of  this 
early  history  are  given  elsewhere  under  the  Colonial 
History  of  Massachusetts. 

The  old  Colony  embraced  the  territory  now  included 
in  the  three  counties  of  Pljmouth,  Barnstable  and  Bris- 
tol. It  was  a  separate  Colony  until  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  governor-general,  in  1G85.  In 
I  this  3'ear  it  was  divided  into  the  three  counties  above 
mentioned.  In  1692,  it  was  permanently  united  with 
,  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts. 

j      Plymouth  County  lies  in  the  south-east  part  of  tlie 

I  State,  and  is  bounded  by  Norfolk  Count)'  and  Massachu- 

j  setts  Bay  on  the  north-west,  b^'  Massachusetts  Bay  on  the 

I  north-east,  by  Barnstable  County  and  Buzzard's  Bay  on 

J  the  south-east,  and  b}^  Bristol  Count}'  on  the  south-west. 

'  It  contains  an  area  of  about  720  square  miles.     It  re- 

;  ceived  its  name  from  PljTnouth,  its  shire  town,  and  the 

I  place  of  its  first  settlement.*     The  north-west  boun- 

.  dary  is  nearl}'  the  original  line  between  the  Colonies  of 

I  Pl3Tnbuth  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  only  difference 

arising  from  the  fact  that  Hingham  and  Hull  originall}' 

belonged  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  were  annexed  to 

Pl3'mouth  upon  the  formation  of  Norfolk  County. 

The  shores  of  Plymouth  Count}'  had  been  visited  by 
Europeans,  but  no  permanent  settlement  had  been  made 
until  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  Some  years  before 
this  a  shipmaster,  Hunt,  enticed  some  twenty  of  the 
natives  here  on  board  his  ship,  carried  them  away  and 
sold  them  for  slaves.  One  of  these,  having  been  liber- 
ated by  a  Spanish  monk,  was  brought  back  b}'  Capt.  H. 
Dermer  and  restored  to  his  native  land ;  and  afterwards, 

*  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  name  Plymouth  was  given  to  the 
first  settlement  of  the  Pilgrims  because  Plymouth  In  England  was  the 
last  town  they  left  at  the  beginning  of  their  voyage,  and  they  had  re- 
ceived many  kindnesses  from  the  ChrisUans  there.  But  it  would  seem 
that  the  name  was  given  to  this  region  some  years  before.  In  Davis's 
edition  of  "  New  England's  Memorial "  it  is  said,  "  Capt.  Smith  explored 
the  coast  from  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod  in  1C14,  and  gave  the  country  the 
name  of  New  England.  His  description  of  New  England  was  published 
in  1616.  In  his  map  of  the  coast  we  find  the  name  of  Plymouth  applied 
to  this  place.  It  is  one  of  the  few  names  given  by  that  distinguished 
navigator  that  remains  unchanged." 


IVom  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language  which  he 
had  acquired,  furnished  valuable  aid  to  the  Pilgrims  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  Indians. 

The  Plymouth  colonists  being  deceived,  as  is  believed 
b}'  some,  by  their  captain,  failed,  providentially,  to 
reach  their  expected  destination;  but  instead,  found 
themselves  in  the  present  roadstead  of  Provincetown, 
fix)m  whence,  after  some  explorations  they  sailed  to 
PljTnouth  and  began  their  settlement  Dec  21,  1620. 
The  severity  of  winter  exposures,  with  food  inadequate 
in  quantity  and  qualit}',  threatened  utter  failure  to  their 
enterprise,  if  not  the  extermination  of  the  Colony-,  nearly 
one-half  of  their  number  succumbing  to  tlieir  hardships  in 
about  four  months.  It  was  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stances that  there  were  ver}'  few  Indians  to  molest  them, 
the  whole  region  having  been  depopulated  a  year  or  two 
before  bj^  a  most  fatal  plague.  For  two  or  three  years  the 
colonists  suffered  much  from  the  failure  of  their  crops,  so 
that  upon  the  visit  of  some  friends  to  the  governor  *'  the 
best  dish  he  could  present  them  with  was  a  lobster  or 
piece  of  fish,  without  bread  or  anything  but  a  cup  of  fair 
spring  water." 

In  the  summer  of  1623  the  colonists  were  reduced  to 
great  extremities,  suffering  more  than  at  any  previous 
time.  The  last  distribution  of  com,  which,  it  is  stated, 
consisted  only  of  a  single  pint,  gave  to  each  person  five 
kernels,  which  were  parched  and  eaten.  To  keep  this 
fact  in  memory,  it  has  been  customary  at  the  dinner  in 
commemoration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  place 
upon  each  plate  five  kernels  of  parched  corn.  These 
are  to  be  eaten  first,  that  all  may  be  reminded  of  the 
privations  our  forefathers  endured  that  their  descendants 
might  have  enough  and  to  spare. 

In  May  of  this  year  an  unusual  quantity  of  com  had 
been  planted,  and  we  may  well  imagine  that  they  went 
forth  weeping  to  cast  that  into  the  earth  which  seemed 
so  neccssaiy  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  their  fami- 
lies. A  vessel  with  supplies  had  been  expected  for 
months,  and  they  looked  in  vain  for  its  arrival.  The 
absence  of  rain  for  six  weeks,  in  an  oppressivel}'  hot  sea- 
son, made  the  earth  as  ashes,  and  threatened  the  entire 
ruin  of  the  crops.     In  this  extremity  they  turned  to  the 
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God  of  heaven  for  relief.     On  an  appointed  day  they 
continued  eight  or  nine  hours  in  fervent  public  praj-er 
and  worship.     During  the   day  the   sk^'  was  perfectly 
clear ;  at  night,  however,  the  clouds  gathered,  and  the 
next  morning  showers  descended  and  continued  at  inter- 
vals for  fourteen  days.     The   com  revived,   the  grass 
sprung  up  afresh,  and  an  abundant  harvest  followed. 
From  this  time  the  condition  of  the  colonists  rapidlj' 
improved,  until  Bradford  could  send  to  his  friends  the 
information  that  the  country  was  pi-oducing  vegetables 
and  fruits  in  abundance,  and  in  nearly  as  great  variety  as 
was  found  in  the  mother  country ;  and  that  the  comforts 
of  life  were  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  theur  former  want. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Colony  was  greatly  impeded  by 
]  the  war  with  King  Philip.     The  loss  of  men  and  mone}' 
I  imposed  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  their  limited  resources. 
i  Many  public  enterprises  were  necessaril}*  abandoned  or 
I  suspended  until  lime  should  be  given  for  recovery  from  a 
I  war  most  fearful  in  its  results,  though  terminating  in  the 
'  complete  overthrow  of  the  enem}'. 

Pl3Tnouth  was  invaded  at  Eel  River,  a  garrisoned 
'  house  there  being  burned,  and  eleven  persons  killed, 
i  That  part  of  Plymouth  which  is  now  the  town  of  Hali- 
!  fax,  suffered  the  loss  of  eighteen  houses  and  seven  bams. 
I  Middleborough  was  burnt  and  abandoned.  In  Scituate, 
j  twelve  houses,  with  their  bams,  and  one  saw-mill,  were 
'  consumed.  Bridgewater  was  attacked,  but  was  bravely 
1  and  successfully  defended. 

Besides  the  losses  inflicted  by  the  direct  attacks  of  the 

savage  foe,  the  men  and  moncj'  required  in  the  prosecu- 

I  tion  of  the  war,  constituted  a  burden  which  none  but 

such  brave  men  as  the  colonists  could  have  borne.     They 

i  were  far,  however,  from  yielding  to  discouragement,  but 

!  addressed  themselves  manfully,  not  only  to  the  recover}' 

of  what  had  been  lost,  but  also  to  an  advance  along  the 

several  lines  of  enterprise  to  which  the}'  had  already  so 

hopefuU}'  put  their  hand. 

In  1G92  the  union  of  the  Old  Colony  with  Massachu- 
setts Baj',  terminated  its  independent  existence  which 
had  continued  for  71  j'ears. 

The  people  of  PljTnouth  County,  after  their  union  with 
Massachusetts  and  down  to  the  present  time,  have  mani- 
fested in  a  good  degree  the  spirit  of  their  fathers,  and 
have  performed  well  their  part  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  French  and  Indian  wars 
they  Joined  heartily  with  their  brethren  in  maintaining 
the  integrity  and  honor  of  the  English  nation,  and  they 
were  one  with  them  also,  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
the  British  government  upon  the  rights  of  the  Colonies. 
The  first  company  which  appeared  in  Boston  for  the 
expedition  against  Louisborg,  was  enlisted  in  Plymouth. 


The  town  of  Pembroke  was  the  first  in  the  Colonies  to 
rebel  against  the  British  crown,  having  in  1740  adopted 
a  resolution  to  adhere  to  their  rights  and  pri^dleges  *'  any 
royal  instractions  of  his  majesty  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." In  May,  1776,  Pl^-mpton  voted  unanimously 
in  favor  of  independence  of  Great  Britain,  thus  preced- 
ing the  National  Congress  in  their  proclamation  of  liberty 
to  the  world ;  while  Plymouth  instracted  the  town  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Provincial  Congress:  ''That  you, 
without  hesitation,  be  ready  to  declare  for  independence 
of  Great  Britain,  in  whom  no  confidence  can  be  placed, 
provided  the  honorable  Continental  Congress  shall  think 
that  measure  necessary,  and  we,  for  our  part,  do  assure 
you  that  we  will  stand  by  the  determination  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  the  important  and,  as  wo  think, 
necessary  measure,  at  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  fortunes." 

This  language  was  expressive,  not  only  of  the  senti- 
ments of  this  town,  but  of  those  also  of  the  other  towns 
of  the  county.  And  through  all  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  people  of  this  county  bore  well  their  part  in 
furnishing  men  and  means  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue 
the  struggle  for  independence. 

Shays'  rebellion  received  here  no  support  or  coun- 
tenance. The  courts  were  not  interrupted,  as  they  were 
in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  county  ftimished  mate- 
rial aid  to  the  authorities  for  the  suppression  of  this  or- 
ganized resistance  to  tlie  government. 

In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  the  record  of  this  county  is 
a  brilliant  one.  In  the  language  of  Judge  Russell,  "  It 
was  once  the  boast  of  the  Halifax  Light  Infantry  that 
they  received  their  charter  from  the  hands  of  John  Han- 
cock. It  was  now  their  prouder  boast  that  on  the  mid- 
night call  of  John  A.  Andrew,  they  mustered  with  full 
ranlvs  at  dawn  of  daj'.  Many  an  Old  Colon}'  town  shared 
in  the  glory  of  that  night  and  day.  I  dare  not  say  how 
many  towns  Capt.  Ilarlow  visited  to  summon  his  men, 
but  I  do  dare  to  say  that  when  the  tramp  of  his  horse 
roused  the  slumbering  villages  of  Plymouth  Count}', 
Bradford  and  Carver,  Brewster,  Standish  and  Winslow, 
looked  down  and  rejoiced  over  the  approaching  triumph 
of  liberty." 

M'ditary  Affairs, — From  the  ver}^  first  the  able-bodied 
men  of  the  Old  Colony  from  sixteen  to  sixty  years  of 
age,  were  foimed  into  companies  for  military  driin.  In 
1G53  a  council  of  war,  consisting  of  eleven  persons,  was 
established,  to  whom  all  military  matters  were  to  be  en- 
trusted. In  1C54  sixty  men,  to  be  commanded  by  Miles 
Standish,  were  enUstcd  to  act  against  the  Dutch  at  New 
York.  In  1G75  it  was  ordered  that  every  person  attend- 
ing meeting  on  the  Sabbath  should  be  armed  with  mus- 
kets, with  a  good  supply  of  powder  and  balls. 
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Many  a  battle  was  fought  with  the  Indians  under  the 
leadership  of  Standish.  The  Colony  was  well  represent- 
ed at  the  great  victory  at  Narraganset,  and  its  young 
men  were  almost  decimated  in  the  disastrous  expedition 
of  Capt.  Peirce. 

In  1690  a  body  of  troops  was  raised  in  the  towns  of 
Pljrmouth,  Duxbury,  Scituate,  Marshfield,  Bridgewater 
and  Middleborough,  to  march  under  Capt.  Church  against 
the  Indians  ravaging  the  frontier  in  Maine. 

In  the  French  and  Indian  war  every  town  was  prob- 
ably represented.  Plymouth  sent  one  whole  company ; 
Scituate  fhmished  nearly  a  hundred  men.  These  tovms 
did  not  probably  very  much  exceed  others  in  proportion 
to  their  population.  Capt.  John  Winslow  of  Marshfield 
led  the  New  England  troops  in  the  first  capture  of  Louis- 
burg.  In  the  Revolution  the  town  of  Bridgewater,  con- 
taining less  than  a  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  furnished  for  the  Continental  service  more  than 
400  soldiers.  Other  towns  were  not  less  patriotic.  In 
some  of  them  almost  every  man  able  to  do  military  duty 
was  in  the  service  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

In  1786  the  authorities  of  the  count}^  were  ready  to 
aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  instigated  by 
Daniel  Shays,  although  there  were  individuals  who  had 
some  sympathy  with  the  insurgents.  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Goodwin  marched  at  the  head  of  a  large  detachment  of 
militia  gathered  fVom  the  different  towns  of  the  county, 
to  oppose  the  insurgents  gathered  at  Taunton  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  sitting  of  the  court  at  that 
place.  Fiftj'-four  of  these  soldiers  were  from  North 
Bridgewater,  now  Brockton.  The  result  was  the  total 
dispersion  of  the  lawless  gathering,  and  a  session  of  the 
court  without  molestation  or  bloodshed. 

In  the  war  of  1812  the  town  of  Halifax  fbraished  a 
company  under  the  command  of  the  so-called  Tall  Cap- 
tain—  Capt.  Asa  Thompson,  who  measured  six  and  a 
half  feet.  Most  of  the  towns  furnished  companies,  or 
parts  of  companies  to  defend  the  seaports  exposed  to 
attack  by  the  enemy. 

In  the  Great  Rebellion  the  county  sustained  its  former 
reputation  for  earnest  devotion  to  the  national  flag,  many 
towns  furnishing  a  much  laiger  number  than  was  de- 
manded by  the  government.  The  oldest  company  in  the 
State,  chartered  by  John  Hancock  in  1792,  belonging  to 
Halifax,  the  same  organization  as  the  one  mentioned 
under  the  war  of  1812,  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  the  president,  April  16,  1861.  A 
whole  company  from  Abington,  as  well  as  the  one  from 
Halifax,  was  on  its  way  to  the  defence  of  Washington 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  call  of  75,000 
men.     Between  5,000  and  6,000  soldiers  and  sailors 


were  fhmished  during  the  war,  of  whom  about  800  were 
lost. 

Towns  and  PoptUation,  —  For  the  first  ten  years,  the 
colonists  were  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  town  of 
Plymouth,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  numbered 
only  three  hundred.  A  few  persons  resided  at  Mano- 
met,  in  the  present 'town  of  Sandwich.  Ten  years 
after  this,  there  were  eight  towns  in  the  Colony,  of  which 
four  only  were  within  the  limits  of  the  present  county, 
viz. :  —  Pl}Tnouth ;  Duxbury,  incorporated  in  1637  ;  Scit- 
uate, incorporated  in  1636 ;  and  Marshfield,  incorpo- 
rated in  1640.  Bridgewater  was  added  in  1656,  and 
Middleborough  in  1669.  At  the  incorporation  of  the 
county,  in  1685,  it  consisted  of  the  above-mentioned 
towns,  and  Accord  Pond  Shares,  and  Ford's  Farm  Plan- 
tations, embracing  parts  of  Scituate  and  Hanover,  and 
the  whole  of  Abington,  The  population  is  estimated  to 
have  been  about  4,000.  It  would  have  been  much 
larger  had  not  so  many  removed  to  other  places,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  county. 

From  time  to  time  new  towns  were  formed  from  the 
common  territorj*,  as  Rochester  in  1686,  Abington  in 
1712,  Wareham  in  1739  ;  and  others  were  formed  from 
portions  of  the  older  towns,  as  from  Plymouth,  Plymp- 
ton  in  1707,  Kingston  in  1726,  Carver  in  1790,  a  part  of 
Halifax  in  1734,  and  a  part  of  Wareham  in  1739  ;  from 
Duxbury,  Pembroke  in  1711,  Hanson  in  1820;  from 
Scituate,  Hanover  in  1727,  South  Scituate  in  1849  ;  from 
Bridgewater,  Brockton  in  1821,  West  Bridgewater  in  1822, 
East  Bridgewater  in  1823 ;  from  Rochester,  Marion  in 
1852,  Mattapoisett  in  1857,  and  a  part  of  Wareham  in 
1739  ;  from  Middleborough  a  part  of  Halifax  in  1734 ; 
from  Abington,  Rockland  in  1874,  and  South  Abington 
in  1875.  Hingham  and  Hull  were  annexed  to  the  county 
in  1793.  The  present  number  of  towns  is  27.  The 
population  of  the  county  in  1776  was  29,113 ;  in  1875, 
69,362. 

Ecclesiastical  History,  —  The  first  church  in  New  Eng- 
land, founded  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  was  a  part  of  the 
church  which  went  from  England  to  Holland,  where  it 
had  remained  for  eleven  years.  It  was  founded  upon 
the  belief  that  the  Church  of  Christ  has  the  exclusive 
right  of  self-government  in  matters  of  religion,  account- 
able only  to  the  great  Head  of  all  Christian  churches ; 
that  the  inspired  Scriptures  only  teach  with  authority  the! 
true  religion,  and  nothing  is  binding  in  faith  or  worship^ 
but  what  is  taught  in  them ;  and  that  every  man  has  a 
right  to  judge  for  himself  what  the  Scriptures  teach.  Th^ 
officers  of  the  church  were  the  pastor,  ruling  elder  to  help 
the  pastor,  and  deacons,  who  were  to  take  care  of  the  treas- 
ury' of  the  church.    This  church  frequently  sent  out  its  mem- 
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bers,  who  planted  other  churches  in  different  towns  and 
settlements.  One  of  the  fii'st  things  sought  in  every  new 
settlement  was  the  establishment  of  a  church.  As  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  emigration  of  the  Pilgiims  to  this 
country  was  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to  Christianity, 
we  find  them  early  presenting  the  gospel  to  the  Indians, 
and  gathcnng  them  into  churches.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  Philip's  war,  there  were  three  Indian  churches 
within  the  limits  of  Middleborough,  and  a  number  in 
other  parts  of  the  Colony.  Besides  the  members  of 
these  churches,  there  were  many  Indians  connected  with 
other  churches,  until  the  number,  at  this  time,  was  esti- 
mated to  be  fifteen  hundred.  The  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence in  the  Colony  soon  showed  itself  in  the  formation 


FIRST  NORMAL   SCHOOL    Hl'ILDIXU,    BRIDOKWATl  U 

of  other  churches  than  those  of  the  established  order, 
various  religious  denominations  having  from  time  to 
time  sprung  up  and  become  more  or  less  prosperous  on 
the  territory.  There  are  now  in  the  county  IH  churches. 
Congregational,  36  ;  Methodist,  20  ;  Baptist,  16  ;  Uni- 
tarian, !!•;  UniversaUst,  8;  Catholic,  6;  Episcopal,  4; 
New  Church,  4 ;  Friends,  2 ;  Christian,  2 ;  Lutheran,  1 ; 
Advent,  1 ;  Union,  1 ;  Independent,  1 ;  Free,  1. 

Education.  —  The  people  of  Plymouth  County  have 
always  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. Instruction  before  1663  was  given  in  families  and 
by  private  teachers.  In  1 6  70  a  free  school  was  established 
at  Plymouth.  The  profits  of  the  fisheries  at  Cape  Cod, 
and  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  at  Agawam  and  Sip- 
pican,  were  early  appropriated  to  free  schools.  In  1677, 
towns  of  fifty  families,  after  receiving  a  portion  of  the 


Cape  Cod  money,  were  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of 
schools,  while  tliose  of  one  hundred  families  were  to 
have  a  master  able  to  fit  youth  for  college.  "We  read 
early  of  ''school-gate  money,"  which  was  doubtless 
money  taken  at  toll-gates. 

In  1672,  the  General  Court  earnestly  reconmiended  a 
liberal  contribution  for  Har\'ard  College. 

The  early  settlers  were  many  of  them  well-educated 
men,  having  been  in  good  circumstances  in  England. 
The  hardships  they  had  to  contend  with  prevented  them 
from  giving  as  good  an  education  to  their  children  as 
they  themselves  had  received.  It  was  their  desire  that, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  privileges  of  their  children  here 
might  be  equal  to  what  they  had  themselves  enjoyed  in 
the  old  country.  Academies  were 
'^  -^  early  estabUshed  in  different  parts  of 

{£tS^^.  the  count}',  as  at  Bridge  water,  Mid- 

-     ^^^*  dleborough,  Hingham  and  Duxbury, 

'^-,  r^  and  the  public  schools  have  been  im- 

proved until  the  need  of  academies  is 
not  now  very  much  felt. 

When  the  State  made  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools, 
ri^-mouth  Couftty  was  the  first  to 
appl}'  for  the  location  of  one  within 
its  limits,  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation voted  to  grant  the  application. 
There  was  delay,  however,  in  com- 
plying with  the  required  terms,  and 
in  consequence  normal  scliools  were 
oi)encd  at  Lexington  and  Barre  a  few 
months  before  the  school  at  Bridge- 
water;  but  these  schools  were  soon 
removed,  while  the  one  established 
at  Bridge  water  has  retained  the  loca- 
tion in  which  it  was  first  planted. 

The  whole  number  of  pubhc  schools  in  1875  was  263, 
with  509  teachers,  and  an  attendance  of  12,700.  The 
value  of  public  school  buildings  and  other  property  was 
$521,395.  The  value  of  property  of  academies  and 
private  schools  was  $45,435. 

Surface. —The  surface  of  this  county  is  quite  level, 
and  the  scenery  unattractive,  yet  there  are  elevations 
presenting  widely-extended  prospects  of  great  beauty. 
The  views  of  land  and  sea  from  Coleman's  Hill  in  Scit- 
uate,  from  Prospect  Hill  in  Hingham,  from  Captain's 
HiU  in  Duxbury,  from  Burial  Hill  and  Manomet  Hill  in 
Plymouth,  are  exceedingly  fine.  Alden's  Hill  in  Lake- 
ville  presents  a  charming  scene  of  lake,  meadow  and 
woodland. 

Bays,  Rivers  and  Ponds,  —  The  sea-coast,  about  forty 
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miles  in  length,  and  the  shores  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  afford 
a  number  of  harbors  of  sufficient  depth  for  vessels 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  in  the  coasting  trade.  Of 
these  are  Scituate,  Duxbury,  PljTnouth  and  Kingston, 
on  Massachusetts.  Bay ;  and  Wareham,  Marion  and  Mat- 
tapoisett,  on  Buzzard's  Bay.  ^  The  Taunton  River  and 
its  tributaries  drain  the  western  part  of  the  county,  and 
furnish  important  mill-privileges,  and  from  the  earliest 
times  have,  from  their  alewife  and  shad  fisheries,  added 
to  the  resources  of  the  county. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  count}',  the 
North  River,  uniting  with  the  South  River, 
enters  Massachusetts  Bay,  furnishing,  es- 
pecially in  former  times,  many  facilities 
for  ship-building.  In  the  southerly  part 
of  the  county  are  the  Weweantic,  the 
Wankinko  and  the  Agawara  rivers,  fur- 
nishing valuable  water-power.  The  coun- 
ty is  noted  for  the  lai^e  number  of  its 
lakes  and  ponds,  which  are  objects  of 
great  beaut}',  and  are  withal  very  useful 
in  moistening  the  atmosphere,  fertilizing? 
the  soil,  and  supplying  healthful  food 
and  large  motive-power.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  those  in  Middle- 
borough  and  Lakeville  —  Assawampset, 
Long,  Pocksha  and  Great  and  Little 
Quiticas.  These  are  all  connected,  and 
constitute  the  largest  collection  of  fresh 
water  in  the  State,  making  an  area  of 
about  five  thousand  acres.  Those  waters 
were  a  favorite  resort  of  King  Philip  and 
his  chiefs  for  puq^oses  of  hunting  and 
fishing.  Other  ponds  are  Billington  Sea 
in  Pl}Tnouth,  Momponset  in  Halifax, 
Snipatuit  in  Rochester,  Tispaquin  in 
l^Iiddleborough  and  Silver  Lake  in  Pl3Tnp- 
ton,  which  has  become  a  noted  place  of 
popular  resort  for  the  summer  months. 

Soil  anc^  Productions.  —  The  soil  of  the  county  is 
generally  light  and  sandy,  and  inferior  to  that  of  most 
other  parts  of  New  England ;  yet  in  many  places 
there  are  productive  farms.  The  farms,  about  8,600 
in  number,  are  owned  by  their  occupants,  and  though 
most  of  them  are  small,  100  of  them  contain  more 
than  200  acres  each ;  30  of  them  contain  500  acres 
each ;  five  over  700  acres  each ;  and  one  contains  over 
1,000  acres.  The  value  of  farm  property  is  $10,580,- 
704.  Over  80,000  bushels  of  com,  30,000  tons  of  hay, 
160,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  over  860,000  pounds 
of  butter  are  produced  by  these  farms. 


Trees  and  Forests.  —  The  forests  of  Plymouth  County 
in  the  early  days  of  its  history  furnished  every  kind  of 
wood  needed  for  domestic  use,  and  much  for  exportation. 
Ship-building  from  native  timber  has  been  a  very  impor- 
tant branch  of  business.  The  ship-yards  of  the  North 
River  were  numbered  by  the  score,  and  have  been  famous 
for  the  education  of  shipwrights,  who  have  established 
their  business  along  the  whole  New  England  coast.  The 
first  ship  which  visited  the  north-west  coast  was  built 
here.     Although  the  primeval  forests  have  been  felled, 
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and  but  little  ship-timber  remains,  yet  in  the  more 
than  100,000  acres  of  woodland,  there  are  found  a  great 
many  kinds  of  trees,  valuable  not  only  for  fuel,  but  for 
many  other  useful  purposes.  The  area  of  wootiland  has 
been  increasing  for  the  last  30  years,  and,  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  county,  the  traveller  may  pass  through  many 
miles  of  unbroken  forest  almost  as  wild  as  when  first 
visited  by  the  Pilgrims. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.  —  The  manufactures  of 
the  county  are  extensive,  producing  a  great  variety  of 
goods.  In  1875,  there  were  1,007  establishments,  having 
a  capital  of  $7,224,521,  with  a  product  of  $20,590,132, 
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I  emplo}dng  51,571  persons.  The  iron  business  was  im- 
portant in  the  early  history  of  the  county,  the  bogs  and 
ponds  furnishing  large  quantities  of  ore.  The  anchors 
of  *'  Old  Ironsides"  were  forged  here,  and  more  recently 
some  of  the  heaviest  work  in  the  world  has  been  turned 

,  out.  Biit  the  most  important  manufacture  is  that  of 
boots  and  shoes.     There  are  1 63  establishments,  with  a 

j  capacity  of  $1,805,703,  making  goods  to  the  value  of 
$10,945,924. 

Sixty  manufactories  of  metallic  goods,  with  a  capital 
of  $2,479,840,  show  products  amounting  to  $3,978,210. 
In  1875,  46  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries  with  a 
product  of  $149,669,  and  18  vessels  were  engaged  in  com- 
merce with  a  tonnage  of  3,475,  valued  at  $178,000. 


rated  as  a  town  in  1821.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  enter- 
prise and  rapid  growth,  increasing  in  ten  years  from 
6,332  to  10,578.  It  is  engaged  chiefly  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  business.  Micah  Faxon,  the  first  manufacturer, 
carried  his  goods  to  market  on  horseback.  There  are 
now  71  establishments  with  a  capital  of  $835,629, 
making  goods  in  1875  to  the  value  of  $5,587,465.  It 
has  nine  handsome  churches,  a  high  school  and  40  other 
public  schools,  a  bank,  public  library  and  music  hall. 
There  are  two  newspapers,  *'The  Brockton  Gazette" 
and  "  The  Brockton  Advance."  It  has  three  principal 
villages,  —  though  they  are  rapidly  becoming  one,  —  the 
Centre,  Campello  and  Sprague  Village.  The  last  was 
named  from  the  late  Chandler  Sprague,     Its  main  street 


Railroads  and  Telegraphs,  —  The  county  is  well  accom- .  is  one  of  the  finest  avenues  in  this  part  of  the  country. 


modated  by  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  and  its 
branches,  and  the  Fair- 
haven  branch  of  the 
Boston,  Clinton  and 
Fitchburg  Railroad. 
The  Old  Colony  road  to 
Pl3Tnouth  was  opened 
in  1845  ;  the  road  from 
South  Braintree  to 
Bridgewater  about  the 
same  time  ;  another  soon 
after  from  Bridgewater 
to  Myricks  to  meet  there 
a  road  from  Fall  River. 
In  1864  these  were  all 
united  under  the  name 
of  the  Old  Colony  and 
Newport  Railroad.  The 
Plymouth  division  passes  through  Abington,  South  Abing- 
ton,  Hanson,  Halifax,  Plj^mpton,  and  Kingston.  The 
main  line  by  way  of  Bridgewater  accommodates  Brock- 
ton, the  Bridgewaters,  Middleborough  and  Lake\dlle. 
The  South  Shore  branch  passes  through  Scituate,  Marsh- 
field  and  Duxbury ;  the  Hanover  branch  through  Rock- 
land to  Hanover ;  and  the  Fairhaven  branch  from  Ware- 
ham  through  Marion  and  Mattapoisett.  The  roads 
extend  over  90  miles  in  length.  Telegraph  lines  extend 
along  these  railroads,  gi'\ing  rapid  communication  with 
almost  every  town. 

Towns. 

Brockton,  formerly  North  Bridgewater,  and  the  larg- 
est town  in  the  county,  is  20  miles  from  Boston  on  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad,  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  Bridge- 
water,  but  was  set  off  as  a  parish  in  1738,  and  incorpo- 
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Union  Cemetery  is  a 
spot  well  adapted  by 
nature  to  its  purpose, 
and  rendered  very 
beautiful  by  art,  Cam- 
pello embraces  quite  a 
population  of  emigrants 
from  Sweden,  The 
building  of  their  church 
was  materially  aided  by 
the  celebrated  Nilsson, 
who  gave  a  concert  in 
its  behalf. 

Dr,  Peter  Bryant,  the 
father  of  Wm.  C.  Bry- 
ant, the  poet,  and  Rev. 
^^^-  ^  Ehphalet  Porter,  D.  D., 
^'     ^^  an  able  clergyman,  were 

bom  here. 

Middleborough,  —  one  of  the  old  towns  of  the  Col- 
ony, interesting  in  its  early  histor)',  visited  by  white  men 
some  years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  inhabited 
by  powerful  Indian  tribes,  its  first  settlement  burnt  in 
Philip's  war,  a  resting-place  of  the  Pilgrims  in  their  way 
to  and  from  Mount  Hope,  — was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  16G9.  It  is  35  miles  from  Boston,  and  has  direct  rail- 
road communication  with  Boston,  the  Cape,  Fall  River 
and  Taunton,  by  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  and  its 
branches ;  has  manufactures  of  straw,  iron  and  woollen 
goods,  and  of  boots  and  shoes ;  eight  churches,  and  an 
elegant  town  hall,  a  newspaper,  a  savings  bank,  a  public 
librarj^;  Peirce  Academy,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  in  the  State ;  a  well-known  family  school, 
a  high  school,  and  some  25  other  public  schools. 

Luke  Short  died  here  aged  116.  Cephas  G.  and 
Jerome  B.  Thompson,  the  distinguished  painters ;  Oliver 
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Shaw,  a  noted  musician 
Tom  Thumb,  and  her  sis- 
ter, Minnie,  who  died  in 
1878 ;  Deacon  L.  Porter, 
noted  for  his  liberality, 
especially  to  Holyoke  Fe- 
male Seminary ;  Z.  Eddy, 
a  distinguished  lawyer  ; 
Ezra  Sampson,  author  of 
"•  Beauties  of  the  Bible  "  ; 
Peter  H.  Peirce  and  Levi 
Pcirce,  smicessful  mer- 
chants, were  born  here. 
Population,  5,023. 

Plymouth,     the    most 
interesting  town    of  the 
county  to  the  historian,  is 
37  miles  from  Boston.     It 
is  built  upon  a  declivity 
about  two  miles  in  length 
and  a  half-mile  in  breadth. 
It    contains    the    court- 
i  house, — a  verj' handsome 
I  buQding,  —  the  jail,   Pil- 
gnm   Hall,  the   Samoset 
;  House,  several  churches, 
'  two  national  and  two  sav- 
I  ings  banks,  a  newspaper, 
thirty  public  schools. 
,  It  has  an  excellent 
\  water    supply    from 
j  South  Pond.     There 
are  iron  and  cotton 
j  mills,  and  boot  and 
I  shoe  establishments. 
Eight  iron-works  pro- 
duced   goods    worth 
$678,394    m     1875. 
Fifteen    vessels    are 
engaged  in  the  fish- 
eries, whose  products 
are    $35,193.       The 
view  from  Burial  Hill 
is  one  of  rare  Jjeauty . 
Leyden    Street,    ex- 
tending from  near  the 
''  Rock  *"  to    Burial 
HUl,    was    the    first 
street  laid   out,     A 
part  of  the  "Rock*' 
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a  public  librar}'  and   about  |  mits  sloop 


transferred  to  Pilgrim  Hall.    Over  the  re- 
^  mainder  a  beautiful  stone 

canopy  has  been  erected. 
A  grand  national  mon- 
ument conunemorative  of 
the  virtues  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  stands  upon  Mon- 
ument Hill.  The  Cush- 
man  monument,  a  granite 
obelisk  27  feet  high,  is  an 
imposing  object. 

Col.  Benjamin  Church, 
of  Indian  war  memory, 
Gen.  James  Warren  of  the 
Revolution,  Charles  T. 
Jackson,  M.  D.,  geologist, 
Oakes  Ames,  member  of 
Congress,  and  Hon.  Thos. 
Russell,  were  natives  of 
this  town.  Population, 
6,370. 

HiNGHAH,  a  fine  town 
about  17  miles  from  Bos- 
Ion,  has  three  postal  cen- 
tres, —  Hingham,    Hing- 
ham   Centre,   and   South 
Hingham.    Its  harbor  ad- 
navigation,  engaged  in  fisheries  and  the  carrj'- 
ing  trade.     A  mag- 
nificent prospect  of 
sea  and  land  is  given 
from  Prospect  Hill, 
an  elevation  of  near- 
ly   250    feet.      The 
town   has  bands    of 
music,  a  newspaper, 
a    national   bank,   a 
savings  bank,  an  in- 
surance company,  a 
public  librar}',  a  town 
hall,  nine  or  ten  fine 
churches,  and  a  cem- 
etery tastefully  deco- 
rated, containing  the 
remains    of   the    la- 
mented    Gov.     An- 
drew. 

Derby  Academy 
was  incorporated  in 
1797,    deriving    its 
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name  from  Madam  Derby,  by  whom  it  was  endowed. 
It  has  the  oldest  meeting-house  in  New  England,  oc- 
cupied from  1682  un- 
til the  present  time.  ^ 
During  Philip's  war,  =^  ^^^^3F="  =  ^^^ 
three  forts  were  erect-  ^ 
ed  within  its  limits. 
A  monument  in  the 
cemeter}'  preserves  the 
names  of  70  soldiers 
and  sailors  lost  in  the 
late  war.  Population, 
4,654. 

Sa^s  Nason's  "Gaz- 
etteer of  Massaclm- 
setts":  "This  town 
has  given  to  the  world 
Colonel  John  Otis, 
an  able  lawyer  and 
judge ;  Noali  Ilobart, 
a  learned  minister ; 
Ezekiel  Herse}',  a  fa- 
mous ph^'sician ;  Gen. 
Benj.  Lincoln,  a  very 
distinguished  Revolu- 
tionary officer,  secre- 
tary of  war  1781-4, 
collector  of  Boston ; 
Levi  Lincoln,  acting 
governor  ;   Andrews   Norton,  an  eminent 
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scholar   and 


writer;  Henr)'  Ware,  D.  D,,  an  able  clerg3'man,  1794; 


ogist ;  Winckworth  Allan  Gay,  a  fine  landscape  painter ; 

Charles  Henry  Bromedge  Caldwell,  an  efficient  captain 

United  States  Navy ; 
Richard  Henry  Stod- 
dard, a  prolific  writer 
and  popular  poet,  and 
Hon.  Solomon  Lin- 
coln, an  able  writer." 

Brtdgewater,  one 
of  the  pleasantest 
towns  of  the  count3', 
27  miles  from  Boston, 
on  tlie  Old  Colon}' 
Railroad,  was  origi- 
nally a  .plantation 
granted  to  Duxburj- 
by  the  Indian  chief 
Massasoit.  It  was  . 
the  first  settlement  in 
the  interior  of  tlic  Col- 
ony. Ha3ward,  Wil- 
lis, Bassett,  Wash- 
bum,  Ames,  "Mitchcl, 
Keith,  and  Edson, 
were  names  of  early 
settlers,  and  man}'  of 
their  descendants  re- 
main, bearing  the  | 
same  names.  The  town  contains  some  veiy  fine  farms,  ' 
but  is  noted  for  its  iron  manufactures.     Small-arms  and  ! 
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John  Ware,  a  distinguished  physician  and  author,  1795- 
18G4j  William  W^are,  an  author  and  clerg}Tnan ;  Joseph 
Andrews,  1806-73,  one  of  the  best  line  engravers  in 
the  country;  James  Hall,  1811,  New  York  State  geol- 


cannon  were  made  here  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  ever  made 
in  the  country.  Quite  a  number  of  vessels  were  early 
built  here,  and  launched  upon  the  Taunton  River.     The 
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Bridgewater  Iron  Manufacturing  Company  is  the  riiost 
extensive  of  an}*"  in  the  State,  making  some  of  the 
heaviest  work  in  the  world.  The  forgings  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Monitor,"  were  done  h^re.  Bridgewater  Acad- 
emy was  incorporated  in  1799.  A  State  normal  school 
was  established  in  1840.  The  town  sent  a  surplus 
of  60  men  above  its  quota  to  the  late  war,  of  which 

27  were  lost.     Popu-  .— •— ^^ 

ktion,  3,969. 


Abington,  20  miles 
from  Boston,  on  the 
Plymouth  branch  of 
the  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road, was,  before  its 
recent  di^'ision,  the 
most  populous  town 
in  the  county.  Its 
present  population  is 
3,241.  Its  Indian 
name  was  Manamoo- 
skeagin,  —  many  bea- 
vers. The  first  grant 
of  land  was  made,  in 
1648,  to  Nathaniel 
Souther,  the  first  sec- 
retary of  the  Colon}', 
and  one  was  given  to 
Peregrine  White,  the 
first  white  man  born 
in  the  Colon}*.  Set- 
tlements were  made 
in  1668.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1710. 
The  land  is  somewhat 
elevated,  forming  the 
water- shed  between 
the  North  and  Taun- 
ton rivers.  This  place 
was  early  the  great 
"lumbering  region"  for  the  surrounding  country 
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frigate  "  Constitution"  was  built,  in  large  part,  of  oak 
from  this  town.  The  town  was  noted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  church-bells  as  early  as  1769,  and  cannon  and 
shot  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  is  affirmed  that 
Paul  Revere  was  taught,  by  one  from  the  manufactory 
here,  to  mould  and  cast  his  first  bell.  The  town  is  some- 
what noted  for  the  manufacture  of  tacks,  but  its  principal 
business  is  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes.  There  were 
17  establishments  in  1875,  with  a  capital  of  $276,200, 
making  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,098,712. 


The  citizens  of  Abington,  and  the  new  towns  of  Rock- 
land and  South  Abington,  have  never  fallen  behind  in 
the  demand  made  upon  them  in  the  different  emergencies 
of  the  countr}\  They  manifested  their  patriotism  in 
colonial  times,  in  the  Revolution,  in  1812,  and  especially 
in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion ;  when,  having  lost  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars  in  debts  at  the  South,  they 
,,      -  furnished  more  than  a 

regiment  of  soldiers 
for  the  war.  In  part- 
ing with  portions  of  its 
territory,  to  form  the 
new  towns  of  Rock- 
land and  South  Abing- 
ton, it  lost  6,659  in 
population. 

Rockland  was  a 
part  of  Abington  un- 
til its  incorporation  in 
1874.  It  constitutes 
a  large  and  flourishing 
town,  engaged  chiefly 
in  tlie  boot  and  shoe 
business,  in  which 
there  are  nine  estab- 
lishments, producing 
goods,  in  1875,  to  the 
amount  of  $1,180,- 
728.  The  central  vil- 
lage contains  many 
elegant  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  and  is 
accommodated  by  the 
Hanover  branch  of 
the  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road. Its  history  is 
connected  with  that 
of  Abington.  Popula- 
tion, 4,203. 

DcxuuuY,  one  of  the  oldest  towns,  is  six  miles  north 
of  Pl}-mouth.  It  received  its  name  from  Duxbury  Hall, 
of  the  Standish  family,  in  England.  Of  the  early  settlers 
were  Miles  Standish  and  John  Alden.  An  imposing 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Standish  has  been  erected 
on  Captain's  Hill.  The  terminus  of  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph is  here.  The  landing  of  the  cable  was  eflected 
July  23,  1869.     Population,  2,245. 

East  Bridgewater,  taken  from  Bridgewater,  was  in- 
corporated in  1823.     It  is  25  miles  from  Boston,  on  the 
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Bridgewater  branch  of  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad.  Its  Indian 
name  was  Satucket. 

The  first  machines  for  card- 
ing, roping  and  spinning  cotton, 
and  the  first  nails  by  machinery, 
were  made  here.  Population, 
2,808. 

Hon.  Nahum  Mitchell,  an  able 
lawyer  and  musician,  joint  au- 
thor with  B.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  the 
Bridgewater  Collection  of  Church 
Music,  and  Ezekiel  Whitman,  a 
judge  and  member  of  Congress, 
were  boni  here. 

South  Abinoton,  taken  from 
Abington,  was  incorporated  1875. 


and  Brockton,  is  25  miles  ftx)m 
Boston.  It  has  some  of  the  very 
best  farming  land.  The  How- 
ard school-house,  recently  built 
by  the  liberality  of  one  of  its 
former  citizens,  now  deceased, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 
Incorporated  in  1822.  Popula- 
tion, 1,756. 

SciTUATE  derives  its  name  from 
an  Indian  word  meaning  cold 
brook.  It  is  25  miles  from  Bos- 
ton, on  the  South  Shore  Railroad. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  the  early  historj'  of  the 
Old  Colony.  Settled  b}-  men 
It  forms  a  verj'  pleas-  I  from  the  county  of  Kent,  Eng.     William  Cushing,  judge 


THE  "OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET,"  SCITUATE. 


ant  town,   well   furnished,  with   railroad   facilities,    and  |  of  U.  S.  Court ;  Samuel  Wood  worth,  author  of  the '^  Old 


promises  to  increase 
rapidly  in  population 
and  wealth.  It  has 
13  boot  and  shoe  es- 
tablishments, making 
goods  to  the  value  of 
a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter annually ;  several 
tack  factories,  one  of 
which  is  183  by  48 
feet,  with  an  L,  334 
by  67  feet.  Popula- 
tion, 2,456. 

Wareham,  at  the 
head  of  Buzzard's 
Ba}',  50  miles  from 
Boston,  on  the  Cape 
division  of  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad,  was 
incorporated  in  1739. 
Its  Indian  name  was 
Agawam,  frequently 
mentioned  in  early 
colonial  history.  It 
has  four  churches,  a 
national  and  savings 
bank,  and  extensive 
iron- works,  making 
goodsin  1875  to  the  value  of  $749,391.  Population,  2,818. 

West  Bridgewater,  the  mother  of  the  Bridgewaters 


8TANDI8H  HOUSE,  DUZBURT. 


Oaken  Bucket "  ;  and 
Rev.  Chas.  T.  Terry, 
were  natives  of  this 
town.  Incorporated 
in  1636.  Population, 
2,463. 

Marshfield,  —  so 
named  from  the  na- 
ture of  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  soil,  — 
was  incorporated  in 
1641.  By  the  South 
Shore,  it  is  30  miles 
from  Boston.  It  is 
noted  as  ha\ang  con- 
tained the  fine  old 
mansion  of  Daniel 
Webster,  which  was 
recently  burnt.  The 
Winslow  burial-place 
holds  the  remains  of 
the  first  child  of  the 
Pilgrims,  the  first 
mother,  the  first  bride, 
and  the  first  native 
governor  of  the  Col- 
ony. The  population 
numbers  1,817. 
Kingston,  about  four  miles  from  Pljnmouth,  named 
from  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  was  a  part  of  Plymouth  until 
its  incorporation  in   1726.     It  is  distinguished  for  the 
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large  number  of  its  college  graduates,  and  other  educated 
professional  men.     Population,  1,5 G9. 

Hanover  is  2G  miles  from  Boston,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Col.  John 
Bailey,  conspicuous  in  the  campaign  against  Bui^ojTie, 
and  of  Joseph  Smith,  rear-admiral  of  the  U.  S.  nav^'. 
Population,  1,801. 

Mattapoisett,  on  a  harbor  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  formerl}' 
a  parish  of  Rochester,  was  incorporated  in  1857.  It  is 
six  miles  from  New  Bedford  by  the  Fairhaven  Railroad. 
Population,  1,3G1. 

j      Hull  lies  in  the  extreme  north-west  comer  of  the 
,  county,  nine  miles  bj'  water  fVom  Boston.     It  was  incor- 
'  porated  in  1C44,  when  there  were  in  it  but  20  dwelling- 
houses.     It  is  the  smallest  town  in  the  county,  and  the 


smallest  in  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  Gosnold  and 
Gay  Head.    Population,  316. 

Pltmpton,  a  farming  town  of  755  inhabitants,  80  miles 
south-east  from  Boston,  was  incorporated  in  1707. 
Deborah  Sampson,  who  served  three  3'ears  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  and  afterwards  received  a  pension,  was 
bom  in  this  town. 

Rochester,  one  of  the  old  towns  of  the  county, 
received  its  name  from  a  town  in  England.  It  is  a  farm- 
ing town,  50  miles  fVom  Boston.  Incorporated  in  IGSG. 
Population,  1,001. 

Pembroke,  incorporated  in  1711,  Hanson  (1820), 
Carver  (1790),  Lakeville  (1053),  Marion  (1852),  and 
Halifax  (1734) ,  are  farming  communities,'with  a  respective 
population  of  1,899,  1,265,  1,127,  1,061,  862  and  568. 


SUTFOLK    COUNTY. 


BY  KEV.  Z.  A.  MUDGE,  A.  M., 
Author  of  "V!ew«  ft-om  rij-mouth  Rock/'  "Witch  Hill,"  "Foot-PrlnU  of  Roger  TVilI!am«,»»  eto. 


The  division  of  the  Massachusetts  Colon}*  into  counties 
was  made  b}-  the  General  Coiui;  in  1043.  They  were  four 
at  this  time,  and  were  called  ICssex,  Middlesex,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk,  after  the  thires  of  the  same  name  in  Eng- 
land. 

Suffolk  contained  Boston,  Iloxbur}*,  Dorchester,  Ded- 
ham,  Braintree,  "Weymouth,  Hingham  and  Nantasket 
(Hull).  This  county  at  present  contains  Boston,  Chel- 
sea, Winthrop  and  Revere  ;  but  Boston,  the  court  town, 
embraces  South  Boston,  East  Boston,  Roxburj',  Boston 
Highlands,  West  Roxburj',  Dorchester,  Brighton  and 
Charlestown. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1630,  the  "Arbella,"  the  ship  of 
John  Winthrop  and  his  company,  arrived  in  Salem. 

Gov.  Winthrop,  with  a  select  few,  at  once  visited  the 
region  about  the  junction  of  the  Charles  and  Mystic 
rivers,  with  a  view  of  finding  an  eligible  place  for  a  set- 
tlement. The  explorers,  reporting  favorably  of  Charles- 
town,  which  the  Indians  called  Mishawum,  the  "Arbella" 
conveyed  all  the  Winthrop  company  there  Juty  1st. 
During  this  month  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  which  left 
England  with  Winthop,  arrived  in  Boston  Harbor. 


The  colonists  immediately'  commenced  building  houses, 
though  many  for  some  time  lived  in  tents  and  wigwams. 
But  even  before  their  care  to  secure  homes,  was  their 
concern  for  stated  religious  service.  They  immediately- 
organized  a  church,  and  chose  Joh^i  Wilson,  a  devout 
minister  of  their  company,  as  their  pastor. 

In  August  of  tills  year  occurred  the  first  election  of 
officers,  and  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  was  chosen  governor. 

The  court  being  organized,  the  first  law  enacted  had 
reference  to  the  support  of  their  pastors.  It  was  ordered 
that  houses  should  be  built  for  them  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  their  salaries  paid  in  the  same  way. 

Though  the  leading  men  had  resolved  to  build  their 
chief  town  at  Charlestown,  a  prevailing  sickness  there 
had  caused  much  uneasiness  amoDg  the  people,  who  be- 
(;an  to  express  a  wish  for  another  locality.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Rev.  William  Blackstonc,  an  eccentric  and  lone 
dweller  on  the  peninsula  known  to  the  Indians  as  Shaw- 
mut,  now  Boston,  became  acquainted  with  their  distresses 
and  made  them  a  visit.  He  afforded  such  aid  as  lay  in 
his  power,  and  seeing  that  good  water  was  one  of  their 
needs,  he  invited  them  to  remove  across  the  river  to 
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Shawmut.  He  assured  them  that  they  would  find  a  good 
spring  there  and  a  cordial  welcome.* 

By  the  7th  of  September  many  had  removed  to  ' '  Tri- 
mountain'*t  (Shawmut),  its  three  prominent  hills  sug- 
gesting the  name.  X 

A  great  blow  fell  upon  the  Colony  on  the  30th  of 
September,  in  the  death  of  Isaac  Johnson,  whose  wife 
had  died  in  Salem  a  month  before.  § 

Johnson  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  remove  to  Boston, 
and  had  made  further  advancement  in  the  improvement 
of  his  selected  place  of  residence  than  any  others.  His 
lot  included  what  io  now  the  King's  Chapel  burning- 
ground,  in  the  upper  end  of  which  lot,  at  his  request,  he 
was  buried. 

The  first  General  Court  held  in  Boston  met  October  19. 
At  this  court  a  regulation  was  established  requiring  that 
a  man  to  be  eligible  for  the  rank  of  a  freeman,  "  must  be 
joined  in  fellowship  with  one  of  the  churches." 

In  consequence  of  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  of  con- 
tinued sickness,  great  distress  was  felt.  Capt.  Pierce, 
of  the  good  ship  *'  L^on,"  had  accordingly  been  sent,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  pressing  need,  to  England  for 
supplies,  and  to  his  return  they  looked  for  relief.  In  the 
meantime  a  boat  was  sent  to  the  Indian  settlements  to 
trade  for  corn,  which  was  quite  successful.  But  by  the 
5th  of  February,  1G31,  the  Colon}^  was  reduced  to  de- 
pendence on  mussels,  ground-nuts  and  acorns  ;  and  even 
these,  the  snow  and  frozen  earth  rendered  hard  to  be 
procured.  Under  these  circumstances  a  fast  was  pro- 
claimed. But  the  day  before  it  was  to  be  observed, 
Capt.  Pierce  arrived  at  Nantasket  with  a  ship-load  of 
pro^^sions.  The  mourning  was  turned  into  joy,  and 
their  purix)sed  fast-day  into  one  of  thanksgiving. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  *'Lyon"  at  this  time  was 
Roger  Williams. 

Boston  has  had  a  sad  experience  with  fires.  Its  first 
one  was  "  a  great  fire"  measured  by  the  people's  circum- 
stances. It  occurred  March  16,  1631,  just  as  they  be- 
gan to  revive  from  the  prostration  of  famine  and  sickness. 
March  23,  1631,  an  old  chief  named  Chickataubut  ap- 
peared before  the  governor,  coming  not  only  with  his 

•  Just  when,  and  where,  and  why,  Mr.  Blackstone  had  come  to  Shaw- 
mut is  not  known ;  but  he  had  a  cottage  and  a  garden,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  there  seven  or  eight  years. 

t  Beacon  Hill  on  the  west,  with  its  several  spurs,  towered  above  the 
rest.  Copp*s  Hill,  on  the  north-west,  and  Fort  Hill,  on  the  east,  com- 
pleted the  Tri-raountain  system.  The  original  peninsula  of  Boston  was 
quite  a  small  piece  of  land,  the  highest  estimate  of  its  acres  of  farm- 
ground  being  1,000,  the  lowest  600.  At  present  these  hills  have  been 
levelled  or  lowered,  the  many  coves  encompassing  the  peninsula  filled 
up,  the  Back  Bay  turned  to  solid  earth ;  so  that  we  may  safely  consider, 
says  Mr.  Drake,  in  his  "  Old  Landmarks  of  Boston,"  that  her  original 
limits  have  been  trebled. 


braves,  but  with  their  wives.  He  came  moreover  with  a 
hogshead  of  corn  and  fViendl^'  words.  The  governor, 
with  becoming  respect  for  his  distinguished  guests,  and 
a  duo  regard  for  so  important  a  state  affair,  provided  a 
dinner  for  the  whole  company.  It  is  not  strange  that 
after  this  good  cheer  at  the  headquarters  of  the  white 
strangers,  Indian  visits  were  thereafter  more  frequent. 

In  November,  1631,  Capt.  Pierce  of  the  ship  "  Lyon," 
ever  the  bearer  of  good  to  the  Colon}',  arrived.  He 
brought  60  passengers,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Win- 
throp,  the  governor's  lad}',  his  oldest  son,  John  Winthrop, 
Jr. ,  and  others  of  his  children  ;  and,  not  the  least  wel- 
come, John  Eliot,  subsequentlj'  so  famous  as  the  teacher 
of  the  Indians.  He  was  immediately  engaged  by  the 
Boston  church  to  take  the  place  of  IMr.  Wilson,  who  had 
recently  retui*ned  to  England.  The  following  March, 
1632,  Mr.  Wilson  himself  returned,  accompanied  by  his 
wife.  The  same  month  was  remarkable  for  the  erection 
on  the  most  easterly  hill  of  the  town  of  a  fort.  It  was 
thenceforth  known  as  Fort  Hill. 

The  Indians  grew  annojingly  familiar  as  well  as  fre- 
quent in  their  visits.  In  August,  1632,  the  chief  Mian- 
tonomo,  later  so  famous,  came  with  his  wife  and  twelve 
attendants.  At  about  this  same  time,  a  windmill  was  set 
up  on  the  hill  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  whose 
capacity  for  grinding  their  corn,  a  chief  article  of  food, 
must  have  made  an  era  of  progress.  The  hill  (now 
called  Copp's)  thus  became  known  as  W^indmill  Hill. 
Another  important  event  of  this  month  was  the  erection 
of  a  meeting-house,  the  settlers  having  previously  wor- 
shipped in  private  houses.  The  people  being  now  pros- 
perous, they  raised,  by  voluntary  offerings,  £120  for  a 
church  and  pai-sonage.  The  former  is  described  as  a 
rude  structure,  with  *'  mud  walls  and  a  thatched  roof.** 
This  edifice  stood  on  what  is  now  State  Street. 

Sept.  4,  1633,  was  a  day  of  joy.  The  ship  «'  Griffin  " 
ariived  from  the  mother  country,  bringing  200  passen- 
gers. Among  these  were  Messrs.  Cotton,  Stone  and 
Hooker,  ministers,  besides  many  laj-men  '*  of  good 
estates."  The  coming  of  these  men,  especially  of  Cotton,  || 
mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Colon}'. 

X  The  General  Conrt,  however,  the  second  session  of  which  met  at  this 
date,  voted  that  Tri-mountain  bo  called  Boston,  and  that  Mattapan  be 
known  as  Dorchester,  and  the  town  on  the  Charles  River  be  named 
Watertown. 

§  The  latter  was  the  Lady  Arbella,  in  compliment  to  whom  the  ship 
•*  Arbella  "  was  named.  She  and  her  husband  were  from  Boston,  En^^., 
and  it  is  thought  by  some  historians  that  Boston  received  its  name,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  them. 

II  Rev.  John  Cotton,  bom  in  Derby,  Eng.,  in  1585,  graduated  at  Trinity, 
Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  21,  and  received,  soon  after,  the  appointment 
of  head  lecturer,  dean  and  catechist  of  Emanuel  College.  Wliile 
holding  this  honored  position,  Mr.  Cotton  became  convinced  of  the 
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The  court  at  this  time  attempted  by  law,  strangely,  to 
regulate  the  price  of  wages  and  merchandise.*  There 
was  a  custom  adopted  this  year,  1633,  among  the  minis- 
ters, of  meeting  in  each  other's  houses  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  questions  of  importance.  These  meetings 
are  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  *' Boston  Association 
of  Congregational  Ministers." 

Early  in  March,  1634,  the  court  ordered  the  provision 
of  a  market-place.  The  market  day  was  to  be  Thursday, 
—  lecture  day.  At  the  same  time,  the  first  tavern  was 
opened,  and  the  first  trading-house  built.  Hitherto,  the 
private  houses  had  been  used  as  both  places  of  enter- 
tainment and  trade. 

As  the  principal  oflflcers  of  the  government  lived  at 
Newtown,  the  court,  after  the  election  in  1G34,  met  there. 
The  election  took  place  in  Mr.  Cotton's  meeting-house 
in  Boston,  and  he  preached  the  election  sermon,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  practice  which  has  come  down 
to  the  present  day. 

The  first  book  of  records  begins  in  September,  1634.  It 
gives  a  hint  4iiat,  even  so  early  as  this  date,  a  select 
number  of  the  freemen  were  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of 
the  town  for  the  year.  From  this  practice,  doubtless, 
came  those  historic  ofiOicers,  the  selectmen. 

In  April,  1G35,  the  case  of  Roger  "Williams  came 
before  Gov.  Dudley  and  his  assistants.  *  On  his  anival 
in  Boston,  in  Februar}%  1631,  "Williams  had  been  greeted 
kindly  by  the  Boston  church,  and  elected  teacher ;  but, 
not  agreeing  with  them  in  some  opinions  concerning 
their  former  xelatiofts  to  the  Church  of  England,  had, 
after  a  few  weeks,  been  released,  when  he  removed  to 
Salenu  The  occasion  of  the  consideration  of  his  case 
by  Gov.  Dudley  and  his  associates  was  this :  He  had 
maintained  that  to  administer  an  oath  to  a  wicked  per- 
son, or  *'  an  unregenerate  man,**  was  in  itself  a  wicked 
act,  inasmuch  as  it  caused  such  a  person  to  *'  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain."  After  repeated  hearings,  and 
protracted  debates,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  Wil- 
liams still  continuing  obdurate,  he  was  sentenced  by  the 
court  to  depart  out  of  its  jurisdiction  within  six  weeks, — 
a  sentence  which  was  rigorously,  not  to  say  mercilessly, 
executed.  Among  the  distinguished  persons  arriving  at 
this  time  was  Henry  Vane,  afterwards  governor. 

In  April,  1636,  the  General  Court  ordered  that  a  cer- 


necessity  of  a  deeper  spirituality,  and  also  of  the  **  errors  of  the 
Established  Church."  Too  honest  to  smother  his  convictions,  and 
too  candid  to  conceal  his  change  of  views,  the  avowal  of  his  prin- 
ciples, of  course,  cost  hhn  the  fHcndship  of  many  whom  he  sincerely 
loved.  Yet  snch  was  his  personal  influence,  and  his  happy  way  of 
conciliating,  while  opposing,  the  sentiments  of  others,  that  he  was 
elected  vicar  of  St.  Botolph's  Church  in  Lincoln,  he  being  yet  only  27 
years  of  age.    So  able  were  his  ministrations,  and  so  kindly  his  bear- 


tain  number  of  persons  bo  chosen  magistrates  for  life, 
and  at  the  next  election,  three  —  Winthrop,  Dudley,  and 
Vane  —  were  chosen  to  be  magisti-ates  during  their 
lives.  This  movement  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  leading  men,  to  induce  by 
the  pro8i>ect  of  such  position,  certain  men  in  England  of 
aristocratic  birth,  whose  attention  had  been  drawn  towards 
the  Bay,  to  emigrate.  This  movement  was  plainly  not  in 
the  line  of  the  sjTnpathies  of  the  people,  whose  visions  of 
popular  rule  were  constantly  enlarging.  The  life  office 
soon  disappeared. 

In«AIay  of  1636,  Henry  Vane  was  chosen  governor. 
Vane  was  a  young  man  from  a  famil}'  of  distinction,  and 
is  said  to  have  left  the  proffered  preferments  of  the  royal 
court  for  a  larger  religious  liberty  in  the  New  World. 
He  seemed  to  have  been  from  the  first  a  favorite  of  the 
people  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  people  of  the  Bay 
thought  they  saw  a  cloud  of  war  arising  on  the  south- 
west of  them.  Capt.  Oldham,  one  of  their  conspicuous 
traders,  was  murdered  at  Block  Island  by  some  Karra- 
ganset  Indians.  This  tribe  being  neighbors  to  Roger 
Williams,  he  immediately  interposed  his  mediation  with 
the  authorities  of  Boston,  to  save  a  general  Indian  war. 
He  moved  the  Narraganset  chiefs  —  Canonicus  and 
Miantonomo  —  to  make  all  possible  search  for  the 
murderers.  Tliis  brought  about  a  conference  between 
these  chiefs  and  a  deputation  of  leading  men  from  Bos- 
ton.   The  negotiation  was  a  success. 

But  Boston  was  not  satisfied  to  leave  the  Oldham 
aflkir  "without  further  action.  They  immediately  sent 
ninety  volunteers,  under  tlie  general  command  of  ex- 
governor  Endicott  of  Salem,  to  put  to  death  the  men  of 
Block  Island,  *'  to  spare  the  women  and  children,  and 
bring  them  away.**  This  order  was  faithMly  executed, 
so  far  as  the  Indians  could  be  caught,  fourteen  only 
being  seen  after  their  flight;  their  com  and  wigwams 
were  destroyed.  The  expedition  then  wantonly  attacked 
the  Pequots,  along  the  banks  of  the  Pequot  River,  now 
the  Thames,  killing  two  Indians,  burning  wigwams  and 
destroying  cornfields.  This  done,  they  returned  to 
Boston,  not  having  lost  a  man,  and  having  only  two 
wounded.  But  their  victory,  if  such  it  might  be  called, 
was  not  worth  even  this  cost.  The  Pequots,  who  prob- 
ing, that  he  held  this  important  and  influential  yicarage  nearly  22  years. 
About  a  month  after  his  arrival  in  Boston,  Mr.  Cotton  was  chosen 
"Teacher"  of  the  "  First  Church,"  and  Thos.  Leverett  was  chosen  deacon. 

•  The  reason  given  for  reducing  the  wages  heretofore  paid  was,  that 
by  such  high  wages  men  could  earn  enough  in  four  days  to  support 
them  a  week.  This,  they  thought,  in  leaving  two  days  of  idleness, 
induced  the  use  of  tobacco  and  liquor,  and  such  use  '*  was  a  great  waste 
to  the  Commonwealth." 
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ablx  jiftd  no  responsibility  for  the  murder  of  Oldhanij 
were  naturally  exasperated  by  Endicott's  attack  upon 
their  undefended  homes.  The  following  winter  the}' 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  several  towns  of  Connecti- 
cut, twenty  of  whose  men  had  joined  Endicott's  force. 
Their  able  sachem,  Sassacus,  then  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  embassy  of  his  best  men  and  visited  the 
headquarters  of  the  Narragansets,  and  appealed  elo- 
quently before  a  council  of  the  two  nations  for  an  Indian 
league  against  the  white  men.  His  forcible  words  had 
nearly  prevailed  when  Roger  Williams  appeared  at  the 
council  fireside.  Gov.  Vane  and  his  advisers  hai  seen 
the  dark  war-cloud  gathering  in  the  Pequot  countrj^  and, 
in  the  hour  of  his  people's  peril,  had  sent  to  request  the 
good  offices  in  their  behalf  of  their  banished  brother, 
Roger  Williams.  He  could  not  have  responded  more 
promptly  and  cheerfully  had  he  received  only  special 
favors  from  his  brethren  in  the  Bay. 

In  consequence  of  Williams's  negotiations,  the  Narra- 
ganset  ambassadors  were  invited  to  Boston  by  Gov. 
Vane  to  officially  arrange  the  treaty.  In  response  to  this 
call,  the  junior  chief,  Miantonomo,  with  two  sons  of 
Sassacus,  one  other  chief  and  twenty  attendants,  went, 
on  the  the  21st  of  October,  1636,  to  Boston.  They 
were  received  with  the  honor  due  to  the  ambassadors  of 
a  nation,  military'  escorts  and  salutes  being  given  them  ; 
and  when  the  treaty  was  concluded  they  were  dismissed 
with  the  same  distinction. 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  on,  the  Pequots 
continued  to  attack  the  settlers  in  Connecticut,  killing  a 
trader  from  the  Bay,  with  many  others.  So  Boston  sent 
a  company  of  men,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Under- 
bill, and  Hartford  sent  men  under  Capt.  Mason.  These 
forces  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
in  conference  with  Capt.  Gardiner,  commander  of  the 
fort  there,  arranged  the  campaign.  The  victor}^  on  the 
part  of  the  whites  was  complete. 

The  annual  May  election,  accompanied  this  3'ear 
(1637)  with  unusual  excitement,  was  held  in  Newtown. 
The  Winthrop  party  prevailed,  electing  him  governor, 
Dudley  deputy  governor,  and  Endicott  a  standing  coun- 
cillor. 

To  the  conflict  of  arms  with  Indian  foes,  and  polit- 
ical altercations,  Boston  added,  in  some  respects,  the 
more  serious  disturbance  of  a  religious  dissension.  We 
refer  to  the  Antinomian  controversy,  in  which  Mrs. 
Anne  Hutchinson  acted  a  chief  part,  aided  by  the 
great  influence  of  Mr.  Cotton,  ex-Governor  Vane,  and 
her   brother-in-law,    Mr.  Wheelwright  ;    and   resulted 

•  It  was  not  at  first  an  artillery  company ;  but,  in  1657,  they  began  to 
use  a  field-piece,  and  so  received  that  designation.    **  Andent  and  Uon- 


in  the  banishment  of  the  heroic  but  misguided  female 
agitator. 

In  August,  1637,  Mr.  Vane,  having  remained  in  the 
Colony  as  long  as  he  had  purposed  to  do  when  he  left 
England,  returned,  leaving  behind  many  warm  friends. 

In  Februarj',  1638,  an  association  of  men  were,  at 
their  request,  incorporated  into  a  military  company,  yet 
"to  be  subordinate  to  all  authority."  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company, 
which  continues  to  this  day  and  is  one  of  the  antiquities 
of  the  county.* 

In  June,  1638,  there  occurred  a  no  less  memorable 
event  than  an  earthquake.  It  came  with  the  noise  of 
continued  thunder,  subsided  into  a  rattling  like  that  of 
coaches  over  street  pavements,  and  was  presently  gone. 
It  shook  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  all  the  islands, 
and  extended  as  far  as  Connecticut.  The  noise  and  the 
shaking  continued  about  four  minutes,  and  the  earth  was 
unquiet  at  times  for  twenty  days  after. 

In  September  of  this  year,  their  faithful  officer  in  the 
Pequot  war,  Capt.  Underbill,  being  about  to  join  Wheel- 
wright's settlement  in  New  Hampshire,  called  upon  the 
authorities  of  Boston  concerning  a  matter  of  business. 
He  reminded  them  of  a  promise  that  they  had  made  him 
of  three  hundred  acres  of  land  for  his  militar}'  services. 
But  the  court,  instead  of  giving  h^m  land,  called  him  to 
account  for  certain  alleged  offences  against  their  honora- 
ble body.  He  was  charged,  on  the  testimony  of  "  a 
godly  female,"  with  having  spoken  against  some  of  them 
"  when  he  was  in  the  ship  lately."  'The  offensive  words 
were,  "  that  they  were  as  zealous  here  as  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  were."  Besides,  the  court  remembered  just 
now  that  he  had  affiliated  with  Mr.  Wheelwright  in  the 
Antinomian  trouble ;  and,  not  being  satisfied  with  his 
explanations  of  these  several  matters,  they  first  im- 
prisoned, and  then  banished  him. 

Early  in  1639,  the  Boston  people  began  to  agitate  the 
project  of  a  new  house  of  worship.  After  much  debate 
as  to  its  location,  the  church  at  length  chose  a  commit- 
tee of  five,  with  Gov.  Winthrop  as  chairman,  and  gave 
them  full  power  to  select  the  site.  The  new  house  was 
finally  erected  on  what  was  called  Harding's  ground, 
which  is  the  lot  now  occupied  by  Joy's  Building,  on 
Washington  Street,  near  the  head  of  State  Street. 

Nov.  5,  1639,  the  Boston  post-office  was  virtualh' 
instituted,  the  court  having  fixed  upon  the  house  of 
Richard  Fairbanks  as  the  place  to  which  all  letters  from 
beyond  the  seas  should  be  sent  for  deliver}'. 

Soon  after  the  election  in  1640,  the  people  gave  Mr. 

orable  "  first  occurs  in  their  records  in  1770.  They  were  disbanded  in 
the  Bevolation,  but  revived  in  1789. 
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Winthrop  a  substantial  proof  of  their  good-will,  £500 
being  contributed  to  relieve  his  financial  embarrassments. 

A  *'  great  training  "  was  held  in  Bostbn  in  1642,  which 
lasted  two  da3's.  The  nmnber  of  men  who  appeared 
under  arms  is  put  down  at  1,200.  The  number  of 
lookers-on  were,  of  course,  a  great  multitude ;  yet  it  is 
affirmed  that  none  were  drunk,  none  swore,  and  there 
was  no  fighting ;  and  the  general  remark  is  made  by 
another  writer,  that  "Profane  swearing,  drunkenness, 
and  beggars  are  but  rare  in  the  compass  of  this  patent." 

The  civil  war,  which  prevailed  in  England  in  1G43, 
embarrassed  manufacturing  interests,  and  the  supplies  of 
the  Colonies  ran  low.  So  Boston  and  other  towns  "  fell 
to  a  manufacture  of  cotton,  whereof  they  had  store  from 
Barbadoes,  and  hemp  and  fiax.''  Thus  was  stimulated 
an  early  beginning  of  an  essential  interest. 

The  court,  in  passing  a  law  giving  a  more  definite  form 
to  its  public  schools,  give  as  a  reason  for  general  public 
education,  that  the  stronghold  of  Satan  consisted  in  men's 
ignorance;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  all  means  possible 
should  be  adopted  to  spoil  this  specialty  of  "  the  old 
Deluder." 

The  first  execution  for  witchcraft  which  took  place  in 
the  Colony,  occurred  at  Boston  in  June,  1G48.5  The 
unfortunate  woman  was  hanged,  and  the  record  solemnl}^ 
adds,  that,  ' '  the  same  day  and  hour  she  was  executed, 
there  was  a  very  great  tempest  at  Connecticut,  which 
blew  down  many  trees." 

Until  the  year  1648,  there  had  been  but  one  "  meeting- 
house." A  move  was  now  made  for  a  second.  Its 
foundation  was  laid  the  next  )'ear,  at  the  head  of  what  is 
now  North  Square.  The  first  sermon  was  preached  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1650,  Samuel  Mather,  a  son  of  Rev. 
Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester,  was  its  first  pastor.  It 
was  called  the  *'  Mather  Church,"  as  its  histoiy  inti- 
mately connects  with  that  most  remarkable  family. 
This  second  church  became  known  as  the  North  Church, 
and,  in  time,  as  the  Old  North. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1649,  Boston  was  in  mourning 
and  the  whole  Colony  sharing  in  its  sorrow.  Gov. 
Winthrop  died  on  that  day  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  62d 
year  of  his  age.  t 

The  year  1652  was  remai'kable  in  the  histor}'  of  Suffolk 

♦•  The  person  suffering  by  this  commencement  of  the  furor  of  later 
years  against  witches,  was  a  female  by  the  name  of  Margaret,  wife  of 
one  Jones. 

•  t  John  Winthrop  was  bom  in  Oroton,  Eng.,  Jan.  12,  1588.  In  his 
personal  appearance,  Mr.  "Winthrop  is  supposed  to  have  been  erect; 
rather  spare  in  flesh,  though  muscular;  somewhat  long-fiivored,  or  of  a 
countenance  regularly  oval ;  blue  eyes  and  darls  hair,  and  about  six  feet 
in  height.  There  arc  two  ancient  portraits  of  Winthrop ;  one  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  other  in  the  hall 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester. 


County  for  the  commencement  of  the  coinage  of  mone}'. 
The  paper-monc}-  question  had  been  under  discussion  for 
some  time,  and  the  people  concluded  that  they  did  not 
want  more,  but  less,  of  it.  They  declared  that  this  kind 
of  currency  "  was  very  subject  to  be  lost,  rent  or  coun- 
terfeited, and  other  inconveniences."  So  an  ingenious 
silversmith  of  Boston,  John  Hull,  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  authorities  to  make  their  hard  mono}-.  I 

Another  death  occurred  in  the  Colony  which  caused  a 
general  sorrow  scarcely  less  than  that  caused  by  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Winthrop.  The  Rev.  John  Cotton  died 
Dec.  23,  1652.     He  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  3ear. 

The  historian  Hubbard,  as  quoted  by  Drake,  elo- 
quently, and  no  doubt  truthfull},  saj's  of  him:  "He 
was  a  famous  light  in  his  generation,  a  glory  to  both 
Englands ;  one  in  whom  was  so  much  of  what  is  desii'a- 
ble  in  a  man,  as  the  consciences  of  all  that  knew  him 
appealed  unto,  is  rarely  to  be  seen  in  any  one  conversant 
upon  earth." 

In  July  of  1654,  the  thirty-first  da^',  Mr.  Dudley  died, 
and  thus  another  breach  was  made  in  the  ranks  of  the 
founders  of  Boston.  He  was  in  the  seventy-seventh  yeai- 
of  his  age.  His  prominence  for  a  long  time  in  the  Colony 
as  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  in  the  management  of 
all  its  chief  interests,  caused  him  to  be  greatly  missed. 
His  fidelity  to  the  trusts  committed  to  him,  and  his  great 
capacity  for  business,  were  conceded  bj-  all.  His  intol- 
erance seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  rather 
than  the  inherent  spirit  of  the  man.  • 

The  election  of  1655  placed  Mr.  Endicott  in  the 
governor's  seat,  and  Mr.  Bellingham  in  that  of  deputy-, 
which  positions  the}'  occupied  for  ten  successive  3'ears. 
The  court  required  from  this  time  that  the  governor 
should  reside  in  Boston,  or  within  five  miles  of  the  town, 
so  Mr.  Endicott  took  up  his  residence  for  his  remaining 
years  on  what  is  now  Tremont  Street,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pemberton  Sqimre. 

In  the  summer  of  this  3'ear  the  Quakers  appeared  in 
Boston.  The  authorities,  in  their  well-meant  efforts  to 
keep  away  those  the}'  deemed  heretics,  found  the  bad 
business  increasingly  difficult.  The  new  comers  had  been 
ashore  but  a  few  dajs  when  they  were  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  magistrates.    They  had  a  good  supply 

X  It  has  been  thought  strange  that  the  home  government  should  have 
allowed  this  step  of  the  Colony  towards  independence  to  go  unques- 
tioned, it  being  directly  in  the  face  of  statute  law.  But  the  reason 
plainly  was,  that  its  civil  wars  were  quite  as  much  as  they  could  man- 
age. It  is  a  significant  fact,  apparent  in  thiii  transaction,  and  appearing 
from  the  formation  of  organized  society  in  this  region,  that  the  authori- 
ties did  not  so  much  ns  ask,  when  making  laws,  what  is  the  English 
law,  but  what  they  could  do  safely.  They  needed  hard  money  of  their 
own  coinage,  and  they  l>clieved  the  homo  rulers  could  not  stop  their 
mint,  and  so  they  set  it  in  operatiou. 
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of  books  in  their  possession  which  set  forth  iheir  peculiar 
views,  which  their  honors  caused  to  be  burned  in  the 
market-place,  and  their  owners  sent  to  prison.  After  a 
confinement  of  a  few  weeks  they  were  sent  away  b}' 
ship.  As  the  number  of  the  Quakers  increased,  the  laws 
in  reference  to  them  were  made  more  stringent.  Not 
onlj'  was  there  a  severe  penalty  for  these  alleged  heretics, 
but  for  those  who  brought  them,  and  for  those  who 
received  them  into  their  houses.  The  crime  of  entertain- 
ing them  seems  to  have  been  esteemed  one  of  the  great- 
est, for,  if  such  acts  of  hospitality  were  persisted  in,  the 
offender  was  to  have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  and,  if 
repeated,  he  was  to  lose  the  other  ear. 

Early  in  1657,  a  move  was  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
town  house,  which,  after  some  delaj',  was  secured.  It 
was  built  of  wood,  and  occupied  the  site  where  the  Old 
State  House  now  stands,  at  the  head  of  State,  then 
Market  Street. 

Boston's  troubles  with  the  Quakers  increased  until  late 
in  the  fall  of  1660,  when  the  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  caused 
the  authorities  to  pause  in  their  high-handed  course. 
They  expected  that,  under  the  return  of  old  rulers, 
Boston  would  be  brought  to  account,  and  the  expectation 
was  realized  when  they  received  a  mandate  from  the 
king,  which  required  that  ''all  their  laws  should  be 
reviewed,'  and  such  as  were  contrary  or  derogatory  to  the 
king's  authority  should  be  annulled ;  that  the  oath  of 
allegiance  should  be  administered  ;  that  the  administration 
of  justice  should  be  in  the  king's  name." 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1664,  Mr.  Norton  died.  He  had, 
on  coming  to  the  countr}^  taken  charge  of  the  church  in 
Ipswich,  but,  at  Mr.  Cotton's  dying  request,  and  the 
choice  of  his  bereaved  people,  he  had  removed  to 
Boston.  * 

March  15,  1665,  Gov.  Eridicott,  the  most  independent 
of  the  Puritan  fathers,  died.  Though  unhappil}'  his  was 
not  always  the  independence  which  religiously  regarded 
the  rights  of  others,  yet,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  dcted.  As 
honest  as  he  was  resolute  and  capable.  Gov.  Endicott  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  rude  pioneer  work  in  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England,  which  fell  providentially  to  his  lot. 

About  two  years  after  the  death  of  Endicott,  Rev. 


•  If  his  new  friends  were  as  warm  in  their  attachment  to  him  as  the 
Ipswich  friend  referred  to  in  the  following  story,  they  must  have  been  a 
happy  people :  "  A  godly  man  in  Ipswich,  after  Mr.  Norton's  going 
to  Boston,  would  ordinarily  travel  on  foot  from  Ipswich  to  Boston, 
which  is  about  thirty  miles,  for  nothing  but  the  weekly  lecture  there, 
and  he  would  profess  that  it  was  worth  a  great  journey  to  be  a  par- 
taker in  one  of  Mr.  Norton's  prayers." 

t  fts  origin,  according  to  Mr.  Drake,  is  traced  to  a  synod  held  in  1662, 
and  appointed  mainly  to  settle,  if  possible,  who  were  the  proi)cr  subjects 


John  Wilson  died,  Aug.  7,  1668,  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  filled  an  influential  place  in 
Boston  from  its  first  settlement,  and  his  weight  of  charac- 
ter was  felt  throughout  the  county  and  Colony. 

The  year  1668  is  remarkable  as  the  starting-point  of 
the  Third  Congregai  ional  Church  of  Boston,  known  in 
liistory  as  the  Old  South,  t 

Over  this  new  enterprise,  Mr.  Thomas  Thatcher  was 
installed,  'Feb.  16,  1670, 1  and  was  continued  the  pastor 
of  this  church  until  his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  nine 
years. 

The  dark  war-cloud  which  gathered  soon  after  this 
period  over  all  New  England,  and  resulted  in  what  is 
known  as  King  Philip's  war,  began  now  to  be  seen.  In 
1670,  while  Philip  and  the  Plymouth  people  were  having 
a  serious  misunderstanding, '  the  politic  chief  came  in 
person  to  Boston.  He  was  cunning  enough,  if  he  was 
going  to  fight,  not  to  want  to  fight  both  Colonies  at  once. 
He  plainly  did  not  understand  the  league  the  Colonies  had 
entered  into  in  reference  to  such  cases,  and  he  wished  to 
stand  well  with  the  Baj-.  But  he  found  its  oflicials  little 
inclined  to  hear  his  side  of  the  story  without  the  presence 
of  the  PljTnouth  representatives,  and  he  departed  dis- 
satisfied. 

In  1672,  England  being  at  war  with  the  Dutch,  Bos- 
ton was  thrown  into  so  great  alarm,  lest  she  might  be 
at  any  time  bombarded  by  the  enemy,  that  she  built  a 
fortification,  consisting  of  a  wall  20  feet  wide  and  15 
feet  high,  extending  from  a  point  now  known  as  India 
Wharf  to  the  bottom  of  Fleet  Street,  a  distance  of  some 
2,200  feet.  No  ship  of  the  enemj',  however,  having  ever 
passed  the  castle,  this  great  undertaking  came  to  naught 
and  the  fortification  soon  foil  to  decay. 

Though  the  Dutch  did  not  trouble  Boston  and  its 
vicinit3%  the  Indians,  inspired  by  King  Philip,  did. 
The  long-expected  war  between  him  and  the  English 
began  in  June,  1675.  When  the  news  of  the  outbreak 
reached  Boston  the  drums  were  beat,  "  and  in  three 
hours*  time  110  men  were  mustered."  In  the  same 
spirit  Boston  and  its  vicinit}-  supported  the  conflict  until 
the  death  of  Philip,  in  August  of  the  following  year,  at 
which  time  the  war  was  virtually  ended. 

The  heav}'  loss  in  treasure  and  men  caused  by  the  war. 


of  baptism.  A  new  pastor  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  First  Church — suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Wilson.  Many  were  strongly  in  favor  of  Mr.  John 
Davenport  of  New  Haven.  But  ho  was  thoroughly  committed  against 
the  majority  opinion  of  the  late  synod.  The  church  accordingly  became 
divided  on  this  issue— into  synod  and  anti-synod  parties.  A  division 
finally  ensued,  and  a  now  church  was  formed ;  and  thus  orighiated  the 
South  Church. 

X  IIo  was  considered  an  eminent  and  learned  divine ;  learned  also  in 
mechanics  and  medicine,  the  latter  of  which  he  skilfully  practised. 
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was  followed  three  months  later  in  Boston  bj  the  great- 
est fire  which  had  jet  befallen  it.  In  three  or  four  hours 
46  dwcUir ^-houses,  one  meeting-house  and  many  other 
buildmgs  were  consumed.  But  for  a  copious  rain  which 
continued  to  fall  while  the  flames  were  raging,  a  much 
greater  loss  of  property  would  have  occurred.  The 
meeting-house  referred  to  was  that  on  North  Square, 
—  the  "Mather  Church,"  in  which  Increase  Mather 
preached  at  the  time,  and  which  was  rebuilt  the  next 
3'ear.  He  lost  about  one  hundred  out  of  his  Jibrary  of 
a  thousand  books,  bj-  the  burning  of  his  house.* 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  the  postal  arrangement 
of  the  Colony  was  enlarged  and  put  in  a  more  sjstematic 
order.  Thus  improvements  in  the  town  went  forward  in 
spite  of  obstacles.  Even  the  spirit  of  intolerance  grad- 
ually gave  way,  and  the  Baptists,  who  had  quietly 
erected  a  meeting-house,  contrary  to  a  law  forbidding 
them,  began  to  worship  regularly  and  peaccabl}'  in  it. 
The  nilcrs  had  all  they  could  well  do  to  look  after  their 
rights  under  the  charter,  as  they  claimed  them,  which 
the  king  of  England  hy  his  agents  was  constantly  threat- 
.ening.  When,  in  the  spring  of  1686,  news  arnvcd  that 
James  the  Second  had  been  proclaimed  king,  and  that 
the  charter  was  vacated,  the  town  felt  that  all  their 
sacred  rights  for  which  they  had  suffered  banishment  to 
the  New  World  were  imperilled.  The  royal  order  to 
proclaim  James  king  *'  was  done  at  the  townhouse  with 
a  sorrowful  and  affected  pomp,"  in  the  presence  of  eight 
military  companies.  '• 

As  the  difficulties  with  the  home  government  gave  the 
Boston  authorities  so  much  to  do  that  Baptists  were  left 
to  worship  unmolested  in  their  humble  meeting-house,  so, 
the  same  year,  the  restrained  Episcopalians  began  to 
assert  the  right  of  religious  freedom.  At  first  their 
meetings  were  held  in  private  houses.  A  society  was 
oi^anized  in  December  (1686),  and,  being  denied  one 
of  the  three  meeting-houses,  whose  use,  when  not  inter- 
fering with  other  services,  they  had  requested,  ihcy 
occupied  the  town  house.  But  Andros,  a  royal  governor, 
had  come  to  rule  in  the  king's  name,  and  in  March  of 
the  next  year  the  Episcopalians  entered  the  South 
Church  under  his  authority.  But  the  Episcopal  society 
entered  at  once  upon  the  enteq^rise  of  a  place  of  worship 
of  their  own.     A  house  was  finished  in  Jul^',  1689,  cost- 

•  There  were  no  firc-cngincs  in  Boston  at  this  time,  and,  of  course, 
ngnc  in  the  Colony.  This  fire,  however,  prompted  the  procuring  of  one 
from  England ;  it  arrived  early  in  1G79,  in  tunc  to  bo  used  at  the  groat 
fire  which  oocurred  in  August  of  that  year,  —  a  fire  that  laid  Maste  the 
commercial  part  of  the  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dock,  consuming 
vessels,  warehouses  and  dwellings,  causing  a  loss  of  £200,000.  It  was 
believed  to  bo  the  work  "  of  some  wicked  and  malicious  wretches  who 
half-ruiued  the  Colony."    It  obliterated  old  landmarks  and  caused  the 


ing  £284,  being  nearly  paid  for  when  dedicated.  It  was 
located  on  the  present  site  of  "  King's  Chapel,"  comer 
of  School  and  Trcmont  streets,  and  was  built  of  wood. 
About  twentj'  3'ears  later,  it  was  rebuilt  and  made  twice 
as  large ;  a  clock  was  given  for  it,  and  an  organ,  the 
first  in  Boston. 

Though  the  rojal  rulers  in  Boston  did,  in  many  re- 
spects, rule  as  tyrants,  yet  there  came  in  1687  an  edict 
from  the  throne,  of  universal  freedom  in  matters  of 
religion.  Boston  was  jubilant  at  the  announcement. 
Increase  IVIather,  a  son  of  one  of  the  strictest  of  the 
Puritan  fathers,  caused  a  vote  of  thanks  to  be  sent  to 
the  king  for  his  declaration  of  freedom  of  conscience. 
In  the  spring  of  1689  rumors  came  to  Boston  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  landed  on  the  English  shore,  and 
that  the  hated  dynasty  of  King  James  had  fallen.  Im- 
mediately on  the  arrival  of  this  good  news,  armed  men 
by  thousands  started  up  in  Boston,  Charlestown  and  all 
the  vicinity,  as  if  they  came  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth.  Their  sudden  appearance  was  a  surprise  to  the 
patriotic  leaders,  as  well  as  to  Andros  and  his  roj'al 
adherents.  In  less  than  forty-eight  hours  the  English 
frigate  lying  in  the  harbor,  the  fort  and  the  whole  gov- 
ernment were  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  former 
rulers  of  the  people.  Not  a  shot  had  been  fired,  nor  a 
life  lost.  A  declaration  in  the  behalf  of  the  people  was 
immediatel}'  read  from  the  balconj'  of  the  town  house.  It 
had  the  ring  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1776.  It  was  read  in  the  presence  of  a  great  multi- 
tude of  people,  among  whom  were  twenty  companies  of 
soldiers,  who  had  marched  into  town  from  the  vicinity. 
A  thousand  more  soldiers  were  in  Charlestown  who  could 
not  get  over  the  ferr}*.  Arrangements  were  completed 
to  restore  nearly  all  tlie  old  machinery  of  government, 
when  news  came.  May  26,  of  the  enthronement  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  in  England.  The  news  was  officiall}' 
proclaimed  with  civic  and  military  parade,  and  an  enter- 
tainment was  given  at  the  town  hall. 

Things  now  returned  to  their  former  and  wonted 
course.  Suffolk  Count}'  suffered  in  common  with  the 
people  in  general  of  that  period  in  connection  with  the 
witchcraft  delusion  of  1692.  t  We  give  one  case  which 
occurred  in  Boston. 

It  is  interesting,  meantime,  to  notice  how  the  parties 

starting  of  the  town  anew  in  the  track  of  its  ravages.  The  procuring 
of  more  fire-engines  and  the  organizing  of  something  like  a  fire  depart- 
ment were  a  part  of  the  immcdhitc  results  of  this  calamity. 

t  Four  years  before  the  great  outbreak  in  Salem,  four  children  of 
John  Goodwin,  living  in  the  north  part  of  Boston,  werc  generally  believed 
to  be  bewitched.  The  party  charged  with  bewitching  them,  the  mother 
of  the  laundress  of  the  family,  was  subsequently  tried,  convicted  and 
hung. 
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who  were  regarded  as  heretics,  and  persecuted  as  such, 
settled  after  a  while  into  the  quiet  possession,  in  Boston, 
of  their  religious  rights.  We  have  noticed  how  tlie 
Episcopalians  asserted  theirs.  The  Quakers  are  spoken 
of  in  1CC5  as  having  '*  their  ordinary  place  of  meeting." 
In  1694,  they  purchased  a  site  on  Brattle  Street  and 
built  a  brick  house.  The  Quincy  House  now  occupies  the 
spot.  This  was  the  first  brick  meeting-house  built  in 
Boston.  This  was  superseded,  in  1708,  by  a  brick 
meeting-house  on  Congress  Street.  Though  left  to  an 
unrestrained  development,  their  numerical  strength  never 
became  great. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  century  (1698)  Boston  con- 


he  had  filled  the  country  with  the  fame  of  his  eloquence ; 
Edward  Everett,  the  orator,  statesman  and  scholar ;  and 
J.  G.  Palfre3%  ^^®  historian. 

The  first  church  of  this  society  was  built  of  wood,  and 
unpainted  within  and  without  In  1772  a  new  one  was 
erected. 

In  1700,  a  new  free  school-house  was  built  at  the 
North  End,  in  which  the  young  people  were  taught  "  to 
write  and  cipher  "  ;  and  the  next  step  in  the  same  direc- 
tion (1704)  was  the  erection  of  a  new  Latin  school-house 
for  Master  Cheever.  In  the  same  year  the  *' Boston 
News-Letter"  was  started,  the  first  newspaper  published 
in  North  America.    Its  proprietor  and  publisher  was  John 


BBATTLE  STREET  CHURCH,  BOSTON. 

tained  1,000  houses  and  7,000  people.  The  records 
pleasantly  note  the  constant  interest  of  the  people  in 
their  schools  and  churches.  About  tliis  time  a  new 
school-house  was  built  for  "a  writing  school,"  and  the 
venerable  Master  Cheever  was  given  an  assistant  in  the 
Latin  school  in  the  person  of  his  grandson,  Ezekiel 
Lewes.  The  special  event  of  1699  was  the  founding  of 
the  Brattle  Street  Church.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Cole- 
man, a  native  of  Boston,  but  at  that  time  residing  in 
England,  was  invited  to  become  its  pastor.  Mr.  Cole- 
man accepted  the  call,  and,  shortly  after  arriving  in 
Boston,  preached  his  first  sermon,  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  pastors  of  this  church  have  been  men  of 
great  eminence,  among  whom  are  such  names  as  Joseph 
Stevens  Buckminster,  the  precocious  scholar  and  won- 
derful orator,  who  died  at  the  age  of  28,  but  not  before 


CHRIST  CHURCH,  BOSTOX. 

Campbell,  postmaster  of  Boston.  It  was  a  small,  cheap 
affair,  and  was  so  poorly  supported  that  it  was  not  enlarged 
until  it  had  been  published  1 5  years.  But  it  lived,  and 
grew  in  size  and  value  until  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
In  October,  1711,  Boston  was  visited  by  another  de- 
vastating fire.  About  100  dwelling-houses  were  con- 
sumed, and  110  families  made  homeless.  Many  stores, 
stocked  with  valuable  goods,  were  burned,  together  with 
the  meeting-house  of  the  first  church.  Rev.  Benj.  Wads- 
woilh  pastor,  and  the  town  house.  Some  sailors  who 
had  gone  into  the  cuix)la  of  the  church  to  try  to  save  the 
bell  perished  in  the  flames.  From  School  Street  to  Dock 
Square,  including  both  sides  of  Comhill,  all  the  build- 
ings were  destroyed.  True  to  its  historic  character  for 
sympath}^  towards  the  suffering,  the  Colon}',  at  a  gen- 
eral fast,  which  was  observed  soon  after,  took  up  in  all 
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the  churches  contributions  for  the  sufferers  by  the  fire. 
Some  £700  were  obtained. 

The  "  First  Church"  meeting-house  was  presently  re- 
built at  an  expense  of  £4,000,  the  whole  of  which  was 
raised  by  voluntary'  subscription.  This,  at  a  later 
time,  was  known  as  the  Old  Brick  Church.  Before  the 
completion  of  this  edifice,  another  society  was  formed 
at  the  North  End,  lo- 
cated at  the  comer  of 
North  ( now  Hanover ) 
and  Clark  streets,  by  a 
company  of  thrift}^  me- 
chanics ;  but  their  meet- 
ing-house was  not  com- 
pleted until  1714.  The 
society  made  choice  of 
Rev.  John  "Webb,  then 
chaplain  at  Castle  Wil- 
liam, Boston  Harbor,  as 
pastor.  Until  1749,  this 
society,  as  did  most  others 
of  the  country,  support- 
ed their  pastors  by  vol- 
untary contributions,  the 
deacons  standing  up  in 
their  places  and  receiv- 
ing in  boxes  the  offerings 
of  the  people  as  they 
passed  before  them  in  a 
specified  order.  But  from 
this  time  the  New  North 
raised  the  minister's  sal- 
ary by  assessments  upon 
the  pews,  a  change  which 
soon  became  general. 

In  1715  a  new  religious 
society  was  founded  at 
the  South  End,  and,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Old 


South,  was  called  the  New  South  Church.  Its  house  of 
worship,  located  at  the  intersection  of  Summer  and  Bed- 
ford streets,  was  dedicated  on  the  8th  of  January-,  1717. 
In  September,  1718,  they  called  the  Rev.  Samuel  Check- 
ley,  who  was  ordained  in  April  of  the  next  year. 

The  churches  which  have  since  become  historic,  sprung 
up  and  developed  rapidly  fh)m  this  period.     In  the  sum- 

♦  In  1744  this  chorch  was  ftimished  with  a  "  Peal  of  eight  bells  " ; 
tiiey  were  the  gift  of  generous  fHends.  On  one  is  the  inscription* 
"  We  are  the  first  ring  of  bells  cast  for  the  British  Emph^e  in  North 
America." 

t  It  was  situated  on  the  comer  of  Summer  and  Hawley  streets,  and 
was  a  plain  wooden  structure,  having  neither  tower  nor  steeple,  nor 


mer  of  1722,  the  Episcopalians  found  King's  Chapel  too 
small  for  their  increased  numbers,  and  resolved  to  build 
another  church.  In  December  of  the  next  year,  the 
Christ  Church  on  Salem  Street  was  dedicated.*  Repairs 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  on  this  honored  edi- 
fice, but  its  original  architecture  remains. 

In  1727  a  Presbyterian  Church  was  established  in  Bos- 
ton. It  was  composed 
chiefly  of  Scotch  emi- 
grants, who  lived  some 
time  in  Ireland.  They 
had  come  with  their  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  John  Moor- 
head,  to  New  England, 
for  greater  freedom  of 
worship.  After  the  Revo- 
lution they  relinquished 
the  Presbyterian  regimen 
and  embraced  the  Con- 
gregational order.  The 
celebrated  William  Ellery 
Channing  became  pastor 
of  this  church  in  1803. 

In  1734  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  was  laid  ;  the  first 
sermon  was  preached  in 
the  completed  edifice  in 
1735.t  In  1728  the  South 
Church  was  taken  down,  it 
ha\'ing  stood  sixty  years, 
and  the  next  je&r  the 
present  brick  church  (the 
third  meeting-house  on 
the  same  spot) ,  which  has 
become  so  interesting  as 
an  historic  monument,  was 
built. 

In  June  of  1732  the 
Its  later  years  have 
been  made  famous  by  the  pastorates  of  Rev.  John  Pier- 
pont,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King. 

The  West  Church  was  gathered  on  Jan.  3, 1736,  and  the 
following  May,  Rev.  Wm.  Hooper  became  its  first  pastor ; 
Mr.  Hooper  was  followed  in  June,  1747,  by  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  May  hew,  "  a  great  light"  of  the  Boston  pulpit. 

windows  in  the  lower  story  of  the  front.  The  interior  was  more  archi- 
tectural, having  an  arch  resting  upon  Corinthian  pillars  with  carved  and 
gilded  capitals.  Within  the  chancel  were  paintings,  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive. In  1828  this  building  gave  place  to  the  granite  edifice  which, 
to  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  the  great  fire  of  November,  1872,  was 
one  of  the  most  substantial  and  artistic  church  buildings  in  Boston. 


THS  OLD  SOUTH  CHUBCH,  BOSTON* 

Hollis  Street  Church  was  dedicated 
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In  1741,  Rev.  Samuel  Mather,  who  had  been  about 
nine  years  pastor  of  the  Old  North  Church,  came  off  with 
about  ninety  members,  oi^anized  a  church,  and  built  a 
meeting-house  on  the  comer  of  Hanover  and  North  Ben- 
nett streets.  This  house  was  of  wood  and  was  dedicated 
in  the  early  part  of  1742.  After  Mr.  Mather's  death  in 
1785,  it  was  purchased  by  the  Universalists,  and  became 
the  First  Universalist  Church  of  Boston.* 

The  Second  Baptist  Church  started  in  October,  1742. 
Their  first  meetings  were  held  in  the  dwelling-house  of 
Mr.  James  Bound,  in  Sheafe  Street.  They  opened  their 
meeting-house  by  a  first  sermon  in  March,  1746  ;  it  was 
small,  built  of  wood,  and  stood  on  the  site  of  the  since 
well-known  Baldwin  Place  Church.  Rev.  Ephraim 
Bound  (or  Bond)  was  its  first  pastor.  Rev.  Thomas 
Baldwin  became  pastor  in  November,  1790,  and  soon 
after  the  house  was  enlarged.  In  1809  it  gave  place  to 
a  new  one,  which  was  dedicated  January  first  of  the  next 
year. 

The  schools  of  Boston  have  ever  been  one  of  its  most 
notable  features.f  By  a  r2port  of  a  visiting  committee 
in  1739,  it  appears  that  there  were  at  that  time  five 
schools,  containing  600  pupils. 

The  committees  of  those  days,  being  composed  as  now 
of  the  ministers  and  other  prominent  men,  their  visits 
and  reports  were  regarded,  even  then,  with  great  interest 
by  all.  Naturally  connected  with  the  progress  of  the 
churches  and  the  schools,  is  that  of  the  press.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  "  News-Letter,"  the  first  newspaper.  Near 
the  close  of  1718,  a  second  one  was  started,  called  the 
''  Boston  Gazette."  The  printer  of  it  was  James  Frank- 
lin, brother  of  the  subsequently  famous  Benjamin 
Franklin.  About  four  years  afterwards  (1723)  Mr. 
Franklin  started  a  third  paper, called  the  "New England 
Courant."  The  name  indicates  that  he  aimed  to  extend 
its  range  of  ideas  beyond  Boston,  and  represent  all  the 
Colonies.  It  was,  in  fact,  what  would  now  be  called  a 
progressive  paper.  Dealing  liberally  with  men  and 
things,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  its  editor  and 
j  proprietor  was  betimes  imprisoned.  It  was  in  this  paper 
I  that  Benjamin  Franklin  commenced  his  career  as  a  writer, 
being  at  this  time  an  apprentice  to  his  brother  James. 
A  few  years  later,  1727,  "The  New  England  Weekly 

•  Methodism  was  introduced  into  Boston  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Lee.  Sat- 
urday, July  10,  1790,  ho  entered  the  town,  and  on  Sunday  moniing 
looked  about  for  a  place  to  preach.  Finding  none,  he  borrowed  a  table 
of  some  one  living  near,  and  carried  it  himself  under  the  Old  Ebn  on 
the  Common.  Standing  on  this  ho  commenced  a  religious  service.  At 
the  close  of  the  sermon  he  had  several  thousand  hearers. 

A  church  was  gathered  July  13, 1792,  and  the  first  meeting-house  was 
dedicated  in  May,  1796.  It  was  a  small  wooden  structure  at  the  North 
Eud,  in  what  was  long  known  as  Methodist  Alley,  now  Hanover  Avenue. 


Journal "  was  stai^ted  ;  this  paper  took  decided  interest  in 
the  sharp  controversies  of  the  times.  Seven  years  later 
''The  Boston  Weekly  Post  Boy"  appeared. 

In  September  of  1739,  Suffolk  County,  as  well  as  New 
England  in  general,  were  moved  by  the  arrival  in  Boston 
of  George  AVhitefield.  Though  only  26  years  of  age  at 
the  time,  the  fame  of  his  wonderful  pulpit  power  had 
preceded  him.  lie  was  met,  on  his  approach  to  the 
town,  by  a  large  deputation  of  gentlemen.  The  next 
day  he  preached  in  Dr.  Colman's  meeting-house,  Brattle 
Street,  to  a  vast  concourse  of  i^eople.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  preached  in  the  Old  South,  and,  the  number  of 
people  outside  for  whom  there  was  no  room,  being  great- 
er than  those  inside,  he  spoke  to  a  great  multitude  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  Common. 

On  the  following  Sabbath,  in  the  same  place,  he 
addressed,  as  was  estimated,  from  8,000  to  10,000  per- 
sons. AVhen  about  to  preach,  subsequentl}^  in  the  New- 
South,  the  house  being  densely  packed,  a  noise  was 
heard  in  the  gallerj',  which  some  supposed  to  be  a  giving 
way  of  the  timber  which  supported  it.  A  panic  im- 
mediatel}-  ensued.  Several  were  trod  to  death ;  others 
were  seriously  wounded,  some  of  whom  died  in  a  few 
days.  Mr.  Whitefield's  farewell  sermon  on  the  Common 
was  heard,  it  was  believed,  by  20,000  people.  His  many 
subsequent  visits  were  attended  b}'  great  crowds,  and 
coixlial  welcome  by  man}',  but  not  with  the  united  sj-m- 
pathy  of  his  first  visit.  Ho  came  for  the  last  time  in 
1769,  and  died  in  November,  a  month  after  his  arrival  in 
Newburyport. 

The  year  1742  is  memorable  for  the  completion  and 
presentation  to  Boston  of  Faneuil  Hall,  the  same  being, 
for  the  most  part,  a  present  to  the  town  by  Mr.  Peter 
Faneuil.  The  building  was  named  Faneuil  Hall  in  tes- 
timony of  the  town's  gratitude. 

In  November  of  1747,  an  affair  occurred  in  Boston 
which  gave  evidence  of  that  same  popular  will  in  resist- 
ing aggression,  from  whatever  source,  which,  a  generation 
later,  brought  on  the  War  of  Independence.  An  Eng- 
lish commodore  was  in  the  harbor,  in  command  of  sev- 
eral shii)s.  Some  of  his  men  having  deserted,  he  sent  a 
press-gang  ashore,  which  constrained  into  the  naval 
service  and  carried  on  board  the  ships  a  considerable 


t  In  1720  a  very  unique  school  was  established  by  the  town.  Emi- 
grants from  Ireland,  called  Scotch-Irish,  because  their  ancestors  were 
from  Scotland,  had  brought  their  spinning-wheels  with  them,  for  the 
manufacture  of  linen.  Spinning-wheels  at  once  became  the  fashion  of 
the  day  with  rich  and  poor.  A  large,  handsome  brick  building  was 
erected  on  Tremont  Street  near  where  Ilamilton  Place  now  is,  in  which 
the  children  of  the  town  were  taught  the  useful,  but  now  almost  obso- 
lete, art  of  spinning.  The  special  zeal,  however,  in  this  durection,  was 
not  of  long  continuance. 
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number  of  sailors,  ship's  carpenters  and  apprentices, 
whom  they  found  about  the  wharves.  Boston's  resent- 
ment was  swift  and  intense.  A  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, unwisely,  without  the  form  of  law,  rushed  together. 
They  seized  a  lieutenant  of  one  of  the  war-ships,  and 
put  him  in  confinement.  Learning  that  other  officers  of 
the  offending  commodore  were  at  the  governor's  house, 
the  angry  mob  attempted  to  seize  them,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  the  interposition  of  a  sheriff.  They  then 
tunned  upon  the  sheriff  himself,  and  put  him  in  the 
stocks  in  fix)nt  of  the  town  hall.  In  the  meantime  the 
governor  called  out  the  military  to  quell  the  mob,  and 
a  remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  commodore  against  the 
outrages  of  the  press-gang.  But  the  haughty  sailor 
replied  that  he  would  draw  up  his  ships  and  bombard  the 
town,  imlcss  his  officers  who  had  been  seized  on  shore 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  ships.  To  give  effect 
to  this  threat,  sail  was  made  on  his  vessels.  All  eyes 
were  turned  to  these  floating  batteries,  but  nobody 
begged  for  quarter.  The  General  Court,  which  was  in 
session,  voted  to  stand  by  the  governor  with  their  lives 
and  their  estates.  The  armed  mililar}'  hastened  to  Bos- 
ton at  the  call  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  mob 
melted  away,  and  legal  force  took  its  place,  with  a  defi- 
ant spirit  towards  the  commodore.  Learning  this  state 
of  affairs,  and  receiving  the  officers  whom  the  mob  had 
seized  and  confined,  he  returned  the  impressed  men  and 
sailed  out  of  the  harbor,  to  the  joy  of  the  triumphant  town. 

In  1760,  another  great  fire  occurred  in  Boston.  It 
commenced  on  Washington  Street,  not  far  from  Water 
Street,  burning  east  to  Long  Wharf,  and  clearing  a  great 
section  of  the  town  between  State  and  Milk  streets. 
Three  hundred  and  forty-nine  buildings  —  dwelling- 
houses,  stores  and  mechanics'  shops  —  were  burned,  and 
a  thousand  people  were  bereft  of  their  homes.  The  loss 
was  estimated  at  £1 00,000.  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Nova  Scotia  promptly  sent  relief;  a  generous  merchant 
of  London  sent  £100,  and  Whitefield  collected  and  sent 
£250.  New  England  was,  of  course,  ready  with  her  gifts 
to  the  suffering  capital,  and  the  burned  district  was  in  time 
filled  with  brick  instead  of  infiammable  wooden  buildings. 

Amid  the  din  of  religious  controversy,  and  the  intense 
political  excitement  incident  to  the  dawn  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  churches  increased  in  numbers  and  in  catholicity 
towards  each  other  as  differing  denominations.  The 
literary  and  educational  interests  of  the  town  progressed 
rapidly.* 

The  little  peninsula  on  which  Boston  was  built  was,  at 

*  Drake  says :  "  Booksellers  flourished,  newspapers  increased,  and  a 
circalating  library  of  1,200  volumes  was  established.  The  most  extcn- 
sivo  bookseller  of  that  day  in  Boston  was  the  proprietor  of  this  circu- 


the  same  time,  becoming  more  closely  connected  with 
the  distant  as  well  as  the  near  towns  of  the  Province ; 
thus  was  her  intense  life  more  and  more  felt  beyond  her 
limits. 

On  the  14tli  of  August,  17Go,  occurred  the  memorable 
Stamp  Act  riot.  Soon  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  a  portion  of  the  people,  wild  with  passion, 
marched  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  shouting, 
"  Liberty  and  Property  ;  no  Stamps  '* ;  resorting,  mean- 
while, to  various  acts  of  violence  upon  such  persons  as 
were  in  any  wa}'  connected  with  the  royal  revenue  ser- 
vice, —  hanging  in  cfligy,  and  falling  riotously  upon  the 
property,  particularlj',  of  a  certain  peculiarly  odious 
stamp  distributor,  named  Andrew  Olivers. 

On  the  26th  another  mob,  more  furious,  if  possible, 
than  the  former,  and  composed  seemingly  of  the  very 
lowest  of  the  populace,  gathered  in  State  Street,  and 
^^sitcd  and  utterly  despoiled  the  houses  of  several  emi- 
nent citizens,  among  which  was  the  elegant  mansion  of 
Lieut.  Gov.  Hutchinson  ;  this  they  did  not  leave  until 
they  had  "  destro3*cd,  carried  awa}',  and  cast  into  the 
street  everything  that  was  in  the  house.  They  then 
demolished  ever}'  part  of  it,  so  far  as  laj'in  their  power." 
The  governor's  loss  was  estimated  at  £2,000,  besides 
valuable  papers,  some  of  them  of  great  historic  interest. 
The  town  was  all  night  under  a  panic  of  fear  on  account 
of  the  mob,  the  governor  himself  being  at  the  castle,  and 
ignorant  of  what  was  transpiring.  The  next  day  an 
immense  number  of  the  citizens  met  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and 
voted  their  detestation  of  the  doings  of  the  mob.  Some 
of  the  known  leaders  in  the  lawless  business  were 
arrested.  But  law  was  powerless  before  the  public 
furor,  and  none  suffered  its  penalty  for  these  riotous 
proceedings.  The  stamp  law  was  a  failure  in  Boston, 
and  throughout  the  Colonies.  Stamp  officers  resigned, 
and  were  applauded  for  so  doing.  Trade  revived,  and 
business  activity  succeeded  stagnation. 

In  1768,  two  regiments  of  British  soldiers,  of  500  men 
each,  had  arrived  in  Boston  harbor,  in  six  ships.  Two 
daj's  later  six  more  vessels  arrived.  The  soldiers  were 
landed  and  quartered  upon  the  town.  The  ships 
anchored,  broadside  to  the  town,  with  guns  shotted  and  | 
matches  lighted.  This  meant  that  the  taxes,  so  hated 
and  repudiated  by  Bostonians,  were  to  be  collected. 
The  General  Court  remonstrated  with  their  royal  gov- 
ernor against  this  esteemed  insult.  But,  instead  of 
removing  the  soldiers  from  the  town.  Gov.  Bernard 
removed  the  comrt  to  Cambridge.    This,  of  course,  in- 

lating  library.  A  few  months  later  (than  Feb.  1764),  his  adTcrtisexnent 
of  books  just  imported  covers  an  cnthro  page  of  the  *  Massachusetts 
Gazette/  in  which  ho  says  his  stock  comprised  above  10,000  volumes." 
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creased  the  public  irritation,  and  the  soldiers  themselves, 
more  or  less  brutal  and  lawless,  were  intensely  hated. 
Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  lying  back  of  what  is  known 
as  the  ''  Boston  Massacre."  The  soldiers  and  the  boys 
and  rude  men  about  the  streets,  were  habitually  taunting 
and  provoking  one  another.  The  people  were  the  more 
insulting,  as  it  was  understood  that  no  officer  was  then 
in  Boston  of  sufficient  rank  to  be  authorized  to  give  the 
soldiers  a  command  to  fire  upon  the  people,  under  any 
circumstances.  The  governor  only,  or  the  lieutenant- 
governor  acting  in  his  place,  could  do  this. 

About  a  fortnight  before  the  massacre  (February  22) , 
some  boys  set  up  a  wooden  head  before  the  house  of  a 
merchant  who  had,  contrary  to  agreement,  sold  some 
of  the  goods  on  which  the  heavy  taxes  were  laid.  They 
had  nailed  a  board  to  the  image,  on  which  the  merchant's 
figure  was  painted,  and  a  hand  pointing  to  his  house.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Richardson,  an  informer,  and  friend 
of  the  merchant's,  tried  to  get  some  one  to  break  the 
image  down.  He  was  soon  in  a  wrangle  with  the  boys, 
to  whose  company  older  persons  attached  themselves. 
The  informer  fled  to  his  house,  to  escape  the  missiles 
hurled  at  him.  The  boys  followed,  and  he  fired  upon 
them  ftom  his  window,  wounding  several ;  one  of  whom, 
a  German  boy  eleven  years  of  age,  died  the  following 
evening.  Of  course  the  town  was  astir.  The  flmeral  of 
the  boy  was  attended  by  an  immense  concourse.  The 
corpse  was  set  down  under  the  old  "Liberty  Tree." 
The  pall  was  supported  by  six  youth.  Fifty  boys  pre- 
ceded, and  two  thousand  people  of  all  ranks  walked 
in  procession ;  the  streets  on  either  side  were  crowded 
with  spectators  as  it  passed  to  the  place  of  burial. 
Richardson  was  tried  and  convicted  of  murder.  But  the 
chief  justice,  regarding  it  as  a  clear  case  of  justifiable 
homicide,  refused  to  sign  his  death-warrant.  He  lay 
in  prison  two  years,  and  was  then  pardoned  and  set  at 
liberty. 

The  next  incident  provoking  the  massacre,  was  an 
altercation  between  the  men  engaged  in  a  rope-walk,  near 
to  which  one  of  the  regiments  was  quartered.  Silly  and 
irritating  words,  and  more  exciting  blows  had  passed 
between  them.  The  friends  of  each,  to  some  extent,  in 
their  subsequent  testimony,  blamed  both.  Passion,  and 
not  reason,  ruled  the  hour. 

On  the  evening  of  the  massacre  (March  5,  1770),  a 
clear  moonlight  glittered  on  snow-covered  streets  and 
buildings.  *'  Two  youth"  attempted  to  pass  a  sentinel 
without  answering  his  challenge.  A  scuffle  ensued. 
Soldiers  came  to  the  relief  of  the  sentinel ;  but  the  other 
side  being  re-enforced  by  a  crowd,  they  retreated  to  their 
barracks.     The  excitement  extended  through  both  regi- 


ments of  soldiers  and  over  the  town,  and  finally  con- 
centrated in  King  (State)  Street.  The  main  guard, 
which  was  quartered  here,  opposite  the  south  door  of  the 
State  House,  was  the  object  of  the  especial  hatred  of  the 
mob.  A  sentinel  was  on  duty  at  the  custom-house,  on 
the  comer  of  the  Roj-al  Exchange  lane  and  King  Street. 
A  boy  pointed  him  out  as  one  who  had,  a  short  time 
before,  knocked  him  down  with  his  gun.  The  mob 
shouted,  "Kill  him  I  knock  him  down!"  The  sentinel 
retreated  up  the  steps,  and  tried  to  gain  admittance  into 
the  custom-house,  but  failed  to  do  so.  The  mob  was  all 
the  while  pelting  him  with  bits  of  ice,  snow-balls  and 
sticks  of  wood.     Thus  pressed,  the   soldier  loaded  his 

gun.    '  *  Fire  and  be  d d !  "  shouted  the  boys.    * '  Stand 

off*!"  said  the  sentinel,  and  shouted  for  help  from  the 
main  guard.  Capt.  Preston,  who  was  conamander  of  the 
guard  for  the  daj-,  ordered  them  to  turn  out.  A  sergeant, 
with  six  men,  started  to  relieve  the  sentinel.  Preston 
soon  ordered  up  six  more.  The  crowd  increased  and 
pressed  upon  the  guard,  insulting  them  with  oaths  and 
jeers,  and  daring  them  to  fire.  Preston  formed  his  men 
in  a  semi-circle  on  the  custom-house  steps,  where,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  they  endeavored  to  keep  off  the  mob. 
Preston  boldly  stood  between  his  men  and  those  who 
were  assailing  them  with  clubs.  One  of  the  soldiers, 
receiving  a  severe  blow,  stepped  back  and  fired.  Pieston 
turned  to  the  soldier  with  words  of  reproof  for  firing,  and, 
while  speaking,  parried  a  blow  aimed  at  his  head.  The 
noise  and  confusion  became  intense ;  seven  or  eight 
soldiers  fired  and  three  persons  fell  dead,  two  others 
were  mortally  wounded  and  several  more  slightly.  The 
bells  continued  to  ring,  and  the  people  to  flock  to  the 
scene  of  excitement.  The  lieutenant-governor  and  Col. 
Carr  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  twenty-ninth 
regiment.  Many  of  the  prominent  citizens  united  with 
these  officers  in  persuading  the  people  to  go  to  their 
homes.  This,  in  a  short  time,  they  consented  to  do,  and 
the  soldiers  returned  to  their  barracks.  Thus  ended  the 
Fifth  of  March,  1770.* 

The  next  morning  a  town  meeting  assembled  in  Faneuil 
Hall.  It  overflowed  with  people,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed to  the  Old  South.  A  peremptory  demand  was 
made  upon  the  lieutenant-governor  for  the  removal  of 
the  troops.  So  determined  was  the  tone  in  which  the 
citizens  delivered  this  demand  to  him  through  their  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Samuel  Adams,  that  "  his  knees 
trembled,  and  his  face  grew  pale."  He  hesitated,  and 
hints  were  given  of  "ten  thousand  men  to  effect  their 
removal,"  whatever  the  consequences.     The  troops  were 

•  Until  after  the  Revolution,  in  Boston,  the  anniversary  of  the  massa- 
cre was  celebrated  as  a  solemn  patriotic  memoriaL 
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immediately  ordered  to  Castle  "William.  Says  Bancroft  : 
"  The  troops  came  to  overawe  the  people  and  maintain 
the  laws ;  and  they  were  sent  as  law-breakers  to  a  prison 
rather  than  a  garrison." 

Capt.  Preston  was  tried  and  acquitted ;  his  counsel 
had  the  assistance  of  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quinc}*. 
The  soldiers  were  tried,  and  such  as  were  proved  to  have 
fired,  were  convicted  of  manslaughter. 

But  new  cause  of  irritation  was  soon  given  by  the  crown. 
Castle  William  was  given  up  by  Gov.  Hutchinson  to  the 
royal  troops.  The  castle,  b}"  the  terms  of  the  charter, 
was  owned  by  the  Colony,  was  built  and  repaired  by  its 
people,  and  had  been  garrisoned  by  its  militia  and 
commanded  by  the  civil  governor.  Now  to  have  its 
guns  in  the  hands  of  the  king's  soldiers,  and  the  harbor 
a  rendezvous  for  all  the  royal  ships  stationed  in  America, 
stimulated  in  the  minds  of  the  popple  the  thought  of 
revolution  and  entire  independence.  Saj's  Bancroft, 
"  Samuel  Adams  continued  musing  till  the  fire  within 
him  burned." 

Boston  was  soon  aflbrded  the  occasion  to  assort  tho 
right  to  liberty.  The  East  Indian  Company  were  author- 
ized to  export  their  teas  to  America  and  collect  on  them 
a  revenue  :  these  teas  were  entirely  dut^'-free  in  England. 
In  November,  1773,  the  tea-ships  were  on  their  waj'  to 
Boston.  The  country  was  moved  at  their  coming.  Tea- 
drinkers  agreed  to  be  total  abstainers ;  and  under  the 
pressure  of  the  public  opinion,  dealers  agreed  not  to  sell. 
The  consignees  were  besought  to  return  the  teas  to  Eng- 
land, and  ship-masters  were  warned  not  to  land  their  tea. 
The  result  is  well  known.  On  the  evening  of  Dec.  16, 
1773,  forty  or  fifty  men  disguised  as  Indians,  took  pos- 
session of  three  tea-ships  which  lay  at  Griffin's  wharf. 
In  three  hours  their  entire  cargoes,  340  chests  of  tea, 
being  the  whole  quantity-  that  had  been  imported,  were 
thrown  into  the  sea.  No  other  property  was  injured. 
*'  All  things,"  says  John  Adams,  ''  were  conducted  with 
great  order,  deccncj',  and  perfect  submission  to  govern- 
ment/* The  crowds  who  were  IookTng"on,  were  so'stiir,* 
that  the  noise  of  breaking  open  the  tea-chests  was  plainly 
heard.  When  the  work  was  done,  ''  the  town  became  as 
still  and  calm  as  if  it  had  been  holy  time." 

Boston  and  the  Colony  were  subjected  to  one  more  test 
of  their  love  of  liberty  before  they  entered  upon  war  for 
independence.  The  Boston  Port  Bill  became  a  law 
March  31,  1774.  The  execution  of  it  was  given  to  Gen. 
Thomas  Gage.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  arrived  in 
Boston  Harbor  with  ships-of-war  and  troops.  In  due 
time  they  were  in  military  possession  of  the  city.  The 
liberties  of  the  people  had  been  taken  away  by  par- 
liament, and  the  councillors,  judges,  sherifis  and  other 


civil  officers,  were  no  longer  to  be  chosen  by  the  people, 
but  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  who  was  himself  an 
appointee  of  the  crown.  Only  the  annual  town  meetings 
could  be  held  without  the  executive  permission.  Persons 
might  be  sent  to  other  Colonies  or  to  England  for  trial. 
To  enforce  such  regulations  Gage  had  come  with  a  navy 
and  army.  Boston,  the  offending  metropolis,  was  to-be 
subdued  first,  that  all  other  towns  might  fear  and  submit. 
Jime  1,  1774,  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  the  blockade 
of  the  harbor  commenced.  All  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  interests  were  stopped.  Trade  ceased.  Com- 
merce was  at  an  end.  Men  roamed  the  streets  in  en- 
forced idleness,  while  their  families  suffered  for  bread. 
All  communication  by  water  was  forbidden.  The  fisher- 
man could  not  bring  to  the  hungr}'  town  his  catch  of  fish. 
The  boatman  could  not  row  from  wharf  to  wharf.  No 
scow  could  go  to  any  island  to  land  or  take  away  cattle. 
The  ferry-boats  could  not  carry  to  or  from  the  impris- 
oned town  the  smallest  parcel  of  goods.  How  Samuel 
Adams,  Joseph  Warren  and  kindred  spirits,  first  united 
all  the  towns  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  to  make  a  com- 
mon cause  of  the  resistance  of  Boston  to  such  oppression  ; 
how  all  the  other  Colonies,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
historic  men,  made  the  fight  of  New  England  against 
such  tyranny  their  fight ;  how  Gen.  Gage  did  not  con- 
quer Boston,  but  how  his  successor  in  command  had  to 
leave  the  city  ;  how  a  Continental  Congress  was  formed  ; 
and  how  independence  was  declared  and  achieved,  are 
familiar  to  every  intelligent  reader. 

When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  had  been  brought  to 
a  successful  close,  and  the  blessings  of  peace  and  a  free 
government  were  fhlly  realized,  Boston,  in  common  with 
its  vicinity,  developed  rapidly.  Long-talked-of  bridges 
were  built.  The  State  House,  which  now  crowns  the 
summit  of  Beacon  Hill,  was  completed  before  the  close 
of  the  century.  Her  ships  visited  every  commercial  port. 
The  embargo  which  was  laid  upon  the  commerce  with 
England  preceding  the  war  of  1812  crippled  this  com- 
merce, and  was,  as  was  the  war  itself,  unpopular  in 
Boston.  Yet  her  citizens  loyally  supported  the  govern- 
ment. In  Ma}^  1822,  Boston  became  a  city.  John 
Phillips  was  the  first  mayor.  Mr.  Drake  in  his  *'  Old 
Landmarks  of  Boston,"  says,  that  when  Josiah  Quinc}', 
Jr.,*  became  maj'or,  ''  He  invested  the  sluggish  town 
with  new  life,  and  brought  into  practical  use  a  new 
watchword  — Progress" 

In  1830,  two  hundred  years  from  the  landing  upon  the 
peninsula  of  the  Winthrop  company,  the  population  of 
Boston  was  61,000.     During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 

*  The  Qnincy  Market  was  commenced  in  1824  and  finished  in  1826. 
It  cost  $150,000. 
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the  city  of  Boston   contributed  to  the  service  of  the 
country  26,119  men. 

The  last  and  by  far  most  disastrous  of  all  Boston 
fires,  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  was  that 
of  Nov.  9,  1872.  It  may  well  be  called  "The  Great 
Fire."  When  it  was  finally  arrested,  it  had  spread  over 
sixty- three  acres,  and  consumed  one  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  of  property.  Those  who  saw  the  burned 
district  in  its  smoldering  ashes  will  never  forget  the 
scene  of  fearful  desolation ;  and  those  who  visit  the 
same  district  to-day  will  wonder  at  the  amazing  energy 
and  financial  resource  which  has  coveretl  it  with  business 


in  1835  by  the  opening  of  the  Lowell  road  in  June  of 
that  year.  Its  depot  is  on  Causeway  Street.  Its  pas- 
senger station  is  lai-ge  and  commodious,  built  of  brick, 
trimmed  with  Nova  Scotia  freestone. 

The  Worcester  Railroad  was  opened  only  a  month 
later  than  the  Lowell.  It  is  now  included  in,  and  known 
as  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  with  its  station  on 
Beach  Street. 

The  Providence  commenced  the  same  jear,  and  the 
Maine  was  opened  from  Wilmington  to  Andover  in  1836. 
The  Eastern  started  in  1838,  running  to  Salem ;  the  Old 
Colony  in  November,  1845-;  the  Fitcliburg  also  in  1845, 


8C£K£  OF  TU£  GULAT  FJli£,  titAlMEU  STftEET. 


blocks  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and  great 
beaut}'  of  architecture. 

During  the  early  years  of  its  settlement,  Boston  com- 
municated with  the  main  land  only  by  travel  over  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  on  its  southern  end.  Ferries,  how- 
ever, were  early  established.  The  next  public  convc}'- 
ances  were  the  stage-coaches.  In  due  time  the  great 
bridges  that  now  connect  Boston  with  the  various  adja- 
cent cities  were  completed.* 

The  railroad  communication  with  Boston  commenced 

♦  The  Charles  River  Bridge,  the  first  of  the  kind  established,  was 
opened  for  travel  in  June,  17S6,  and  great  was  the  rejoicing  at  the  com- 
pletion of  an  enterprise  then  considered  the  greatest  undertaken  in 
Amci-ica.  West  Boston  Bridge,  to  Cambridge,  was  completed  in  No- 
yembcr,  1793;  Dover  Street  or  Boston  South  Bridge,  in  1805;  Cragic's 
Bridge  in  1809,  fh>m  what  was  known  as  Barton's  Point  on  the  Boston 


and  the  Hartford  and  Erie  in  1849,  under  the  name  of 
the  Norfolk  County  road. 

The  passenger  station  of  the  Boston  and  Providence 
road,  on  Columbus  Avenue,  is  the  most  magnificent  one 
in  the  city,  and  is  probably  not  excelled  in  architectural 
beauty  by  any  in  the  United  States.     It  cost  $800,000. 

The  Boston,  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  Railroad  runs 
from  East  Boston,  along  the  crest  of  Revere  Beach,  and 
thence  over  the  salt  marshes  to  L3nn. 

The  horse  cars  commenced  running  in  1856. 

side  to  Lechmcrc  Point  in  Cambridge ;  the  South  Boston  Bridge,  fh)m 
the  foot  of  Federal  Street  to  South  Boston,  was  completed  in  1828.  The 
Western  Avenue,  or  Mill  Dam,  was  opened  in  July,  1821.  Warren 
Bridge  was  opened  in  December  of  the  same  year.  An  iron  bridge  to 
South  Boston  was  the  lost  constructed.  Steam-ferries  were  commenced 
in  July,  1832. 
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No  facts  are,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Boston  than  its  water-supply.  In  August  of 
184G,  the  ground  was  broken  for  the  works  connected 
with  Lake^  Cochituate,  and  in  1848  the  work  was  com- 


tributing  pipes  of  this  entire  water-supply  aggregate  in 
length  335  miles.     The  gross  expense  of  this  water- 
suppl}',  in  round  numbers,  is  thirty-two  million  dollars. 
The  annexation  of  Charlestown  to  Boston  gave  Bos- 
ton thn  possession   of  tlip   Mj-stic  wator-works. 
These  sLT[>ply  I  lie  CluirleKtown  district,  the  cities 
of  Somunille  and  CLiclsea,  East  Boston,  and  the 
town  of  I4\'crctt.     The  daily  consumption  of  water 
in  the  city  is  tliirt^^  million  pillions  | 

The  old  biirial-grouods  of  XJoston  cannot  but 
arrest  the  eye  of  those  inquiring  what  marks  time 
has  left  of  earlier  days.  The  King's  Chajx^l 
bury ing-gr oil nd  was  the  first  lot  set  apart  by  the 
fathers  as  the  resting-place  of  their  dead.  Situ- 
ated near  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  School 
BtrtH'ts,  it  was  at  first,  as  well  as  now*  in  a  jkh- 
tion  of  the  tow  n  around  wliich  its  busy  life  might 


BOSTON  AND  FROVn>ENCB  HArLHOjU)  DEl'OT,  COLUMUTTS  AVKNTTB, 

pleted.  This  lake  is  .sittKitml  twenty  miles  fvom  IluNtou*  in  the 
towns  of  Framingharii,  Wayland  and  Natiek,  and  lias  a  surface 
of  about  eiglit  hundred  acres.  In  a<ldition  to  the  hdie,  there 
are  two  ponds  —  the  Du^^  I*ond  an<l  Dudley  Pond  —  which  flo 
connect  as  to  beeome  trihutary  to  it»  having 
an  aggregate  surface  of  one  hundred  and  - 

tweiity-fne  and  one-half  acres.*  -    ^^' 

The  city  wajs  anthorijied,  in  1872,  to  con- 
nect the  water  of  Sudbury  Kiver  with  that 
of  Lake  Cochituate,  and  thus  secure  an 
additional  supply.  The  constiiiction  of  the 
necessary  couduita  and  n'seiAoirs  for  thii? 
purpose  is  praetieally  finished.  Three  dams 
on  the  river  form  storage  basins,  holding 
nearly  nine  billion  gallons.  A  brick  conduit 
conveys  the  water  from  the  lower  basin  to 
Farm  Pond,  in  Framingham,  and  from  thence 
another  conduit  conve3's  it  to  the  Chestnut  Hill  reser- 
voir—  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.     The  main  and  dis- 


♦  The  line  of  the  water-works,  from  Lake  Cochituate  to  the  Broolv- 
line  resenroh",  is  14j  miles.  This  reservoir  has  a  119,583,960  gallons* 
capacity.  There  is  a  receiving  reservoir  in  the  Brighton  district,  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  5i  miles  from  the  city  hall,  and  one  mile  from  the 
Brookline  reservoir.  It  is  divided  by  a  water-tight  dam  into  two 
basins.  Its  entire  capacity  is  730,000,000  gallons.  The  Parker  Hill 
reservohr,  on  Parker  Hill,  Roxbury  district,  built  for  "  the  high  service  " 


DRIVE  0>r  THE  MARGIN  OF  THE  SMALL  RESERTOIIti 

be  seen.    It  was,  duiing  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  town, 
the  only  repository  of  the  dead.     There  are  twenty-one 


supply,  will  hold  7,200,000  gallons.  Beacon  Hill  reservoir,  connected 
with  the  high  ser\'ice  pumping-works  on  Parker  Hill,  is  now  used  in 
case  of  fire,  or  other  special  emergencies.  It  holds  2,678,961  gallons. 
The  South  Boston  reservoir,  on  the  east  side  of  Telegraph  Hill,  holds 
7,508,246  gallons.  It  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  that  on  Beacon 
Hill.  The  East  Boston  reservoir,  on  Eagle  Hill,  has  a  capacity  of 
5,591,816  gallons.  t  See  *'  King's  Hand-Book  of  Boston." 
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vaults  beneath  the  chapel,  and,  exclusive  of  these, 
seventy-nine  tombs  within  the  yard.  The  first  interment 
was  that  of  Isaac  Johnson,  of  the  Winthrop  company,  who 
died  a  few  weeks  afler 
the  removal  to  Bos- 
ton. Around  him  lie 
many  of  the  eminent 
dead,  both  of  his  own 
and  a  later  gener- 
ation, including  Gov. 
John  Winthrop,  his 
son,  and  grandson, 
governors  of  Con- 
necticut. 

The  Old  North 
burj'ing-ground  upon 
Copp's  HiU  was  the 
second  one,  though 
opened  only  a  few 
years  earlier  than  that 
known  as  the  Gran- 
ary burying-ground, 
on  Tremont  Street,  between  the  Park  Street  Church  and 
the  Tremont  House.  This  second  burial-place  was  opened 
for  interments  in  November,  1660.  Man}'  changes  have 
been  made  around  the  hill,  but  the  dust  of  the  dead  has 
not  been  disturbed.  Here  is  the  tomb  of  the  Mathers,  — 
Drs.  Increase,  Cotton  and  Samuel,  —  eminent  ministers 
of  the  North  End. 


THE  OLD  HANCOCK  HOt^SE,  BEACON  STREET. 


relatives  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Eight  governors  of  the 
early  days  were  entombed  here.  Within  this  enclosui^e 
were    deposited  the   remains  of  Robert  Treat  Paine, 

one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Judge 
Samuel  Sewall,  Peter 
Faneuil,  and  Paul 
Revere. 

The  Central  bury- 
ing-ground is  that  on 
the  Common,  near 
Boylston  Street.  It 
was  opened  in  1756. 
It  seems  to  have  been 
used  for  the  burial  of 
strangers. 

Concerning  some  of 
the  more  important 
earlier  residences,  a 
word  or  two  must  suf- 
fice. The  old  Prov- 
ince House,  the  ancient  abode  of  the  ro3'al  governors, 
was  one  of  the  last  relics  of  the  Colony  to  disappear.  It 
fronted  that  part  of  Washington  Street  formerly  known 
as  Marlborough,  nearly  opposite  the  head  of  Milk  Street. 
The  once  statel}'  edifice  was  dcstroj-ed  by  fire  in  October, 
1864.     The  Hancock  house,  a  stone  building,  and  one  of 


KIHG'6  CUAFEL,  BOSTON. 


The  third  repository  of  the  dead,  the  Granar}'  bur^ing- 
ground,  was  so  called  because,  at  the  time  when  it  took 
that  name,  in  1737,  an  old  granary  building  had  been 
moved  to  the  present  site  of  the  Park  Street  Church. 
Its  earlier  name  was  the  South  buiying-ground.  Here 
is  a  monument  over  the  tomb  of  the  parents  and  other 


franklin's  birthplace. 

the  noblest  private  mansions  of  the  Colonial  period,  as 
also  long  one  of  the  unique  features  of  the  city,  stood 
just  beyond  the  State  House  on  Beacon  Street,  facing 
the  Conmion.     It  was  demolished  in  1863. 

The   site  of   the  birthplace    of  Benjamin    Franklin 
awakens  pleasant  associations.     On  Milk  Street,  a  short 
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distance  from  Washington  Street,  we  see  on  the  right 
hand,  as  we  pass  down,  a  large  granite  warehouse,  be- 
neath whose  cornice,  in  raised  letters,  is  the  inscription, 
*' Birthplace  of  Franklin."  This  building  occupies  the 
lot  on  which  stood  the  house  in  which  the  great  man  was 
bom,  Jan.  6,  1706.  It  was  a  three-story  house,  if  we 
reckon  the  gable  containing  the  attic  as  a  story,  and  was 
entered  from  a  passage-waj^  the  gable-end  projecting 
into  the  street  over  the  lower  story.  It  was. built  in  the 
old  colonial  days,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1810. 

The  building  known  as  the  Old  Comer  Bookstore 


uary,  1763,  James  Otis  delivering  the  re-opening  address. 
In  1806  it  was  enlarged  by  doubling  its  width,  makings  it 
eighty  feet,  and  by  adding  a  third  story.  The  historic 
events  which  connect  with  this  *'  Cradle  of  Liberty," 
would  make  an  interesting  volume. 

The  Old  State  House,  at  the  head  of  State  Street,  and 
occupying  the  site  of  the  earlier  town  houses,  was  erected 
in  1748.  It  has  been  used  as  a  town  house,  as  a  court 
house,  as  a  State  House,  and  as  a  barrack  for  soldiers,  and 
was  the  first  merchants'  exchange.  The  convention  to 
ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  held  its  meet- 


VIBW  AT  THE  USAD  OF  8TATB  STSBBT* 


is  reported  the  oldest  brick  structure  in  Boston.  The  site 
is  connected  with  a  long  and  varied  business  lii story. 
The  present  building  was  erected  in  1712.  In  a  house 
standing  upon  this  spot  lived  the  famous  Anne  Hutchin- 
son, a  leader  in  the  Antinomian  movement. 

The  Old  South  Church,  on  the  north  comer  of  Wash- 
ington and  Milk  streets,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
old  landmark  of  Boston.  It  was  desecrated  by  British 
troops  in  1775-6.  A  regiment  of  "  Light  Dragoons"  set 
up  a  riding-school  in  it.  The  great  fire  of  1872  came 
near,  but  did  not  touch  it.  The  sum  required  to  preserve 
it  as  an  historic  monument  is  $400,000,  only  a  part  of 
which  has  been  raised. 

Faneuil  Hall,  originally  built  in  1 742 ,  was  rebuilt  in  Jan- 


ing  here  before  adjourning  to  the  Federal  Street  Church. 
In  its  beginning,  its  west  end  was  used  a  post-office,  and 
again  in  1858.  In  it  met  also  the  patriots  of  the  Revo- 
lution. It  was  at  one  time  used  as  a  cit}'  hall,  but  it 
retains  the  name  of  State  House.  Various  alterations, 
adapting  it  to  business  purposes,  have  been  made. 

In  passing  down  State  Street  from  Washington  Street, 
there  may  be  seen  on  the  right,  a  few  rods  below  the  Old 
State  House,  a  stmcture  known  as  Brazer's  Building. 
This  is  on  the  site  of  the  First  Church,  —  that  humble 
house,  with  a  thatched  roof  and  mud  walls,  in  which  John 
Wilson  and  John  Cotton  preached. 

Passing  from  State  Street  to  the  Common,  to  the  foot 
of  Flagstaff  Hill,  we  may  see  the  enclosure  where,  until 
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the  wintry  storm  of  1876,    stood  the  great  elm.    Its 
early  days  undoubtedly  lay  back  of  Blackstone*s  coming 
to  the  peninsula.     According 
to  a  doubtful   tradition,    vic- 
tims of  the  witchcraft  delusion 
were  hung  from  its  branches. 

Public  Buildings. — ^The  State 
House,  on  Beacon  Hill,  with 
its  gilded  dome,  is  the  fii'st 
to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
stranger.  It  was  first  occu- 
pied by  the  legislature  in  Jan- 


uar>',  1798.  Its  dome  is  230 
feet  from  the  sea  level,  and 
from  the  lantern  that  sur- 
mounts it  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  surrounding  countr}^  is 
obtained.  In  front  arc  the 
statues  of  Daniel  Webster  and 
Horace  Mann.  Within  are  am- 
ple halls  and  business  rooms, 
a    librar}^    containing    30,000 

volumes,  marble  statues,  battle-flags  of  the  State  regi- 
ments, and  other  sacred  and  interesting  memorials. 

The  Custom-House 
on  State  Street,  is 
a  substantial  building 
of  the  Doric  order, 
built  of  granite,  and 
costing  a  million  dol- 
lars. It  was  opened 
in  August,  1847. 

The  Post  Office 
Building,  fronting  on 
Post  Office  Square, 
will  be,  when  com- 
pleted, architectural^ 
grand,  and  will  cost 
more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The 
portion  now  finished, 
and  occupied  since 
1875,  is  less  than  half 
of  the  contemplated 
size.  It  is  built  of 
Rockport  granite. 

The  City  Hall,  in 
attractiveness  of  arch- 
itecture, is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the 
city  of  Boston.     It  is  built  of  Concord  granite,  in  the 


style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  cost  a  half  a  million 
of  dollars.     It  is  situated   on  Court  Square,  fronting 

on  School  Street.  Greenough*s 
statue  of  Franklin  in  front, 
stands  near  the  site  of  the 
Latin  school-house,  where  the 
philosopher  attended  in  his 
boyhood. 

The  Public  Library  Building 
on  Bo^lston  Street,  fronting 
the  foot  of  the  Common,  is 
built  of  brick,  and  is  a  large 
and  elegant  edifice.  Its  in- 
terior arrangement  is  finely 
adapted  to  the  classification 
and  use  of  its  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes. 

The  new  English  High  and 
Latin  School  building,  which 
the    cit}'    of   Boston    is    now 
erecting   on   the    lot  fronting 
on  Warren  Avenue,  and  Mont- 
gomery and  Dartmouth  streets,   is  a  building  of  mag- 
nilicent  proportions  and  appointments.     It  is  the  largest 
i=  structure  in  America 


THE  OLD   ELM,   BOSTON  COMMON. 


THB  BTATE  HOUSE,  BOSTON. 


training-field  ou  muster  days. 


devoted  to  educa- 
tional purposes,  and 
the  largest  in  the 
world  used  as  a  free 
public  school.  The 
building  was  begun 
in  1877;  and  that 
portion  to  be  used  b}- 
the  schools  will  be 
completed  in  Jul^-, 
1880,  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  $425,000. 

Tlie  Common  and 
Public  Garden. — ^Bos- 
ton Common  is  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the 
city.  Curiousl}'  erro- 
neous notions  have 
prevailed  in  regard  to 
how  this  magnificent 
park  became  pubhc 
property,  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  city  over  it. 
It  was  originally  set 
ofL  and  used  as  a 
In  1640,  in  consequence  of 
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a  movement  of  certain  citizens,  discovered  none  too  soon, 
looking  toward  a  further  division  of  this  common  ground, 
a  vote  was  passed  by  r 
the  town  to  the  effect 
that    no   more    land 
should  be  granted  out 

I  of  the  Common.    "It 

I  is  solelj'by  the  power 

I  of    this    vote,"    re- 
marks the  author  of 

h 'Boston  Illustrated," 

I  "and  the  jealousy  of 

I  the  citizens  sustain^ 

I  ing  it,  that  the  Com- 

j  mon  was  kept  sacred 

I  to    the    uses  of  the 

'  people    as    a    whole 

I  from  1640  until  the 

I  adoption  of  the  cit^' 

I  charter,  when,  b}^  the 

I  desire  of  the  citizens, 
and  by  the  consent  of 


the  legislature,  the  right  to  alienate  any  portion  of  the 
Common  was  expressly  witliheld  from  the  city  govern- 
ment."     This  park,    confronting  the   State   House  on 
1  Beacon  Ilill,   contains  some  48  acres  of  land,  and  is 


spanned  by  an  iron  bridge  with  granite  piers,  and  of 
tasteful  design.  Its  dainty  flower-beds,  plants,  grass- 
plats,  wide  stretches 
of  handsome  lawns, 
and  winding  gravel- 
paths  ;  its  fountains, 
statues  of  marble  and 
bronze,  and  rustic  ar- 
bors, present  a  scene 
of  varied  and  almost 
unrivalled  beauty. 

Monumeiits^  Stat- 
ues,  &c.  —  The  army 
and  navy  monument, 
designed  by  Martin 
Milmore,  and  erected 
by  the  cit}'  of  Boston 
in  memor}'  of  her 
sons  who  fell  in  the 
civil  war,  stands  on 
the    noted    Flagstaff 

THE  NEW  POST  OFPIOB,  BOSTON.  JJIU   lu   thC  CommOU. 

The  ether  monument,  presented  by  Thomas  Lee  to  the 
city  in  1868,  located  in  the  Public  Garden,  commemo- 
ratdfe  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  ether. 


CUSTOM  HOUSE,  BOSTON. 

elaborately  ornamented,  abounding  in  lawns,  walks  and 
shade-trees. 

The  Public  Garden,  an  improvement  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the 
cit3'.     In  its  midst  is  a  pond,  covering  several  acres. 


CITY  HALL,  BOSTON. 

Among  the  more  prominent  statues  which  grace  the 
cit}^  not  hitherto  mentioned,  are  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington  by  Thomas  Ball,  said  to  be  the  largest  piece 
of  its  kind  in  America,  placed  in  the  Public  Garden  ;  the 
Edward  Everett  statue,  designed  by  Story,  also  in  the 
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Public  Garden ;  the  Alexander  Hamilton  statue,  pre- 
sented to  the  city  b}'  Thomas  Lee  ;  the  Charles  Sumner 
statue,  in  the  Public  Garden, 
designed  by  Ball,  and  the 
John  Glover  statue,  by  Mil- 
more,  presented  to  the  city  b}' 
Benjamin  Tyler  Reed. 

The  Josiah  Quincy  statue, 
designed  by  Ball,  is  appropri- 
ately placed  in  front  of  City 
Hall. 

A  statue  to  commemorate 
the  Act  of  Emancipation  b}- 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the 
gift  of  Hon.  Moses  Kimball, 
has  been  recently  erected  on 
Park  Square. 

Educational  Institutions.  — 
Besides  its  public  schools  sup- 
ported b}^  the  city,  Boston  is 
rich  in  its  institutions  of  learn- 
ing supported  by  the  State,  ^^=^^*  **^  ^^^^^^  common. 


or  endowed  by  private  munificence.  The  Harvard  Med- 
ical School  is  on  North  Grove  Street.  It  was  removed 
from  Cambridge  to  Boston  in  1810,  and  entered,  its 
present  quarters  in  1846.  The  Har- 
vard Dental  School  is  at  50  Allen 
Street.  These  schools  have  the  ample 
educational  provisions  and  thorough- 
ness of  instruction  which  characterize 
Har\'ard  Universit}-. 

Boston  University  was  incorporated 
by  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1867.* 

♦  At  the  present  time  (1879)  It  includes  six 
departments  :  — L  The  School  of  Theology, 
formerly  the  General  Methodist  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, founded  in  Concord,  N.  II.,  in  1847;  re- 
moved to  Boston,  and  incorporated  as  the  **  The 
Boston  Theological  Seminar}',"  in  1867 ;  trans- 
ferred to  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  University 
in  1871.  II.  School  of  Law,  opened  in  1872. 
III.  School  of  Medicine  (first,  orhomceopathic), 
1873.  IV.  School  of  Oratory,  opened  in  1873. 
V.  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  or  Academic  Depart- 
ment, opened  1873.  VI.  College  of  Music, 
opened  1872.  The  New  England  Female  Med- 
ical College  has  been  leased  to  the  trustees  of 
the  University,  and  will  be  merged  into  the 
School  of  Medicine.  Isaac  Rich,  Esq.,  be- 
queathed to  the  University  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars.  The  whole  number  of  professors, 
lecturers,  and  instructors  is  already  76.  Several 
additional  departments  have  been  projected. 
The  Rev.  William  F.  Warren,  LL.  D.,  is  pres- 
ident.— NcuorCs  Mcus,  Gazetteer. 


Boston  College  was  founded  in  1868  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.     It  is  located  on  Harrison  Avenue. 

The  value  of  its  buildings  and 
grounds  is  about  $200,000. 
It  has  sixteen  professors  and 
other  instructors. 

The  Lowell  Institute,  en- 
dowed by  John  Lowell,  Jr., 
with  a  legacy  of  $250,000, 
and  opened  in  1848,  fbmishes 
yearly  free  courses  of  scientific 
lectures. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  on  Boylston 
Street,  a  few  rods  south  of  the 
Public  Garden,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1861,  and  has  40  in- 
structors. 

Homes  for  the  Sick  and 
Poor, — Boston  is  remarkable 
for  its  provisions,  both  public 
and  charitable,  for  all  classes 
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of  suffering  humanity.  The  list  of  its  hospitals,  homes, 
asylums,  almshouse  and  charitable  oi'ganizations,  is 
one  of  honorable  length,  and  embraces  some  of  the 
most  notable  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions in  the  land,  f 

t  The  following  are  among  the  most  prom- 
inent: The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
was  commenced  in  1818,  and  incorporated  in 
1829.  It  occupies  a  fine  granite  building  on 
Blossom  Street.  The  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  is  on  Mt.  Washington.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1839.  The  Home  for  the  Aged 
Poor  is  on  Dudley  Street,  comer  of  Woodward 
Avenue,  Roxbnrj  District.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated In  1872  by  the  «•  Litfle  Sisters  of  the  Poor," 
a  Catholic  sisterhood.  They  now  support  20,000 
old  people.  The  Charlestown  District  has  its 
Winchester  Homo  for  Aged  Women  on  Eden 
Street;  and  there  is  the  Homo  for  Aged  Men 
on  Springfield  Street,  Boston  proper.  Little 
Wanderers  find  tender  Christian  care  at  tlie 
Baldwin-Place  Home.  Infknts  are  cared  for  at 
the  Massachusetts  Infknt  Asylum,  in  the  Ja- 
maica Plain  District.  There  is  a  Consumptives' 
Home  at  Orove  Hall,  Dorchester  District  Dr. 
Cullis,  the  founder,  has  received  from  voluntary 
contributions,  on  which  it  depends,  over  9300,000 
since  it  started  in  1866 ;  1,700  consumptives  have 
come  under  its  fostering  care.  The  city  ahns- 
house  for  girls  is  on  Deer  Island ;  the  House  of 
Industry  at  South  Boston;  the  almshouse  for 
men  on  Bainsford  Island ;  a  Home  for  the  Poor 
on  the  Austin  farm,  in  the  West  Roxbury  Dis- 
trict; and  an  almshouse  in  the  Charlestown 
District,  on  the  north  side  of  Mystic  River,  near 
the  Maiden  Bridge. 
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Modem  Church  Edi- 
Jices.  —  Among  the 
more  elaborate  and 
costlj'  churches  of  the 
city  of  Boston  of  re- 
cent construction,  are 
the  new  Trinity  and 
the  new  Old  South  in 
the  Back  Bay  section 
of  the  city,  and  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Cross  on  the  comer  of 
Washington  and  Mai- 
den streets.  Each  of 
these  is  of  magnificent 
proportions  and  ele- 
gant design.  The  im- 
posing Cathedral  is 
the  largest  church  in 
New  England,  seating 
nearly  3,000  persons. 
One  of  its  towers, 
when  completed,  will 
be  300  feet  in  height. 

CiiARLESTOWN. — ^Thc  Settlement  of  Charlestown  proper 
may  be  dated  from  the  arrival  of  Ralph 
Spragui"  ami  bis  two  l>rolbcrs,  IJiuliaid  aJid 
William,  ami  three  otlmrg,  who  came  from 
Salom,  under  tho  prompting  of  Endiwtt, 
in  the  snmmer  of  ir;-28.     They  found  the 
place    orcupied    by    IndiunSy   whose   chief 
bade   them   welcome,      Thomas 
Walford,  a  smith,  was  the  oii\y 
white  man-     In   10l>9  the  llvw 


TRINITY  CmmCU,  BOSTON 


turned  to  England  the 
next  year,  but  Mr. 
Graves  left  his  im- 
press upon  the  eai-ly 
histor}'  of  the  town. 
He  was  an  engineer, 
and  was  employed  b}' 
the  people  to  survey 
and  layout  their  lands. 
Each  settler  was  at 
first  assigned  a  two- 
acre  lot,  "  to  plant 
upon,  and  all  to  fence 
in  common."  Mr. 
Graves,  under  the  ap- 
proval of  the  govern- 
or, laid  out  the  streets 
and  form  of  the  town. 
The  people  were  en- 
gaged, in  the  mean- 
time, securing  suit- 
able shelter  for  their 
families.  While  thus 
engaged,  severe  sick- 
ness was  added  to  their  many  hardships,  and,  by  the  fol- 
lowing April,  80  had  died ;  and  to  insuflacient  shelter  and 

food,  hard  work  and  sick- 
ness, came  Indian  alarms. 
But  the  town  had  loss  to 
fear   from    the    Indians   in  ( 
consequence    of   their    fair 


OATUSDRAL  OF  TUB  UGLY  CK08S,  BOSTON. 

Francis  Bright,  and  Mr.  Graves,  agent  of  the  company, 
and   about  a  hundred  others  ariived.     Mr.   Bright  re- 


•  N£W  OLD  SOUTH  CUUSOU,  BOSTON. 


dealing  with  them  from  the  beginning.    Their  right  to 
the  soil  was  recognized,  and  their  claims  satisfied,  before 
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a  foot  of  the  land  was  surveyed  and   assigned  to  the 
whites. 

The  summer  of  1631  was  short  and  wet,  and  the 
Indian-corn  crop  was  light,  so  that  it  is  recorded  of  the 
winter  that  followed,  that  it  was  ver}'  sharp  and  long. 

For  two  years  after  the  removal  of  the  Winthrop  com- 
pany, with  their  pastor,  Mr.  Wilson,  to  Boston,  the 
Charlestown  members  crossed  the  river  and  worshipped 
with  their  old  friends ;  but,  Nov.  2,  1632,  they  formed 
a  church  on  their  own  peninsula,  85  of  them  having 
been  dismissed  for  that  purpose.  The  Rev.  Mr.  James, 
who  had  been  driven  from  England  by  his  non-conformity 
sentiments,  was  chosen  pastor.  The  little  flock  soon  lost 
the  spirit  of  unity.  This  state  of  things  continued' until 
September,  1634,  at  which  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sj-mmes 
arrived  in  town,  and  was  promptly  elected  teacher.  But 
the  coming  of  the  new  shepherd  was  an  occasion  for  more 
intense  altercations.  Mr.  James  gave  great  offence  by 
divers  speeches,  for  which  he  was  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
S^Tnmes  and  the  brethren.  Then  followed  the  calling  in 
of  the  elders  and  messengers  of  the  next  churches ;  then 
a  council  of  ministers ;  and  in  1636,  Mr.  James's  connec- 
tion with  the  church  as  one  of  its  ministers,  was  dis- 
solved. 

Mr.  Symmes  came  into  the  country  in  1634,  in  the 
same  ship  with  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson.  In  the  proceed- 
ings against  her  and  her  followers,  in  which  there  was 
intense  party  feeling,  and  concerning  which  the  churches 
of  the  Colony,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  were 
seriously  divided,  Charlestown  took  an  active  part. 
Their  pastor  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  suppression  of 
the  heresy,  as  it  was  regarded,  and  its  supporters. 

Prominent  men,  meantime,  of  Mr.  Symmcs's  church, 
did  not  S}Tnpathize  with  him  in  his  spirit  and  measures 
in  this  controversy.  Twelve  of  them  signed  a  protest 
against  the  act  of  the  General  Court  in  banishing  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  and  others  of  like  belief  from  the  Colony. 
But  under  pressure  ten  of  them  acknowledged  their 
*'  bin  "  in  signing  it,  and  requested  that  their  names  might 
be  crossed  out. 

•  The  next  year  after  the  removal  of  Mr.  James,  Rev. 
John  Har\'ard  was  settled  as  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Sj-mmes. 
Although  Mr.  Harvard  came  to  this,  his  first  pastorate, 
in  a  time  of  intense  controversial  excitement,  and  became 
officially  associated  with  one  of  its  violent  leaders,  he 
seems  to  have  quietly  ignored  the  whole  matter.    John 


*  Hairard  was  interred  on  Bnrial  Hill.  Tradition  says,  a  gravestone 
marked  the  spot  where  his  remains  were  deposited,  nntll  the  war  of  tho 
Revolution.  It  remained  ftt>m  that  time  an  nnhonorcd  spot  until  the 
26th  of  September,  1828,  when  a  monument  was  raised  on  the  hill  to  his 
memory,  with  appropriate  services.    It  was  secured  hy  tho  prompting 


Quincy  Adams,  almost  two  hundred  years  later,  said  of 
him :  "He  was  not  distinguished  among  the  divines  of 
the  age  as  a  disputant ;  he 'took  a  less  beaten  path  to  the 
veneration- of  after  times,  and  a  shorter  road  to  heaven." 

Perhaps  his  declining  health  influenced  in  part  this 
wise  course.     Though  a  3'oung  man,  he  came  to  the 
country  evidently  marked  as  the  early  victim  of  con  sump-  ' 
tion,  and  died  Sept.  14,  1638.*  I 

Soon  aftxjr  Harvard's  death.  Rev.  Thomas  Allen  arrived  I 
in   this  country,   and  became   a  teacher  in   the   First 
Church,  which  office  he  held  for  about  eleven  years.  j 

The  Town  Hill  was  at  first  called  Windmill  Hill,  a  | 
windmill  having  been  built  upon  it  in  1635.  As  early  as 
1646,  the  town  voted  that  it  should  lie  common  to  the 
town  forever.  It  was  at  first  much  higher  than  now, 
large  quantities  of  gravel  having  been  taken  from  its  top. 
Tlie  Training-Field  was,  about  the  same  time,  reserved 
for  military  purposes. 

The  Old  Burial-Ground  seems  to  have  been  used  for 
that  purpose  from  the  first  settlement,  and,  not  long 
after,  "this  beautifullj'-located  hillock,"  and  the  road 
leading  to  it,  was  reserved,  by  vote,  to  the  town  for- 
ever. 

The  first  ferry  between  Charlestown  and  Boston  was 
where  the  Charles  River  Bridge  is,  and  was  put  in  opera- 
tion in  1681  by  Edward  Converse,  the  court  allowing  him 
to  have  two  pennies  for  a  single  person,  and  one  penny 
each  for  more  than  one.  f 

We  have  stated  that  the  First  Church,  in  their  early 
history,  worshipped  in  the  Great  House,  which  stood  on 
what  is  now  the  Square.  The  next  meeting-house  was 
situated  between  the  town  and  the  neck,  and  was  sold  in 
1639  for  £100,  which  sum  was  used,  in  connection  with 
subscriptions,  for  the  erection  of  the  third  house.  This 
was  located  between  the  present  town  house  and  the 
entrance  to  Main  Street. 

"  The  Great  House,"  to  which  reference  has  so  often 
been  made,  has  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the 
first  century  of  the  town.  It  was  early  the  governor's 
house,  and  the  place  where  the  court  sat  and  the  people 
assembled  for  religious  service,  and,  about  1637,  became 
an  "  ordinar}',"  that  is,  a  tavern,  and  was  kept  by  one 
Long.  Mr.  Long  and  his  sons  kept  this  tavern  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  centur}'. 

Though  schools  were  supi>orted  ftx>m  the  very  first 
settling  of  the  town,  no  school-house  was  built  until 


of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  and  erected  by  the  graduates  of  Harvard 
University. 

t  This  was  caUed  "  The  Great  Feny.**  The  court  soon  charged  rent,  and 
the  income  was  given  to  Harvard  College.  "  Penny  Ferry,"  the  second 
one,  was  established  in  1640,  and  was  where  Maiden  Bridge  is  now  located. 
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1648,  at  which  time  one  was  erected,  by  order  of  the  town 
meeting,  on  Windmill  Hill. 

Forts,  and  military  organizations  and  drill,  were 
among  the  necessities  of  this  early  period.  The  poor 
were  cared  for  by  being  boarded  from  house  to  house,  at 
the  public  expense.  The  population  of  Charlestown  in 
1640  was  about  a  thousand. 

Town  meetings,  and  general  election  days  for  colonial 
officers,  became  earlj  important  occasions,  so  the  ques- 
tion of  qualification  for  voting  was  a  vital  one. 

The  first  ten  years  of  Charlestown  are  claimed  by 
early  writers,  and  it  would  seem,  with  reason,  as  3ears 
giving  occasion  for  special  congratulation.  A  prosperous 
business  had  been  commenced,  wharves  and  warehouses 
built,  and  a  shipyard  established.  ''  The  people  had 
risen,"  sa^^s  one  writer,  "from  penur}^  to  plent}^ ;  they 
had  comfortable  houses,  gardens  and  orchards,  so  that  a 
stranger  wondered  at  God's  blessing  on  their  endeavors." 

The  people  of  Charlestown  manifested  their  interest 
fix)m  time  to  time  in  popular  education.  In  1644,  it  was 
voted  that  every  family  should  give  yearly  to  Harvard 
College,  one  peck  of  wheat,  or  twelve  pennies  in  mone}. 
This  they  continued  to  do  for  many  years. 

In  1679,  the  town  voted  to  appropriate  £50  for  a  free 
school,  and  to  erect  a  convenient  house  for  the  master. 
From  this  time,  the  cause  of  education  steadily  pros- 
pered. 

"Master  Cheever"  deserves  special  notice  as  one  of 
the  earl}'^  teachers  of  Suffolk  County.  He  came  to  Boston 
in  1637,  and  went  to  New  Haven,  where  he  was  an 
instructor  of  youth  for  twelve  years.  In  1650,  he 
removed  to  Ipswich,  where  he  taught  eleven  years.  His 
next  residence  was  in  Charlestown,  continuing  nine 
years.  He  then  went  to  Boston,  and  became  master  of 
the  Latin  School,  in  which  position  he  remained  until 
his  death,  in  1708,  aged  93.  Many  of  his  pupils  became 
the  great  men  of  their  generation. 

Mr.  S^-mmes  having  been  the  only  pastor  for  eight 
years,  the  church  chose,  in  1659,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shep- 
ard  as  teacher.  He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  minister 
of  Cambridge,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College. 
He  proved  himself  a  good  and  great  man,  and,  though 
he  did  not  rise  above  the  intolerance  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  was  too  kind-hearted  to  insist  upon  extreme 
measures  towards  assumed  heretics. 

Charlestown  had  a  famous  contention  with  the  Baptist 
"heresy,"  which  commenced  about  four  years  before 
Mr.  Shepard's  settlement.  It  began  ia  1655,  in  the 
refusal  of  a  member  of  the  church,  by  the  name  of  Gould, 
to  ofier  his  infant  child  in  baptism,  and  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  a  Baptist  church,  May  28,  1665 — ^the  first 


church  of  that  denomination  in  Charlestown.  After 
having  suffered  much  vexatious  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  authorities,  this  society  at  length,  about  1675,  re- 
moved to  Boston. 

In  1675,  Mr.  Shepard,  who  had  been  sole  pastor  since 
Mr.  Symmes's  death,  which,  after  a  pastorate  of  nearly 
thirty  years,  occun-ed  in  1671,  was  given  a  colleague  in 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Browne.  About  two  years  iater,  Mr. 
Shepard  visited  one  of  his  flock  who  was  sick  with  the 
small-pox,  caught  the  disorder,  and  died.  He  was  in 
the  meridian  of  life,  being  only  43  years  of  age,  and 
in  the  midst  of  useful  labors.  "  The  whole  country'  was 
filled  with  lamentation  on  his  decease."  President  Oakes 
of  Harvard  College  wrote  : 

**  Next  to  the  tears  our  sins  do  need  and  crave, 
I  would  bestow  my  tears  on  Shepard's  grave." 

His  daughter  Anna  married  Daniel  Quincy,  and  their 
son  John  was  the  person  after  whom  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  named.     She  was  his  maternal  ancestor. 

Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  son  of  the  former  pastor,  was 
settled  over  this  church  in  1681,  preaching  his  own 
ordination  sermon.  He  has  passed  into  history  as  a 
wonderful  man  in  gifts,  attainments  and  piety.  His 
ministr}%  though  brilliant,  was  brief.  He  died  June  7, 
1685,  four  years  after  his  settlement,  at  a  very  early  age. 
His  successor,  the  Rev.  Charles  Morton,  a  man  of  emi- 
nence, was  settled  in  1686. 

A  few  of  Charlestown's  prominent  citizens,  who  held 
high  offices  under  the  crown,  opposed  the  return  to 
popular  government  afler  ihe  overthrow  of  Andros,  with- 
out express  sanction  from  England.  Among  these  was 
Capt.  Lawrence  Hammond,  a  man  of  ability,  and  highly 
honored.  His  protests,  in  connection  with  others  of  like 
spirit,  against  the  popular  movement,  were  so  strong 
that  they  were  considered  seditious,  and  they  suffered 
imprisonment,  by  confinement  to  their  houses.  However, 
the  new  home  rule,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  soon  gave 
its  sanction  to  the  return  of  the  people  to  their  former 
liberties,  and  then  Hammond  and  his  friends  fell  into  the 
established  order,  and  quiet  ensued. 

Charlestown  had  one  especially  memorable  case  of 
witchcraft,  that  of  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Car}'.  Her  husband 
was  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  selectmen,  and  later  a 
representative.  The  family  was  one  of  the  most  respected 
in  town.  Mrs.  Cary  fell  under  the  accusations  of  the 
''  poor  aflflicted"  girls  of  Salem.  The  court  would  no 
doubt  have  hanged  her,  but  she  made  a  timel}'^  escape  to 
Rhode  Island,  and  from  thence  to  New  York.  Her 
husband  suffered  a  brief  imprisonment  at  Salem,  and 
seizure  of  goods  on  her  account. 

The  first  almshouse  of  the  town  was  built  in  1728,  and 
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was  located  in  the  Square.  In  1734,  a  new  court-house 
was  built,  which  was  also  placed  upon  the  Square.  In 
1 754,  the  old  town  house  was  repaired,  and  opened  for  a 
*'  spinning  school." 
The  histor}-  of 
Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment, though  one 
of  general  interest, 
3'et  has  claims  to  a 
local  sketch.  The 
first  placed  on  the 
hill  was  erected  by 
the  King  Solomon's 
Lodge  of  Charles- 
town,  and  was  dedi- 
cated with  appro- 
priate ceremonies, 
Dec.  2, 1794.  This 
monument  stood  a 
few  rods  west  of 
the  present  monu- 
ment. It  was  a 
Tuscan  pillar  built 
of  wood,  18  feet 
high,  raised  on  a 
brick  pedestal  eight 
feet  square,  and  ris- 
ing ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  aud  cost  ^ 
about  one  thousand 
dollars.  The  Bun- 
ker Hill  Monument 
Association  was  in- 
corporated June  7, 
1823.  Their  pur- 
pose was —  '*  The 
erection  of  an  en- 

'  during     monument 

'  to  the  memory  of 
those  statesmen  and 
soldiers  who  led  the 

I  way  in  the  Amer- 

I  ican  Revolution." 
The  corner-stone  of  bunker  hill  monument. 

the  present  monument  was  laid  June  17,  1825.     The  '  Charlostown  was  annexed  to  Boston  in  October,  1873 


attended,  made  the  occasion  one  of  historic  interest. 
The  enterprise  met  with  many  obstacles.  It  was  sus- 
pended until  the  spring  of  1827,  when  the  work  com- 
menced and  con- 
tinued to  Januar}', 
1829,  carrj-ing  the 
pillar  about  37  feet 
in  height.  The  en- 
terprise was  then 
delayed  until  June 
17,  1834,  when  the 
work  again  started, 
and  the  monument 
was  raised  to  the 
height  of  82  feet. 
It  was  again  de- 
layed for  want  of 
funds.  The  ladies 
then  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  raised, 
b}'  means  of  a  fair, 
over  $30,000 ;  and 
Judah  Touro  and 
Amos  Lawrence  do- 
nated each  $10,000. 
The  work  was  re- 
commenced May  2, 
1841,  and  the  last 
stone  was  raised 
July  23,  1842.  On 
the  17th  of  June, 
1843,  its  comple- 
tion was  celebrated 
1)}'  a  grand  proces- 
sion, and  an  elo- 
quent oration  from 
the  same  eminent 
orator,  DanielWeb- 
ster,  whose  glow- 
ing and  patriotic 
utterances  at  the 
laying  of  the  comer 
stone  in  1825  had 
become    historic.  * 


orator}'  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  gave  the  address,  the 
presence  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  the  nation's  guest,  the  im- 
posing  ceremonies,    and  tlie  immense  multitude  which 

*  The  monnment  was  designed  by  Solomon  Willard.  Its  entire  cost 
was  $156,000.  It  is  80  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  a)x>ut  15  feet  at  the 
top  of  the  truncated  part,  and  221  feet  in  height.    The  cap-stone  is  a 


DoRC'HESTEii.  —  The  '*  Mary  and  John,"  which  left 
England  the  2()th  of  March,  1630,  arrived  in  the  Bay 
after  a   stormy  passage  of  7t)  days.     Her  ship's  com- 

singlc  stone,  4  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  3  feet  6  inches  in  height,  weigh- 
ing 2i  tons.  Within  the  shaft  is  a  hollow  cone,  with  a  circular  stairway 
winding  round  it  to  the  summit,  which  enters  a  circular  chamber  at  the  top. 
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pany,*  numbering  140  persons,  arrived  at  Nantasket 
Point,  Hull,  Ma}^  30th.  After  some  delay,  and  greatly 
to  their  grief  and  scandal,  they  were  Obliged  to  effect  a 
landing  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Subsequently,  an  exploring  company,  having  exam- 
ined the  Mattapan  region,  now  known  as  Dorchester, 
were  impressed  that  it  afforded  good  pasturage  for  their 
cattle,  especially  that  portion  near  and  on  the  neck. 

The  whole  company  immediately  removed  with  their 
cattle  to  this  place,  selecting  a  spot  on  the  main  land 
near  the  south  side  of  what  is  now  South  Boston,  long 
known  as  Dorchester  Neck. 

They  began  at  once  to  put  up  tents  and  huts,  keeping 
close  together,  as  they  had  been  instructed  to  do  before 
leaving  England.  This  precaution  was,  no  doubt, 
prompted  by  a  fear  of  Indian  attacks.  For  the  same 
reason,  they  built  a  fort  near  the  shore.  But  the  Indians 
proved  friendly. 

The  first  siunmer  was  one  of  great  toil.  Having  had 
no  time  to  plant  and  gather,  the  winter  was  one  of  cold, 
hunger  and  sickness.  They  fasted  and  prayed,  and 
when  relief  came,  by  the  arrival  of  provisions  from 
England,  they  turned  their  fastings  into  praise.  They 
planted  and  gathered  a  fair  harvest  in  1631,  besides 
improving  their  houses,  and  making  preparations  for 
I  greater  winter  comfort.  The  arrival  of  several  ships 
during  the  3'ear  increased  their  numbers,  thus  adding 
to  their  strength  and  courage. , 

In  1635,  Richard  Mather  and  a  company  of  ''godly 
people"  landed  in  Boston,  and  soon  after  removed  to 
Dorchester.  This  Mr.  Mather  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
eminent  ministers  of  the  name,  who  have  so  large  a 
place  in  the  history  of  the  county,  as  well  as  of  the 
Colony  at  large.  On  the  coming  of  the  Mother  company 
to  Dorchester,  one  of  its  pastors,  Mrl  Wareham,  and 
about  half  of  the  church,  removed  to  Windsor,  in  Con- 
necticut, "  to  make  room  for  them."  The  church  which 
i*emained,  had  Mr.  Maverick  and  Mr.  Mather  as  religious 
instructors,  and  worshipped  in  a  humble  meeting-house, 
erected  the  second  summer  of  their  arrival.  This  was 
located  on  Allen's  Plain,  near  the  cpmer  of  what  is  now 
Pleasant  and  Cottage  streets,  and  was  the  first  erected  in 
the  Bay.  As  fears  were  at  the  time  entertained  of  attacks 
by  the  Indians,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  stored 
with  munitions  of  war,  and  a  guard  set  over  it  at  night. 
This  building  answered  its  double  purpose  of  fort  and 
place  for  religious  service  for  fifteen  years. 

As  early  as  1733,  a  bridge  was  built  over  Neponset 

*  PreTious  to  their  departure  ftom  Dorchester,  Eng.,  they  chose  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Maverick,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Wareham,  both  ministers  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  to  be  their  religions  teachers. 


River,  a  mill  set  up,  and  a  fish-weir  erected.  Fish- 
ing was  one  of  the  specialties  of  the  town  in  its  early 
days.  It  was  during  this  year  that  an  order  was  adopted 
establishing  the  form  of  town  government,  the  first  in 
the  country.  This  led  to  the  law  of  the  Geneiral  Court, 
passed  in  1636,  and  which  is  still  in  force. 

The  next  step  in  the  way  of  public  improvement  was 
a  cartway  to  the  mill.  An  arrangement  was  made, 
about  the  same  time,  for  "  a  decent  burying-place." 

The  town  was  caused  great  sorrow  by  the  death  of  one 
of  its  pastors,  Mr.  Maverick,  during  the  winter  following 
the  arrival.  He  left  a  good  record  as  a  minister  and 
citizen. 

There  is  an  early  record  of  Dorchester's  interest  in 
common  schools.  It  was  voted,  in  1639,  to  le^y  a  tax 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  school.  It  is  believed  that 
this  was  the  first  public  provision  ever  made  for  a  free 
school  bv  a  direct  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  town. 

The  church,  after  the  removal  of  both  Wareham  and 
Maverick,  seems  to  have  had  some  diflSculty  in  securing 
an  associate  in  the  pastorate  for  Mr.  Mather.  The 
Rev.  Jonathan  Burr,  with  his  wife  and  three  children, 
had  arrived  in  town  from  England  in  1639,  and  imme- 
diately united  with  the  church.  He  preached  to  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  people,  and  was  settled; 
dying,  however,  in  a  little  over  a  year,  at  the  age  of  37. 
No  stone  marks  the  place  of  his  burial. 

The  inhabitants,  during  these  earlier  years,  were, 
naturally,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  subject  to  alarms 
and  panics  on  account  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  year  1645,  a  new  meeting-house  was  built.  It 
seems  that  a  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
town  in  reference  to  this  enterprise,  for  the  town  voted, 
early  in  the  year,  that  ''for  peace  and  love's  sake  there 
shall  be  a  new  meeting-house  built." 

In  1649,  a  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Mather  was  found  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  Jr.,  the  son  of  his 
friend.  Rev.  John  Wilson,  first  pastor  of  the  Boston 
church.  Young  Wilson,  however,  remained  in  Dor- 
chester only  two  years,  and  then  removed  to  Medfield, 
where  he  preached  40  years.  Mr.  Mather's  salary, 
in  1650,  was  £100,  a  liberal  compensation  for  those 
days.  This  sima  was  continued  for  many  years.  His 
parish,  also,  assisted  in  the  support  of  the  president  and 
professors  of  Harvard  College. 

In  1662,  Milton  (Unquety)  was  incorporated  as  a 
township,  having  to  this  time  been  a  part  of  Dorchester. 
In  1663,  Mr.  Mather's  salary  was  made  £95,  and  he 
was  relieved  of  a  part  of  his  duties  by  an  assistant,  Mr. 
Stoughton. 

In  1665  a  pressing  invitation  was  extended  to  Mr. 
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Stodghton  to  accept  of  a  formal  settlement  as  their 
junior  pastor.  This  he  modestly  declined  without  giving 
specific  reasons  for  so  doing.  Six  times  was  this  invi- 
tation extended,  through  several  years,  but  as  often  de- 
clined, though  he  consented  to  assist  Mather  by  preach- 
ing, as  before.  He  was  esteemed  as  an  eloquent  and 
learned  divine,  and  his  praise  was  in  all  the  churches. 
But  he  was  evidently,  even  at  this  time,  being  driven 
towards  the  more  secular  calling  to  which  the  most 
of  his  life  was  devoted.  In  1676  he  went  to  England  as 
one  of  the  agents  of  the  Colony  to  settle  some  land 
claim,  which  had  been  made  against  it.  He  rose  to  the 
position  of  lieutenant-governor,  and  then  of  governor  of 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts.  But  it  was  perhaps  as 
chief  justice  of  its  Supreme  Court  that  he  secured  a 
great,  and,  in  one  respect,  a 
sad  renown.  He  presided  at 
the  court  in  Salem  in  1692, 
which  tried  and  condemned 
the  unfortunate  persons  ac- 
cused of  witchcraft.  His 
honest  convictions  of  their 
guilt,  and  the  justice  of  their 
execution,  were  intense  at 
the  time,  and  never  subse- 
quently modified.  He  re- 
tired from  the  bench  with 
disgust,  when  he  heard  of 
the  reprieve  of  some  of  the 
condemned. 

He  died  the  7th  of  July, 
1701,  in  the  71st  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  never  married.  He  was  quite  wealthy, 
and  left  bequests  to  the  •churches  of  Dorchester  and  Mil- 
ton, and  to  the  poor  also  of  each  of  those  towns.  He 
gave  liberally  while  living  to  the  cause  of  education,  and 
left  a  large  sum  for  Harvard  College  at  his  death.* 

In  1669  Richard  Mather,  the  eminent  early  pastor  of 
Dorchester,  died.  He  -had  ministered  to  the  people  in 
spiritual  things  for  34  years.  He  taught  school  before 
entering  college,  and  graduating  at  Oxford,  was  ordained 
a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  preached  his 
first  sermon  when  22  years  of  age.  He  soon  became 
known  as  one  accepting  opinions  of  non-conformity. 
This  endangered  the  consummation  of  an  intended  mar- 
riage, for  his  lady's  father  did  not  like  "  non-conform- 

•  His  house  was  at  the  north-cast  corner  of  the  streets  now  known  as 
Pleasant  Street  and  Savin  Hill  Avenue. 

t  The  BuccesBore  of  Mr.  Mather,  until  a  quite  recent  date,  have 
been  as  follows:  — Rev.  Joslah  Flint,  ordained  1670;  died  1680;  Rev. 
John  Danforth,  sole  minister  of  the  town  for  47  years ;  Rev.  Jonathan 
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able  Puritans."  But  he  did  marry  the  daughter,  and 
she  proved  an  eminently  good  wife  and  mother.  They 
had  six  sons.  Four  of  them  became  distinguished  min- 
isters ;  two,  Eleazer  and  Increase,  the  only  children  bom 
in  America,  were  settled,  the  former  in  Northampton, 
and  the  last  named  in  Boston.  Their  father  came  to  the 
New  World  under  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  all 
known  as  non-conformists.  He  stole  away  to  escape 
arrest  and  imprisonment.  He  married  for  a  second  wife 
the  widow  of  his  friend  John  Cotton.  Mr.  Mather's 
death  was  sudden.  While  attending  a  ministerial  coun- 
cil in  Boston,  April  16,  1669,  he  was  taken  sick,  and 
returning  home,  expired  a  few  da3'S  after. f 

The  first  meeting-house  was  built  on  Meeting-House 
Hill,  a  spot  now  associated  with  so  much  of  historic 

interest.  A  new  house  dis- 
placed the  first  one  in  1674, 
being  dedicated  only  four 
days  before  the  death  of 
Mr.  Danforth,  who  had  min- 
istered in  the  old  house  31 
years.  In  1693,  pews  were 
built  around  the  meeting- 
house, **  except  where  the 
boys  did  sit."  The  privi- 
lege of  building  a  pew  in 
the  church  was  granted  onl}' 
"to  meet  persons."  The 
third  edifice  on  this  spot  was 
built  in  1741,  and  burned  in 
1 744.  The  fourth  house  was 
completed  two  3'ears  later. 
The  belfry  of  this  church  was  used  during  the  siege  of 
Boston  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  as  a  signal 
station.  From  it  was  waved  the  joyfhl  news  of  the  de- 
parture from  the  town  of  the  British  troops.  The  meet- 
ing-house being  a  conspicuous  tai^et,  the  British  levelled 
at  it  their  cannon,  piercing  it  in  several  places,  one 
ball  passing  through  the  belfry.  This  church  was  torn 
down  in  1803.  The  present  edifice  was  completed  in 
June,  1804.  The  next  year  town  meetings  ceased  to 
be  held  in  tiie  church,  and  a  town  house  was  imme- 
diatelj'  built. 

In  1698  the  serious  young  men  of  the  town  formed  an 
association  for  religious  purposes.  This  society  had  an 
existence  for  150  years.  J 


Bowman,  pastor  for  nearly  44  years ;  Rev.  Moses  Everett,  pastor  for 
18  years ;  and  Rev.  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  whose  pastorate  continued 
43  years. 

t  A  part  of  their  valuable  library  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  Dorchester 
Historical  Society. 
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In  1798  the  town  erected  a  brick  school-house  on 
Meeting-house  Hill. 

Until  1805  Dorchester  had  but  one  church.     But  the 
town  had  now  increased  considerably  in  population,  and, 
under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Harris,  there  was  a  great  want 
of  room  for  the  worshippers.     A  move  for  a  new  house 
was  now  made.     A  site  was  purchased  at  the  comer 
of  Washington  and  Centre  streets.     The  building  was 
begun  at  once,  and  dedicated  Oct.  30, 1806.    The  church 
was  formed  Jan.  1,  1808.      The  Rev.  John  Codman  of 
Boston  was  chosen  pastor,  and  was  ordained  Dec.  7, 
1808.     Mr.  Codman  was  a  man  of  decided  ability'  and 
scholarly  attainments,  and  of  a  wealth}'  and  influential 
famil}'.     His  ministry  commenced  under  the  most  flat- 
tering auspices.     But  elements  of  division  were  abroad 
in  the  churches,  and  they  found  their  egression  in  the 
Second  Church  of  Dorchester.     An  influential  part  of 
the   society  sold  their  pews, 
and  built  a  meeting-house  in 
the   south  end  of  the  town, 
known  as  Dorchester  Lower 
Mills.     It  was  dedicated  Oct. 
6,  1813.    The  first  pastor  was 
the  Rev.  Edward  Richmond. 
The  parish  built  a  new  house, 
of  fine    architectural  propory 
tions,  in  1840,  and  dedicated 
it   in    October   of  the   same 
year.     The  great  gale  of  Sep- 
tember, 1815,  so  injured  the 

old  meeting-house  of  the  First  ^^"^  chukch,  roxbuby. 

Parish,  that  a  new  one  was  built.  It  was  dedicated  in 
December,  1816,  and  is  the  present  edifice,  which  is  well 
known  for  its  fine  proportions  and  beauty  of  situation. 

Dorchester  was  annexed  to  Boston,  Jan.  3,  1870. 

RoxBURY.* — A  narrow  neck  of  land  originally  con- 
nected Roxbur}'  with  Boston.  It  was  a  mile  long,  and 
covered  with  trees.  In  its  narrowest  part,  it  was,  in  the 
days  of  the  first  settlers,  often  overflowed  by  the  high 
tides.  It  was  earl}'  improved  by  pavements  and  a 
dike. 

The  general  physical  features  of  Roxbury  are  a  good 
t3T)e  of  those  which  characterize  New  England.  It  is 
uneven  and  rock}- ;  its  prevalent  stone  is  conglomerate, 
and  in  some  places  affords  good  quarries  for  building 


*  So  called,  probably,  firom  the  foct  of  its  many  rocks.  It  was  an- 
nexed to  Boston,  Jan.  6, 1868. 

t  In  1642  Mr.  Samuel  Haybiime  made  provisions  in  his  will  for  the 
appropriation  of  a  certain  part  of  the  yearly  income  from  his  property, 
to  the  good  cause.  This  was  followed  by  an  engagement  by  some  60 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  pay  certain  sums  yearly  for  the  support  of  a  free 
school.    In  1646  they  pledged  their  houses,  bams,  orchards,  and  homc- 


purposes.  The  earl}^  chroniclers  were  favorably  im- 
pressed with  Roxbur}'.  Wood,  in  his  "  New  England 
Prospect,"  says  of  it  in  1634,  "It  is  a  fair  and  hand- 
some country  town,  the  inhabitants  of  it  being  all  very 
rich." 

Roxbur^'  was  settled  in  1630.  The  settlers  were 
mostly  from  London,  a  few  coming  from  the  west  of 
England.  They  were  a  thrifty  class  of  people,  many 
of  them  farmers,  and  "  none  of  the  poorer  sort."  Their 
moral  tone,  as  the  town  appeared  to  an  early  eye-wit- 
ness, must  have  been  excellent,  for  he  writes:  "One 
might  dwell  there  from  year  to  year  and  not  see  a  drunk- 
ard, hear  an  oath,  or  meet  a  beggar." 

The  first  year  was  one  of  suffering,  the  cold  being 
intense  and  fuel  scarce.  But  few  additions  were  made 
in  1631.  The  following  year  many  came,  and  the  year 
1633,    being  a   time   of   abundance,    emigrants   came 

in  great  numbers.  The  First 
Church  was  gathered  in  July, 
1632,  Thomas  Welde  being 
the  pastor.  John  Eliot,  the 
apostle  to  the  Indians,  was 
chosen  teacher  in  the  No- 
vember following.  A  meet- 
ing-house was  soon  built.  It 
stood  where  the  house  in  which 
Dr.  Putnam  so  long  preached 
now  stands,  a  v6ry  humble 
edifice  ;  it  had  at  first  neither 
shingles  without,  nor  pews  or 
galleries  within.  Samuel  Dan- 
forth  was  settled  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Eliot,  in  1643, 
Mr.  Welde  having  returned  to  England. 

Roxbury,  in  common  with  the  other  towns  of  the  I 
Colon}',  gave  early  and  generous  attention  to  the  estab-  ' 
lishment  of  free  schools,  f 

Most  fortunately  for  the  schools  of  Roxbury,  and  of 
the  Colony  generall}',  Eliot  was  a  wise  and  zealous  pro- 
moter of  their  interests.  The  school  at  Jamaica  Plain 
which  bears  his  name,  was  founded  by  him,  and  he  left 
in  his  will  a  valuable  estate  for  its  perpetual  support. 

The  first  name  connected  with  the  early  teachers  of  the 
"  Free  School  in  Roxburie"  is  that  of  "  Father  Stone" 
(1648).  Ward  Chipman,  a  teacher  in  1770,  was  subse- 
quently an  eminent  Canadian  jurist.     Among  other  in- 


steads,  to  the  some  ol^oects.  Twenty  pounds  per  annum  was  voted  as 
the  salary  of  a  teacher.  The  proport>'  given  to  the  school  from  time  to 
time,  was,  in  1789,  put  into  the  charge  of  an  incorporation,  called,  "The 
trustees  of  the  Grammar  School  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town  of  Rox- 
buiy."  The  early  teachers  were  at  times  paid  in  com.  The  town  in 
1663  set  apart  ten  acres  of  land  fix>m  which  their  schoolmaster  might 
cut  timber  and  wood  *'  for  his  own  use  but  not  to  sell." 
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structors  of  this  school  who  became  eminent  are  Gen. 
Joseph  Warren,  Gov.  Increase  Sumner,  Judge  William 
Gushing  and  Bishop  Samuel  Parker. 

In  1790  there  were  five  schools,  well  located  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  town,  and  having  an  aggregate  of  225 
scholars. 

A  new  departure  was  taken  in  1816  in  the  text-books 
used.  Previous  to  this  the  teachers  used  "  such  books  as 
they  liked,"  but  now  they  were  ordered  by  the  committee. 

The  meeting-house  of  the  Second  Parish  stood  on 
Centre  Street,  near  South.*  The  present  church  was 
built  in  1773.  It  was  enlarged  and  beautified  a  few 
years  ago.  The  late  eminent  Theodore  Parker's  early 
ministry  was  in  this  house. 

The  first  meeting-house  of  the  Third  or  Jamaica  Plain 
Parish  Church,  was  dedicated  in  December,  1769.  It 
stood  on  land  given  the  town  by  Eliot.  The  present 
handsome  church,  on  the  comer  of  Centre  and  Eliot 
streets,  occupies  the  site  of  the  first.  The  earliest  pas- 
tor of  the  Third  Church  was  Rev.  William  Gordon,  who 
was  installed  in  July,  1772. 

At  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Eustis  streets  is  the 
first  burial-ground  of  Roxbury.  The  first  interment  was 
in  1633.  Here  the  apostle  Eliot,  the  Dudleys  and  War- 
rens were  buried. 

A  brief  biographical  notice  of  John  Eliot,  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  early  history  of  New  England,  belongs 
especially  to  the  history  of  Roxbur5\  He  was  born  in 
Nosing,  Essex,  Eng.,  in  1604,  and  was  educated  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  arrived  in  Boston,  as 
we  have  noted,  in  November,  1631,  being  but  27  years  of 
age.  Here,  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  Mr.  Wilson, — 
on  a  visit  to  England, — he  officiated  for  a  short  time. 
He  was  earnestly  entreated  to  continue  in  this  church  as 
teacher,  but  declined  the  ofler.  He  had  promised  some 
friends  in  England,  that  if  they  shoXild  remove  to  New 
England,  he  would  be  their  pastor.  They  came  the  year 
after  his  arrival  and  settled  in  Roxbury  ;  and,  immediately 
forming  a  church,  they  called  Mr.  Eliot  to  be  their 
I  minister,  and  he  continued  as  pastor  of  that  church 
nearly  60  years. 

Eliot  is  specially  known  in  history  for  his  devoted, 
wise  and  successful  labors  for  the  Indians.  The  year 
after  his  arrival  in  Boston  he  was  married  to  an  eamestl}' 
pious  young  lady,  to  whom  he  had  been  some  time 
betrothed,  and  who  came  to  the  country  by  appointment 
for  that  purpose. 

Eliot  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  interests  of  com- 

*  The  first  house  of  this  society  stood  on  Walter  Street,  adjoining  on 
the  south  the  old  burial-ground, 
t  Annexed  to  Boston  Jan.  6, 1874. 


mon  schools.  At  the  Synod  which  met  in  Boston,  he 
prayed  that  God  would  cause  them  to  be  established 
everj'where.  He  urged  his  brethren  of  the  ministerial 
council  to  encourage  a  good  school  in  ever}'  town. 

West  Roxbury. f — ^West  Roxburj-  was  earl}-  known  as 
Jamaica  End  and  Spring  Street.  Within  it  lie  Jamaica 
Plain  and  Pond,  bordering  on  Brookline.  Canterbury  to 
the  south,  adjoining  Dorchester,  includes  the  two  beau- 
tiful cemeteries  of  Forest  Hills  and  Mount  Hope.  In 
the  central  part  are  the  attractive  settlements  of  Roslin- 
dale  and  Clarendon  Hills.  In  the  western  portion  are 
West  Roxbury  Village  and  Spring  Street.  The  highest 
elevation  in  Roxbury,  known  as  Mudd}'  Pond  Hill,  has 
lately  taken  the  name  of  Belle vue.  The  city  of  Boston 
has  placed  on  its  summit  an  observatoiy^,  commanding 
an  extensive  vllw. 

West  Roxbury  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  munici- 
pality in  1851. 

The  Bussej-  Farm,  a  large  tract  lying  between  South 
and  Centre  streets,  is  a  valuable  property  belonging  to 
Harvard  University.  Benjamin  Busse}^  at  his  death  in 
1842,  donated  it  to  the  university  for  the  establishment 
of  a  seminary  *'  for  instruction  in  practical  agriculture, 
useful  and  ornamental  gardening,  botany  and  such  other 
branches  of  natural  science  as  may  tend  to  promote  a 
knowledge  of  practical  agriculture.**  The  Bussey  Insti- 
tute went  into  operation  in  1871.  It  is  built  of  Roxbury  i 
stone,  with  sandstone  trimmings,  and  in  the  modem  \ 
Gothic  stj'le.  | 

In  the  west  part  of  the  town  lies  Brook  Farm,  famous  i 
for  an  unsuccessful  experiment  to  form  thereon  a  social-  j 
ist  community'.     It  was  established  in  1841,  by  the  Rev.  , 
George   Riple}-,  and   conducted  for  a  season  by   such 
literary  gentlemen  as  Charles  A.  Dana,  George  William 
Curtis,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  others. 

Forest  iJiZZ«.  J -^  The  cemeteries  in  the  suburbs  of 
Boston  are  declared  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  ample 
opportunity  for  comparison  as  being,  collectively,  the 
most  picturesque  and  beautiful  resting-places  of  the  dead 
to  which  any  city  in  this  country  can  lay  claim.  The 
most  attractive  of  all  these,  as  well  as  the  most  artistic- 
ally embellished,  is  Forest  Hills.  The  first  impression 
one  gains  of  the  place  is  from  the  road  which  sweeps  up 
through  lawns  and  shrubbery  to  the  main  entrance, 
which,  with  its  Gothic  architecture  clad  in  woodbine,  is 
almost  mediaeval  in  its  aspect.  Everywhere  that  im- 
provements have  been  made,  the  idea  has  been  to  set  off 
the  rugged  beauty  of  the  place,  not  to  obscure  it  in  a 

X  Consecrated  June  28,  1848.  Its  original  area  was  104  acres.  Its 
present  area  is  226  acres.  This  sketch  of  Forest  Hills  is  condensed 
fh)m  the  "  Boston  Herald  "  of  a  recent  date.— Ed. 
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mass  of  embellishments.  On  the  left,  as  one  passes  up 
the  main  avenue,  is  the  new  receiving  tomb,  built  of 
granite,  with  massive  Gothic  arches  and  tessellated  floor. 
Grouped  about  are  tropical  plants,  the  dark  green  palms 
contrasting  finely  with  the  gray  walls  of  the  edifice.  In 
front  is  a  new  fountain  of  simple  yet  artistic  workman- 
ship. As  the  visitor  ascends  Consecration  Hill  his  eye 
rests  upon  the  monument  of  the  Rice  family.  Passing 
down  Warren  Avenue,  near  the  grave  of  the  hero  of 
Bunker  Hill,  one  comes  to  the  bell- tower. 

On  Rock  Maple  Avenue,  is  a  new  monument,  erected 
by  Curtis  Guild  of  the  "  Commercial  Bulletin."  It  is 
surmounted  by  an  angel  with  uplifted  hands,  which  is 
much  be^'ond  the  average  mortuar}'^  statues  in  pose  and 
treatment.  Close  b}',  too,  is  a  monument  similar  in 
appearance,  recently"  erected  by  C.  R.  Ransom,  Esq., 
entitled  "Resignation." 

At  the  head  of  Lake  Hibiscus  is  the  "  Rockeiy."  con- 
taining a  grotto,  and  planted  with  various  vines  and 
flowering  plants.  Little  fountains  spring  up  in  unex- 
pected places,  and  a  summer-house  at  the  top,  shrouded 
in  trees,  affords  a  gi-ateful  resting-place.  On  the  south 
side  of  Lake  Hibiscus  is  a  bed,  triangular  in  shape,  con- 
taining 20,000  plants,  principally  geraniums,  *'  mountain 
snow  "  and  sweet  alj'ssum.  The  south  side  of  the  ceme- 
ter}'  possesses  many  fine  monuments.  Here  is  Commo- 
dore Winslow's  tomb,  marked  by  a  massive  bowlder, 
which  was  brought  from  Mt.  Kearsargc,  and  which  is 
now  clad  in  Japanese  woodbine. 

A  novelty  in  monumental  art  in  this  portion  of  the 
cemetery  is  a  zinc  shaft,  erected  by  Rev.  George  Gan- 
nett, D.  D.,  principal  of  the  Gannett  school  in  this  city. 
Near  b}-  is  a  fine  monument  of  Scotch  granite,  ordered 
by  the  Japanese  government  and  placed  over  the  grave 
of  a  student  from  Japan,  who  came  to  this  country  only 
to  die.  On  C^'press  Avenue  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  noted  ph3^sician,  Edward 
H.  Clark,  M.  D.,  bearing  the  appropriate  text,  "Be- 
cause I  live  3-e  shall  live  also."  Near  by,  on  the  lower 
portion  of  Smilax  Path,  repose  the  remains  of  the  great 
liberator,  William  Llo^d  Garrison.  Here,  too,  is  the 
soldiers'  lot,  with  Milmore's  fine  statue  of  "  The  Soldier 
at  Rest."  Passing  back  by  the  lake,  the  visitor  ap- 
proaches the  tomb  built  by  Maj.  Chad  wick.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  and  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  $40,000. 

*  Incorporated  as  a  town  in  1807»  and  annexed  to  Boston,  Jan.  5, 1874. 

t  At  the  head  of  his  regiment,  of  Middlesex,  he  was  at  the  battic  of 
Banker  Hill  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775.  On  the  third  attack  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces,  he  advanced  towards  the  redoubt,  and  on  the  way  was  struck 
by  a  ball  which  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  borne  to  his  home 
across  the  river,  and  died  on  the  3d  of  July.  Washington  had  taken 
command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge  on  the  day  previous  to  the  death 


Close  b}' ,  Judge  Thomas,  who  stood  so  grandly  against 
the  rebellious  South,  is  now  buried.  Other  notable 
monuments  in  this  vicinity,  recently  erected,  are  those  of 
S.  S.  Rogers,  John  S.  Sleeper  and  Moses  Da}'. 

The  Mount  Hope  Cemeter}^  consecrated  June  24, 
1857,  lies  a  little  south  of  Forest  Hills,  partly  in  Dor- 
chester. It  contains  over  100  acres.  It  has  a  fine  nat- 
ural location,  and  has  been  highly  embellished  by  art. 

The  Jamaica  Plain  division  of  West  Roxbury  has  for 
many  years  been  a  favorite  summer  residence  of  Boston 
people.  Here  are  elegant  countrj'-seats  and  beautiful 
cottages.  It  is  suiix)unded  by  sloping  hills,  forming  a 
basin  sheltered  from  the  east  winds.  Its  springs  and 
brooks  and  lakes  give  it  a  picturesque  appearance. 
Until  a  quite  recent  time  its  well-to-do  farmers  cultivated 
its  rich  soil,  making  it  a  market-garden  for  the  metropo- 
lis. Originally  called  "  Pond  Plain,"  it  received  its 
present  designation  in  1667.  Jamaica  Pond,  covering 
160  acres,  is,  in  some  places,  60  feet  deep. 

Brighton.* — Among  the  earlj'  settlers  of  South  Cam- 
bridge* were  those  of  the  Champnc}',  Dana  and  Spar- 
hawjc  familes.  Elder  Richard  Champnej',  of  an  old,  dis- 
tinguished English  family,  came  from  Lincolnshire  to 
Cambridge  in  1634-5.  He  purchased  land  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  in  1647,  and  his  residence  henceforth 
connected  with  what  is  now  Brighton.  He  bequeathed 
40  acres  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  to  Har- 
vard College  '*as  an  expression  of  his  willingness  to 
further  the  education  of  3'outh  in  all  godly  literature." 
His  death  occurred  in  1669.  Richard  Dana  settled  in 
what  is  now  Brighton  in  1640,  and  died  in  1690,  from  the 
effects  of  a  fall  from  the  scaffold  of  his  bam.  He  had  a 
large  estate  bordering  on  the  entire  western  side  of  Mar- 
ket Street,  this  street  being  laid  out  wholly  through  his 
estate  in  1656.  He  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Dana 
family,  which  has  had  on  its  family  records  more  eminent 
names  than  any  New  England  family,  excepting  perhaps 
the  Quinc^-s.  Richard  Henry  Dana,  lately  deceased  at 
the  great  age  of  91,  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  American 
literature,  was  a  descendant  from  Richard. 

Another  eminent  name,  that  of  Col.  Thomas  Gardner, 
is  connected  with  South  Cambridge.  His  estate,  at  the 
time  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  was  embraced  in  the 
now  town  of  Brighton,  and  from  his  residence  there,  he 
went  out  to  die  for  his  country.! 

of  Gardner,  and  among  his  first  orders  was  the  foUowing :  **  July  4, 
1775.  Col.  Gardner  is  to  be  buried  to-morrow,  at  three  o'clock,  p.  m., 
with  the  military  honors  due  to  so  brave  and  gallant  an  officer,  who 
fought,  bled  and  died  in  the  cause  of  his  country  and  mankind.  His 
own  regiment,  except  the  company  at  Maiden,  to  attend  on  this  mourn- 
ful occasion.  The  place  of  these  companies  in  the  line  of  Prospect  Hill 
to  be  supplied  by  Col.  Glover's  regiment,  until  the  funeral  is  over." 
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Col.  Gardner  had  been  for  some  years  elected  b}-  his 
townsmen  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  ;  he  had 
also  been  chosen  a  mcmber*of  the  Provincial  Congress. 
B}'  his  early  death  the  cause  of  independence  lost  one  of 
its  ablest  and  tniest  friends. 

A  church  was  organized  on  the  Brighton  side  of 
Charles  River  in  1730,  and  was  the  third  in  its  founding 
of  the  three  original  precinct  churches  of  the  town  of 
Cambridge. 

The  Evergreen  Cemeterjs  a  beautiftil  ground,  was 
opened  in  1850.  The  address  of  consecration  was  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Whitney.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  a  chapel  may  be  erected  within  the  enclosure. 

Brighton  has  a  beautlM 
public  library  building,  erect- 
ed at  a  cost  of  nearly  $70,000, 
and  a  monument  of  Quincy 
granite  to  the  memory  of  the 
soldiers  killed  in  the  late  war. 

By  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Jas. 
Holton,  of  an  ancient  family 
of  the  town,  who  died  in  1863, 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  a 
free  public  library.  This  Hol- 
ton Library'  is  now  the  Brigh- 
ton branch  of  the  ^ston  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Brighton  has  seven  relig- 
ious societies,  and  excellent 
graded  schools. 

This  place  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  cattle-fair, 
which  was  commenced  during 
the  War  of  Independence.* 

South  Boston. — ^Boston  Neck  (Mattapannock)  seems 
to  have  been  used  until  1637,  as  the  common  pasture 
ground  for  all  the  citizens  owning  cattle.  Afler  this  time 
this  privilege  was  granted  to  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons who  probably  purchased  it  3'early.  The  Neck  was 
at  times  an  island  when  the  tides  were  high,  connecting 
with  the  settlement  on  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  cause- 
way. In  1 642  the  lots  sold  on  the  Neck  by  the  town 
began  to  be  enclosed,  thus  contracting  the  general  pas- 


*  Tho  following  statements  concerning  its  recent  business  are  taken 
flrom  Nason's  **  Gazetteer  of  Massachasetts  " : — 

"It  is  stated  that  the  freight  money  upon  the  cattle  transported  from 
the  West  and  received  at  the  Brighton  station,  amounts  to  the  large  sum 
of  about  92,000,000  in  a  single  yenr,  tho  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
accounting  to  the  other  roads  between  Boston  and  Chicago  for  their  pro 
rata  share  of  the  amount  received. 

*•  The  sum  of  |H00,000  has  already  been  invested  in  the  Abattoir^  or 
the  new  Union  Slaughtering  Establishment  of  tho  Brighton  butchers. 
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ture  land ;  and  thus  began  the  development  of  highways 
and  more  private  streets  which  changed  Mattapannock 
from  a  mere  pasturage  to  a  town. 

As  the  town  books,  previous  to  1770,  were  destroyed 
b}'  fire,  it  is  not  certainly  known  by  whom,  nor  when,  the 
first  house  was  built.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  it 
was  erected  by  Deacon  James  Blake  in  1660.  In  1776 
there  were  only  nine  dwelling-houses  and  eleven  families 
at  South  Boston.  Among  the  early  houses  were  several 
constituting  "The  Village,"  near  the  present  site  of 
Hawes  Place  Church.  Not  far  from  the  present  location 
of  Hawes  Bur}ing-Ground,  stood  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Harrington,  whose  descendants  arc  well  known  in  South 
_-  Boston  at  the  present  time. 

-  _  Nearly  opposite  of  the  last- 

named  house,  stood  Deacon 
=  -— '  Blake's,   the  first  one  built. 

^^=^~     ^^^=  One  of   the  earliest  of  the 

eminent  men  of  South  Boston 
was  John  Foster.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College, 
and  "  the  ingenious  mathema- 
tician and  printer,"  who  had 
attained,  at  the  early  age  of 
33,  at  which  he  died,  consid- 
able  distinction  in  the  Colony. 
Another  of  the  noted  men 
of  the  early  days  was  James 
Blake.  He  was  the  son  of 
Dea.  Blake,  the  first  settler. 
At  his  father's  death,  in  1732, 
he  bought  out  the  rights  of  the 
other  heirs,  and  became  sole 
possessor  of  the  old  home- 
stead. He  held  the  ofidces  of  treasurer,  selectman  and 
assessor  for  25  3"ears,  and  that  of  town  clerk  for  24  years. 
He  was  eminent  as  a  surve^'or,  and  his  labors  in  this 
direction  were  extensive  and  gave  excellent  satisfaction. 
His  "  Annals  of  Dorchester"  are  a  minute  historj' of  the 
town  for  120  3'ears.  He  died  in  1750,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age. 

The  history  of  South  Boston   for  more  than  a  half 
century  after  Mr.   Blake's  annals  close,  is  verj^  little 


This  vast  establishment  affords  facilities  for  all  the  slaughtering  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  and  also  for  transmuting  the  refuse  into  valuable 
fertilizing  agents." 

The  Winship  brothers,  Jonathan  and  Francis,  established,  early  in 
the  present  century,  large  nurseries  and  floral  gardens.  Joseph  Brec]c, 
and  later,  James  Lee,  L.  F.  Warren,  William  C.  Strong,  and  others, 
followed  in  the  same  line  of  business,  so  that  the  tree  and  floral 
culture  has,  next  to  that  of  the  cattle-market  business,  distbiguished 
the  town. 
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known.  The  part  that  the  "  Heights  "  called  Dorchester 
Heights  played  in  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  is  well  known.  Here  Washington  made 
fortifications,  and  commanded  Boston,  which  lay  under 
his  guns,  and  its  approaches  by  water.  In  1804,  at  the 
time  of  its  annexation  to  Boston,  the  Neck  contained 
but  ten  families.  During  the  following  year,  the  Dover 
Street,  or  South  Bridge  was  completed,  at  a  cost  to  its 
proprietors  of  fifty-six  thousand  dollars. 

But  this  bridge,  though  an  inmiense  improvement 
over  the  old  boat  communication  with  Boston,  or  the 
long  travel  to  it  over  the  causeway  through  Dorchester 
and  over  the  Roxbuiy  Neck,  was  far  from  satisfying  the 
South  Boston  people.  After  a  long  and  heated  contro- 
versy, and  much  delay,  the  free  bridge  from  the  foot  of 
Federal  Street  to  South  Boston,  was  completed.  This 
marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  South  Boston,  and  from 
this  time  its  development  connects  with  that  of  the  city 
proper. 

East  Boston  was  early  known  as  Noddle's  Island. 
When  the  ships  "Mary  and  John"  and  the  "  Arbella" 
sailed  into  the  waters  at  the  head  of  Massachusetts  Ba}-, 
the}^  found  on  this  island  a  lone  dweller  by  the  name  of 
j  the  Rev.  Samuel  Maverick,  an  Episcopal  minister,  and  a 
I  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Maverick  of  Dorchester.     The 
I  new-comers  found  this  solitary  occupant  of  the  island 
'  kind  and  courteous,  and  ready  alwaj-s  to  give  them  hos- 
pitable entertainment.     Mr.  Maverick  seems,  iVom  the 
I  first,  to  have  been  regarded .  as  a  man  of  importance. 
Though  a  firm  adherent  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
became  a  freeman  in  1632,  and  was  subsequently  re- 
puted to  have  been  one  of  the  solid  men  of  Boston. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  island  was  given  to  the  me- 
tropolis in  1636.  Later  in  its  history  it  became,  for  a 
long  period,  the  home  of  the  vexed  and  hunted  Quakers 
and  Baptists. 

It  was  purchased  in  1670  by  Col.  Samuel  Shimpton 
for  £6,000,  in  whose  famil^Mt  remained  for  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

In  1711,  a  year  memorable  for  the  English  expedition 
to  Canada,  the  British  forces,  while  preparations  were 
being  made  for  this  expedition,  were  landed,  and,  for  a 
season,  encamped  on  Noddle's  Island. 

This  and  other  islands  in  the  vicinity,  just  previous  to 
the  Revolution,  were  the  scene  of  frequent  skirmishes, 
and  even  sharp  conflicts,  between  small  forces  of  the 
British  and  Americans,  in  which  the  latter  were  usually 
triumphant,  each  intent  upon  obtaining  possession  of  the 
live  stock,  beeves,  hogs  and  sheep  which  in  those  days 
were  allowed  freely  to  roam  and  graze  there. 
March  25,  1833,  the  East  Boston  Company  was  incor- 


porated.- Its  object  was  the  improvement  of  the  island. 
The  latter,  containing  some  663  acres,  was  now  owned 
by,  and  under  the  control  of,  the  company.*  Public 
oflficers  of  Boston  first  set  foot  on  Noddle's  Island,  in 
their  oflacial  capacity.  May  4,  1833. 

The  first  3'ear's  operations  gave  assurance  of  the  eflS- 
ciency  and  final  success  of  the  company.  In  Jihis  time 
they  perfected  their  organization,  and  streets,  squares 
and  lots  had  been  laid  out  for  dwellings,  public  purposes, 
mechanical  establishments,  and  wharves ;  the  East  Bos- 
ton Whaif  Company  had  been  incorporated,  and  had 
commenced  operations ;  a  ferry  had  been  established ; 
land  had  been  sold  on  the  island  to  the  amount  of 
eighty-six  thousand  dollars ;  the  subject  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad  had  been  broached,  and  vigorously  prosecuted, 
while  a  series  of  undertakings  had  been  started  which 
would  ultiraatel}^  develop  the  capabilities  and  resources 
of  the  island.  A  free  bridge  was  completed  in  October, 
1834.  The  road  which  crossed  this  bridge  was  iipme- 
diately  extended  so  as  to  connect  with  the  Salem  turn- 
pike, thus  connecting  the  island  with  the  populous  towns 
east. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1856,  the  Meridian  Street 
Bridge  to  Chelsea  was  completed.  This  costly  bridge 
enterprise  was  aided  by  the  city,  and  was  .of  great 
importance  every  way  to  the  two  centres  of  population 
and  business  which  it  drew  nearer  together. 

The  Eastern  Railroad  was  another  enterprise,  stimu- 
lated by,  if  not  springing  ftx)m,  the  operations  of  the 
East  Boston  Company.  The  Eastern  Railroad  Company 
was  incorporated  in  April,  1836.  The  ground  was  fii*st 
broken  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  the  cars  com- 
menced running  to  Salem  the  27th  of  August,  1838. 
As  is  well  known,  it  then  ran  through  East  Boston, 
across  the  ferry  to  its  depot  in  Boston.  On  the  18th  of 
Jul}',  1840,  the  "Britannia"  ocean  steamer  arrived  at 
its  wharf  in  East  Boston,  — the  first  of  the  Cunard  line, 
connecting  Liverpool,  Halifax  and  Boston.  Three  daj's 
later,  July  21,  the  *' Cunard  Festival"  was  held  in  a 
pavilion  erected  in  front  of  the  Maverick  House.  The 
solid  men  and  orators  of  Boston  were  present,  with 
many  notables  ftt)m  abroad,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of 
great  jo3\  Thus  wonderfully  did  the  material,  interests 
of  East  Boston  expand  from  its  new  era  in  1833. 

Meantime  the  educational  and  religious  progress  of 
East  Boston  has  kept  abreast  of  its  secular  welfare. 
Altogether,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  histoT}'  of 
East  Boston  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Suffolk 
County. 

*  The  old  mansion-house  on  the  Samael  Mayerlck  estate  was  the  onlj 
hoase  at  this  time  on  the  island. 
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Towns. 

Chelsea,*  as  late  as  1846,  embraced  the  territor}^ 
now  constituting  nearly  all  the  northern  portion  of 
Suffolk  County.  This  locality  was  known  to  the  first 
settlers  about  the  bay  as  Rumney  Marsh,  and  the  Indian 
name,  Winnisimmet.  In  1634,  it  was  made  a  part  of 
Boston.  .  In  1635-6,  the  land  was  divided  and  allotted 
to  citizens  of  Boston.  Among  those  having  land  as- 
signed them  at  an  early  period,  were  John  Winthrop, 
Henry  Vane,  Richard  Bellingham  and  Edmund  Quincy. 
The  first  church  was  gathered  in  1715.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house must  have  been  built  about  this  time.  If  so, 
as  it  is  still  standing,  it  is  probably  the  oldest  place  of 
worship  in  Suffolk  County.  It  is  occupied  by  the  First 
Church  of  Chelsea,  and,  with  its  modem  improvements, 
which  have  not  been,  we  judge,  very  radical,  it  looks 
fresh  and  endur- 
able. It  is  located  ^--  .  ^^^ 
at  Revere,  the  old 
centre  of  Chelsea, 
and  has  contiguous 
to  it, — after  the 
ancient  custom, — 
the  burial-ground, 
where  many  of  the 
original  founders  of 
the  town  were  in- 
terred. 

Thomas  Cheever, 
son  of  the  historic 
"  Master  Cheever," 
was  the  first  minis- 
ter of  this  church. 

Chelsea  contains  a  town  hall  costing  $25,000,  a  spa- 
cious and  well-arranged  high  school  building,  and  thir- 
teen religious  societies. 

The  United  States  Marine  Hospital  is  located  on  an 
elevated  site,  commanding  an  extensive  land  and  sea 
view. 

Powder-Hom  HiU  is  220  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  its 
summit  the  Highland  Park  House  was  erected  in  1873. 
The  view  from  this  house  of  the  ocean  and  the  inland 
cities  and  towns  is  very  extensive.  Chelsea  is  well  sup- 
plied with  Mystic  Lake  water. 

Revere,  until  1846,  was  a  part  of  Chelsea.  It  took 
the  name,  at  its  incorporation  at  that  date,  of  North 
Chelsea.  This  name  was  officially  changed  to  Revere  in 
1871.     When  the  southern  part  of  Chelsea  commenced 

•  Incorporated  as  a  town,  Jan.  11, 1738;  made  a  city,  April  13, 1857. 
It  took  itc  present  name  oi  Chelsea  at  its  incorporation  in  1738. 
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its  rapid  development  about  forty  years  ago,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  railroad  and  steam-ferry  communication 
with  Boston,  its  northern  section,  or  old  centre,  became 
relatively  an  inconsiderable  village.  But  its  advantages 
as  a  seashore  resort  have  of  late  become  recognized. 
Much  of  its  eastern  portion  is  a  salt  marsh  and  sandy 
beach.  But  west  of  these  low  lands,  are  fine  elevations, 
commanding  splendid  ocean  views.  The  Boston,  Revere 
Beach  and  LjTin  R.  R.  runs  along  the  top  of  its  beach  to 
Pine's  Point,  and  has  thus  opened  a  section  of  the  town 
which  affords  sites  for  desirable  summer  residences.  Its 
beach  has  fine  bathing  facilities,  which  attract  thousands 
from  the  metropolis  during  the  heated  season.  The  East- 
ern R.  R.  also  runs  entirely  through  the  eastern  section. 
There  are  two  church  edifices,  that  of  the  old  First 
Church,    Unitarian,    and  that  of   the    Congregational, 

Trinitarian,  whose 
society  w^as  formed 
in  the  year  1828. 

Winthrop  is  a 
favorite  sea  -  shore 
resort.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  pleasant 
2)eninsula,  10  miles 
north-east  of  Bos- 
ton. It  has  Revere 
on  the  north-west, 
and  the  water  on 
all  other  sides.  It 
early  attracted  the 
settlers  of  Boston, 
for  in  1632  they 
voted  that  '*it  shall  belong  to  Boston,  and  be  enjoyed 
by  the  inhabitants  forever."  It  is  separated  from  Deer 
Island  by  a  narrow  channel  of  water,  through  which  the 
tide  at  times  rushes  with  great  swiftness.  The  boats  of 
the  earl}'  fishermen  were  towed  or  pulled  through  this 
current,  and  so  the  peninsula  was  long  known  as  Pullen 
Point. 

In  1634,  Dean  Winthrop,  son  of  Gov.  Winthrop,  was 
granted  by  the  Court  of  Assistants,  120  acres  of  land  at 
Pullen  Point.  James  Bill,  who  came  to  the  Point  in 
1645,  became  owner  in  1687  of  two-thirds  of  the  arable 
land.  It  is  claimed  in  the  history  of  Winthrop,  lately 
published,  that  the  residences  of  these  two  great  land- 
holders. Dean  Winthrop  and  James  Bill,  are  still  in 
existence  as  habitable  dwellings.  That  of  Winthrop  is 
situated  near  the  junction  of  the  roads  leading  to  Revere 
and  Point  Shirle}^,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Otis  Floyd. 
The  Bill  mansion  is  owned  by  John  Tewksbury,  Esq. 
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Biographical  Notes,  —  Samuel  Sewall,  whose  name  has 
a  prominence  in  the  early  history  of  Boston,  was  bom 
in  England  in  1652,  and  died  in  1730.  He  studied 
divinity,  and  preached  for  a  short  time.  He  came  into 
the  possession  of  great  wealth  by  marriage,  and  entered 
upon  a  long  and  eminent  career  as  a  jurist.  He  was  one 
of  the  judges  in  the  witchcraft  trials  of  1692,  and  was 
made  chief  justice  in  1718. 

Thomas  Hutchinson,  born  in  Boston  in  1711,  was  the 
son  of  Thomas,  one  of  Boston's  wealthy  and  liberal 
merchants.  The  son  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1727, 
studied  law,  and  early  became  a  prominent  member  of 
the  General  Court.  He  was  afterwards  a  judge  of  pro- 
bate, councillor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  chief  justice, 
and  became  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1769.  He 
commenced  the  publication  of  his  '*  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts" in  1764.  He  died  in  Brompton,  near  London, 
in  1780. 

Gen.  Henry  Knox  was  born  in  Boston  in  1750,  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterian  parentage.  He  had  a 
common  school  education,  and  was  early  a  bookseller. 
Military  science  was  a  favorite  study.  He  became  a 
member  of  an  artillery  compan}^,  an  officer  of  the  city 
grenadier  corps,  aid  to  Gen.  Ward  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  commander  of  artillery  in  1775,  made 
brigadier-general  Dec.  27,  1776,  and  was  in  command 
of  the  artillery  of  the  main  army  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  Was  made  major-general  in  March, 
1782,  and  secretary  of  war  for  ten  years.  He  retired 
late  in  life  to  a  farm  in  Thomaston,  Me.,  where  he  died 
in  1806. 

Harrison  Gray  Otis,  a  nephew  of  James  Otis,  was 
born  in  Boston  Oct.  8,  1765.  Graduating  at  Harvard, 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  1786.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  in  1796  ;  member  of  Congress, 
1797-1801 ;  United  States  district-attorney,  1801 ;  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Senate,  1805-11  ;  judge  of  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  1814-18  ;  United  States  senator,  1817-22  ; 
mayor  of  Boston,  1829-32.  He  was  distinguished  as  a 
brilliant  orator  and  able  statesman.  He  died  in  Boston 
Oct.  28,  1848. 

Edward  Everett,  LL.  D.,  scholar,  orator  and  states- 
man, son  of  Oliver  Everett,  an  eminent  minister  of 
Boston,  was  born  in  Dorchester  April  11,  1794.  (Har- 
vard Univcrsit}',  1811.)  He  was  ordained  a  minister  of 
the  Brattle  Street  Unitarian  Church,  Boston,  in  1814 ; 
accepted  the  chair  of  Greek  literature  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  1815  ;  visited  Europe,  studied  two  years  in  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen  ;  travelled  extensively ;  returned  in 
1819,  and  resumed  the  duties  of  his  professorship; 
member  of  Congress,  1825-35 ;  governor  of  Massachu- 


setts, 1836-40  ;  minister  to  England,  1841-45  ;  president 
of  Harvard  University,  1846-49  ;  secretary  of  state  from 
November,  1852,  to  March,  1853  ;  United  States  senator 
from  1853  to  the  failure  of  his  health  in  May,  1854. 
He  was  regarded  as  a  peerless  orator,  and  his  writings 
are  models  of  elegance  of  style.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  his  great  influence  was 
given  earnestly  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  He 
died  in  Boston  Jan.  15,  1865. 

John  Singleton  Copley,  painter,  was  bom  in  Boston 
July  3,  1737.  Like  West,  he  was  self-taught,  and  some 
of  his  pieces,  executed,  as  he  says,  **  before  he  had  seen 
any  tolerable  picture,"  are  thought  to  be  equal,  in  artistic 
skill,  to  his  later  productions.  After  acquiring  eminence 
at  home  by  his  portraits  of  Samuel  Adams,  Thomas 
Hancock,  and  others,  he  went  to  Rome  by  way  of  Eng- 
land, where  he  arrived  in  August,  1774.  He  returned 
to  London  in  1775.  His  historical  paintings  soon 
rendered  his  name  famous,  and  procured  for  it,  in  1783, 
the  honorable  addition  of  R.  A.  His  first  painting 
which  attracted  special  attention  was  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham.     He  died  in  London  Sept.  9,  1813. 

John  Pierce,  D.  D.,  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Dorchester  July  14, 1773.  (Harvard  University, 
1793  ;  tutor,  1796.)  On  March  15, 1797,  he  was  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Brook- 
line,  of  which  he  remained  sole  pastor  for  half  a  century. 
Was  president  for  several  years  of  Massachusetts  Bible 
Society.     Died  in  Brookline  Aug.  24,  1849. 

Charles  Sumner,  orator  and  statesman,  was  bom  in 
Boston  Jan.  6,  1811.  (Harvard  University,  1830  ;  Cam- 
bridge Law  School,  1834.)  He  lectured  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Law  School,  1835-7,  and  1843 ;  travelled  in 
Europe,  1837-40 ;  in  1851  succeeded  Daniel  Webster  in 
United  States  Senate,  of  which  he  was  continued  a 
member  to  the  day  of  his  death.  From  March  4, 
1861  to  1870,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  11,  1874.  , 

Lucius  Manlius  Sargent  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1786. 
He  studied  law  under  Samuel  Dexter,  but  early  engaged 
in  literary  pursuits.  He  received  an  honorar}'  degree  from 
Harvard  University  in  1842.  His  writings  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  temperance  reform  extended  over  30  3*ear8. 
His  "Temperance  Tales"  had  an  inmiense  sale,  and 
one  of  them  was  published  in  many  languages.  He 
died  in  West  Roxbury  June  2,  1867. 

Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the 
inventors  of  the  electric  telegraph,  was  bom  in  Charles- 
town  April  27,  1791.  (Yale  College,  1810.)  Went  to 
England  with  Washington   AUston   in    1811 ;    studied 
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painting  under  Benjamin  West;  exhibited  his  "Dying 
Hercules"  at  the  Uoyal  Academy  in  1813,  for  a  plaster 
model  of  which,  made  soon  after,  he  received  a  gold 
medal.  He  returned  to  America  in  1815,  and  had  a 
successM  career  as  a  painter ;  he  went  back  to  England 
in  1829,  and  remained  there  until  1832.  On  his  passage 
home  in  1832,  the  idea  of  a  permanent  recording  tele- 
graph was  suggested  to  him  by  his  fellow  passenger,  Dr. 
Jackson.  His  invention  was  patented  in  1837.  It  was 
further  improved  in  1840,  so  that,  in  1844,  the  first 
electric  telegraph  in  the  United  States  was  set  up  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  In  1867,  the  principal 
European  powers,  assembled  in  Paris,  presented  Mr. 
Morse  with  400,000  francs  as  a  recompense  for  his 
invention.    He  died  in  1872. 
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Population  of  Suffolk  County  from  the  census  of  1875,    .       .  364,886 

Boston, 341,919 

Chelsea, •      .       .       .  20,737 

Revere,  •     ' 1,603 

Winthroi), 62? 


Public  Schools  and  School  Property  of  Suffolk  County, 
Schools,  164,  Buildings,  $7,959,000;  Property,  f 700,800. 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Boston, 
Chelsea, 
Revere, 
Winthrop, 


Schools.      Buildings. 


151 
9 
2 
2 


$7,500,000 

432,000 

15,000 

12,000 


Property. 


Manufactures  and  Related  Occupations, 


Makufactcrks. 


Occupations. 


o   c 
S  .2 


Suffolk  Co., . 
Boston,      . 
Chelsea,    . 
Revere, 
Winthrop,. 


2,n2 

2,616 

92 

1 

8 


Capital 
invested. 


Value  of 
goods 
made. 


$51,914,414 

49,634.947 

2,265,267 

6.000 

8,200 


$116,620,259 

112,214,147 

4,366,612 

6,000 

34,500 


S  S  i 

S  •  1 

s 


Capital 
invested. 


Value  of 
work 
done. 


8,117 

$5,702,288 

8,033 

6,567,013 

77 

128,175 

4 

4,800 

8 

4,300 

$24,189,697 

23,717.357 

468,640 

6,900 

6,700 


WORCESTER    COUNTY. 


BY  REV.  ELIAS  NASON,  A.  M. 


The  Comity  of  Worcester  was  taken  from  parts  of 
Middlesex,  Suffolk  and  Hampshire  counties,  and  incor- 
porated April  2,  1731.  It  is  the  largest  county  in  the 
State,  extending  centrally  entirely'  through  it  from  north 
to  south,  and  having  an  area  of  about  1 ,500  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
east  by  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Norfolk,  on 
the  south  by  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  counties  of  Hampdtn,  Hampshire  and 
Franklin.  It  has  in  all  56  towns  and  two  cities.  Fitch- 
burg  and  Worcester,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  capital. 
Its  population  in  1875  was  210,295,  and  its  total  valua- 
tion $142,592,028.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  taxed 
was  910,106. 

The  surface  of  the  land  is  undulating,  hilly,  and 
broken.  The  scener}'  is  for  the  most  part  varied  and 
pleasing.  The  mountains  are  not  loft}',  but,  rounded  in 
form  and  generally  isolated,  they  impart  picturesqueness, 
if  not  grandeur  to  the  landscapes.  The  most  noticeable 
of  them  are  Wachusett  Mountain  in  Princeton,  having 


$685,000  I 

15,000  I 

500  I 

300  ' 


an  altitude  of  2,480  feet  above  sea  level ;  Watatic  Moun- 
tain in  Ashburnham,  rising  to  the  height  of  1,847  feet ; 
Asnebumsket  Hill  in  Paxton,  1,407  feet ;  Hawes*  Hill  in 
Barre,  1,285  feet;  Tuft's  Hill  in  New  Braintree,  1,179 
feet;  Hatchett  Hill  in  Southbridge,  1,016  feet,  and 
Muggett  Hill  in  Charlton,  1,012  feet.  From  these 
and  other  eminences  the  observer  may  obtain  delightful 
views  of  lakes  and  streams,  forests  and  glades,  towns,  I 
villages  and  hamlets,  and  of  some  of  the  best  cultivated  1 
farms  in  the  State.  I 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  county  are  the  Nashua,  j 
flowing  southerly  and  easterly  into  the  Merrimac  River ; 
the  Blackstone,  flowing  southerly  into  Narraganset  Ba}* ; 
the  French  and  the  Quinnebaug  flowing  into  the  Thames ; 
the  Quaboag,  the  Ware,  and  Miller's  River  running  west- 
erly into  the  Connecticut  River.  These  streams,  together 
with  their  numerous  tributaries,  furnish  a  great  amount 
of  motive-power  which  is  used  for  propelling  the  machin- 
ery of  a  large  number  of  manufactories  situated  in  the 
vallej's  through  which  they  flow.     The  lakes  with  which 
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the  county  abounds  are  now  generally  made  to  serve  as 
reservoirs  for  holding  back  the  water-flow  until  the  time 
of  need.  The  largest  lakes  are  in  Worcester,  Webster, 
Leominster  and  Brookfield.  The  soil  of  the  county, 
generally  a  mixture  of  loam  with  clay,  or  sand  or  gravel, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  strong  and  moist,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  the  cereals  and 
culinar^^  vegetables.  It  is  excellent  for  grazing,  and  the 
butter  and  cheese  of  this  county  command  the  highest 
prices  in  the  market.  The  timber  growth  consists  mainly 
of  oak,  chestnut,  pine,  birch,  maple,  spruce,  hemlock, 
walnut,  ash  and  poplar. 

The  county  is  traversed  by  numerous  railroad  and 
telegraphic  lines,  affording  ready  communication  between 
the  different  towns  and  the  county  seat,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State.  Since  the  introduction  of  the.  manufac- 
ture of  the  textile  fabrics  into  this  coimty,  or  during  the 
last  half-centurj',  the  growth  of  the  county  in  respect  to 
population,  wealth  and  intelligence  has  been  rapid.  The 
population  in  1776  was  46,437,  and  in  1875,  210,295. 
The  whole  number  of  publiq  schools  of  the  county  (1875) 
was  686 ;  the  whole  number  of  incorporated  private 
schools  was  five  ;  the  number  of  public  libraries  was  38  ; 
the  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  county  was 
33,  of  which  four  were  issued  daily.  The  oldest  of  these 
publications  is  the  "  Massachusetts  Weekly  Spy,"  estab- 
lished in  Worcester  in  1775. 

In  Worcester  County  the  manufacturing  and  farming 
interests  are  happily  combined,  and  the  diversity  of  em- 
plojTuent  tends  to  the  mental  vigor  and  enterprise  of  the 
people. 

The  territory  of  what  now  forms  the  county  was 
originally  in  possession  of  the  Nipmuck  and  Nashaway 
Indians,  who  led  a  ro\ing,  or  nomadic  kind  of  life,  yet 
still  had  favorite  localities  and  subordinate  tribes,  each 
controlled  by  an  inferior  chieftain.  The  Nipmucks  owned 
the  lands  along  the  Nipmuck,  afterwards  the  Blackstone 
River,  and  the  Nashawaj'S  held  the  territory  on  the 
Nasbua  River  and  its  branches. 

These  tribes  of  Indians,  never  very  niunerous,  sub- 
sisted mainly  by  hunting  and  fishing  and  the  natural 
productions  of  the  forest ;  yet  they  cultivated  with  rude 
instruments  a  little  maize,  together  with  a  few  beans 
and  squashes.  They  clothed  themselves  in  skins  and 
dwelt  in  huts,  called  wigwams.  Their  implements  con- 
sisted of  gouges,  axes,  pestles  and  mortars,  all  made  of 
stone ;  their  money  being  shells,  called  wampum ^  and 
their  weapons  the  bow  and  arrow,  scalping-knife*  and 
tomahawk.  Their  canoes  were  neatly  made  of  osiers  cov- 
ered with  white  birch  bark.  As  early  as  1643,  the  Indians 
of  this  region,  represented  by  Naahoonan^  put  themselves 


under  the  protection  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  and 
seem  to  have  given  the  English  here  but  little  disturbance 
until  the  breaking  out,  in  1675,  of  Philip's  war.  In  1644 
two  sachems,  Nashacowam  and  TTossam^n,  near  the 
great  hill  Wachusett^  came,  with  others,  into  the  General 
Court,  and  desired  to  be  received  under  the  protection 
of  the  government.  Having  learned  from  the  court  the 
' '  articles  "  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  they  presented  to 
that  body  26  fathoms  of  wampum^  when  in  return  it 
"  gave  each  of  them  a  coat  of  two  yards  of  cloth  and 
their  dinner ;  and  to  them  and  their  men,  every  one  of 
them,  a  cup  of  sac  at  their  departure ;  so  they  took  leave 
and  went  away  very  joyful." 

In  1674  the  Rev.  John  Eliot  had  several  Indian  *'  pray- 
ing towns "  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Worcester 
County.  At  Manchage,  now  Oxford,  there  were  about  60 
natives;  at  Pakachoag,  now  Worcester  and  Auburn, 
about  100 ;  at  Chaubunagungamaug,  now  Webster, 
about  45 ;  at  Weshakim,  or  Nashaway,  about  75 ;  at 
Wacuntug,  now  Uxbridge,  a  small  number;  and  at 
Hassanamisco,  now  Grafton,  about  30  "  baptized  per- 
sons." An  Indian  by  the  name  of  James  of  this  last 
place  was  bred  a  printer,  and  was  of  great  service  to  Mr. 
Eliot  in  bringing  out  the  Indian  Bible.  During  Philip's 
war,  the  English,  becoming  distrustful  of  ''  the  praying 
Indians,"  most  of  these  villages  were  deserted.  Some  of 
the  Nipmuck  Indians  joined  the  forces  of  Philip  ;  some 
were  removed  to  Deer  Island  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  a 
few  acted  as  spies  for  the  English.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  intentions  of  the  Nipmuck  Indians,  Capts.  Hutchin- 
son and  Wheeler,  with  a  body  of  troops,  went,  July  28, 
1675,  to  meet  the  sachems  at  a  certain  tree  in  Quaboag, 
now  Brookfield,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  as  a  place 
of  rendezvous ;  but  finding  no  Indians  there,  they  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Wickabaug  Pond,  when  a  body  of 
Indians  rose  from  ambush,  and  fired  upon  them,  killing 
eight  and  mortally  wounding  three,  among  whom  was 
Capt.  Hutchinson.  About  the  same  time  Philip  made  an 
assault  on  Lancaster,  during  which  ten  of  its  citizens 
were  killed.  Again  he  entered  the  town,  Feb.  10,  1676, 
and  burned  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlandson,  con- 
taining 42  persons,  only  one  of  whom  escaped.  Mr. 
Rowlandson  was  then  in  Boston ;  but  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  carried  into  captivity.  Of  their  sufferings 
Mrs.  Rowlandson  wrote  an  interesting  narrative. 

Other  towns  in  what  is  now  Worcester  County  were 
more  or  less  disturbed  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  French 
and  Indian  wars  that  followed.  Samuel  Leonard,  taken 
captive  at  Worcester  in  1695,  was  with  Mrs.  Hannah 
Duston  and  Mrs.  Mary  Neff  at  Contookook,  N.  H.,  and 
assisted  in  slaying,  on  the  night  of  March  31,  1697,  their 
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ten  captors  in  their  sleep.  Leonard  was  a  mere  stripling ; 
but  having  learned  of  an  Indian  how  and  where  to  strike 
a  fatal  blow,  directed  the  two  other  captives  how  to 
wield  the  tomahawk ;  and  with  such  precision  did  they 
severally  take  their  aim,  that  only  two  of  the  savages,  a 
woman  and  a  boy,  escaped.  They  then  made  their  way 
down  the  Merrimac  River,  reached  their  homes  in 
safety,  and  received  £50  from  the  Greneral  Court  for 
their  heroic  deed.  Descendants  of  the  boy  still  reside 
in  Worcester  County. 

By  the  act  of  the  incorporation  of  the  county  it  was 
ordered,  "  That  the  Towns  &  .Places  hereafter  named  & 
expressed.  That  is  to  say  Worcester,  Lancaster,  West- 
borough,  Shrewsbur}',  Southborough,  Leicester,  Rutland 
&  Lunenburg,  all  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  ;  Mendon, 
Woodstock,  Oxford,  Sutton,  [including  Hassanamisco] 
Uxbridge,  &  the  Land  lately  granted  to  several  Petition- 
ers of  Medfield,  all  in  the  County  of  Suffolk ;  Brookfield 
in  the  County  of  Hampshire,  &  the  South  Town,  laid  out 
to  the  Narragansett  Soldiers,  &  all  other  Lying  within 
the  said  Townships,  with  the  Inhabitants  thereon,  shall 
from  &  after  the  tenth  Day  of  July,  which  will  be  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1731,  be  &  remain  one  intire  &  distinct 
County,  by  the  name  of  Worcester,  of  which  Worcester 
to  be  the  County  or  Shire  Town."  The  land  granted  to 
the  petitioners  from  Medfield  was  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated under  the  name  of  Sturbridge,  and  the  Narragan- 
sett lands  under  that  of  Westminster. 

Of  the  14  towns  comprised  in  the  county  of  Worcester 
at  the  time  of  its  organization,  Lancaster  was  the  oldest, 
having  been  incorporated  May  18,  1653 ;  Mendon  the 
next,  incorporated  May  15,  1667;  and  Worcester  the 
next,  incorporated  Oct.  15,  1684.  The  others  were 
organized  in  the  following  order :  Leicester,  Oxford  and 
Rutland,  1713;  Sutton,  June  21,  1715;  Westborough, 
Nov.  28,  1717;  Brookfield,  Nov.  12, 1718  ;  Shrewsbury, 
Southborough  and  Uxbridge,  1727 ;  Lunenburg,  Aug.  1, 
1728  ;  and  Dudley,  Feb.  2,  1731.  The  firsttown  organ- 
ized aftier  the  formation  of  the  county  was  Harvard,  June 
29,  1732;  and  the  second  and  third,  were  Sturbridge, 
from  the  Medfield  lands,  and  Bolton,  both  of  which  were 
incorporated  June  24,  1738.  Division  after  division  has 
been  made  in  the  original  towns,  until  the  number  now  is 
more  than  four  timed  as  great  as  at  the  establishment  of 
the  county. 

At  that  period  several  towns,  as  Mendon,  Brookfield 
and  Lancaster,  had  severally  a  population  outnumbering 
that  of  Worcester,  and  consequently  each  contended  for 
the  honor  of  being  constituted  as  the  seat  of  justice. 
The  proposition  to  make  Lancaster  a  half-shire  town  was 
opposed  by  Joseph  Wilder  of  that  place,  on  the  ground 


that,  in  such  an  event,  the  morals  of  the  people  would  be 
corrupted. 

The  courts  were  first  held  in  the  meeting-house,  the  first 
session  of  the  Court  of  Probate  being  on  Jul}'  13,  1731 ; 
of  the  Common  Pleas  and  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
August  10 ;  and  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature, 
September  22d  following.  The  Hon.  John  Chandler  was 
the  chief  justice.  A  court  house,  36  feet  by  26,  was  fin- 
ished and  opened  in  1734,  when  an  address  was  delivered 
by  Judge  John  Chandler,  in  which  he  styles  it  "  a  beauti- 
ful house."  This  building  soon  proving  too  limited, 
another,  40  feet  by  36,  was  erected  in  1751,  and  this  was 
followed  by  another,  costing  about  $20,000,  opened 
Sept.  27,  1803.  The  following  inscription  was  placed  in 
one  of  the  stones  beneath  the  building:  '*The  corner 
stone  was  laid  Oct.  1.  1801  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  Esq, 
who  with  William  Caldwell,  Esq,  Sheriff  of  the  County 
&  Hon  Salem  Towne  were  appointed  a  committee  for 
building  &  completing  this  [now  intended]  Court  House. 
The  old  Court  House  now  stands  two  feet  south  east 
from  this  spot,  1801."  The  present  court  house,  built  of 
Quincy  granite,  and  costing  about  $100,000,  was  erected 
in  1845. 

A  jail  was  erected  in  1733,  prisoners,  prior  to  this 
time,  having  been  confined  in  private  houses.  A  second 
jail,  of  wood,  was  constructed  in  1753  ;  but  this  proving 
insecure,  a  prison  of  stone,  the  second  of  importance  of 
that  material  in  the  State,  was  erected  in  1788,  and 
demolished  in  1835.  The  county  house  of  correction 
was  first  occupied  in  1819,  and  subsequently  used  as 
a  jail.  John  F.  Clark  was  long  the  keeper.  The 
lunatic  hospital  was  in  part  erected  in  1831.  The  agri- 
cultural society  of  the  county  has  a  commodious  hall 
at  Worcester,  in  which  its  meetings  are  held  and  records 
kept. 

During  the  French  and  Revolutionary  wars,  the  citi- 
zens of  this  county  exhibited  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  sent 
their  full  proportion  of  men  into  the  service. 

During  the  insurrection  of  those  disaffected  in  respect  to 
the  State  government  and  the  administration  of  the  law 
in  1786-7,  the  county  was  the  scene  of  much  excitement 
and  disorder.  Had  not  the  magistrates  and  military  offi- 
cers exhibited  great  sagacity,  as  well  as  courage,  blood 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  shed.  In  September,  1 786 , 
about  200  of  the  insurgents  took  possession  of  the  court 
house.  At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Chief  Justice  Artemas  Ward, 
at  the  head  of  the  members  of  the  court  and  bar,  and 
attended  by  the  sheriff,  bravely  advanced  in  front  of  a 
line  of  levelled  muskets  to  the  seat  of  justice,  and,  ad- 
dressing the  rebels,   said :    **  He  did  not  value  their 
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bayonets ;  they  might  plunge  them  into  his  heart ;  but 
while  that  heart  beat,  he  would  do  his  duty." 

The  soldiers  then  advancing,  pressed  their  bayonets 
against  his  breast;  yet  he  stood  as  immovable  as  a 
statue,  and  continued  his  harangue. 

His  self-possession  served  to  intimidate  them,  so  that 
no  open  act  of  violence  was  committed.  The  court  then 
adjourned,  and,  moving  through  a  file  of  the  insurgents, 
repaired  to  the  United  States  Arms  Tavern.  On  the 
day  following,  the  rebel  force,  which  had  now  arisen  to 
about  400,  paraded  through  the  streets  of  "Worcester, 
bearing  a  pine-tree,  as  their  standard,  and  sprigs  of 
evergreen,  instead  of  plumes,  upon  their  hats. 

As  the  local  troops  could  not  then  be  relied  on  to  sus- 
tain the  court,  it  decided  to  adjourn  until  the  following 
term.  The  insui-gents,  who  took  upon  themselves  the 
name  of  "  Regulators,"  and  were  at  that  time  com- 
manded by  Capt.  A.  Wheeler  of  Hubbardston,  soon 
dispersed. 

But  again,  November  21-22,  a  body  of  insurgents, 
numbering  about  160,  took  possession  of  the  grounds 
around  the  court  house  in  order  to  prevent  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  The  sheriff,  Col.  Wil- 
liam Greenleaf  of  Lancaster,  read  to  them  the  proclama- 
tion in  the  riot  act,  to  which  they  gave  but  little  heed. 
On  his  referring  to  their  grievances,  one  of  them  cried 
out,  "  Our  greatest  is  the  sheriff  himself;  and  next  to 
his  person  are  his  fees."  ''  If  you  think  my  fees  exorbi- 
tant," he  retorted,  "  I  will  hang  you  all  for  nothing, 
with  the  greatest  pleasure."  The}'  then  placed  a  pine 
branch  on  his  hat,  and  compelled  him,  with  the  justices, 
to  retire. 

They  again  mustered  in  force  to  prevent  the  session  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  first  week  in  December, 
but  were  resolutely  met  by  two  Worcester  companies 
under  Capt.  Joel  Howe.  Intimidated  by  this  armed 
force,  approaching  with  fixed  bayonets,  they  retreated  to 
a  neighboring  hill.  On  the  6th  instant,  Capt.  Daniel 
Shays  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  350  men,  raising 
the  number  of  insurgents  to  nearly  1 ,000. 

The  town  had  then  the  appearance  of  a  militarj'  camp, 
and  the  rebels  were  billeted  on  the  different  families,  by 
whom,  in  general,  they  were  kindly  treated.  They  were 
objects  of  pity  rather  than  of  fear.  Contenting  them- 
selves with  a  declaration  of  what  they  esteemed  to  be 
their  grievances,  and  learning  that  the  State  forces 
were  mustering  under  Gen.  Shepard,  they  soon  with- 
drew fix)m  Worcester  and  prepared  to  make  a  demon- 
stration on  the  town  of  Springfield.  The  State  troops, 
amounting  to  more  than  4,000,  entered  Worcester 
Jan.    22,    1787 ;  and  the  town  was  not  subsequently 


distui'bed  by  the  unwelcome  "Regulators."  On  the 
2d  of  February,  however,  a  company  was  sent  out  to 
disperse  a  body  of  them  who  were  making  some  dis- 
turbance at  New  Braintree,  when  Dr.  David  Young  and 
Mr.  Jonathan  Rice  were  wounded  by  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry dischai^ed  from  some  of  them  concealed  behind  a 
wall  that  lined  the  highway.  The  company  returned  the 
next  day  to  Worcester,  bringing  with  them  four  rebel 
prisoners. 

Thirty  men  from  Worcester  were  in  the  expedition 
under  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  and  were  present,  Febru- 
ary 4th,  in  Petersham,  at  the  final  dispersion  of  the 
insiurgents. 

These  men,  though  poor  and  ignorant,  had,  without 
doubt,  some  show  of  reason  for  their  rash  and  ill-con- 
certed insurrection;  but  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
saw  a  better  way  to  rectify  the  evils  of  the  State,  and 
law  and  order  soon  prevailed. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1778,  the  town,  as  well  as  the 
count}'  of  Worcester,  was  greatly  moved  by  the  execu- 
tion of  William  Brooks,  James  Buchanan,  Ezra  Ross 
[of  Ipswich]  and  Mrs.  Bathsheba  [Ruggles]  Spooner 
for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Joshua  Spooner  of  Brookfield. 
This  tragedy  formed  a  leading  topic  of  conversation 
through  the  county  and  the  State  for  many  years. 

In  1775,  Isaiah  Thomas  established  the  "Massachu- 
setts Spy "  at  Worcester,  and  afterwards  carried  on  the 
printing  and  publishing  business  extensively  in  that  town. 
At  one  time  no  less  than  16  presses  were  running  here  and 
in  other  places  under  his  direction.  In  1791,  he  brought 
out  his  folio  edition  of  the  Bible,  with  illustrations  exe- 
cuted by  Americans.  It  was  the  first  folio  edition  of 
the  Bible  published  in  this  countr}-.  He  also  published 
editions  of  the  Bible  in  smaller  t^'pe,  and  in  1800  the 
first  American  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek. 
In  order  to  supply  his  presses,  he  established  a  paper- 
mill  on  the  Blackstone  River  in  1796,  which  subsequently 
went  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Elijah  Burbank.  In 
1786,  he  published  "  The  Worcester  Collection  of  Sacred 
Ilarmony,'*  which  was  the  first  music  printed  with  mov- 
able types  in  this  country-.  The  various  publications  of 
Mr.  Thomas  tended  to  elevate  the  taste,  improve  the 
morals  and  develop  the  intellectual  energies  not  only  of 
the  citizens  of  the  county,  but  of  tiie  State  and  nation. 
He  was  a  public  benefactor. 

In  1793,  the  Rev.  Peter  Whitney  published  a  valuable 
"  History  of  Worcester  County,"  and  in  1797  the  county 
had,  according  to  Dr.  Morse,  50  towns,  53  Congrega- 
tional churches,  56,807  inhabitants, — mostly  farmers, — 
and  207,430  acres  of  land  under  cultivation. 

As  manufacturing  interests  began  to  engage  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  people,  effoii;s  were  made  to  facilitate  com- 
munication between  the  towns  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
county,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The 
common  roads  were  greatl}' 
improved ;  and  the  Worces- 
ter Turnpike  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1806,  leading  over 
Lake  Quinsigamond  into 
Boston.  The  Blackstone 
Canal,  extending  45  miles, 
from  Worcester  to  Provi- 
dence, was  commenced  in 
this  State  in  1826.  It  was 
considered  in  its  day  a  great 
undertaking ;  but  that  was 
a  day  too  late,  for  it  was 
soon  rendered  useless  by 
the  opening  of  a  railroad 
between  the  two  cities.  It  was  completed  m  1828,  and 
cost  about  $750,000.  It  had  48  locks,  the  fall  from 
Worcester  to  tide- 
water at  Providence 
being  about  451  feet. 
The  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroad, 
completed  Oct.  20, 
1847,  diverted  the 
traffic  from  the  canal, 
and  it  soon  ceased  to 
be  operated.  —  The 
Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1831  ;  the 
Norwich  and  Worces- 
ter Railroad  in  1833  ; 
the  Western  Railroad, 
opening  communica- 
tion with  Alban}',  in 
1833  ;  the  W^orcester 
and  Nashua  Railroad 
in  1845;  and  the  Wor- 
cester and  Fitchburg 
Railroad  in  1846.  By 
these  lilies  concentrat- 
ing in  the  shire  town, 
and  their  various  con- 
nections, the  county  has  ample  facilities  for  travel  and 
transportation  at  command,  and  its  future  growth  in 
respect  to  wealth,  intelligence  and  general  pfosperit}', 
under  these  favorable  conditions,  seems  to  be  assured. 
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Towns. 
The  city  of  Worcester,  capital  of  Worcester  Comity, 

and  so  named  from  Wor- 
cester, Eng.,  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town,  Oct.  15, 
1684,  and  as  a  city,  March 
22,  1838.  It  is  44  miles 
south-west  of  Boston  by  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road. Its  outl^nng  villages 
are  Northville  and  Fair- 
mount  in  the  north,  Tat- 
nuck  in  the  north-west. 
New  Worcester  in  the  west, 
and  Quinsigamond  in  the 
south.  The  land  is  hilly 
and  broken,  and  the  nat- 
ural scenerj''  diversified  and 
beautiftil.     The  water-shed 
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is  towards  the  south,  and  sends  tributaries  into  both  the 
Blackstone    and   French   rivers.      Quinsigamond*^  Lake 

stretches  for  several 
miles  along  the  east- 
em  line  of  the  citj', 
and  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  the  natural 
scenery.  Millstone, 
Winter,  Tatnuck  and 
Prospect  hills  are  the 
most  prominent  ele- 
vations. Covered,  as 
they  are,  with  well- 
cultivated  farms  and 
orchards,  they  pre- 
sent a  very  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  ricli 
valley's  below. 

The  population  of 
the  city  is  49,317. 
Its  steady  and  rapid 
growth  is  due  mainly 
to  the  central  situ- 
ation, the  introduc- 
tion of  varied  manu- 
facturing interests, 
and  the  facilities  for 
transportation  afford- 
ed b}'  the  different  lines  of  railway  radiating  from  this 
point.  These  are  the  Boston  and  Albany,  the  Provi- 
dence and  Worcester,  the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  the 
Worcester  and  Nashua,  and  the  Fitchburg  and  Worcester 
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railroads,  which  afford  di- 
rect communication  with 
almost  every  town  in  the 
count}',  as  well  as  with  the 
great  cities  of  the  Union. 

The  new  railroad  depot, 
constructed  of  gi*anite  in 
the  most  approved  stjle  of 
architecture,  will  compare 
favorably-  with  an}'  building 
of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

The  manufactures  of  tlic 
city  are  remarkably  varied, 
embracing  agricultural  im- 
plements, boots  and 
shoes,  blankets  and 
satinets,  beaver-doth, 
cassimeres,  clothing, 
steam-cars,  envelopes 
and  boxes,  carpetings, 
chairs,  fire-arms,  gas, 
iron-castings,  organs, 
car-wheels  and  rail- 
way ii-on,  beltings, 
machines  and  machin- 
ery of  many  kinds, 
screws  and  wrenches, 
soap,  wire-goods,  mia- 
chinists'  tools,  woollen 
cloth,  and  worsted 
3arn.  The  number  of 
manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  all  kinds 
in  1875  was  481 ;  cap- 
ital invested,  $10,- 
7G2,174  ;  and  the  to- 
tal value  of  goods 
made,    $20,524,836. 

The  city  has  34 
public  schools,  includ- 
ing an  excellent  high 
school ;  a  seminar}"  for 
young  ladies,  called 
''  The  Oread  Insti- 
tute,*'  the  building  for 
which  is  of  stone  and 
very  beautiful  ;  an 
"  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Science,**  found- 
ed by  the  munificence 
of  Mr.  John  Boynton 
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of  Templeton,  and  a  State 
Normal  School.  It  is  also 
the  seat  of  the  College  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  established 
by  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  founded  by 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Isaiah 
Thomas,  and  incorporated 
October  12,  1812  ;  and  of 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
whose  extensive  buildings 
are  erected  upon  an  ele- 
>ated  range  of  land  over- 
looking the  beautiful 
Quinsigamond  Lake. 
The  churches  are 
23  in  number.  Some 
of  the  church  edi- 
fices, as  St.  Paul's, 
the  Piedmont  and 
Grace  churches,  and 
Trinity  Church,  are 
handsome  buildings. 
Mechanics'  Hall,  on 
Main  Street,  has  a 
seating  capacity  of 
about  2,500,  and  it 
is  provided  with  an 
excellent  organ. 

The  public  jour- 
nals are  "The  JEgis 
and  Gazette,"  "The 
Evening  Gazette , '  * 
"The  Daily  Press," 
"The  Weekly  Press," 
"  The  Worcester  Pal- 
ladium," "The  Mas- 
sachusetts Weekly 
Spy,"  csta])hshed  in 
1770,  "The  Worces- 
ter Daily  Spy,"  es- 
tiibhshed  in  1845, 
and  "  Le  Travail- 
leu  r,"  pubhshed  in 
-  the  French  language. 
^  The  city  has  seven 
:  national  banks,  five 
banks  for  saWngs, 
and  eight  insurance  ' 
companies.       It    has  | 
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also  a  musical  society,  a  public  library,  a  horticultural 
society,  and  many  other  social,  civic  and  literaiy  organ- 
izations. 

The  principal  avenue  through  the  city  is  Main  Street, 
which  is  well  shaded  with  ornamental  trees,  and  flanked 
on  either  side  for  more  than  two  miles  with  elegant 
private  and  public  buildings.  From  this  great  thorough- 
fare, cross  streets  extend  up  over  the  hills  on  either  side. 
The  streets  are  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  water 
supply  from  a  reservoir  on  the  high  land  at  the  west  is 
alnmdant.  As  to  beaut}'  of  situation,  well  directed  in- 
dustries, educational,  social  and  literary  privileges,  intel- 
ligence, temperance  and  enterprise,  Worcester  has  no 
rival  of  its  size  in  New  England. 

The  Indian  name  of  Worcester  was  Quinsigamond, 
and  the  land  was  purchased  July  13,  1674,  of  Solomon, 
alias  Woonaskochu^  sagamore  of  TataesU^  and  John, 
alias  Hoorrawannonit  of  Packcichoag^  for  £12  of  lawf\il 
money  of  New  England.  Six  or  seven  houses  had  been 
erected  here  by  the  English  as  early  as  1675,  but  the 
war  of  Philip  broke  up  the  settlement.  The  buildings, 
which  had  been  deserted  by  the  settlers,  were  destroyed 
by  the  Indians  Dec.  2,  1675.  In  1684  some  of  the 
planters  returned  and  built  a  blockhouse  on  Mill  Brook. 

In  1 703  or  1 704,  Digory  Sargent  and  his  wife  were  killed 
by  the  Indians,  and  their  children  John,  Daniel,  Thomas, 
Martha  and  Mary  carried  into  captivity.  Jonas  Kice 
returned  to  Worcester  Oct.  21,  1713,  began  again  the 
settlement,  and  is  considered  the  first  permanent  white 
inhabitant  of  the  place.  The  second  permanent  settler 
was  Gershom  Rice,  and  the  third  Nathaniel  Moore. 
The  first  white  child  bom  here  was  Adbnijah,  son  of 
Jonas  Rice,  whose  birth  occurred  Nov.  7,  1714.  He 
died  Feb.  2,  1802,  aged  88  years.  The  Rice  family  was 
from  Marlborough,  the  Moore  family  from  Sudburj'. 
Wolves  and  rattlesnakes  were  then  numerous  in  the 
town.  A  company  of  Scotch-Irish  settled  here  in  1718, 
introducing  the  potato  and  the  spinning-wheel.  Among 
them  was  John  Yoimg,  who  died  June  30,  1730,  at  the 
remarkable  age  of  107  years.  During  the  French  wars 
and  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Worcester  evinced  a 
noble  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  furnished  its  full  quota  of 
men  for  the  service.  It  was  visited  by  Gen.  Washington 
Oct.  23,  1789,  and  by  Lafayette  Sept.  2,  1824.  During 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  the  city  was  true  to  its  ancient 
record. 

A  church  was  organized  in  1716,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew 

*  It  has  223  industrial  establishments,  employing  in  all  2,536  persons. 
The  principal  manufactures  iire  machinery,  steam-engines,  wooUen 
goods,  paper,  cotton  duck,  chairs,  clothing,  mowing-machine  knires, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  iron  castings.     The  city  is  compactly  and  hand- 


Gardner  was  ordained  as  pastor  over  it  in  the  autumn 
of  1719.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Burr,  or- 
dained Oct.  13.  1725.  The  Rev.  George  Whitefield 
preached  here  on  the  Common  to  some  thousands  of 
people  Oct.  15,  1740.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Burr  was 
the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Maccarty,  who  was  installed  June 
10,  1747.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Austin, 
D.D.,  installed  Sept.  30,  1790.  A  second  church  was 
organized,  and  the  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft  was  ordained 
over  it  Feb.  1,  1786. 

Worcester  is  the  birth-place  of  Col.  Timothy  Bigelow 
(1739-1790),  a  patriot  and  member  of  Congress,  1774- 
75  ;  Levi  Lincohi  (1782-1868),  governor  of  the  State  ; 
Charles  Allen,  LL.  D.,  a  statesman;  William  Lincoln 
(1801-1843),  author  of  a  History  of  Worcester,  first 
published  in  1837 ;  George  Bancroft,  LL.D.,  an  eminent 
historian ;  Manton  Marble  (bom,  1835),  an  able  editor ; 
and  of  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  a  well-known  philanthropist. 

FiTCHBUBG,  a  new  and  flourishing  industrial  city,  has 
12,289  inhabitants,  18  public  schools,  9  churches,  3 
banks,  and  a  public  library.  It  has  also  two  well-con- 
ducted newspapers,  "The  Daily  Sentinel,"  and  "The 
Fitchburg  Reveille."  The  post-offices  are  at  the  Centre 
and  at  West  Fitchburg.  The  water-supply  is  excellent, 
and  the  location  healthfUl.  Situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Nashua  River,  a  rapid  stream  rolling  down  between  the 
hills,  the  city  has  a  valuable  motive-power  which  it  has 
turned  to  various  manufacturing  purposes.* 

The  phice  originally  belonged  to  Lunenburg,  and  was 
called  "Turkey  Hill,"  from  the  wild  turkeys  attracted 
thither  by  the  chestnuts  and  acorns  which  it  produced. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  Feb.  8,  1764,  and  named 
for  John  Fitch,  one  of  its  prominent  citizens.  It  was 
incori^orated  as  a  city,  March  8,  1872 ;  since  which  its 
growth,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  late  Alvah  Crocker, 
M.  C,  has  been  rapid  and  permanent. 

A  church  was  organized  here  in  1764,  and  Jan.  27, 
1768,  the  Rev.  John  Paj'son  was  ordained  pastor.  His 
successor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  D.  D.,  was  or- 
dained in  1797,  and  continued  here  about  five  years. 

The  Fitchburg  cotton  manufactory  was  incorporated 
in  1807,  at  which  period  the  town  contained  about  1,500 
inhabitants. 

The  Rev.  Asa  Thurston,  missionary  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  for  more  than  40  years,  was  bom  here  in  1787 
(Yale  College,  1816),  and  died  at  Honolulu  in  1868. 

Bomely  built,  and  conspicuons  among  the  buildings  are  the  Fitchburg 
and  the  RoUstone  hotels,  the  city  hall,  capable  of  seating  1,500  people,  the 
Episcopal  and  the  Kollstone  churches,  and  several  fine  blocks  of  stores 
and  offices.    A  handsome  railroad  depot  has  recently  been  constmcted. 
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AsHBCBNHAM,  Ijiog  in  the  extreme  north-eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  county,  61  miles  north-west  of  Boston,  by 
the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad,  is  a  farming 
and  manufacturing  town  of  2,141  inhabitants.  The  soil 
is  strong,  but  rock}\  Mount  Watatic,  rising  to  the 
height  of  1,847  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest  emi- 
nence. The  water-power  formed  by  numerous  ponds  and 
tributaries  of  the  Nashua  River  and  Miller's  River,  is 
abundant,  and  is  utilized  for  saw-mills,  cotton-mills,  and 
chair  manufactories.  The  town  has  two  churches,  eleven 
public  schools,  and  also  a  seminary  founded  by  Thomas 
Parkman  Gushing,  a  native  of  this  place,  who  died  in 
Boston  Nov.  23,  1854. 

The  place  was  originally  called  ''  Dorchester  Canada,'* 
because  granted  to  soldiers  of  Dorchester  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Canada  in  1G90.  It  was  incorporated  Feb. 
22,  1765,  and  named  in  honor  of  John,  second  Earl  of 
Ashbumham.  The  first  church  was  organized,  and  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Winchester  settled  over  it,  April  23, 1760. 

Athol,*  a  prosperous  manufacturing  and  farming 
town,  situated  on  Miller's  River,  contains  4,134  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  on  the  line  of  the  Vermont  and  Mass. 
R.  R.  By  the  Athol  and  Enfield  Railroad  it  has  com- 
munication with  Springfield  and  New  York.  The  land 
is  beautifully  diveraified  by  hill,  valley  and  plain,-  and 
the  soil  is  strong  and  productive.  The  principal  emi- 
nences are  Chestnut  Hill,  Round  Gap,  Pierce  Hill,  and 
High  Knob.  The  water-supply  is  abundant,  consisting 
of  Miller's  River,  a  rapid  stream,  and  its  tributaries, 
together  with  several  pleasant  ponds.  The  town  owes  its 
recent  rapid  gi*owth  to  its  manufactures,  which  for  the 
year  ending  May  1,  1875,  amounted  to  $1,214,018. 

The  Indian  name  of  the  place  was  Poquaige,  and  it 
began  to  be  settled  by  the  English,  who  lived  at  first  in 
garrisons,  about  1734.  Mr.  Ezekiel  Wallingford,  while 
running  to  a  garrison,  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in 
August,  1740  ;  and  early  in  the  year  ensuing,  Mr.  Jason 
Babcock  waa  taken  captive  by  them.  A  church  was 
organized  Aug.  23,  1750,  and,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1762,  the  town  was  incorporated,  receiving  its  name 
from  James  Murray,  the  second  Duke  of  Athol  and  Lord 
Privy  Seal  of  Scotland. 

Charles  H.  Sweetzer,  a  brilliant  Journalist,  was  bom 
here  Aug.  25,  1841,  and  graduated  at  Amherst  College 


•  The  principal  articles  of  mannfacturc  in  1875,  were  boots  and  shoes, 
furnitnrc,  machinery,  pocket-books,  match-splints  and  mhrror-frames, 
twine,  cotton  and  carpet  warp,  cotton  batting  and  carriages.  Tiic  town 
yalnation  was  92,687,910.  Athol  has  11  public  schools;  a  good  public 
Journal,  called  **  The  Athol  Transcript,"  established  1871 ;  five  churches ; 
a  handsome  railroad  depot ;  two  banks  for  discount,  and  a  savings  bank. 


in  1862.  He  published  the  ''  History  of  Amherst  Col- 
lie," the  "  Tourisf  3  Guide  to  the  North-west,"  and 
founded  the  '*  Round  Table"  and  other  journals  in  New 
York.    His  death  occurred  at  PUatka,  Fla.,  Jan.  1, 1871. 

Babre  is  a  laige  town  of  2,460  inhabitants,  Ijing  in 
the  form  of  a  diamond  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  county. 
It  is  accommodated  by  Ware  River  Railroad,  opened  in 
1873.  An  inmiense  bowlder  in  the  north-westerly  part ! 
of  the  town,  called  '*  The  Rocking  Stone,"  is  a  natural 
curiosity.  The  land  is  broken  and  well  watered  by  Ware 
River  and  its  affluents,  which  afford  valuable  hydraulic 
power.  Though  farming  is  the  main  business,  there  are 
manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  and  woollen 
goods  and  machinery.  The  town  has  eleven  public 
schools,  five  churches,  a  public  library,  a  well-managed 
journal, — the  "Barre  Gazette," — and  a  handsome  sol- 
dier's monument. 

The  place  was  incorporated  as  the  Rutland  District 
March  28,  1753,  and  as  the  town  of  Hutchinson  in  June, 
1774;  but  in  November,  1776,  the  name  waa  changeil 
to  Barre  in  honor  of  Col.  Isaac  Barr6,  who  fevored  the 
cause  of  America. 

A  church  was  organized  here  in  1753,  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Frink  was  the  first  pastor. 

Col.  William  Buckminster,  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  died  here  June  22,  1786. 

The  Rev.  David  O.  Allen,  D.  D.,  author  of  a  history 
of  India,  and  father  of  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  was  bom  here 
in  1804,  and  died  in  Lowell  in  1863. 

Gren.  Joseph  B.  Plummer,  a  graduate  of  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  and  a  gallant  officer,  was  bom  here 
in  1820,  and  died  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  Aug.  9,  1862. 

BBOOKFiELD,t  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  town 
of  2,660  inhabitants,  was  originally.  May,  1660,  granted 
to  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich,  the  tract 
being  six  miles  square,  and  including  the  towns  of  North 
and  West  Brookfield.  That  they  might  have  at  once  a 
just  and  undisputed  right  to  the  soil,  the  grantees  pur- 
chased and  took  a  deed  of  the  natives.  Quaboag,  or 
Podunk  Pond,  from  which  flows  Quaboag  River,  contains 
about  640  acres,  and  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Indians. 
It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  South  Pond.  The  otter 
is  still  found  in  these  ponds. 


t  Brookfield  is  located  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  abont 
55  miles  (torn  the  city  of  Boston.  It  tias  five  churches ;  eleven  public 
schools ;  a  handsome  town  hall ;  a  free  library,  named,  from  its  liberal 
founder,  the  late  Judge  Merrick,  "  The  Merrick  Public  Library  " ;  and  a 
good  hotel  called  the  **  Brookfield  House.**  It  has  mannfiictories  of 
boots  and  shoes,  cotton  goods,  carriage-wheels,  and  boxes. 
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Brookficld,  for  a  long  time  a  solitarj'  settlement,* 
was  assaulted  hyihc  Indians  in  1075,  when  the}' burned  the 
meeting-house  f  and  everj'  dwelling-house  but  one.  On 
the  approach  of  the  Indians,  the  inhabitants  collected  in 
one  house,  which  they  fortifled  and  defended  for  three 
daj's.  The  Indians  then  endeavored  to  send  a  cart, 
loaded  with  flax  and  ha}^  which  they  set  on  fire,  against 
the  building;  but  a  shower  cf  rain  extinguished  the 
flames.  At  length  Maj.  Willard,  with  a  troop  of  forty- 
eight  light  horse,  appeared,  and  the  enemy  fled. 

The  Congregational  church  of  Brookfield  (formerly 
known  as  South  Parish)  was  organized  April  15,  1756, 
and  its  house  of  worship  was  erected  about  the  same 
time.  In  1827,  the  "society"  having  developed  Uni- 
tarian tendencies,  the  ''  Orthodox,"  or  evangelical  por- 
tion of  the  church,  was  organized  as  a  separate  body 
Aug.  24,  1827,  erecting  their  first  church  edifice  in  1828, 
and  their  present  one  in  1857.  The  history  of  Congre- 
gationalism in  this  town  has  been  rendered  somewhat 
memorable  in  consequence  of  the  controversy  relative  to 
church  property,  which  occurred  here,  as  between  the 
''Orthodox"  and  Unitarians;  Brookfield,  indeed,  hav- 
ing afforded,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  test,  and  decisive 
case;  —  the  original  "society"  (Unitarian)  claiming, 
and,  by  legal  decision,  securing,  possession  of  the 
church  property  and  name. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Rev.  Micah  Stone, 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  this  church  in  1801 ,  and 
dying  Sept.  21,  1852,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age;  and 
Thomas  Snell,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  church  at  North  Brook- 
field, and  dying  May  4,  1862,  aged  87 ;  and  John  Fiske, 
who  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  West  Brookfield,  died 
March  15,  1855,  aged  84,  were  contemporary  pastors  in 
the  same  township  for  over  half  a  centur}% 

The  town,  named  fh)m  its  local  features,  was  incorpo- 
rated Nov.  12,  1718.  It  has  produced  Dwight  Foster 
(1757-1823),  United  States  senator,  1800-3;  Kiah 
Bailey  (1770-1857),  a  noted  clei^Tnan;  Col.  Enos 
Cutler  (1781-1860),  a  good  soldier;  William  Appleton 
(1786-1862),  a  liberal  merchant;  Samuel  Jennison 
(1788-1862),  an  antiquarian  writer;  and  Plinj' Merrick, 
LL.D.,  an  eminent  jurist. 

Clinton,  J  a  new  and  flourishing  manufacturing  town 
of  6,781  inhabitants,  lies  in  the  north-easterly  section  of 
the  count}'.     The  Worcester  and  Nashua,  and  tlie  Bos- 

♦  Situated  a)x>ut  half  way  between  the  old  towns  on  the  Connecticut 
RiTer,  and  those  on  the  east,  toward  the  Atlantic  coast. 

t  The  first  meeting-house  stood  on  Foster's  II ill,  about  a  mile  west  of 
the  present  village.  It  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  leading  over 
the  hill  to  "  The  West"  The  fortified  house  in  which  the  inhabitants 
were  besieged  by  the  Indians  in  1675,  stood  not  far  from  the  church. 


ton,  Clinton  and  Fitchburg  railroads  here  intersect  each 
other,  affording  fine  facilities  for  trade  and  travel.  The 
Nashua  Eiver,  with  numerous  reservoirs,  furnishes  a  great 
hj'draulic  power,  which  is  utilized  for  driving  the  ma- 
chinerj'  of  several  large  manufactories.  The  principal 
goods  made  arc  carpets,  wire-cloth,  cotton-cloth  and 
yams,  loom-harnesses,  combs,  boots  and  shoes,  ma- 
chiner}'  and  iron  castings.  The  Lancaster  Mills  cover 
more  than  four  acres.  The  Clinton  Wire-cloth  Company 
is  said  to  be  the  first  that  ever  wove  wire-cloth  by  the 
power-loom.  The  town  was  detached  from  Lancaster, 
and  incorporated,  March  14,  1850,  taking  its  name  fVom 
DeWitt  CUnton. 

The  town  owes  much  of  its  prosperitj^  to  the  genius  of 
Erastus  Brigham  Bigelow,  LL.  D.,  who  was  born  in 
West  Boylston,  in  April,  1814,  and  who  invented  a 
machine* for  weaving  coach  lace,  and  in  1839  a  iM>wer- 
loom  for  weaving  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  which  is  now 
in  extensive  use. 

Grafton,  §  a  prosperous  farming  and  manufacturing 
town  of  4,442  inhabitants,  has  four  postal  villages,  the 
Centre,  New  England  Village,  Saundersville  and  Far- 
numville,  the  last  two  being  on  the  Blackstone  River, 
which  runs  through  the  south-west  corner  of  the  town, 
and  affords  valuable  motive  power.  It  sent  359  soldiers 
into  the  late  wai*,  of  whom  59  were  lost.  To  their  mem- 
ory' it  has  erected  a  handsome  mai*ble  monument. 

This  place,  called  by  the  Indians  Hassanamisitt^  was 
one  of  John  Eliot's  "i^rajing  towns,"  where,  in  1G74, 
there  were  12  Indian  families,  under  the  ruler,  Anatoea- 
kin,  having  a  meeting-house  and  '"  several  good  or- 
chards." Their  burial-place  still  remains.  The  town 
was  incorporated  April  18,  1735. 

A  church  was  formed  here  in  1731,  the  Rev.  Solomoi} 
Prentice  being  the  pastor.  The  Rev.  Aaron  Hutchinson, 
a  good  scholar,  ordained  June  6,  1750,  succeeded  him. 
The  next  minister  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Grosvenor, 
ordained  Oct.  19,  1774.  "He  left  hi^  pulpit  and 
marched  with  his  musket  in  a  company  of  minute-men 
that  went  to  Cambridge  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.'* 
*' The  Grafton  Herald"  was  established  here  in  1873, 

The  town  has  produced  the  Rev.  John  Leland  (1754- 
1841),  an  able  writer;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Miles,  D.  D. 
(1809-),  author  of  "Lowell  as  it  was,  and  is";  and 
William  D.  Andrews,  an  inventor  (1818-). 

X  It  has  8  public  schools,  5  churches,  a  memorial  tovm  hall,  a  public 
library,  a  banlt  of  discount,  and  an  ably  conductcil  weeltly  journal, 
«*  The  Clinton  Courant,**  established  in  1838. 

§  The  principal  manufactures  are  cotton-cloth,  print-cloth,  boots 
and  shoes,  and  men's  clothing.  The  town  has  6  churches,  11  public 
schools,  a  free  library,  and  two  banks. 
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Lancastbb,*  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Nashua 
River,  contains  1,957  inhabitants.  The  central  village, 
which  is  finely  shaded  with  majestic  elms,  presents  an 
air  of  quiet  rural  beauty.  The  Indians  called  this  place 
Nashawog.  It  was  incorporated  May  18,  1653,  and  in 
Philip's  war,  and  afterwards,  suffered  greatly  ftrom  the 
savages.  Ten  persons  were  killed  by  them,  Aug.  22, 
1675 ;  and  on  the  10th  of  February  following,  Philip  set 
fire  to  the  house  of  the  Eev.  Joseph  Rowlandson,  which 
contained  42  persons,  only  one  of  whom  escaped.  Sub- 
sequently the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  bj'  the  enemy. 
In  the  summer  of  1704,  a  force  of  500  French  and  Ind- 
ians assaulted  the  town,  killed  four  persons,  and  burned 
the  meeting-house.  In  October  of  the  year  ensuing, 
Thomas  Sawyer,  his  son  Elias,  and  John  Bigclow,  were 
carried  away  captives  to  Canada,  where  Mr.  Sawyer 
erected  the  first  saw-mill  built  in  that  country.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Rowlandson,  the  first  settled  minister,  was 
ordained  in  1658.  The  Rev.  John  Whiting  succeeded 
him,  and  was  killed  "by  the  Indians  in  1697.  Lancaster 
is  the  birth-place  of  Col.  Abijah  Willard  (1722-89),  a 
noted  lo3'alist;  Gen.  John  Whitcomb  (1812),  a  Revolu- 
tionary patriot ;  Miss  Hannah  Flagg  Gould  (1789-1856) , 
a  poetical  writer ;  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz  (1800- 
1856),  a  popular  author. 

LEOMiKSTEB,t  a  vcry  busy  and  thriving  town,  was 
incorporated,  June  23,  1740,  and  has  5,201  inhabitants. 
It  has  a  good  water-power  on  a  branch  of  the  Nashua 
River  and  its  tributaries.  It  sent  410  men  into  the  late 
war,  of  whom  88  lost  their  lives.  A  church  was  organ- 
ized here  Sept.  14,  1743,  having  the  Rev.  John  Rogers 
(Harvard  College,  1732)  for  its  pastor.  The  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Gardner  (Harvard  College,  1755)  was  ordained  here 
Dec.  22,  1762,  and  died,  June  2,  1814,  in  the  52d  year 
of  his  ministry. 

Eminent  Men.  —  Rev.  Charles  Steams,  D.  D.  (1752- 
1826),  educator  and  author;  Walter  R.  Johnson  (1794- 
1852),  author;  James  G.  Carter  (1795-1849),  educa- 
tor. David  Wilder  published  a  history  of  the  town  in 
1853.    Daniel  Adams,  M.  D.,  was  once  a  resident  of  the 

*  Tho  town  has  11  public  schools,  3  churches,  2  banks,  a  tree  library, 
and  a  memorial  hall  costing  ^30,000,  which  perpetuates  tho  memory  of 
38  soldiers,  lost  in  the  lato  war.  Tho  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
is  in  tho  southerly  part  of  tho  town. 

t  The  manufiictures  consist  of  combs,  paper,  pianofortes,  paper  boxes, 
carriages,  fUmituro,  and  woollen  goods,  &c.,  to  tho  annual  value  of 
$1,892,242.  Tho  town  has  13  public  schools,  6  churches,  a  public  library, 
2  banks,  and  u  good  weekly  journal,  »*  Tho  Leominster  Enterprise/* 

X  Tho  postal  centres  are  Milford,  South  Milford  and  Hopcdale.  Tho 
town  has  6  churches,  20  public  schools,  including  a  good  hi^h  school,  a 
well-managed  weekly  paper,  "  The  Milford  Journal,"  established  in 
1852,  and  a  tasteful  burial-place,  called  Pine  Grove  Cemetery.    Tho 


town,  and  edited  a  weekly  paper  here  called  *'  The  Tele- 
scope" (1800-02).    Apaper-mill  was  established  in  1796. 

Milford,  t  &n  enterprising  and  prosperous  town  of 
9,818  inhabitants,  was  incorporated  April  11,  1780,  and 
named  from  Mill  River,  which  flows  through  Hopedale, 
a  pleasant  village  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town. 
Charles  River  flows  through  the  centre  and  affords  val- 
uable motive  power. 

The  Indian  name  of  Milford  was  Wopaioage,  and  the 
northerly  part  of  it,  bought  of  the  natives,  still  bears 
the  name  of  "  North  Purchase."  The  first  church  was 
established  here  July  15,  1741,  and  in  1743  the  Rev. 
Amariah  Frost  was  settled  as  the  pastor.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1801  by  the  Rev.  David  Long,  who  died, 
March  13,  1850. 

A  Fraternal  Community  was  established  at  Hopedale 
about  1840,  which  is  now  extinct. 

The  following  natives  of  this  town  have  obtained 
celebrity:  The  Rev.  Stephen  Chapin,  D.  D.  (1778- 
1845),  an  able  divine;  Albert  H.  Nelson  (1812-58),  a 
good  jurist ;  William  Claflin,  LL.  D.,  a  governor  of 
Massachusetts  and  member  of  Congress ;  Gen.  Adin  B. 
Underwood,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion ;  and 
Mrs.  Clara  [Erskinc]  Clement,  a  popular  writer. 

Oxford,  §  a  pleasant  town  of  2,938  inhabitants,  is 
intersected  by  the  Providence  and  "Worcester  Railroad, 
and  by  French  River,  which  affords  power  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  The  Indian  name  of  the  town  was 
Manchaug;  it  was  early  settled  by  30  families  of  French 
Huguenots,  who  built  two  forts  on  Fort  Hill  in  the 
south-east  part  of  the  town.  John  Evans,  John  John- 
son and  his  three  children,  were  killed  bj'  the  Indians  in 
an  assault  upon  the  place  in  1696.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1713,  and  named  from  Oxford,  England.  A  church 
was  formed  here  Jan.  18,  1721,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Campbell  was  soon  afterwards  ordained  as  pastor. 

Princeton,  an  agricultural  town,  noted  for  its  beauti- 
ful scenery*,  contains  1 ,063  inhabitants.     Its  Indian  name 

principal  business  is  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  slioes,  for  which 
there  are  21  establishments,  and  into  them  the  most  approved  machinery 
has  been  introduced.  Other  manufactures  arc  spindles  and  spinning- 
rings,  machinery,  furniture,  clothing,  boxes,  straw  goods,  iron  castings, 
leather-lxilting,  and  boot  and  shoo  nails.  Tho  capital  invested  in  boot 
and  shoe  making  is  $710,800,  and  to  this  branch  of  business  mainly,  the 
toAvn  owes  its  prosperity. 

§  It  has  9  public  schools,  6  churches,  a  bank,  a  tree  library,  and  two 
postal  centres,  Oxford  and  North  Oxford.    There  are  three  other  vil- 
lages ;  Lamed  VilUigc  in  the  northerly,  and  Hodges'  Village  and  Buf- 
ftimville  in  the  southerly  part    The  manufactures  are  carpet  warp  and 
I  twine,  cassimeres,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  shoes. 
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was  Wachusett^  and  its  incorporation  as  a  town  was  ef- 
fected April  24,  1771,  the  name  being  given  to  it  in  hon- 
or of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince  of  Boston.  The  Boston, 
Barre  and  Gardner  Railroad  runs  through  the  westerly 
section  of  the  town,  and  the  postal  centres  are  Princeton, 
East  Princeton,  and  Wachusett  Village.  The  land  is 
drained  on  the  one  side  by  tiibutaries  of  Still  River,  a 
branch  of  the  Nashua  River,  and  on  the  other  side,  by 
those  of  Ware  River.  The  town  has  ten  public  schools, 
and  two  churches.  The  people  are  engaged  principally 
in  farming,  lumbering  and  chair-making. 

The  prominent  local  feature  is  Wachusett  Mountain, 
which  rises  by  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  height  of  2,480 
feet  above  sea  level.  There  is  a  good  hotel,  "  The  Sum- 
mit House,"  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  also  an 
observatory-,  ftx)m  which  a  large  part  of  the  State  from 
the  ocean  to  the  hills  of  Berkshire  may  be  seen. 

Edward  Savage  (1761-1817),  a  portrait  painter ;  Da- 
vid Everett  (1770-1813),  a  Journalist,  and  Leonard 
Woods,  D.  D.,  a  divine,  were  natives  of  this  town. 

Rutland,  in  the  central  part  of  the  oountj',  is  a  good 
farming  town,  having  1 ,030  inhabitants.  It  has  one  Con- 
gregational church,  organized  June  7,  1720,  a  public 
library  and  ten  public  schools.  It  sent  102  men  into  the 
late  war,  of  whom  1 7  were  lost. 

The  town  was  incorporated  July  23,  1713,  and  named, 
it  is  supposed,  from  the  county  of  Rutland,  in  England. 
The  Indian  name  was  Naqtiagy  and  the  English  began  to 
settle  here  in  or  about  the  year  1716.  On  the  1 4th  of  Au- 
gust, 1723  a  Mr.  Willard,  and  two  sons  of  Joseph  Stevens, 
were  killed  by  the  Indians  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  meeting-house.  Two  other  sons  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
Phineas  and  Isaac,  were  at  the  same  time  taken  captive. 
Joseph  Buckminstcr,  D.  D.,  an  eloquent  preacher,  was 
born  in  this  town  Oct.  14,  1751,  and  died  June  10, 1812  ; 
also  Caleb  S.  Henr}',  D.  D.,  a  learned  divine,  was  bom 
here  Aug.  2,  1804. 

Shbewsburt  is  a  good  farming  town,  having  1,524 
inhabitants.  The  land  is  uneven,  but  fertile,  and>the 
farms  are  generally  in  good  order.  A  part  of  Quinsiga- 
mond  Lake  lies  in  this  town,  and  as  seen  from  the  hills 
around  presents  a  beautiful  aspect.  The  town  has 
seven  public  schools,  a  handsome  town  house,  a  farmers' 
dub,  and  a  Congregational  and  a  Methodist  church.  The 
currying  business  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  also 
that  of  boot  and  shoe  making. 

The  town  was  incorporated  Dec.  19,  1727,  taking  its 
name,  probably,  from  Charles,  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  A 
meeting-house  was  erected  here  in  1721  ;  the  first  settled 


minister  was  the  Rev.  Job  Cushing,  installed  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church,  Dec.  4,  1723.  He  died  in  1760. 
Distinguished  Men. — Artemas  Ward,  the  first  major- 
general  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  was  bom  here, 
Nov.  27,  1727,  and  died  Oct.  27,  1800.  Cal\'in  God- 
dard,  M.  C,  1801-05,  was  bom  here,  July  17,  1768,  and 
died  May  2,  1842.  Andrew  H.  Ward,  who  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  town,  was  bom  here  May  26,  1784,  and  died 
Feb.  18,  1864.  Levi  Pease,  who  introduced  mail-staging 
into  this  country,  was  long  a  resident  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  died  here  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  86  years.  The 
town  has  erected  a  handsome  monument  in  honor  of  its 
29  soldiers  lost  in  the  late  war. 

SouTHBRiDGB  has  5,740  inhabitants.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Quinnebaug  River,  which  ftirnishes  very  valuable 
motive  power.  Hatchett  Hill  rises  to  the  height  of  1,016 
feet  above  sea  level.  Sandersville  is  a  pleasant  village 
on  the  river  below  the  main  settlement.  Southbridge 
owes  its  growth  and  vigor  to  its  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. It  was  taken  from  parts  of  Sturbridge,  Dudley, 
and  Charlton,  and  incorporated  Feb.  15,  1816.  It  grew 
out  of  a  parish  in  Charlton,  incorporated  Feb.  28, 1801, 
and  was  for  some  time  known  as  Honest  Town.  A 
meeting-house  had  been  dedicated  the  preceding  year, 
and  a  church  was  organized  September  16th  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  first  settled  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Jason 
Park,  ordained  Dec.  18,  1816.  The  town  has  now  two 
good  hotels,  nine  public  schools,  a  public  library-,  two 
banks,  a  well-edited  newspaper,  "The  Joumai,"  and 
seven  churches,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  French 
people.     The  town  furnished  345  men  for  the  late  war. 

William  L.  Marcy,  governor  of  New  York,  1833-1839, 
was  bom  in  what  is  now  Southbridge,  Dec.  12,  1786, 
and  died  July  4,  1857.  The  house  where  he  was  born  is 
still  standing. 

Hon.  Ebenezer  Ammidown,  a  prominent  citizen,  was 
bom  in  the  territory  now  forming  Southbridge,  Nov.  18, 
1796,  and  died  here  Nov.  21,  1865. 

Spencer  is  a  long  and  narrow  township,  having  three 
postal  villages, — the  Centre,  Hillsville,  and  North  Spen- 
cer, —  and  5,451  inhabitants.  The  land  is  broken,  rising 
into  several  beautifully  rounded  hills,  among  which  Green 
Hill  and  Flat  Hill  are  quite  prominent.  The  principal 
business  is  farming,  and  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  wire,  and  woollen  goods.  The  value  of  boots 
and  shoes  made  in  the  year  ending  May  1,  1875,  was 
$2,155,429. 

Spencer  has  a  public  library,  18  public  schools,  a 
well-conducted  journal,  "The  Spencer  Sun,**  and  four 
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churches.  The  Rev.  Joshua  Eaton,  ordained  Nov.  7, 
1744,  was  the  first  settled  minister.  The  town  was 
named,  perhaps,  from  Spencer  Fhips,  and  incorporated 
April  3,  1753.  It  was  previously  the  second  precinct 
of  Leicester.  It  sent  265  men  into  the  late  war,  of  whom 
40  were  lost. 

Elias  Howe,  the  inventor  of  the  sewing-machine,  was 
bom  here  July  9,  1819,  and  died  Oct.  3,  1867.  His  first 
madiine  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1845. 

Sutton,  a  lai^e  farming  and  manufacturing  town,  is 
accommodated  by  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Rail- 
road, and  has  four  postal  villages,  WiUdnsonville  in  the 
north-west,  Manchaug  in  the  south-west,  Sutton  Centre, 
and  West  Sutton.  There  is  another  village  called  Souih 
Sutton.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  pleasantly  diversified 
by  hill  and  valley,  and  motive-power  is  afforded  by  the 
Blackstone  River  at  Wilkinsonville,  and  b^  the  Mumford 
River  at  Manchaug.  The  town  has  3,051  inhabitants, 
12  public  schools,  and  three  churches. 

There  is  in  the  south-easterly  section  of  this  town 
a  wild  and  desolate  spot  called  "  Purgatory,"  which  at- 
tracts many  visitors.  The  gneissic  rode  is  here  cloven, 
as  if  by  an  earthquake,  to  the  depth  of  about  70  feet 
for  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  The  chasm,  in 
some  places  60  feet  in  width,  presents,  with  its  ragged 
sides,  a  fearM  aspect.  It  is  said  to  be  the  haunt  of 
rattlesnakes.  A  spring  flows  frx>m  it  into  Purgatory 
Brook.* 

The  town  was  incorporated  June  21,  1715,  the  land 
having  been  originally  purchased  of  John  Wampus,  an 
Indian  sachem.  The  north  parish  was  incorporated  as 
the  town  of  Millbury,  June  11,  1813. 

A  church  was  organized  in  Sutton  in  1720,  the  first 
minister  being  the  Rev.  John  McKinstry  of  Scotland. 

Noted  Mm.  —  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  (1738-1824)  ; 
Solomon  Sibley  (1769-1846),  a  lawyer  of  distinction; 
Alden  Marsh  (1795-1869),  a  sui^eon;  Gen.  Gi5orge  B. 
Boomer  (1832),  killed  at  Vicksburg  in  1863. 

Sturbridgb  occupies  the  south-westerly  comer  of 
Worcester  County,  and  is  about  60  miles  by  the  New 
York  and  New  England  Railroad  and  stage  south-west 
from  Boston.  The  land  is  hilly,  and  the  natural  scenery 
picturesque.  The  Quinnebaug  River  furnishes  consider- 
able motive  power,  which  is  utilized  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods,  augers,  &c.  The  town  has  2,213  in- 
habitants, 13  public  schools,  a  public  library,  and  three 

•  The  wife  of  tbe  Rev.  Prof.  George  Prentice,  of  Middletown  (Conn.) 
University,  fell  from  these  rocks  on  the  7th  of  July,  1876,  and  died  soon 
after,  in  consequence  of  iigurics  received. 


churches.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to  perpetuate 
the  names  of  27  men  lost  in  the  late  war. 

The  Indian  name  of  this  place  was  Tantousque ;  it 
was  granted  to  persons  ftx)m  Medfield  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  New  Medfield.  This  was  changed  to  Stur- 
bridge  (from  Stourbridge,  Eng.),  June  24,  1738,  when 
the  act  of  incorporation  was  passed. 

A  church  of  14  members  was  oi^anized  Sept.  29, 
1736,  when  the  Rev.  Caleb  Rice  was  ordained  as  pastor. 
He  died  Sept.  2,  1759. 

The  land  embracing  the  plumbago,  or  black-lead  mines 
in  this  town,  was  granted  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  in  1644. 
The  Court  record  is: — "Mr.  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  is 
granted  y«  hill  at  Tarttousqae^  about  60  miles  westward, 
in  which  the  black  lead  is,  and  liberty  to  purchase  some 
land  of  the  Indians.**  These  mines  were  once  considered 
very  valuable.  A  tract  of  1,000  acres  of  land  at  Tan- 
tousque was  given  to  the  Rev.  John  Eliot  in  1655. 

Men  of  Note.  —  Daniel  Saunders,  D.  D.,  an  author 
(1768-1850) ;  Samuel  Bacon,  a  lawyer  and  preacher 
(1781-1820)  ;  Erasmus  D.  Keyes,  a  major-general 
(1811-)  ;  William  Willard,  a  portrait-painter  (1819-). 

Upton  was  taken  ftom  parts  of  Hopkinton,  Sutton, 
and  Mendon,  and  incorporated  June  14,  1735.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Weld,  first  pastor  of  the  church,  was  or- 
dained Jan.  18,  1735.  Rev.  Benjamin  Wood,  ordained 
June  1,  1796,  served  as  pastor  53  years. 

Upton  fUmished  192  men  for  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
of  whom  31  were  lost. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Chapin,  son  of  Elisha  Chapin  (Brown 
University,  1835),  mayor  of  Worcester,  was  bom  here, 
and  died  in  Worcester  in  1878. 

Upton,  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  goods,  con- 
tains 2,125  inhabitants.  It  is  reached  by  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  and  stage-coach,  and  is  36  miles  fh)m 
Boston.  Its  postal  villages  are  the  Centre  and  West 
Upton.  The  land  is  uneven  and  rocky,  but  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  fruit-trees  and  pasturage.  The  town 
has  nine  public  schools,  a  public  library,  and  three 
churches.  For  the  year  ending  May  1,  1875,  the  value 
of  straw-goods  made  was  $800,000. 

UxBRiDGE,  on  the  Blackstone  River,  which  here  aflfords 
valuable  motive  power,  contains  3,029  inhabitants,  most 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  manufacturing.  Its  postal  vil- 
lages are  Uxbridge  and  South  Uxbridge.  It  has  four 
church  edifices,  12  public  schools,  two  banks,  and  a  good 
public  library. 

This  place,  called  by  the  Indians  Wacwntug^  was 
taken  from  Mendon  and  incorporated  June  27,   1727, 
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the  name  being  given  in  honor  of  Henry  Paget,  Earl  of 
Uxbridge. 

The  Rev.  Nathan  Webb  was  the  first  minister,  having 
been  ordained  over  the  church  at  its  formation  in  1731. 

Noted  ifcn.  — William  Baylies,  M.  D.,  M.  C,  1805- 
09,  was  bom  here  Dec.  5,  1743,  and  died  June  17, 
1826  ;\  Nicholas  Baylies,  a  judge  and  author  (1772- 
1846)  ;  Willard  Preston,  D.D.,  bom  here  May  29,  1785, 
and  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  April  26,  1856. 

Wabren,  on  the  Quaboag  River,  has  8,260  inhabi- 
tants. The  land  is  fertile,  the  scenery  varied  and  pic- 
turesque. The  postal  centres  are  Warren  and  West 
Warren,  and  there  is  a  Congregational  church  at  each 
of  these  places.  The  town  has  also  a  Methodist,  a 
Universalist,  and  two  Catholic  churches.  Its  manufac- 
tures consists  mainly  of  cassimeres,  cotton  goods,  steam- 
pumps,  boots  and  shoes,  ink  and  bluing,  and  iron 
castings. 

This  town,  formed  from  parts  of  Brookfield,  Kings- 
field  and  Brimfield,  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
•'Western,"  Jan.  16,  1741,  which  title  it  bore  until 
March  13,  1841,  when  it  took  the  name  of  Warren,  in 
honor  of  the  patriot,  Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

A  church  was  organized  here  in  1745,  when  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Jones  was  settled  as  the  pastor. 

Nathan  Read,  son  of  Maj.  Reuben  Read  and  M.  C, 
1800-03,  was  bom  here  July  2,  1759,  and  died  Jan. 
20,  1849. 

Webster,  a  manufacturing  town,  on  the  French  River, 
16  miles  south  of  Worcester  by  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester  Railroad,  contains  5,064  inhabitants,  and 
several  large  woollen  and  cotton  mills.  It  has  6  public 
schools,  7  church  edifices,  and  a  public  journal,  "The 
Webster  Times." 

Webster  was  taken  from  Oxford  and  Dudley,  named 
in  honor  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  incorporated  March  6, 
1832.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
was  commenced  here  by  Samuel  Slater,  who  died  in 
Webster  April  20,  1835.  His  sons  still  continue  the 
business  here. 

The  scenery  of  Webster  is  varied  and  beautiful,  its 
most  notable  feature  being  the  Lake  Chaubunagunga- 
maug,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  1,230  acres,  and 
serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  mills. 

Westborough  is  a  large  and  flourishing  manufacturing 
and  farming  town,  and  contains  155  farms  and  1,541 
inhabitants.     The  principal  manufactures  are  boots  and 


shoes,  straw  goods,  and  wagons  and  sleighs.  The  town 
has  16  public  schools,  2  banks,  and  6  church  edifices. 
The  State  Reform  School  for  boys  is  located  here  on 
a  beautiful  site,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Chauncy 
Pond.  The  public  and  private  buildings  of  this  town 
are  generally  kept  in  good  order,  and  the  whole  town 
presents  an  air  of  neatness  and  prosperity.  "  The  West- 
borough  Chronotype,"  a  well-edited  newspaper,  is  pub- 
lished here.  This  town  has  erected  a  marble  monument 
in  memory  of  the  25  men  lost  from  the  313  it  sent  into 
the  late  war. 

This  place,  originally  called  "  Chauncy  Village,"  was 
detached  from  Marlborough,  and  incorporated  Nov.  18, 
1717.  A  church  was  organized  here  Oct.  28,  1724,  and 
the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Farkman  was  then  ordained  as  tlie 
pastor.  He  remained  in  this  office  59  years,  and  died 
Dec.  9,  1782,  at  the  age  of  80  years. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1704,  the  Indians  visited  this 
place,  and  took  four  boys,  one  of  whom,  Nahor  Rice,  they 
killed,  and  carried  the  others  away  captives.  One  of 
them  was  subsequently  redeemed,  and  the  two  others 
remained  and  grew  up  with  the  Indians.  Of  these, 
one,  whose  name  was  Timothy  Rice,  became  an  Indian 
chief,  and  lost  the  use  of  the  English  language.  He 
visited  Westborough  in  1740,  and  recollected  the  house 
in  which  he  lived,  and  the  field  in  which  he  was  taken. 

Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  which  has 
exerted  such  an  influence  on  the  industries  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  world,  was  bom  here  Dec.  8,  17G5,  and  died 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  8,  1825.  Hon.  Horace 
Maynard,  M.  C,  was  born  in  this  town. 

Winchendon  is  a  large  and  prosperous  farming  and 
manufacturing  town  in  the  north  paiii  of  the  county.  It 
has  five  pleasant  villages :  Winehendon  Centre,  Winchen- 
don,  Springville,  Bullardville  and  Waterville.  Miller's 
River  runs  in  a  serpentine  course  through  the  town,  and 
furnishes  power  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  land 
is  hilly  and  generally  fertile.  The  town  contains  3,702 
inhabitants,  and  the  principal  manufactures  are  chairs, 
pails  and  tubs,  cotton  goods,  bits  and  hammers,  hay- 
rakes,  and  doors  and  blinds.  The  town  has  10  schools, 
2  banks,  a  public  library,  a  weekly  paper,  *•*•  The  Jour- 
nal," and  6  churches. 

This  place  was  granted  to  Lieut.  Abraham  Tilton  of 
Ipswich  in  1734,  and  called  "  Ipswich  Canada."  In  1752 
it  had  ten  families,  some  of  whom  then  left  through  fear 
of  the  Indians.  A  church  was  organized  Dec.  15th  of 
that  year,  when  the  Rev.  Daniel  Stimpson  was  ordained 
as  pastor.     The  town  was  incorporated  June  14,  1764. 

John  M.  Whiton,  author  of  a  *'  History  of  New  Hamp- 
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shire,^  was  bom  here  Aug.  1,  1785,  and  died  Sept.  28, 
1856.  William  B.  Washburn,  ex-govemor  of  the  State, 
was  bom  here  Jan.  31,  1820. 

West  Botlston,  noted  for  its  beautiM  scenery,  is,  by 
the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad,  about  eight  miles 
north  of  Worcester,  and  contains  2,902  inhabitants. 
The  land  is  hilly,  and  from  the  eminences  delightAil 
views  of  ttie  surrounding  country  are  obtained.  The 
singular  depression  of  about  four  acres  of  land  called 
"  The  Pleasant  Valley"  is  thought  to  have  been  caused 
by  an  earthquake.  The  Nashua  River  and  a  tributary 
called  the  Quinnepoxet  River,  afford  valuable  motive- 
power.  The  postal  villages  are  West  Boylston  and 
Oakdale,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town.  The  jMnci- 
pal  manufactures  are  cotton  goods  and  boots  and  shoes. 
The  town  has  five  church  edifices  and  nine  public  schools. 

The  town  was  formed  from  parts  of  Boylston,  Holden 
and  Sterling,  and  incorporated  Jan.  80, 1808.  A  church 
was  organized  here  Oct.  11,  1797,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Nash  was  then  ordained  as  pastor.  He  was  dismissed 
in  1815,  and  followed  by  the  Rev.  John  Boardman. 

The  famous  almanac-maker,  Robert  B.  Thomas,  died 
in  this  town  May  19,  1846,  at  the  age  of  80  years. 
Erastus  Brigham  Bigelow,  LL.  D.,  inventor,  and  founder 
of  the  town  of  Clinton,  was  bom  here  in  April,  1814. 
The  Rev.  Dyer  Ball,  a  missionary  to  China,  was  also  a 
native  of  this  town. 

Tebcpleton  has  four  postal  centres, — ^Baldwinsville  on 
Otter  River,  Otter  River,  East  Templeton  and  Temple- 
ton  Centre.  Brooks  village  is  in  the  westerly  part. 
The  town  is  accommodated  by  the  Yt.  and  Mass.  and  the 
Ware  River  railroads,  and  is  about  69  miles  north-west 
of  Boston.  It  contains  2,764  inhabitants.  It  has  nine 
public  schools,  a  savings  bank,  a  public  library  and  five 
church  edifices.  The  principal  manufactures  are  chairs, 
furniture,  tin  and  copper  ware  and  toy  wagons.  The 
soil  is  deep,  moist  and  fertile ;  the  scenery  romantic. 

This  place  was  originally  known  as  "  Narragansett 
No.  6,"  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  March  6,  1762. 
It  furnished  188  soldiers  fbr  the  late  war,  of  whom  about 
50  were  lost. 

The  first  settled  minister  of  the  place  was  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Pond,  ordained  over  the  church  in  1755.  His 
successors  were  the  Rev.  Ebenzer  Sparhawk,  1761,  and 
the  Rev.  Charles  Wellington,  1807. 

There  is  a  curiouis  mine-cave  in  the  southerly  part  of 
the  town,  supposed  to  have  been  opened  in  1753.  It  is 
57  feet  deep. 

George  C.  Shattuck,  M.   D.,  a  philanthropist,  was 


bora  here  July  17,  1788,  and  died  in  Boston  March  18, 
1854.  William  M.  Goodrich,  an  organ-builder,  was 
born  here  in  1777,  and  died  in  1833*.  William  Goodell, 
D.  D.,  a  missionary  to  Armenia,  was  bom  here  Feb.  14, 
1792,  and  died  Feb.  18,  1867. 

SouTHBOROUGH,  in  the  extreme  easterly  part  of  the 
county,  is  accommodated  by  the  B.  &  A.  R.  R.  and  by 
the  B.,  C.  &  F.  R.  R.  The  land  is  of  good  quality,  and 
the  scenery  pleasant.  The  Sudbury  River  separates  the 
town  fh>m  Hopkinton  on  the  south,  and  furnishes  some 
motive-power.  The  town  has  1,986  inhabitants.  It  has 
two  Congregational,  and  also  Baptist  and  Episcopal 
churches ;  a  good  town  house,  a  public  library,  a  prosper- 
ous farmers'  club  and  nine  public  schools.  The  princi- 
pal villages  are  the  Centre,  Fayville,  Cordaville  and 
Southville.  The  central  village  has  a  very  neat  and 
inviting  appearance. 

This  town  was  taken  from  Marlborough  and  incorpo- 
rated July  6,  1727.  A  church  was  oi^nized  Oct.  24, 
1730,  when  the  Rev.  Nathan  Stone  was  ordained  as 
pastor.  His  death  occurred  May  31,  1781.  Of  his 
successors  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sumner  was  ordained  June 
21,  1791,  and  the  Rev.  Jeroboam  Parker  in  1799. 

The  town  flumished  a  company  of  soldiers,  of  which 
Josiah  Fay  was  captain,  for  the  Revolutionary  war ;  also 
206  men  for  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  In  honor  of  lie 
17  men  lost  in  this  war  it  has  erected  a  fine  monument. 

Waldo  Irving  Burnett,  an  eminent  naturalist,  was 
bom  here  July  12,  1828,  and  died  July  1, 1854.  Joseph 
Burnett,  Esq.,  of  this  town  is  the  founder  of  St.  Mark's 
Chapel  and  School,  and  is  noted  as  an  agriculturist. 

• 

West  Bbookfield,  a  pleasant  farming  town,  69  miles 
south-west  of  Boston,  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road, has  its  principal  settlement  on  the  Quaboag  River. 
The  town  is  noted  for  its  excellent  butter  and  cheese  and 
for  the  abundance  of  its  fruit.  The  population  is  1,903. 
The  town  has  7  public  schools,  a  hotel, — called  from  a 
large  pond  "  The  Wickaboag  House," — ^a  public  hall,  a 
Congregational  and  a  Methodist  church.  This  place, 
long  known  as  the  west  parish  of  Brookfield,  was  incor- 
porated March  3,  1848.  A  church  was  oiganized  here 
Oct.  16,  1717,  when  the  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Cheney  was 
settled  as  pastor. 

Wickaboag  Pond  was  a  noted  resort  of  the  Indians. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Stone  (Blackwell),  a  well-known  lecturer, 
was  bora  here  in  1818 ;  and  the  Rev.  Austin  Phelps, 
D.  D.,  Jan.  7,  1820. 

Westminster,  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  chairs 
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and  paper,  has  1,712  inhabitants  12  public  schools, 
a  public  library  and  three  churches, — Ck>ngregationalist, 
Methodist  and  Universalist.  The  postal  centres  are  at 
Westminster  Centre,  Westminster  Depot  and  at  Wachu- 
sett  Village.  Wachusett  Pond,  a  beautifhl  sheet  of 
clear  water,  extends  from  this  last-named  village  into 
Princeton.  The  place  began  to  be  settled  by  the  Eng- 
lish as  early  as  1737.  It  was  long  known  as  Narragan- 
sett  No.  2.  A  church  was  organized  with  the  Rev. 
Elisha  Marsh  as  pastor,  Oct.  20,  1742;  and  the  next 
year  ten  forts  were  constructed  as  a  defence  against 
the  Indians.  The  town  was  not  Incorporated  until 
April  26,  1770. 

Steblino  is  a  farming  town  of  1,569  inhabitants.  It 
has  11  public  schools,  a  public  librai^'  and  three  churches, 
the  Unitarian,  organized  in  1742 ;  the  Orthodox,  June 
22,  1852;  and  a  Baptist  church.  The  Methodists 
have  here  an  extensive  camp-meeting  ground.  There 
are  three  postal  centres, — Sterling  Centre,  Pratt's  Junc- 
tion and  West  Sterling.  The  land  is  moist  and  fertile, 
and  much  attention  is  given  to  the  production  of  milk 
for  market.  The  principal  manufactures  are  chairs  and 
earthenware. 

The  Indian  name  of  the  place  was  Chocksett.  A 
fight  occurred  in  boats  on  one  of  the  ponds  during  Phil- 
ip's war  in  which  36  Indians  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  The  town  was  incorporated  April  25,  1781, 
and  named,  perhaps,  from  Sterling  in  Scotland.  The 
Rev.  John  Mellen,  ordained  Dec.  19,  1744,  and  dis- 
missed Nov.  14,  1774,  was  the  first  minister. 

Henry  Mellen,  a  lawj'er  and  poet;  Prentiss  Mellen, 
LL.  D. ;  the  Rev.  Martin  Moore ;  and  William  F.  Hol- 
combe,  M.  D.,  were  natives  of  this  town. 

RoTALSTON,  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  count}-, 
was  incoporated  Feb.  17,  17G5,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Col.  Isaac  Royal,  one  of  the  original  proprietors.  It 
has  1,200  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits;  172  farms,  and  10  public  schools. 
The  soil  is  strong  and  productive ;  the  local  scenery, 
diversified  and  pleasing.  Miller's  River  flows  through 
the  south-eastern  section  of  the  town,  affording  some 
motive-power.  The  town  has  four  churches,  two  of 
which  are  Congregational,  one  Methodist  and  one  Baptist. 
The  postal  centres  are  at  Royalston  and  South  Rojals- 
ton.  The  chief  manufactures  are  chairs  and  woollen 
goods.  The  town  sent  122  soldiers  to  the  late  war,  of 
whom  40  were  lost.  Their  names  are  inscribed  upon  a 
tablet  in  the  town  hall.  The  first  minister  wds  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Lee,  settled  in  1768,  and  continued  in  the  pastor- 


ate more  than  40  years.     His  successor  was  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Peridns,  settled  here  in  1819. 

Royalston  is  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  H.  Bullock, 
an  ex-governor  of  the  Conmionwealth.  He  was  bom 
March  2,  1816,  and  now  lives  in  Worcester. 

The  remaining  towns  of  Worcester  County  are  Phil- 
LiPSTON  (666),  a  pleasant  and  mainly  an  agricultural 
town,  incorporated  Oct.  20,  1786,  under  the  name  of 
Geny,  its  first  church  being  organized  Nov.  16,  1788, 
and  its  first  minister,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Tucker,  being 
ordained  Nov.  5,  1788 :  Petersham,  a  fine  agricultural 
town  of  1,203  inhabitants,  incorporated  April  20,  1754  ; 
the  birthplace  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Whitnay  (1744-1816), 
auth<B*  of  "History  of  Worcester  County";  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Willard,  D.  D.  (1776-1859),  author;  Austin 
Flint,  M.  D.,  a  noted  physician ;  Lysander  Spooner, 
author  of  "  Deist's  Repl}',"  and  other  works :  Paxton, 
a  small,  but  good,  agricultural  town  of  600  inhabitants, 
incorporated  Feb.  12,  1765,  its  first  minister  being  Rev. 
Silas  Bigelow,  ordained  Oct.  20, 1767 :  Oakham  (873), 
incorporated  June  11,  1762,  its  first  church  being  organ- 
ized Aug.  28,  1767,  and  its  first  minister,  the  Rev.  John 
Strickland,  ordained  at  the  same  time :  Northborough, 
a  pleasant  town  of  1,398  inhabitants,  incorporated  Jan. 
24,  1766,  its  first  church  being  organized  May  21,  1746  ; 
its  first  minister,  the  Rev.  John  Martin,  settled  at  the 
same  date  ;  noted  as  the  place  whei-e  Miss  Mary  Good- 
now  was  killed  by  the  Indians  Aug.  18,  1707,*  and  as 
the  birthplace  of  John  Davis,  LL.D.  (1787-1854)  :  New 
BRAiNTREBt  (606),  Indian  name  Winimcssct,  incorpor- 
ated Jan.  31,  1751,  its  highest  elevation.  Tuft's  Hill, 
having  an  altitude  of  1,179  feet,  and  its  fii-st  church 
being  organized  April  18,  1754;  noted  as  the  place 
where  11  men  were  slain  by  the  Indians  Aug.  2,  1676, 
and  where  the  captive  Mrs.  Rowlandson  buried  her 
murdered  child :  Northbridoe,  J  a  prosperous  manu- 
facturing town  of  4,030  inhabitants,  its  chief  manu- 
factures being  cotton  goods,  machincn*,  and  boots  and 
shoes;  incorporated  July  14,  1772;  the  birthplace  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Spring,  D.  D.  (1746-1819),  a  noted  divme  : 
North  Brookfield,  an  enterprising  town  of  8,749 
inhabitants,  incorporated  Feb.  28,  1812,  having  an  air  of 

*  Tho  next  day  nine  of  these  Indians  were  slain,  and  in  the  pack  of  one 
of  them  was  found  the  scalp  of  the  nnfortunate  girl. 

t  Charles  Eames,  a  noted  lawyer  (181*2-1867),  and  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Fisher  (1768-1847),  author  of"  Scripture  Animals,"  were  nadvcs  of  this 
town. 

X  Cotton  machinery  is  made  in  Whithisville  in  two  shops,  300  feet  long 
and  100  feet  high. 

The  first  minister  of  this  town  was  the  Rev.  John  Crane,  ordained 
in  the  year  1783. 
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thrifb  and  neatness,  and  the  site  of  one  of  the  lai^est 
boot  and  shoe  manufactories  (the  Batchelders')  in  the 
worid,  which  establishment  has  a  flooring  of  about  three 
acres,  and  employs  about  1,200  persons,  and  the  most 
improved  machinery ; — Hon.  Wm.  Appleton  (1786-1862) , 
a  liberal  merchant,  and  Ebenezer  S.  Snell,  were  born 
here :  Millburt,  ♦  a  busy  manufacturing  town  of  4,529 
inhabitants,  owing  its  growth  and  prosperity  largely  to 
the  hydraulic  i)ower  of  the  Blackstone  River  and  its 
tributaries,  which  propels  the  machinery  of  several  exten- 
sive cotton  and  woollen  manufactories;  the  principal 
manufactures  being  cassimeres,  cotton  goods,  satinets, 
hosiery  and  yam,  edge-tools  and  carriages ;  incorporated 
June  11,  1818 ;  its  first  church  formed  in  1747,  and  its 
first  minister,  the  Rev.  James  Wellman:  Mekdon,  an 
old,  and  formerly  a  very  large  and  prominent  town,  of 
1,176  inhabitants,  now  almost  wholly  agricultural;  in- 
corporated May  15, 1667 ;  named  from  Mendham,  Eng. ; 
destroyed  by  the  Indians  July  14,  1675,  and  several  of 
its  people  slain;  the  native  place  of  Maj.  Simeon 
Thayer  (1737-1800),  a  brave  soldier;  and  Alexander 
Scammell  (1747-1781),  an  officer  of  distinction,  and  a 
friend  of  Washington ;  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  the  first 
minister ;  and  the  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander,  a  noted  scholar 
and  author,  being  settled  pastor  in  1786 :  Lukekburq, 
a  pleasant  farming  town  of  1,153  inhabitants,  incorpo- 
rated Aug.  1,  1728,  and  named  in  honor  of  George  II. ; 
the  scene  of  the  capture  of  the  family  of  John  F.  Fitch 
by  the  Indians  in  1749;  the  native  place  of  Asahel 
Steams,  LL.  D.  (1774-1839),  professor  in  Harvard 
University ;  Luther  S.  Gushing,  jurist ;  and  Micah  P. 
Flint  (1807-1830),  poet ;  its  first  settled  minister  being 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Gardner,  installed  May  15,  1728: 
Leicester,  a  prosperous  and  healthful  town  of  2,770 
inhabitants,  situated  on  high  lands  on  the  west  of  the 
city  of  Worcester;  incorporated  Feb.  15,  1713;  the 
seat  of  Leicester  Academy,  founded  in  1784 ;  its  princi- 
pal manufactures  being  cards,  woollen  goods,  clothing, 
knives,  satinets,  shoes  and  shoddy;  its  manufacturing 
villages  being  the  Centre,  Cherry  Vallej',  Rochdale,  and 
Greenville;  the  Rev.  David  Parsons  ordained,  in  1721, 
the  first  minister  t;  the  birth-place  of  Ralph  Earle 
(1751-1801),  a  painter;  Pliny  Earle  (1762-1832),  an 
inventor;  St.  John  Honeywood  (1763-1798),  a  poet; 
David    Henshaw    (1791-1852),    a    politician;    Emory 


*  Tbis  town  has  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first  lycenm  (1828)  in 
theooantry. 

t  He  died  in  1737,  baying  ordered  **  bis  body  to  bo  buried  on  his  own 
fiurm,  thai  it  might  not  mingle  with  the  dust  of  his  people,** 

X  The  land  of  tbis  town  was  1>oaght  of  John  Hagos  and  Lawrence 
Nassowanno,  sachems,  In  1686,  for  £90  sterling. 


Washburn,  ex-governor,  and  author  of  a  history  of  the 
town ;  William  A.  Wheeler,  author  of  a  "  Dictionary  of 
Noted  Names  of  Fiction  :**  Habdwick,  J  a  good  farming 
town  of  1,992  inhabitants,  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
dairy;  incorporated  Jan.  10,  1737;  the  native  place  of 
Br.  Jonas  Fay  (1737-1818),  a  statesman ;  Moses  Robin- 
son "  (1741-1813),  United  States  senator;  and  Rev. 
Lucius  R.  Paige,  D.  D. ;  its  first  church  organized,  with 
Rev.  David  White  ordained  pastor,  Nov.  17,  1736. 
HoLDEN  §  (2,180) ,  a  farming  and  manufacturing  town  on 
high  land  in  the  central  part  of  the  county ;  incorporated 
Jan.  9,  1740 ;  its  manufactures  being  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  leather,  card  and  boxes ;  its  first  church  being 
founded  Dec.  28, 1742,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Davis  being 
at  the  same  time  ordained  as  pastor ;  the  birth-place  of 
the  late  Rev.  Merrill  Richardson,  D.  D.,  an  able  and 
popular  Congregational  divine;  named  fVom  the  Hon, 
Samuel  Holden,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England:  Harvard,  long  noted  for  a  settlement  of 
Shakers,  an  excellent  farming  town,  having  a  population 
of  1,304,  incorporated  Jan.  29,  1732;  the  biilh-place 
of  Joshua  Atherton  (1737-1809),  and  of  the  Rev.  G. 
W.  Sampson  D.  D.,  an  eminent  Baptist  divine ;  its 
church  being  organized  Oct.  10,  1733,  the  Rev.  John 
Secomb  being  ordained  pastor :  Hubbardston,  a  pros- 
perous farming  town  in  the  highlands  of  the  count}*,  of 
1,440  inhabitants,  incorporated  June  13,  1767,  named 
in  honor  of  Thomas  Hubbard  of  Boston;  its  first 
church  formed  June  13,  1770,  Rev.  N.  Parker  being 
ordained  pastor:  Gardner,  a  thrifty  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  town  of  3,730  inhabitants,  incorporated 
June  27,  1785 ;  named  from  Col.  Thomas  Gardner,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  having  a  commodious 
public  hall,  and  a  good  weekly  journal,  the  '*  Gardner 
News";  its  first  church  being  oi^anized  Feb.  1,  178G, 
and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Osgood  ordained  pastor  in  1791 : 
Dana  (760)  ;  incorporated  Feb.  18,  1801 ;  first  church 
formed  in  1824:  Douglas  I  (2,202),  an  agricultural 
town ;  incorporated  March  23,  1786 ;  named  in  honor  of 
Dr.  William  Douglas,  author  of  a  history  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  a  benefactor  of  the  town;  its  first  church 
organized  Nov.  11,  1747,  with  the  Rev.  William  Phipps 
as  pastor:  Dudley T  (2,653),  manufacturing  cassi- 
meres, iron  castings  and  paper;  named  in  honor  of 
Paul  and  William  Dudley,  and  incorporated  Feb.   2, 


}  Qninnepoxet  Riyep  falls,  in  passing  through  the  town,  380  feet,  and 
furnishes  yaluable  motiye  power. 

II  It  has  an  ancient  tayem,  said  to  have  once  entertained  George 
Washington. 

H  Tlie  Rey.  John  Eliot  preached  to  a  tribe  of  Indians  here  whose  rela- 
tions to  the  English  were  always  friendly. 
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1731 ;  its  first  church  being  organized  the  ensuing  year, 
with  Rev.  Perley  Howe  settled  in  1735  as  pastor;  its 
most  eminent  pastor  haying  been  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D., 
installed  March  22,  1843 :  Chablton,*  a  pleasant  agri- 
cultural town  of  1,852  inhabitants,  incorporated  Nov. 
2,  1764  ;  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Rev.  Martin  Ruter, 
D.  D.  (1785-1838),  and  of  William  T.  G.  Morton,  M.D. 
(1819-1868),  said  to  be  the  discoverer  of  ether  as  an 
anesthetic;  its  first  church  established  Aug.  16,  1761 ; 
its  first  minister  being  Rev.  Caleb  EustiSf  ordained  Oct. 
15,  1761 :  Berlin,  a  small  farming  town  of  987  inhabi- 
tants, incorporated  Feb.  6,  1812;  the  native  place  of 
the  late  Hon.  Solomon  H.  Howe,  a  noted  railroad  man- 
ager (1821-1879)  ;  its  first  church  formed  April  7, 1779, 
and  the  Rev.  Reuben  Puffer  ordained  pastor  Sept.  26, 
1781 :  BoLTOK,  a  good  farming  town  of  987  inhabitants, 
detached  from  Lancaster  and  incorporated  June  24, 
1738 ;  named  in  honor  of  Charles  Pawlet,  Duke  of 
Bolton;  first  church  formed  in  1741,  when  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Goss  was  ordained  pastor :  Botlston  (895),  an 
agricultural  town,  incorporated  March  1,  1786;  named 


in  honor  of  the  Boylston  family  of  Boston ;  its  church 
organized  Oct.  6,  1743 ;  and  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Morse  ordained  pastor; 
he  preached  here  until  1775,  when  he  was  dismissed 
for  opposing  the  war  with  England:  Blackstone,  a 
prosperous  manufacturing  town  of  4,640  inhabitants; 
the  Blackstone  River,  a  fine,  rapid  stream,  and  its  tribu- 
tary. Mill  River,  furnishing  a  great  hydraulic  power, 
utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics,  and  for  saw  and  grist  mills;  detached  from 
Mendon  and  incorporated  March  25,  1845  ;  named  from 
William  Blackstone,  the  first  white  settler  at  Boston :  f 
and,  on  the  Worcester  and  Norwich  Railroad,  Aubukn, 
a  small  farming  town  of  1,233  inhabitants,  five  miles 
south-west  of  Worcester ;  incorporated  April  10,  1778, 
under  the  name  of  Ward,  which  was  changed  to  Auburn 
Feb.  17,  1837 ;  its  first  church  being  organized  June 
25,  1776,  and  the  Rev.  Isaac  Bailey  settled  over  it  in 
1 779  ;  the  native  place  of  Jacob  W.  Bailey,  a  naturalist 
and  inventor,  bom  April  29,  1811,  and  died  Feb.  26, 
1857. 


♦  From  Nnggct  Hill,  1,012  feet  high,  near  the  oentro  of  the  town,  4       f  He  removed  into  the  wilderness  about  1636.    His  grave  may  still  be 
States  and  19  villages  may  be  seen.  seen  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  which  perpetuates  his  name. 
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CONNECTICUT, 


BY  HENRY  P.  GODDAED. 


Thb  State  of  Connecticut  derives  its  name  fh>m  its 
most  beautiful  natural  feature,  the  chief  river  of  New 
England,  which,  entering  its  northern  borders  fh)m 
Massachusetts,  divides  the  State,  east  and  west,  into  two 
unequal  portions,  and  empties  into  Long  Island  Sound 
between  the  towns  of  Old  Lyme  and  Saybrook.  The 
river's  name,  in  the  original  Indian  tongue,  was  Quinni- 
tuk,  which,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  that  Connecticut 
scholar.  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  who  is  the  foremost 
authority  in  this  country  on  Indian  language,  signified, 
"  The  long,  tidal  river."  This  river  is  at  this  day  nsLYi- 
gable  for  steamboats  only  as  far  as  Hartford,  its  capital, 
some  fifty  miles  from  its  month,  and  it  was  only  to  a 
point  a  short  distance  above  Hartford  that  the  first  white 
explorers  of  the  river  attained. 

It  was  in  1614  that  this  first  exploring  expedition  was 
made,  under  command  of  Capt.  Adrian  Block,  commander 
of  an  Amsterdam  ship,  one  of  five  vessels  sent  out  from 
the  New  Netherlands,  who,  having  entered  Long  Island 
Sound  ftom  the  eastward,  coasted  along  until  he  found 
the  river,  up  which  he  sailed,  as  stated.  Block  Island, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  still  preserves  the  name 
of  this  discoverer,  upon  whose  voj^age,  most  glowingly 
reported  at  home,  the  Dutch  laid  their  claim  to  the  terri- 
tory now  known  as  Connecticut. 

The  English  claim  to  this  same  land  was  based  prima- 
rily upon  a  patent  granted,  in  1631,  to  Lord  Say  and 
Seal,  Lord  Brooke,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  and  their 
associates,  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  derived  his 
title  from  the  patent  of  New  England  granted  by  James 
I.  in  1620. 

In  1633,  the  rival  claimants  each  made  their  first 
lodgments  on  the  soil  of  the  State,  the  Dutch  building 
a  fort  on  the  river  at  Hartfoixi,  and  one  William  Holmes, 
of  PljTnouth  Colony,  a  house  at  Windsor,  some  seven 
miles  north.  For  a  few  years  there  was  contention  be- 
tween the  two  nationalities,  but  ere  long  the  Dutch 
yielded,  sold  out  to  the  English,  and  retired. 

In  1635  and  1636,  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  who  had 
won  a  reputation  in  England  and  Holland  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  nonrconforming  clerg}',   emigrated,   with 


nearly  his  whole  congregation,  from  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  he  had  been  settied,  and  founded  the  towns  of 
Hartford,  Wethersfield  and  Windsor. 

The  motive  for  the  wholesale  emigration  of  Mr. 
Hooker  and  his  church,  including  his  associate  teacher, 
Samuel  Stone,  and,  a  little  later,  John  Haynes,  who  in 
1635,  was  governor  of  Massachusetts,  has  been  a  matter 
of  sQme  speculation. 

In  1635,  also,  John  Winthrop  the  younger,  son  of 
the  Massachusetts  governor,  built  a.  fort  at  Saybrook 
under  direct  commission  from  the  English  proprietaries. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  record  that  Hartford,  then  a 
tract  of  six  square  miles,  was  honorably  purchased  of 
the  Indian  tribes  who  inhabited  it. 

In  1636,  the  first  General  Court  was  held  at  Hartford. 

In  1637,  the  new  Colony  found  itself,  in  its  very  be- 
ginnings, involved  in  war  with  the  powerM  Pequod 
Indians,  —  a  war  which  threatened  its  very  existence, 
but  which  ended  in  1637  with  the  virtual  extermination 
of  the  tribe,  consequent  ui)on  two  crushing  defeats  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  colonial  troops  led  by  Capt.  John 
Mason. 

New  Haven  was  settled  in  1638  fh)m  Boston  by  Eng- 
lish settlers,  headed  by  Thcophilus  Eaton  and  Rev.  John 
Davenport.  These  adopted  a  constitution  of  their  own, 
without  warrant  or  sanction  from  England,  and,  pur- 
chasing the  land  from  the  Indians,  proceeded  to  lay 
out  the  beautiM  Elm  City  in  regular  squares,  upon 
a  plain  as  level  as  Runnj-mede,  with  a  fine  hai'bor 
opening  into  the  Sound.  The  site  was  chosen  with  ref- 
erence to  its  facilities  for  trade  and  commerce,  avoca- 
tions in  which  the  settlers  had  been  engaged  in  England. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  Colony  were  gi-catly  annoyed  at 
the  consolidation  with  Connecticut  Colony  by  order  of 
the  crown  in  1665,  especially  as  in  New  Haven,  suflhige 
had  been  restricted  to  church-members,  a  restriction  that 
did  not  prevail  in  Connecticut.  From  1701  to  1872,  the 
legislature  met  alternately  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven ; 
but,  in  1872,  the  people  of  the  State  voted  tiiat  Hartford 
should  be  the  single  capital,  and  a  very  lai^e  and  hand- 
some State  capitol  building  has  just  [1879]  been  com- 
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pleted  and  occupied  in  that  city.  It  is  built  of  marble, 
and  cost  $2,500,000. 

In  1639,  the  people  of  the  State  adopted  their  first 
constitution,  of  which  that  ripe  student  of  New  England 
history,  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  of  New  Haven,  has  said 
that  *'  It  is  the  earliest  precedent  of  a  written  constitu- 
tion proceeding  fix)m  a  people,  and  in  their  name,  estab- 
lishing and  defining  a  government." 

The  first  governor  chosen  under  the  constitution  was 
John  Ha^es,  who  alternated  in  the  office  with  Edward 
Hopkins  for  many  years ;  for  until  1659,  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  allow  a  governor  to  serve  two  consecutive 
years,  although  in  the  ^^off"  years  he  might  be,  and 
generally  was,  elected  "deputy-governor,"  an  office 
equivalent  to  that  of  our  modem  lieutenant-governor. 

In  1643,  Connecticut  joined  the  New  England  CJonfed- 
eration,  —  a  creation,  in  the  main,  of  Haynes  and 
Hooker,  for  the  purpose  of  combining  the  strengtli  of 
the  Colonies  against  Indian  wars  and  Dutch  aggression. 

In  1657,  ex-Governor  Hopkins  died  in  England,  leav- 
ing handsome  legacies  to  executors  in  the  Colonies  "  for 
the  breeding  up  of  hopefdl  youths,  both  at  the  grammar 
school  and  college,  for  the  public  service  of  the  country 
in  future  times.**  These  ftmds  were  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Hopkins  gi*ammar  school,  of  New  Haven, 
and  the  Hartford  high  school.'  In  1657,  John  Winthrop 
was  elected  governor  of  Connecticut,  a  position  to  which, 
after  the  year  1658,  ho  was  a^ually  re-elected  until  his 
death  in  1676.  Few  names  in  the  New  England  annals 
are  comparable  to  that  of  this  gentleman,  scholar,  trav- 
eller and  ph3*sician  of  note,  whose  name  is  preserved  in 
many  parts  of  the  State,  notably  in  New  London,  which 
he  founded  in  1646. 

In  1662,  Gov.  Winthrop  made  a  visit  to  England 
in  the  interests  of  the  Colony.  He  found  in  Lord  Say 
and  Seal,  the  only  survivor  of  the  original  patentees,  a 
warm  fHend,  through  whose  influence  he  was  enabled  to 
gain  audience  with  Charles  U.  At  this  interview, 
Winthrop,  witli  his  wonted  tact,  first  presented  the  king 
a  ring  that  had  been  given  by  Charles  I.  to  his  grand- 
father, and  then  presented  a  petition  from  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut  for  a  royal  charter.  This  charter,  freely 
granted  by  the  king,  can  still  be  seen  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state  at  Hartford,  framed  with  wood  from 
the  Charter  Oak.  Based,  as  this  instrument  was,  upon  the 
colonial  constitution  of  1639,  it  was  indeed  a  royal  gift, 
and  proved  of  great  value  to  the  young  Colony,  as 
evidenced  by  the  many  subsequent  attempts  to  revoke 
it  on  the  part  of  the  successors  of  Charles  U. 

Upon  the  death  of  Gov.  Winthrop,  in  1676,  Wil- 
liam Leete  —  who  had  served  a  term  of  six  years  as 


governor  of  New  Haven  Colony — was  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor, Connecticut  thus  showing  that  the  union  with 
New  Haven  was  complete  and  cordial.  Iq  1683,  Maj. 
Robert  Treat  succeeded  to  the  gubernatorial  chair  on 
the  death  of  Gov.  Leete.  He  was  a  son  of  one  of  the 
original  patentees  of  the  Colony,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
election  a  resident  of  Milford.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
men  in  tliat  section  who  dared  to  favor  the  union  of  New 
Haven  with  Connecticut,  in  face  of  the  opposition  of 
Davenport,  and  was  instrumental,  with  Winthrop,  in 
bringing  about  that  union.  Like  his  predecessor.  Gov. 
Leete,  he  was  one  of  those  who  helped  to  harbor,  con- 
ceal, and  assist  the  regicides,  Goffe  and  Whalley,  during 
their  concealment  in  New  Haven  Colony.  He  won  his 
military  rank  during  King  Philip's  war  in  1675-6,  in 
course  of  which  he  distinguished  himself  in  conmiand  of 
the  Connecticut  troops  serving  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1687,  during  the  administration  of  Gov.  Treat, 
came  the  usurpation  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who,  having 
been  appointed  governor  of  New  England  by  James  U., 
assumed  sway  over  the  Colonies  until  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  his  Toysi  master  reached  America  in  1689.  The 
tale  of  Andres's  futile  efforts  to  get  the  charter  of  Con- 
necticut, and  of  how  it  disappeared,  to  reappear  after 
his  downfall,  has  made  the  name  and  fame  of  the  Charter 
Oak  synonj-mous  with  that  of  the  State,  but  cannot  be 
dwelt  upon  here. 

In  1690,  and  again  in  1693,  the  State  Aimished  its 
quota  of  troops  for  the  war  against  the  French  and 
Indians. 

In  1693,  Gov.  Fletcher,  of  the  New  York  Colony,  de- 
manded of  Connecticut  that  its  militia  should  be  put 
under  his  orders,  under  powers  conferred  upon  him  by 
William  and  Mary.  The  assembly  and  the  people  de- 
clined to  accede  to  this  demand,  and  sent  Fitz  John 
Winthrop —  son  of  the  late  governor —  to  England  to 
remonstrate.  He  was  successful  in  procuring  a  revoca- 
tion of  the  order,  and  was  rewarded  therefor  by  the 
assembly  with  a  present  of  three  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  in  1697,  was  chosen  governor. 

In  1701,  the  college  was  founded  at  Saybrook,  that, 
17  years  later,  was  removed  to  New  Haven,  and  chris- 
tened Yale  College  in  honor  of  its  first  private  benefac- 
tor, Elihu  Yale. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  (1702-14),  another 
futile  attempt  was  made  in  England  to  force  Connecticut 
to  give  up  its  charter,  the  failure  of  which  was  due,  as 
in  prior  cases,  to  the  cool-headed  obstinacy  of  the 
colonists. 

In  1707,  Fitz  John  Winthrop  died  while  governor. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  a  gentle- 
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man  of  marked  nobilily  of  carriage  and  character,  who 
left  the  ministiy  to  become  governor  —  an  office  to 
which  he  was  le-eleoted  for  17  jew^.  During  his 
administration,  *'  election  sermons  were  inaugurated,  it 
being  enacted  by  the  legislature  that,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed by  law  for  choosing  rulers,  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  should  preach  to  tiie  firemen  a  sermon  proper  for 
their  direction  in  the  work  before  them."  This  custom 
was  observed,  almost  without  intermission,  until  1830, 
when  it  was  finally  abandoned.  A  companion  custom  of 
baking  "  election  cake**  for  the  same  ceremony,  whose 
origin  is  venerable,  but  nnknown,  lasted  until  the  aban- 
donment of  spring  elections  in  1876. 

In  1 708,  the  «*  Saybrook  Fktfonn  **  was  adopted  by  the 
clergy  of  the  State  assembled  in  council  at  the  College 
Commencement.  This  ftimishcd  a  uniform  standard  or 
confession  of  faith  for  the  churches  of  the  State,  and  a 
guide  for  the  instruction  of  the  college  which  was  then 
designed  chiefly  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry.  As  all  the  churches  first  formed  were  Congre- 
gational, this  platform  was  a  matter  of  such  importance 
that,  when  the  churches  had  ratified  it,  the  assembly 
passed  a  vote  expressing  its  gratification  thereat. 

In  1710,  the  Saybrook  Platform  was  published  in  book 
form  by  Thomas  Short,  the  first  book  printed  in  Con- 
necticut. Short  soon  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Timo- 
thy Greene,  who  settled  in  New  London  as  State  printer 
— a  position  held  by  himself  and  heirs  till  after  the  Rev- 
olution. The  first  newspaper  in  the  State  was  the  * '  Con- 
necticut Gazette,**  published  in  New  Haven  in  1 755  ;  the 
second,  the  **  New  London  Summary,**  was  started  by 
Greene  in  1758,  and  the  third,  the  "  Connecticut  Cour- 
ant,**  begun  in  Hartford  in  17G4,  has  been  continuously 
published  there  ever  since,  its  principal  editors  at  this 
date  being  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  and  the  equally 
well-known  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

In  1724,  Gov.  Saltonstall  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Joseph  Talcott,  'who,  like  his  predecessor,  was  elected 
every  year  nntil  his  death  in  1741.  A  touching  incident 
of  his  gubernatorial  career  was  the  sudden  death  of  his 
wife  during  the  legislative  session  of  1738.  Custom 
then  required  the  presence  of  governor,  or  deputy  gov- 
ernor, at  all  sessions  of  the  assembly,  and  as  the  latter 
was  absent  from  the  city,  and  his  wife  had  died  after  the 
morning  session.  Gov.  Talcott  was  compelled  to  leave 
her  dead  body  to  preside  over  the  afternoon  session, 
which  was,  of  course,  made  as  short  as  possible.  His 
conduct  on  this  occasion  is  si)oken  of  in  an  address  of 
condolence  made  by  the  assembly,  as  betokening  "  great- 
ness and  presence  of  mind/* 

In  1750,  the  towns  of  Enfield,  Suffield,  Woodstock 


and  Somers,  which  since  1713  had  been  governed  by 
Massachusetts,  were  returned  to  Connecticut.  It  is 
owing  to  a  confhsion  that  then  occurred  as  to  the  correct 
boundaries  of  the  town  of  Sufileld  that  a  tract  of  land 
of  two  mUes  square  on  the  west  of  that  town,  and  east 
of  Granby  belongs  to  Massachusetts,  making  that  qneer 
jut  that  appears  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Connecti- 
cut. As  the  Southwick  ponds,  projecting  well  into  Mas- 
sachusetts, cover  most  of  this  space  no  recent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  rectify  the  line. 

In  1 75 1 ,  Gen.  Roger  TTolcott,  who  had  won  his  rank  in 
the  French  war,  became  governor.  A  scion  of  a  family 
that  had  held  office  in  the  Colony  from  its  first  settlement, 
he  was  the  first  to  attain  the  chief  magistrac}',  an  honor 
afterwards  held  by  his  son,  Oliver,  in  1796  and  1797, 
and  grandson,  Oliver  2d,  from  1818  to  1827 ;  while  his 
daughter,  Ursula,  who  married  Gov.  Matthew  Griswold 
(1784),  and  was  the  mother  of  Gov.  Roger  Griswold 
(1811),  was  related  and  connected  with  twelve  govern- 
ors and  thirty-two  Judges,  as  shown  by  an  interesting 
paper  prepared  by  Prof.  E.  E.  SaKsbuiy  of  New  Haven, 
for  the  "  New  England  Genealogical  Register.** 

In  1756,  Connecticut  lUrnishcd  2,000  men  for  opera- 
tions against  Canada  in  the  English  war  against  the 
French,  and  5,000  more  after  the  disaster  at  Fort  William 
Henry.  It  was  in  this  war  that  Israel  Putnam  and  Ben- 
edict Arnold  won  their  first  laurels  as  Connecticut  sol- 
diers. 

In  1763,  a  small  band  of  Connecticut  emigrants  settled 
the  beautiful  Wyoming  Valley  in  Pennsylvania — a  sec- 
tion of  country  over  which  Connecticut  claimed  jurisdic- 
tion under  its  original  patents — a  claim  disputed,  how- 
ever, by  Pennsylvania.  The  settlers  suffered  much  an- 
noyance from  the  disputed  proprietorship,  but  maintained 
their  position  in  the  valley,  although  in  1778,  during  the 
Revolution,  a  band  of  400  British  and  700  Indians  over- 
ran the  valley,  the  latter  putting  to  the  torture  so  many 
of  its  inhabitants,  that  the  *'  Massacre  of  Wj'oming  **  has 
passed  into  history  and  legend  as  an  example  of  barbaric 
cruelty.  The  title  to  the  land  was  finally  awarded  Penn- 
sylvania, to  whose  government  the  Connecticut  colonists 
then  submitted. 

When  in  1765,  the  "Stamp  Act**  went  into  force,  all 
Connecticut  was  ablaze  with  indignation,  and  Jared  In- 
gersoU  of  New  Haven,  the  stamp-master  appointed  by  the 
crown,  was  forced  to  resign  the  post,  in  peril  of  his  life, 
by  a  body  of  some  500  farmers,  all  bearing  staves,  who 
overhauled  him  in  the  streets  of  old  Wethersfield,  as  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Hartford  to  put  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  Gov.  Fitch  (himself  of  Tory  proclivities), 
and  the  assembly.     The  clerg>'  of  the  State,  headed  by 
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that  earnest  patriot.  Rev.  Stephen  Johnson  of  Lyme, 
were  active  in  inciting  the  people  to  opposition,  and  when 
in  October  Goy.  Fitch,  despite  the  earnest  remonstrance 
of  two-thirds  of  his  council,  took  the  oath  to  enforce  the 
Stamp  Act,  seven  of  the  eleven  councillors — among 
whom  were  two  of  his  successors  in  the  executive  chair — 
Jonathan  Trumbull  and  Matthew  Griswold,  left  the  room 
rather  than  witness  the  humiliating  spectacle.  The  as- 
sembly and  people  endorsed  this  protest  and,  in  the  en- 
suing election  in  1766,  replaced  Fitch,  the  Tory,  with 
William  Pitkin,  the  patriot,  with  Trumbull  as  deputy- 
governor. 

In  1769,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  who  was  the  famed 
'* Brother  Jonathan"  of  the  Revolution,  was  promoted 
to  be  governor,  a  post  to  which  he  was  annually  re-elect, 
ed  till  1 784,  when,  at  the  ago  of  73,  he  refbsed  fUrther  ser. 
vice,  after  having  held  one  public  office  and  another  in  the 
State  for  61  years.  The  friend  and  counsellor  of  Wash- 
ington, who  bestowed  upon  him  that  name,  "Brother 
Jonathan,'*  that  has  since  come  to  be  applied  to  the 
United  States  as  a  nation,  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
great  war  governor  of  the  Revolution  belongs  to  Trum- 
bull, as  did  a  similar  honor  to  his  townsman  Wm.  A. 
Buckingham,  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  As  in  the 
case  of  Wolcott,  a  son  and  grandson  of  Trumbull  be- 
came governors  of  the  State. 

In  1774,  Connecticut  prepared  for  hostilities,  ordering 
New  London  fortified,  and  the  towns  to  lay  in  anmiui- 
tion. 

In  1775,  the  assembly  commissioned  David  Wooster  a 
major-general,  and  Israel  Putnam,  a  brigadier.  With  the 
first  news  of  Lexington,  Putnam  rode  post-haste  to  Cam- 
bridge, whither  he  had  ordered  his  troops  to  join  him. 
In  the  words  of  Bancroft,  who  is  no  partisan  of  Putnam, 
"  He  brought  to  the  service  of  his  country,  courage  which 
during  the  war  was  never  questioned,  and  a  heart  than 
which  none  throbbed  more  honestiy  or  warmly  for  Amer- 
ican freedom."  From  all  over  Connecticut  volunteers 
were  pushing  for  the  seat  of  war,  when  the  assembly 
voted  to  raise  six  regiments  of  1,000  each.  The  total 
number  of  men  raised  by  the  State  during  the  whole  war 
was  31,959,  out  of  a  population  of  238,141,  a  larger 
number  than  were  enlisted  in  any  other  State  except 
Massachusetts,  although  Connecticut  was  but  seventh  in 
population  of  the  Old  Thirteen.  At  Bunker  Hill  Gen. 
Putnam  was  certainly  present,  and  useful,  however  the 
question  of  who  held  command  may  be  settled. 

At  the  disastrous  repulse  of  the  Revolutionary  troops 
at  Quebec,  Arnold,  who  had  been  in  service  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  was  in  command,  with  Montgomery-, 
and  had  his  leg  shattered. 


In  Jime,  1776,  the  assembly  instructed  its  representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  "  give  their  assent  to  a  Declaration 
of  Independence.**  The  Connecticut  signers  of  the  great 
document  of  July  4th,  1776,  were  Roger  Sherman,  Sam- 
uel Huntington,  William  Williams  and  Oliver  Wolcott, 
two  of  whom,  Huntington  and  Wolcott,  were  afterwards 
governors  of  tiie  State. 

In  August,  1776,  Putnam  commanded  the  Americans  in 
the  battle  of  Long  Island,  a  defeat  for  which  the  latest 
and  most  careM  writers  on  the  subject,  acquit  him  of 
the  responsibility. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  Nathan  Hale,  a  gallant 
young  officer  of  a  Connecticut  regiment,  a  native  of 
Coventry,  but  21  years  old  at  this  time,  met  the  sad  fate 
of  a  spy,  owing  to  his  capture  by  the  British,  while  re- 
turning from  their  camp  on  Long  Island,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  by  Washington  to  procure  intelligence  and 
plans  of  the  enemy's  works,  in  which  he  had  entirely 
succeeded.  The  story  of  his  brutal  execution,  denied 
both  a  Bible  and  clergy,  and  of  these  memorable  words 
of  his,  *'  I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for 
my  country,"  has  enrolled  his  name  among  heroes  as  the 
young  mart}T  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  April,  1777,  Grov.  Tryon,  Tory  governor  of  New 
Yoric,  raided  into  Connecticut,  burned  a  portion  of  Dan- 
buiy,  and,  when  his  troops  were  attacked  on  their  re- 
treat by  Gen.  Wooster  with  a  small  force,  repulsed  their 
assaults.  Gen.  Wooster  being  shot  and  killed.  Arnold, 
who  conm[ianded  another  detachment  of  Americans,  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  similar  fate,  his  horse  being  shot  under 
him ;  yet  he  succeeded  in  harassing  Trjon's  retreat  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  latter  lost  170  of  his  men,  killed 
and  wounded. 

May  21st,  Col.  Meigs,  with  200  men,  retaliated  for 
Tryon's  visit  by  a  raid  in  boats  from  New  Haven  to  Sag 
Harbor,  Long  Island,  where  they  burned  13  British  ves- 
sels, captured  90  prisoners,  and  returned  scathless. 

This  year  Arnold  was  made  a  major-general,  and  did 
splendid  service  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga. 

In  February,  1 779,  Tryon  made  another  raid  over  the 
border.  Putnam  tried  to  stop  him,  at  Greenwich,  with  a 
few  old  field-pieces  and  sixty  men,  but  seeing  that  his 
position  could  be  easily  flanked,  galloped  off  to  Stamford 
for  reinforcements,  taking  the  famous  ride  down  the  rug- 
ged hill  of  Horseneck,  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
which  has  but  lately  been  appropriately  celebrated  at 
Greenwich, 

July  5th,  1799,  a  British  fleet  landed  3,000  troops  at 
the  entrance  of  New  Haven  harbor,  who  after  a  stem 
resistance  fix>m  the  few  patriots  that  could  hastily  be 
gathered,  burned  a  number  of  stores  and  private  houses, 
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pillaged  others,  murdered  several  prisoners,  and  insulted 
and  stabbed  Rev.  Dr.  Daggett,  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, who  was  only  spared  at  the  intercession  of  a  Tory 
guide  of  the  British,  who  had  been  an  old  pupil  of  the 
Doctor,  who,  for  his  part,  told  his  captors  that  he  should 
take  arms  against  them  whenever  opportunit}^  offered. 
The  British  embarked  on  the  Cth,  but  on  the  8th  landed 
at  Fairfield,  where  thej'  plundered  and  burned  the  vil- 
lage to  ashes,  inflicting  the  same  fate  on  Norwalk  on  the 
11th. 

In  1780,  Benedict  Arnold  turned  traitor  to  his  country', 
and  in  September,  1781,  appeared  off  New  London  with 
a  British  fleet  of  24  ships.  Capturing  the  city  and  Fort 
Trumbull,  on  the  6th  of  September,  with  little  difficulty, 
a  portion  of  his  force  attacked  Fort  Griswold,  on  the 
Groton  bank  of  the  Thames  River,  which  was  n^ost 
bravely  defended  by  Col.  Lcd^ard  and  the  Americans 
under  his  command.  Overpowered  at  last  by  the  greatly 
superior  number  of  the  enem^-,  who  were  pouring  into  the 
fort,  Ledyard  surrendered,  but  was  brutally  murdered  with 
his  own  sword  by  the  British  oflUcer  to  whom  he  gave 
it  up.  Eighty-five  Americans  were  killed  in  the  assault, 
whose  bravery  is  commemorated  bj'  a  handsome  granite 
monument  127  feet  high,  which  was  erected  close  by  the 
fort  in  1830.  In  New  London,  05  dwellings  and  80 
other  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  damage  done 
to  the  extent  of  $500,000. 

A  native  of  Norwich,  which  is  but  14  miles  from  New 
London,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Arnold  has 
ever  been  especially  execrated  in  Connecticut,  that  once 
had  high  hopes  of  him. 

This  was  the  last  action  of  the  Revolution  on  Con- 
necticut soil,  and  the  State  eagerly  welcomed  the  honor- 
able peace  and  independence  that  followed  the  surrender 
of  Comwallis  in  October,  1781. 

Connecticut  came  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war  with 
an  untarnished  reputatipn,  and,  as  appears  fk)m  the 
Silas  Deane  correspondence,  in  the  files  of  the  State 
Historical  Societ}',  and  other  sources,  with  the  reputation 
of  having  a  model  governor,  and  a  constitution  that  was 
"  superior  to  any  other,"  and  which  served  a  high  pur- 
pose in  furnishing  a  pattern  for  that  soon  adopted  for 
the  nation. 

At  the  convention  that  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  1787,  the  Connecticut  delegates  were 
Roger  Sherman,  Oliver  Ellsworth  (later  chief  justice  of 
the  United  States),  and  William  S.  Johnson.  Originally 
a  poor  shoemaker,  Roger  Sherman  won  such  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  statesman,  that  it  is  his  statue,  with  that  of 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  that  Connecticut  has  put  up  in  the 
national  Capitol,  ''as  the  two  of  her  deceased  citizens 


illustrious  for  theii-  historic  renown,  or  for  distinguished 
civil  or  military  services " ;  while,  as  j-et,  these  are  the 
only  two  statesmen  whose  statues  also  ornament  the  new 
State  Capitol  at  Hartford.  So  successful  were  Sherman 
and  Ellsworth  in  their  effbrts  at  harmonizing  and  com- 
promising the  varied  and  dissenting  elements  in  the 
convention  that  adopted  the  constitution,  that  no  less  an 
authorit}'  than  John  C.  Calhoun  has  said  that  it  is  to 
these  two  men  and  Judge  Patterson  of  New  Jersey  that 
'*  we  are  indebted  for  the  National  Government."  Con- 
necticut ratified  the  constitution  in  January,  1788. 

Gov.  Trumbull,  who  retired  in  1784  and  died  in  1785, 
was  succeeded  as  chief  magistrate  by  Matthew  Griswold, 
who  had  been  lieutenant-governor  for  fifteen  years.  Ho 
in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1786  by  Samuel  Huntington, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration,  who  governed 
until  1706.  It  was  during  these  administrations  that 
national  parties  began  to  take  fixed  shape  throughout 
the  countr}',  the  masses  of  Connecticut  folk  and  the 
governors  being  stanch  Federalists. 

In  1796,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Sr.,  became  governor,  to  be 
succeeded  in  1798  by  Jonathan  Trumbull,  a  son  of 
"  Brother  Jonathan,"  who  continued  to  be  chosen  till 
Ids  death  in  August,  1809.  Early  in  that  year  President 
Jefferson  called  upon  Gov.  Trumbull  to  designate  special 
officers  of  militia,  upon  whom  the  United  States  customs 
collectors  could  rely  for  aid  in  carrying  out  the  Enforcing 
Act,  which  was  designed  to  put  in  force  the  celebrated 
' '  Embargo,"  of  Jefferson's  administration.  The  governor 
declined  to  comply,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had 
overstepped  its  authority,  and  called  a  session  of  the 
Legislature,  which  adopted  a  protest  to  Congress  against 
the  embargo,  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  repeal 
thereof  in  February,  1809. 

In  1812,  Roger  Griswold,  a  son  of  the  first  Gov. 
Griswold,  who  was  then  governor,  adopted  a  similar 
course  when  called  upon  to  furnish  detachments  of  the 
State  militia  to  Maj.  Gen.  Dearborn  for  serAice  in  the 
war  justi  declared  against  Great  Britain.  He  based  his 
non-compliance  with  the  President's  request  upon  the 
grounds,  that  the  constitutional  contingency  in  which  the 
militia  of  the  State  could  be  called  into  the  Federal 
service  did  not  exist,  and,  moreover,  that  the  militia 
could  not  be  constrained  to  serve  under  other  than  their 
own  officers,  except  under  the  President  of  the  United 
States  personally  in  the  field.  Gov.  Griswold's  position 
was  sustained  by  his  council,  and  by  the  large  Federal 
majority  in  the  State. 

In  1813,  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur,  with  his  little 
fleet  of  American  vessels,  was  blockaded  in  New  Lon- 
don Harbor  and  the  river  Thames,  and  so  closely  watched 
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by  the  British  that,  in  his  vexation  at  being  unable  to 
get  out  at  sea,  the  commodore  charged  that  ^^blue 
lights"  had  been  burned  by  the  Federalists  on  the  shores 
of  the  harbor  to  advise  the  enemy  when  he  sought  to  run 
the  blockade,  com]^>clling  him  to  abandon  the  project. 
This  story  was  long  used  to  stigmatize  the  anti-war 
party  as  "Connecticut  blue-light  Federalists":  but 
neither  the  gallant,  but  hasty  sailor,  nor  any  one  since 
his  day,  has  been  able  to  substantiate  the  charge. 

April  7, 1814,  a  detachment  of  200  sailors  and  marines 
from  the  British  fleet  off  New  London,  made  an  expedi- 
tion up  the  Connecticut  River  to  Essex,  where  they 
burned  some  25  vessels,  destroying  some  $200,000  of 
property. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  Capt.  Hardy  of  the  blockading 
fleet,  with  flve  of  his  vessels,  began  a  bombardment  of 
Stonington,  which  continued  some  48  hours,  but  was 
so  bravely  resisted  by  a  small  force  of  militia,  gathered 
behind  a  little  battery  of  three  guns,  that  he  finally 
retired  with  damaged  ships,  and  a  loss  of  75  men  killed 
and  wounded,  while  the  Americans  had  none  killed,  and 
only  six  wounded. 

Dec.  15,  1814,  the  New  England  discontent  with  the 
war  came  to  a  focus  in  the  "  Hartford  Convention," 
whereat  26  delegates,  appointed  by  the  New  England 
legislatures,  assembled  together.  After  a  session  of  20 
days,  the  convention  adjourned,  having  adopted  a  report 
making  a  respectful  protest  against  certain  acts  of  Con- 
gress in  originating  and  carr3ing  on  the  war.  This 
protest  was  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts,  but  was  rendered  useless  by  the 
conclusion  of  peace  Feb.  17,  1815. 

The  return  of  peace  not  onlj^  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  war,  but,  in  a  short  time,  to  the  old 
Federal  party  that  had  held  continuous  sway  in  the 
State;  and  in  1817  Oliver  Wolcott,  2d,  son  of  the  last 
Gov.  Wolcott,  was  elected  governor  by  a  combination 
of  the  opposition  elements.  In  1818  the  same  combina- 
tion elected  a  legislature  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
convention,  which  was  speedily  called,  met  in  August, 
and  formed  a  constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
people  in  October.  Under  this  constitution,  with  but 
few  amendments,  the  State  is  still  governed.  It  is  no 
light  tribute  to  the  value  of  the  charter  obtained  bj'  John 
Winthrop,  that  the  Colony  and  State  had  needed  no 
other  constitution  for  150  years,  and  that  the  present 
constitution  is  based  in  the  main  upon  that  old  charter, 
but  few  changes  being  necessary  even  in  the  direction  of 
wider  religious  toleration  and  sufftrage. 

The  most  important  of  recent  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution of  1818,  beside  such  as  conform  to  changes  in 


the  Federal  Constitution,  is  that  of  1875,  extending  the 
governor's  term  to  two  years.  Another  amendment  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  people  providing  for  biennial 
sessions  of  the  legislature  was  defeated. 

In  1824,  the  institution  now  known  as  Trinity  College 
was  started  at  Hartford,  under  control  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  In  1872  the  college  grounds  were 
sold  to  the  State  for  $600,000,  as  a  site  for  the  new 
Capitol  building,  and  a  new  location,  a  mile  south,  pur- 
cliased  for  the  college,  where  fine  buildings  of  Portland 
freestone  have  been  erected  for  its  use. 

In  1831,  Wesleyan  University,  the  oldest  and  best 
known  American  college  under  control  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  oiganized  at  Middletown,  where 
it  now  occupies  a  number  of  handsome  buildings  on  a 
commanding  knoll. 

In  1847,  Connecticut  fhmished  a  company  for  the  New 
England  regiment  in  the  Mexican  war,  a  regiment  of 
which  Thomas  H.  Seymour  of  Hartford  returned  as 
colonel,  ha>'ing  distinguished  himself  in  the  war.  He 
was  subsequently  (1850-54)  governor  of  the  State. 

Connecticut  continued*  greatly  to  increase  and  prosper 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Bebellion  in  18G1. 
This  event  found  in  the  governor's  chair  William  A. 
Buckingham  of  Norwich,  who,  like  his  great  prototype, 
Trumbull,  was  a  native  of  Lebanon.  Fortunate  it  was 
for  the  State  that  this  courtly.  Christian  gentleman,  of 
devoted  patriotism,  undeviating  integrity,  great  generosity 
and  large  wealth  was  at  its  helm.  It  was  in  great 
measure  owing  to  him  that  Connecticut  was  among  the 
fii'st  to  get  her  troops  to  the  front,  that  her  regiments 
were,  as  a  rule,  admirably  officered,  that  her  soldiers  never 
lacked  attention  fh>m  the  State  duiing  his  term  of 
office,  as  the  writer  can  testify  from  personal  experience. 
The  total  number  of  men  credited  to  the  State  during  the 
whole  war  was  54,882,  which,  reduced  to  a  three  years' 
standing  (the  terms  of  enlistment  varj-ing  a  little), 
equals  48,181,  an  excess  of  7,000  over  its  quota,  of  whom 
but  2G3  were  drafted  men.  As  Trumbull  was  the  friend 
of  Washington,  so  Buckingham  was  a  tried  and  trusted 
friend  of  President  Lincoln. 

The  Connecticut  troops  raised  during  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  consisted  of  28  regiments  of  infantry  (two 
colored),  two  of  heavy  artillery,  a  regiment  and  squadron 
of  cavalry,  and  three  light  batteries.  These  were  so  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  Union  armies,  that  there  was 
hardly  a  battle  of  moment  during  the  war  in  which  Con- 
necticut troops  were  not  engaged,  and  some  of  the 
infantry  regiments,  notably  the  7th,  8th,  10th,  11th,  14th, 
ICth  and  21st,  had  a  list  of  battles  to  show  at  its  close 
rarely  ever  equalled  in  the  same  space  of  time.     To 
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enumerate  these  battles,  or  to  specify  instances  where 
Connecticut  men  distinguished  themselves  therein,  would 
be  to  write  a  history  of  the  war  for  which  we  have  no 
space.  In  the  navy,  too,  which  was  presided  over  during 
the  whole  contest  by  a  Connecticut  man,  Gideon  WeUes, 
who  was  throughout  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  Connecticut  won  new  glory  and 
renown. 

A  few  of  the  more  prominent  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  who  were  sons  of  Connecticut,  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  contest,  were  Gens.  L3'on,  Sedgwick  and  Mans- 
field, Admiral  Foote  and  Capt.  Ward.  The  following- 
named  attained  distinction  and  the  rank  of  general 
officers  in  the  volunteer  service,  in  nearly  every  instance 
winning  their  rank  by  hard  and  gallant  field  service: 
H.  G.  Wright,  J.  A.  Mower,  A.  H.  Terry,  R.  O.  Tyler, 
H.  W.  Birge,  H.  W.  Benham,  J.  R.  Hawley,  R.  S. 
Mackenzie,  II.  L.  Abbot,  Alex.  Shailer,  A.  S.  Williams, 
J.  W.  Ripley,  Daniel  Tyler,  W.  S.  Ketchum,  O.  S. 
Ferry,  H.  W.  Wessells,  H.  D.  Terry,  Edward  Harland, 
II.  B.  Carrington,  A.  C.  Harding  and  L.  P.  Bradley. 

At  home  the  State  nobly  sustained  its  grand  and  good 
governor,  and  its  legislatures  never  faltered  in  voting 
men  and  money  in  response  to  every  call  he  made  upon 
them. 

In  May,  1866,  Grov.  Buckingham's  last  term  expired, 
he  relhsing  longer  service  now  that  the  war  had  ended. 
He  was  succeeded  as  governor  by  G^n.  Joseph  R. 
Hawley,  who  had  won  his  way  up  fh)m  captain  to  general 
in  the  volunteer  service,  and  has,  since  the  war,  won  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  Republican  statesmen  of 
his  day,  and  as  president  of  the  Centennial  Commission 
of  1876.  Gov.  Buckingham  was  elected  a  U.  S.  senator 
from  Connecticut  in  1868,  and  died  while  holding  that 
office  in  1875.  Gov.  Hawley's  successors  in  office  have 
been  James  E.  English,  Marshall  Jewell,  Charles  R. 
Ingersoll,  Richard  D.  Hubbard,  and  the  present  incum- 
bent, Charles  B.  Andrews.  To  Gov.  Hubbard,  con- 
fessedly one  of  the  first  statesmen  and  lawyers,  as  he  is 
one  of  the  first  orators  in  the  country,  is  due  the  credit 
of  many  reforms  in  the  legislative  and  legal  practice  of 
the  State,  all  in  the  line  of  retrenchment,  reform  and 
simplification  of  methods.  As  he  served  but  a  single 
term  of  two  years,  much  of  the  work  that  he  began  falls 
upon  his  successor,  who,  although  of  another  political 
party,  has  shown  such  zeal  and  judgment  in  the  same 
direction,  that  it  is  clearly  evident  that  in  Gov.  Andrews, 
the  State  has  added  another  to  its  long  list  of  distin- 
guished and  able  governors. 

Connecticut  has  an  area  of  4,750  square  miles.  Its 
population  in  1870  was  537,454.     It  is  bounded  on  the 


east  by  Rhode  Island,  north  by  Massachusetts,  west  by 
New  York,  south  by  Long  Island  Sound.  Its  climate  is 
changeable  but  healthful ;  its  soil,  especially  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  good,  but,  as  a  whole,  best 
adapted  for  grass  growing.  Its  woods  are  abundant  and 
valuable,  while  its  fiiiits  are  excellent  and  plentiM.  To- 
bacco is  extensively  raised,  especially  in  Hartford  County 
along  the  Connecticut  River,  and  has  in  years  past  been 
a  most  profitable  crop,  though  at  the  low  prices  which 
have  prevailed  since  1873,  it  has  been  much  less  so  than 
of  old. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are  varied  and 
extensive,  the  most  valuable  quarries  being  those  of  red 
sandstone  or  freestone,  found  in  abundance  at  Portland 
on  the  Connecticut.  At  Canaan  is  found  the  white 
marble  of  which  the  new  State  House  is  built ;  at  Bolton, 
a  micaceous  slate,  usefhl  for  fiagging ;  while  at  Salisbury 
and  Kent,  iron  ore  is  found  in  such  abundance,  that  iron 
production  has  become  the  chief  interest  of  that  section 
of  the  State.  Granite  and  limestone  are  also  abundant 
in  various  sections,  and  of  excellent  quality ;  while  cobalt, 
feldspar  and  copper  are  found  in  lesser  quantity,  with  clay 
in  abundance  for  bricks. 

But  it  is  in  manufacturing  that  the  State  is  pre- 
eminent, the  proverbial  ingenuity  of  the  Connecticut 
Yankee,  which  has  been  satirized  in  the  m^lhical  wooden 
nutmeg,  winning  most  of  its  triumphs  in  this  sphere  of 
action.  The  reports  of  the  patent  office  for  1872  showed 
the  proportion  of  patents  granted  to  Connecticut  to  be  in 
excess  of  those  of  any  other  State,  being  one  to  every 
829  inhabitants.  Clocks,  India-rubber  goods,  and  car- 
riages have  been  for  years  among  the  principal  produc- 
tions. The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufac- 
tures in  1870  was  over  $95,000,000,  woollen  goods, 
cotton .  goods  and  carriages  being  the  chief  productions. 
Insurance  and  banking  employ  much  of  the  capital  of  the 
State,  Hartford  being  especially  interested  therein,  and 
famed  all  over  the  world  for  the  number  and  strength  of 
its  life  and  fire  insurance  companies  of  large  assets. 

The  common-school  system  of  the  State  has  been  per- 
fected in  recent  years  to  such  an  extent  that  95  per  cent, 
of  the  children  of  the  school  age  are  school  attendants, 
and,  as  a  result,  but  19,680  of  its  inhabitants  were 
reported  as  illiterate  in  1870. 

The  State  possesses  a  "  school  fhnd  "  of  $2,019,000, 
the  principal  of  the  fund  being  derived  from  the  sale  of 
its  so-called  "  Connecticut  Reserve  "  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Ohio,  in  1786,  for  $1,200,000.  This  ''Reserve" 
consisted  of  3,300,000  acres  of  land,  received  by  Con- 
necticut at  the  time  of  its  cession  to  the  general  govern- 
ment of  its  share  of  vacant  lands  in  the  unoccupied 
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territory  of  the  West.  The  State  granted  500,000  acres 
of  this  reserve  to  such  of  the  citizens  of  New  London, 
Groton,  Fairfield,  Norwalk  and  Danbury  as  had  suffered 
from  British  depredations  during  the  war,  and  sold  the 
balance.  The  high  schools  of  most  of  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  fit  pupils  for  college  or  business  life,  while  the 
universities  within  its  borders  send  forth  graduates  all 
over  the  world. 

In  literature,  theology  and  science  the  State  has  always 
maintained  a  high  reputation,  giving  to  the  world,  or 
claiming  as  residents,  such  poets  as  Trumbull,  Percival, 
Brainard,  Halleck  and  Stedman ;  such  philologists  as  Noah 
Webster  and  J.  Hammond  Trumbull ;  such  theologians 
as  Horace  Bushnell,  Leonard  Bacon  and  Noah  Porter ; 
such  antiquarian  students  and  historians  as  C.  J.  Hoad- 
ley ;  such  writers  on  edudttional  topics  as  Henry  Barn- 
ard; such  political  economists  as  Theodore  Woolsey, 
D.  A.  Wells  and  W.  G.  Sumner ;  such  writers  of  fiction 
and  essayists  as  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  Donald  G.  Mitchell  and  Samuel  L.  Clemens 
(Mark  Twain) ,  and  many  others ;  and  in  science,  the 
elder  Silliman,  Clarence  King,  and  many  more. 

In  legal  circles  such  names  as  Ellsworth,  Waite,  (the 
present  chief  Justice  is  of  Connecticut  birth) ,  Gould, 
Goddard,  Storrs,  Seymour,  Waldo,  and  many  others 
have  been  famous ;  while  at  the  bar,  a  ver}"  long  array  of 
men  of  talent  coidd  be  named.  Of  living  members  of 
the  profession  who  have  attained  more  than  local  fame 


are  Hubbaixl  and  Robinson  of  Hartford,  Harrison  and 
Ingersoll  of  New  Haven,  Seymour  of  Litchfield,  and 
Halsey  of  Norwich. 

Of  orators  there  is  also  a  long  array,  including  such 
names  as  Sherman,  Griswold,  Baldwin,  Deming,  Stuart, 
Harrison  and  Hubbard. 

In  art,  Col.  John  Trumbull  of  Connecticut  was  the  finest 
painter  of  the  Revolutionary  era,  and  Fred.  E.  Church 
ranks  among  the  first  to-day.  But  to  enumerate  the  dis- 
tinguished sons  of  Connecticut  is  beyond  our  limits. 


The  early  settlers  of  Connecticut  were  men  of  educa- 
tion and  enterprise,  as  well  as  of  character  and  pietj-. 
Hooker  at  Hartford,  and  Davenport  at  New  Haven, 
meant  to  implant  free  commonwealths  of  God-serving 
people.  The  seed  they  planted  brought  forth  such  fhiit 
that  the  distinguishing  name  of  the  State  has  long  been 
"  Land  of  Steady  Habits." 

Its  State  seal,  which  has  been  in  use  with  but  slight 
modification  since  1656,  bears,  *^  Argent,  three  vines 
supported  and  fruited ; "  with  the  legend,  *^  Qui  transtulit 
sustinet"  —  "lie  who  transplanted  will  sustain.''  In 
this  faith  the  citizens  of  the  State  have  seen  their  grand 
old  Conunonwealth  increase  and  prosper  year  by  year ; 
in  this  faith  they  fought  French  and  Indians,  Mother 
England  herself,  and  treason  against  the  Union.  So  long 
as  loyalty  to  this  motto  inspires  her  people,  so  long  may 
they  hope  for  prosperit}'. 
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F  AIRFIELD     COUNTY. 


BY  WILLIAM  KNAPP. 


It  wae  six  years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  Rock,  19  years  before  the  first  frame  house  was 
erected  at  Windsor  in  Connecticut,  and  about  23  years 
before  we  have  any  knowledge  of  Europeans  setting  foot 
on  the  soil  of  the  State  west  of  the  Housatonic  River  in 
what  is  now  Fairfield  County,  that  the  adventurous 
Adrian  Block,  a  Dutch  explorer,  sailed  into  Long  Island 
Sound  from  the  little  settlement  of  his  own  countrymen 
on  Manhattan  Island,  comprising  only  about  four  houses, 
in  his  ship  of  state,  the  "  Restless,"  and  made  the  dis- 
covery of  the  shores  of  Fairfield  County ;  first  observing 
the  Norwalk  Islands,  which  he  named  the  Archipelagoes, 
and  then  sailing  to  the  mouth  of  the  Housatonic  River, 
its  eastern  boundary,  which  he  named  the  river  of  the 
Red  Mountain ;  and  thus,  as  early  as  the  year  1614,  this 
county  and  the  Connecticut  River,  and  the  entire  coast 
of  the  State,  for  the  first  time  became  known  to  a 
race  of  beings  different  fh)m  the  aborigines.  The 
first  knowledge  of  the  desirable  situation  and  great 
natural  advantages  of  this  county  for  fhture  settlements 
was  obtained  by  the  English  colonists  while  pursuing 
the  retreating  Pequot  Indians  westward  to  the  ^^  great 
swamp  "  in  the  present  town  of  Fairfield,  where,  July 
13,  1637,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought.  In  a  short 
period  of  time  thereafter  the  formation  of  settlements 
aad  towns  first  commenced. 

In  1689,  Mr.  Ludlow,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Windsor, 
who  was  at  the  Indian  swamp  fight  about  two  years 
before,  when  he  became  most  favorably  impressed  with 
the  locality,  conunenced  a  settlement  at  Fairfield,  called 
Unquowa  by  the  natives.  He  brought  about  ten  families 
with  him,  and  settlers  Joined  them  firom  Watertown  and 
Concord,  Mass.  The  territory  was  generall}-  inirchased 
of  the  natives ;  and  the  settlers  soon  formed  a  township 
and  came  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Connecticut 
Colony.  The  same  year  Mr.  Fairchild  came  from  Eng- 
land and  purchased  a  plantation  at  Stratford,  comprising 
Pequonnock  and  Cupheag,  as  they  were  known  by  the 
Indians,  situated  between  Fairfield  and  tlic  Housatonic 
River;  and  settlements  were  commenced  immediately, 
although  William  Judson  is  said  to  have  settled  here  in 
1638,  and  to  have  erected  a  stone  house.     John  and 


William  Eustice  and  Samuel  Hawley  came  ftom  Rox- 
bury,  and  Joseph  Judson  and  Timothy  Wilcoxson  fh^m 
Concord,  Mass.  A  few  years  later  Samuel  Wells  came 
from  Wethersfield,  and  others  fix)m  Boston.  The  first 
clergyman  at  this  place  was  Adam  Blackman,  an  eminent 
and  greatly  beloved  preacher,  formerly  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  came  directly  from  Derbyshire.  Many  of 
his  admirers  followed  him  to  these  shores,  declaring  that 
"  thy  people  shall  be  our  people  and  thy  God  our  God." 

On  this  early  settled  territory,  and  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  Bridgeport,  the  third  city  in  size 
and  importance  in  the  State,  has  sprung  into  existence. 
The  exact  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  settlement 
in  this  latter  locality  seems  to  bo  Hi  doubt ;  but,  in  1650 
it  is  evident  that  a  few  families  were  residing  in  this 
section  on  Toilsome  Hill,  where  Capt.  David  Sherman,  a 
leader  in  matters  of  church  and  state,  was  bom  and 
resided ;  and  that,  although  the  population  has  changed 
in  locality,  this  was  the  germ  of  the  fhture  city.  In 
1694  a  parish  was  formed  named  Fairfield  Village.  In 
1701  Fairfield  Village  was  named  Stratfield  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court;  and,  after  a  period  of  75  years  contained 
only  about  1,000  inhabitants.  With  the  gradual  increase 
in  population,  the  business  began  to  centre  at  the  head 
of  tide-water,  and  down  the  harix)r  or  river  east  of 
Golden  Hill,  and  somewhat  on  the  east  side  of  Pequon- 
nock River  in  the  town  of  Stratford,  when  it  was  named 
Newfield.  In  1765  the  present  Main  Street  of  the  city 
was  merely  a  cart-path,  and  there  was  a  small  ferry 
to  the  point  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor.  In  1820 
Newfield  proper  contained  only  about  800  inhabitants. 
This  place  became  an  incorporated  borough  in  the  year 
1800,  and  was  then  named  Bridgeport,  although,  as  a 
town,  it  had  no  legal  existence  until  1821,  when  a  tract 
of  territory  of  about  ten  square  miles  on  the  harbor  and 
river  was  organized  as  a  town,  then  containing  not  far 
from  1,700  inhabitants.  The  borough  was  organized 
under  a  city  charter  in  1836,  with  a  population  of  about 
3,400. 

The  next  section  of  the  county  occupied  by  whites, 
after  the  territory  covered  by  Fairfield  and  Stratford, 
was  Stamford,  the  Indian  name  of  which  was  Rippowams. 
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Capt.  Nathaniel  Turner  made  the  purchase  of  the  place 
of  the  Indians  for  the  New  Haven  Colony,  for  the  con- 
sideration generally  of  a  dozen  each  of  coats,  hoes, 
hatchets  and  knives,  two  kettles  and  four  fathom  of  white 
wampum.  In  the  latter  part  of  1641  about  35  families 
had  made  this  their  place  of  residence ;  and  the  next 
year,  John  Whitmore  and  Mr.  Mitchel  were  admitted 
members  of  the  General  Court  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony,  from  the  new  plantation,  when  it  received  its 
present  name.  The  first  minister  at  this  place  was 
Richard  Denton. 

The  town  of  Greenwich  was  purchased  of  the  natives 
in  the  year  1640  by  Robert  Feaks  and  Daniel  Patrick, 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  adhere  to  the  New 
Haven  Colony ;  but  New  Amsterdam,  in  the  New  Neth- 
erlands Colony,  was  so  near,  and  its  influence  so  potent, 
that  the  purchasers  betraj'ed  the  confidence  of  the 
Colony,  and  commenced  the  settlement  under  the  Dutch 
government,  in  which  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
acquiesced.  The  unfriendly  relations  between  the  In- 
dians in  these  parts  and  the  Dutch,  and  their  intrusions 
upon  the  settlers,  whose  lands  were  their  frequent  and 
bloody  battle-fields,  were  undoubtedly  the  chief  reasons 
why,  in  the  year  1657,  they  freely  yielded  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  New  Haven  Colony.  The  dividing  line 
between  the  States  of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  as 
fixed  in  1664,  brought  the  plantation  of  Rye  into  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut,  and  that  town  was  admitted  to 
the  jurisdiction  in  1665 ;  but  in  1683,  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  colonies  at  Greenwich  was  so  changed  as 
to  leave  it  nearly  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  authentic  settlement  of  Norwalk  was  in  the 
year  1651,  although  it  is  quite  probable  that  there  were 
some  scattering  inhabitants  hero  the  year  before,  and 
most  likely  some  in  1640,  after  Mr.  Roger  Ludlow  of 
Fairfield  purchased  the  eastern  part  of  the  place  of  the 
Norwalk  Indians  on  the  26th  of  February  of  that  year, 
as  worded  in  the  deed,  "  from  the  sea  a  daj-'s  walk  into 
the  country."  In  April  of  the  year  1640,  Capt.  Patrick 
purchased  two  islands  and  the  meadows  and  uplands  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Norwalk  River  "  as  far  up  in  the 
country  as  an  Indian  can  go  in  a  da}'^  from  sun  rising  to 
sun  setting."  In  June,  1650,  Nathan  EI3',  Richard 
Olmsted  and  others,  obtained  liberty  from  the  Connecti- 
cut Colony  to  commence  a  plantation  at  Norwalk,  and 
secured  a  deed  of  the  territory  from  the  Indians  Feb.  15, 
1651 ;  and  in  September,  1651,  the  General  Court  organ- 
ized it  into  a  town.  Thomas  Hanford  was  the  first  min- 
ister at  this  place.  The  name  of  the  town  was  derived 
from  the  Norwalk  River,  although  there  is  a  common 
tl-adition  that  it  was  taken  from  the  day's  "  North- walk" 


which  fixed  Ihe  northern  boundary  in  the  Indian  deeds. 
The  surnames  of  Benedict,  RajTnond,  Fitch,  Lockwood, 
Betts  and  seme  others  of  the  first  settlers,  are  quite 
common  in  the  city  and  town  at  the  present  day.  Nor- 
walk ^as  made  a  borough  in  1836,  and  the  village  of 
Old  Well,  named  from  an  ancient  well  where  vesseb 
were  supplied  with  water,  was  incorporated  into  a  cit}' 
in  1868,  and  named  South  Norwalk  two  years  after- 
ward. 

In  1 684,  a  settlement  at  Danbury  called  Pahquioque  b}- 
the  Indians,  or  Paquiage  in  the  Colony  records,  was 
commenced.  The  pioneer  settlers  were  Thomas  Taylor, 
Francis  Bushnell,  Thomas  Bamum  and  others,  who  were 
mostly  from  Norwalk.  Dr.  Wood  and  Josiah  Starr 
came  from  Long  Island,  and  Joseph  Mj'gatt  came  soon 
after  from  Hartford ;  and  men  of  the  name  of  Picket, 
Knapp  and  Wildman  were  among  the  earliest  settlers, 
many  of  whose  names  are  still  quite  common  in  the 
town.  The  settlement  was  called  Danbuiy^  from  a  vil- 
lage in  Essex,  Eng.,  and  it  was  laid  out  six  miles  square. 
The  town  patent,  from  the  General  Court,  was  given  in 
1702,  and  it  was  made  a  borough  in  1822.  The  Rev. 
Seth  Shove,  probably  ordained  in  1696,  was  the  first 
minister. 

The  next  section  occupied  by  the  English  settlers  was 
at  Pootatuck,  the  Indian  name  of  Newtown.     In  M&y, 

1708,  several  persons  petitioned  the  General  Court,  or 
Assembly,  as  it  began  to  be  called,  for  a  committee  to 
survey  the  land  and  consider  what  number  of  inhabitants 
the  tract  would  accommodate,  and  determine  where  the 
settlement  shoidd  be  ;  and  in  1711,  the  town  was  incor- 
porated. 

The  town  of  Ridgefield  was  purchased  of  the  Indians 
in  1 708  by  John  Baldwin  and  others,  and  a  second  pur- 
chase was  made  of  the  natives  in  1715.     In  October, 

1709,  Maj.  Peter  Burr  of  Fairfield,  John  Copp  of  Nor- 
walk, and  Josiah  Starr  of  Danbury  reported  a  sur- 
vey of  the  tract  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
grant  of  the  town  was  then  made ;  but  the  patent  was 
not  signed  till  the  year  1714.  After  the  Assembly,  in 
1714,  gave  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  the  right  to  settle 
an  orthodox  minister,  it  is  probable  that  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Ilawley  became  the  first  settled  minister  at  this  place. 

Several  inhabitants  of  Fairfield  secured  a  grant  of 
the  present  town  of  New  Fairfield  in  1707.  The  terri- 
tory was  purchased  of  the  natives  in  1729,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  settled  until  the  next  3'ear.  It 
was  organized  as  a  town  in  1740.  The  boundary  line 
between  New  York  and  Connecticut  on  the  western  limit 
of  this  town  was  settled  in  1731,  when,  for  lands  on  the 
Sound,  the  section  known  as  Oblong  was  granted  to 
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New  York.     The  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Benajah 
Case,  ordained  in  1742. 

In  1761,  a  township  which  is  said  to  have  been  named 
Reading,  after  Col.  John  Read,  one  of  the  early  settlers, 
was  incorporated  and  taken  principally  from  the  old  town 
of  Fairfield. 

Weston,  originally  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Fairfield, 
was  granted  town  privileges  in  1787,  about  60  years 
after  the  locality  was  first  settled. 

Brookfield,  originally  a  part  of  New  Milford,  Dan- 
bury,  and  Newtown,  and  known  as  the  society  of  New- 
bury, was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1788.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  named  after  its  first  minister,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Brooks,  who  was  ordained  Sept.  28, 1758,  when 
the  church  was  formed. 

Huntington,  comprising  the  parishes  of  Ripton  and 
New  Stratford  in  Stratford,  was  created  a  town  in  1789. 
The  Rev.  Jcdcdiah  Mills,  ordained  in  1724,  was  probably 
the  first  clergyman. 

Trumbull,  a  part  of  the  old  town  of  Stratford,  was 
organized  in  the  year  1798. 

New  Canaan  was  formerly  Canaan  parish  in  Norwalk 
and  Stamford,  and  was  made  a  separate  town  in  1801. 
The  parish  had  existed  since  1731,  when  the  Rev.  John 
Eells  of  Milford  became  the  first  minister. 

Sherman  was  made  a  town  in  1802,  and  was  formed 
from  the  north  part  of  New  Fairfield ;  and  Wilton  was 
also  incorporated  the  same  year,  having  formerly  been  a 
society  in  Norwalk  from  the  year  1726. 

The  year  before  Bridgeport  was  given  town  privileges, 
Darien,  in  the  j'ear  1820,  was  taken  from  Stamford  and 
made  a  town,  having  before  been  known  as  the  Middle- 
sex parish. 

Monroe,  formerly  the  parish  of  New  Stratford  in 
Huntington,  was  formed  into  a  town  in  1823. 

Westport,  on  the  Saugatuck  River,  was  foimerly  a  part 
of  Fairfield,  Norwalk  and  Weston,  and  was  granted  town 
powers  in  1835. 

Easton,  formerly  a  parish  with  Weston  in  the  town  of 
Fairfield,  was  taken  from  the  eastern  part  of  Weston, 
and  made  a  town  in  1845  ;  and  Bethel,  the  23d  and  the 
last  town  fonned  in  the  county,  was  incorporated  in 
1855,  having  been  a  portion  of  Danburj-. 

The  county  was  constituted  in  the  year  1666,  and 
Fairfield  was  made  the  shire  town.  Bridgeport,  however, 
was  given  that  honor  about  the  year  1854.  Danbury  was 
created  a  half  shire  town  in  Ma}',  1784. 

The  Indian  history  of  the  countj',  though  not  as 
thrilling,  perhaps,  as  the  history'  of  the  great  savage 
tribes  living  to  the  east  and  north,  is  interesting,  how- 
ever, as  showing  the  complaints,  struggles,  and  gradual 


extinction  of  the  race  of  red  men  here.  At  the  time  of 
the  first  settlement  of  the  county,  the  principal  tribes 
within  its  borders  were  the  Paugussetts,  who  inhabited 
Stratford,  Huntington,  and  the  adjoining  towns,  and  the 
Norwalk  tribe,  which  was  nearly  a  clan ;  but  there  were 
some  considerable  clans  at  Newtown,  New  Fairfield, 
Ridgefield,  Greenwich,  Stamford,  Fairfield  and  Bridge- 
port. They  were  more  numerous,  however,  along  the 
sea-coast,  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  along  their 
courses ;  and  the  inknd  tribes  visited  those  on  the  coast 
and  "were  treated  to  oysters,  clams,  and  other  sea  food, 
who  returned  their  civilities,  to  secure  lamprey-eels  and 
indulge  in  better  hunting.  In  1659,  eighty  acres  of  land 
at  Golden  Hill,  Bridgeport,  were  made  a  reservation  by 
the  General  Court  for  the  Pequonnock  Indians ;  and  it 
was  ordered  that  when  they  desert  their  land  it  shall 
revert  to  Stratford  plantation,  which  shall  pay  Fairfield 
one-half  of  the  consideration  which  was  received  for  the 
land.  All  the  Indians  residing  within  the  limits  of  this 
county  were,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  those  living 
at  Greenwich  and  Stamford,  friendl}'  to  the  early  set- 
tlers, who  always  made  honorable  purchases  of  their 
lands  before  attempting  to  take  possession;  but  the 
natives  and  first  settlers  were  greatly  harassed  by  the 
fierce  and  very  powerful  Iroquois  or  Mohawks,  the  mere 
rumor  of  whose  appearance  created  the  wildest  alarm. 
Coming  annually  to  collect  tribute  of  the  natives,  their 
natural  ferocitj'  was  exercised  in  killing  and  destroying 
on  ever}'  hand ,  if  their  demands  were  refused.  They  were 
defeated,  however,  eventually  (1647)  by  the  Paugussetts 
in  one  battle,  while  attempting  to  take  the  fortress,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Housatonic  River.  The  war  with  the 
Pequots  closed  with  the  fight  at  Sasco  swamp,  near 
the  sea-shore,  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  about  two  years 
before  the  county  was  permanently  settled,  when  700 
warriors  were  killed  and  captured;  and  as  this  tribe 
then  became  broken  and  discouraged,  they  were  not  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  early  inhabitants. 

The  Fairfield  Count}'  Indians  participated  in  a  war 
which  sprung  from  selling  intoxicating  liquors  to  an 
Indian  by  some  Dutch  traders  of  New  Amsterdam  in 
1642.  The  Indian,  while  intoxicated,  killed  two  whites ; 
and,  in  retaliation,  by  consent  of  the  Dutch  governor, 
some  eighty  natives  were  slain.  Several  tribes  on  the 
Hudson  River  having  been  defeated  by  the  Mohawks, 
the  remnant  fled  to  New  Amsterdam  for  protection,  but 
the  governor  again  had  his  revenge,  and  about  100 
of  them  were  killed.  In  1643,  the  Indians  on  Long 
Island,  on  the  Hudson  and  in  Connecticut,  arose  to 
avenge  their  wrongs,  and  the  territory  of  Greenwich  and 
Stamford  was  the  theatre  of  many  bloody  conflicts.     A 
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united  body  of  more  than  1,500  warriors  had  their 
encampment  on  this  territory,  and  the  tomahawk  did  its 
work  of  massacring  women  and  children  as  well  as  men. 
Even  animals  were  driven  into  buildings  and  destroyed 
by  fire.  In  February,  1644,  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Strickland's  Plain,  in  this  county,  between  the  Dutch 
and  Indians.  After  a  tedious  march,  the  former  came 
upon  the  Indian  viUage  in  the  light  of  a  brilliant  fUll 
moon,  after  a  heavy  snow-storm,  when,  after  a  fierce 
conflict  of  an  hour,  a  victory  was  achieved,  and  the  blood 
of  180  warriors  crimsoned  the  snow.  This  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  and  in  April,  the  Indians  consented  to  a  peace  ; 
but  there  were  some  murders  of  settlers  in  Greenwich 
and  Stamford  after  this  time.* 

This  county  has  sustained  its  share  of  the  loss  of  life 
and  treasure  in  the  colonial  wars  as  well  as  in  those  of 
later  times. 

With  the  early  settlers  the  train-band  of  independent 
military  companies  was  as  much  of  a  necessary  in- 
stitution in  each  town  as  the  church,  and  was  compelled 
to  be  on  the  watch  at  all  times,  and  to  train  one  day  in 
the  first  week  of  March,  April,  May,  September,  October 
and  November. 

In  1709,  the  militia  was  made  more  efiectivc,  and  a 
committee  of  war  for  Fairfield  County  was  appointed 
to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  towns  in  the 
count}'.  In  the  French  anci  Indian  wars  this  county 
furnished  about  3,000  men  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the 
mother  country.  The  war  of  the  Revolution,  however, 
called  forth  all  the  patriotic  ardor  of  its  people,  and  al- 
though not  having  the  war-spirit  at  the  Lexington  alarm 
in  April,  1775,  as  had  the  counties  nearer  Boston,  on  ac- 
count of  its  nearness  to  New  York,  with  which  was  its 
principal  trade,  yet  50  men  marched  from  Fairfield  and 
58  from  Greenwich  for  the  relief  of  Boston  at  that  time, 
and  33  also  went  from  Stamford  to  defend  New  York. 

There  were  thr^e  regiments  formed  from  this  county 
in  1776    and  its  quota  was  kept  up  during  the  war. 

•There  were  said  to  be  25  wigwams  on  Golden  Hill,  Bridgeport, 
in  1710;  and  only  three  women  and  four  men  remained  in  1765.  They 
were  ^ctcd  from  their  rcser%'ation  in  1760,  and  after  it  was  restored  to 
them,  they  gave  it  all  np  for  30  bushels  of  com,  blankets  worth  £3, 
12  acres  of  land  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Pcquonnock  River,  and  8 
acres  of  woodland  on  Rocky  Hill.  Abont  the  year  1810  their  lands 
were  sold;  and  the  Amd  seenrcd,  in  1842,  amounted  to  91>175,  of  which 
sum  $500  was  used  to  pnrchaso  a  house  and  20  acres  of  land  in  Trum- 
bull. In  1850  there  were  two  squaws  and  six  half-breeds  living. 
Their  family  name  was  Sherman. 

In  1774  there  were  35  Indians  in  Stratford,  Monroe,  Huntington, 
Trumbull  and  Bridgeport,  only  8  in  Greenwich,  9  in  Non^*alk  and 
Stamford.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Pootatuck  clan  in  Newtown, 
had  many  years  before  joined  the  tribe  in  Southbury,  and  afterwards 
the  Wcantinogues  at  the  Great  Falls  on  the  Housatonlc  River  in  New 
Milford. 


Lying  on  Long  Island  Sound,  the  county  was  partic- 
ularly exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  On  Sun- 
day, the  27th  of  April,  1777,  a  force  of  more  than  2,000 
of  the  enemy,  under  command  of  Gov.  Tryon  of  New 
York,  arrived  in  Danbury  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  lai^e  quantity  of  military  supplies  stored  there. 
The  few  American  troops  in  the  place  being  forced  to 
withdraw,  the  supplies,  and  all  the  dwellings  and  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  patriot  inhabitants  but  one  or  two, 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  individual  losses  were 
estimated  at  more  than  £16,000.  The  town  records 
were  burned,  but  the  probate  records  were  saved  by 
being  taken  to  New  Fairfield.  Gren.  David  Wooster 
took  command  of  the  few  American  troops  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  followed  the  enemj'^  to  Ridgefield,  where  he 
was  mortally  wounded.  Gen.  Arnold  took  immediate 
command,  and  followed  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  they  re-embarked.  The  only  real  fight  was  where 
the  gallant  Wooster  was  fatally  shot ;  and,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  an  eye-witness,  16  British  and  8  Americans 
were  killed  and  several  wounded.  Several  dwellings,  and 
other  houses  at  Ridgefield,  were  burned  and  plundered. 

July  8  and  9, 1779,  Gov.  Tryon's  troops  plundered  and 
burned  212  houses,  bams  and  stores,  3  churches,  and  2 
school-houses.  The  court-house  at  Fairfield,  and  Green's 
Farms  were  also  consumed.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Daggett  was 
one  of  the  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  about 
80.  Tryon  landed  at  Norwalk  in  the  evening  of  July 
11,  and  destroyed  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  magazines, 
and  stores,  with  the  whole  village  of  190  dwellings. 
Gen.  Putnam  was  stationed  with  his  army  at  Reading  in 
1779,  to  support  the  garrison  at  West  Point  if  attacked, 
and  also  cover  the  Sound,  and  while  here  quieted  a  dis- 
content in  his  army  by  a  short,  sharp  speech.  Green- 
wich became  famous  as  the  town  where  he  made  his 
celebrated  plunge  down  a  steep  precipice  at  ''Ilorse- 
neck"  to  save  his  life,  one  shot  of  the  many  going 
through  his  hat.  On  Sunday,  July  22,  1872,  at  Darien, 
the  British  troops,  made  up  of  Tories  mostly,  residing  in 
this  neighborhood,  took  Moses  Mather,  D.  D.,  and  his 
congregation,  prisoners.  Thus  this  county,  from  its 
situation,  suffered  heavily  during  the  war,  but  was  amply 
compensated  for  its  losses  pecuniarily  by  the  State, 
which,  in  1792,  granted  to  those  in  this  and  New  London 
County,  whose  property  was  destroyed  by  the  invasions 
of  the  British,  in  addition  to  what  they  had  already  re- 
ceived, 600,000  acres  of  land  of  the  western  part  of  the 
Reserve  in  Ohio  known  as  the  Fire  Lands. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  the  county  furnished  its  fUll 
proportion  of  troops  to  defend  the  State,  and  a  small 
fort  erected  at  Black  Rock  Harbor,  Fairfield,  was  manned 
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by  a  small  force  of  militia,  to  protect  the  coasting  trade 
of  the  Sound,  which  was  almost  entirely  suspended  by 
the  partial  blockade  of  the  ports.  A  British  privateer 
captm*ed  the  sloops  ^^  Minerva,"  Capt.  Baldwin,  and 
"  Victriss,"  Capt.  Pennoyer,  both  of  Bridgeport,  packets 
plying  between  this  port  and  New  York.  Whale-boats 
of  light  draft  were  used  in  the  trade  between  New  York 
and  •Bridgeport  Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey  of  Black 
Rock  commanded  our  forces  on  Lake  Ontario ;  and  the 
privateer  "  Scourge"  of  Statford,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Nichols,  took  so  many  prizes  in  the  North  and  Baltic 
seas  that  two  English  frigates  attempted  to  capture  her, 
but  unsuccessf\illy.  One  afternoon,  towards  the  close  of 
the  war,  Bridgeport  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of 
two  British  men-of-war  coming  to  anchor  in  the  harbor, 
with  port-holes  open,  and  great  activity  on  board,  as  if 
intending  to  immediately  sliell  the  town.  The  inhabi- 
tants remembered  the  burning  of  neighboring  towns 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  there  was  no  sleep  that 
night.  The  church  bells  were  rung,  valuables  and  the 
money  in  the  bank  were  removed  to  a  place  6f  safety ; 
the  militia  were  called  out,  and  messengera  sent  for 
re-enforcements,  and  the  wildest  alarm  prevailed ;  but 
long  breaths  were  taken  in  the  morning  when  it  was 
known  that  the  war-ships  had  disappeared. 

During  the  war  of  1861,  this  county  fbmished  about 
8,000  men. 

The  first  church  of  Bridgeport  was  formally  organized 
in  1695,  and  Rev.  Charles  Chauncey,  a  grandson  of  the 
president  of  Harvard  College,  became  the  first  minister. 
In  1706,  the  Rev.  George  Murison,  an  Episcopal  mis- 
sionary in  the  town  of  Rye,  and  the  Hon.  Caleb  Heath- 
cote  made  a  tour  from  Greenwich  to  Stratford,  where 
about  24  persons  were  baptized.  The  next  year  they 
were  organized  into  a  parish.  The  first  Episcopal 
church  edifice  in  the  Colony  was  erected  here,  and 
opened  for  divine  service  on  Christmas  Day,  1724. 
From  this  beginning  Episcopacy  soon  spread  to  Fair- 
field and  other  towns.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury, 
consecrated  in  1784,  in  Scotland,  the  first  bishop  of  Con- 
necticut, formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  made  his  first  visit  to  the  church  at  Strat- 
ford. There  are  now  34  Episcopal  parishes  in  the 
county. 

Stratford  is  also  the  parent  of  Methodism,  not  only  in 
this  county  but  in  the  State.  It  was  here  that,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1789,  the  first  socict}^  was  organized  ;  the  second 
one  was  established  at  Reading.  At  the  town  of  Wes- 
ton, in  this  count}-,  "  Lee's  Chapel"  was  the  first  house 
of  worship  erected  by  this  denomination  in  New  England. 
This  building  stood  until  1813.     There  are  now  nearly 


50  Methodist  churches  in  the  county,  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  New  Yoric  East  Conference. 

The  first  Baptist  church  in  the  county  was  constituted  at 
Stratfield,  now  Bridgeport,  in  the  year  1751.  There  are 
at  present  15  churches  of  this  denomination  in  the 
county. 

From  about  1830  to  1840,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
commenced  organizing  in  the  county,  and,  in  1838,  the 
first  service  was  held  at  Danbur3\  From  these  begin- 
nings it  has  increased  till  there  are  ten  churches  in  the 
most  central  places  in  the  county.  A  Sandemanian 
church  was  formed  at  Danbury  in  1765,  by  Robert 
Sandeman,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  was  buried  at  this 
place  in  1771,  and  in  1798  there  were  three  of  these 
churches  in  the  town. 

The  early  settlers  seemed  to  be  as  desirous  of  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  education,  as  of  establishing  the  church, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  school  and  state  were  as 
united,  nearly,  as  church  and  state.  In  many  of  the 
petitions  of  the  settlera  in  this  county  for  church 
privileges,  their  needs  of  a  school  were  also  set  forth. 
A  little  more  than  33  years  after  the  first  settlement  of 
the  county,  600  acres  of  land  were  granted  by  the 
General  Court  to  Fairfield  County,  as  well  as  the  others, 
for  a  grammar  school,  to  be  established  at  the  county 
town  forever,  which  should  be  maintained  so  as  to  fit 
young  men  for  college,  which,  it  is  believed,  was  accepted 
by  this  count}' ;  so  that,  in  those  earlj*  times,  the  people 
had  not  onl}'  the  advantages  of  the  common  schools  in 
the  countjs  but  of  a  grammar  or  Latin  school  also.  There 
are  now  240  common  and  47  graded  schools  in  the 
county. 

In  1819  the  Brookfield  Union  Library  Association 
was  oiganized,  and  since  that  time  there  have  been  ten 
of  these  institutions  formed  in  the  county.  William 
Augustus  White  of  Brookljn,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in  1868, 
left  $10,000  by  will,  in  trust,  for  a  public  library  at 
Danbur}-,  and  afterwards  the  old  White  homestead  was 
deeded  by  Alexander  M.  and  Granville  White  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  1876  they  made  a  gift  of  about 
$25,000  for  the  erection  of  a  library  building,  which 
was  commenced  in  1877. 

There  was  an  academy  established  by  President  D  wight 
of  Yale  College  at  Fairfield,  which  sustained  a  very  high 
reputation,  and  was  subsequently  a  seminary  for  young 
ladies.  Afterwards,  such  institutions  were  established 
at  several  other  towns  in  the  county,  but  thc}^  have  been 
on  the  decline  since  our  admirably  perfected  common- 
school  system  has  become  so  popular. 

For  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
commerce,   perhaps  this   county  was    more    favorably 
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situated  than  some  other  portions  of  the  Colony,  becaiisc 
of  its  nearness  to  New  York.  Near  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  FairQeld  County  farmers  com- 
menced improving  their  lands  by  systematic  drainage, 
when  hundreds  of  acres  of  swamp  lands,  in  the  towns 
of  Greenwich,  Danbur}-,  Westport,  Ridgefield,  and 
other  towns  were  reclaimed  and  made  vastly  more  pro- 
ductive than  before. 

The  farmers  having  become  awake  to  the  benefits  of 
agricultural  societies,  four  have  been  organized  in  the 
county,  the  oldest  of  which,  the  County  Society  at 
Norwalk,  was  organized  about  40  years  ago.  In  18C9 
the  first  cattle  show  and  fair  of  the  Danbuiy  Agricultural 
Society  was  held. 

Since  the  days  of  railroads,  most  of  the  grain  comes 
from  the  West,  and  the  only  grain  elevator  on  the  sea- 
coast  between  New  York  and  Boston,  was  erected  by 
Messrs.  Crane  &  Hurd,  in  1871,  at  Bridgeport.  The 
grain  is  transported  by  rail  or  water,  and  1,500,000 
bushels  have  been  handled  in  it  in  a  year. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  county  have  grown 
up  mainly  since  the  Revolution.  Hats  were  first  manu- 
factured at  Danbury  in  1780  by  Zadoc  Benedict,  who, 
with  one  journeyman  and  two  apprentices,  made  about 
three  in  a  day.  About  1790,  Messrs.  Burr  &  White 
built  the  first  hat-factory  in  the  town,  employing  30 
hands,  and  producing  15  dozen  per  week.  There  were 
produced  in  1800,  at  this  place,  20,000  fur  hats  mostl}-, 
surpassing  any  other  town  in  the  United  States  in  the 
annual  manulhcture.  About  40  3'ears  ago  there  were  57 
hat-factories  here,  making  about  270,000  annually,  with 
a  capital  of  about  $200,000.  There  were  11  hat-factories 
at  Norwalk  45  years  ago,  making  about  3G,000  hats 
annuall}'.  Besides  these  there  were  numerous  factories 
in  other  towns  of  the  county.  This  county  stands  first 
in  this  branch  of  business,  having  manufactured  nearly 
twice  as  many  hats  as  all  the  other  counties  of  the  State. 
Machinery  of  all  kinds,  steam-engines  and  boilers  were 
first  made  in  the  county  at  Bridgeport  more  than  50 
years  ago.  In  1792  a  paper-mill  was  carried  into  suc- 
cessful operation  at  Danbur}-,  which  produced  about 
1,500  reams  annuallj-;  50  years  afterwards  Fairchild's 
Mill  at  Bridgeport  was  the  only  one  in  the  county.  Car- 
riages were  manufactured  extensively  at  Bridgeport  at 
an  early  day  by  Mott  &  Burr.  Fifty  years  ago  there 
were  14  tin-factories  in  the  count}',  employing  a  capital 
of  over  $40,000.  Combs  were  largely  manufactured  in 
Newtown  in  1834  ;  and,  in  1845,  there  were  19  factories 
engaged  in  this  business  in  the  county.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  the  boot  and  shoe  business 
gave  employment  to  many  men,  and  the  most  extensive 


business  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  in  the  count}^  has 
been  done  at  Norwalk.  About  1830  there  was  over 
$20,000  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  felt- 
cloth  at  Norwalk,  and  the  business  has  been  largely 
prosecuted  since  that  time.  For  some  20  years  the 
manufacture  of  rubber-belting  has  been  carried  on  at 
Newtown  on  an  extensive  scale.  In  the  early  growth  of 
Bridgeport  the  manufacture  of  saddles  and  harnesses 
was  an  important  industiy. 

Among  the  more  recent  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  county  has  been  that  of  patent  leather.  In  1845, 
Mr.  S.  J.  Patterson  commenced  this  business  at  Bridge- 
port, and  soon  after  the  Bridgeport  Patent  Leather 
Company  was  formed,  which  has  done  a  heavy  business. 
The  first  practicable  machine  for  sewing  was  patented 
b}*^  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  in  1846,  and  consisted,  gencrall}*, 
of  a  needle  with  the  eye  in  the  point,  and  a  shuttle  to 
unite  two  edges  in  a  seam,  forming  the  stitch  by  inter- 
locking two  threads.  In  1862,  he  established  his  busi- 
ness at  Bridgeport,  and  erected  a  large  factorj',  where 
the  Secor  Compan}'  also  have  their  works.  In  1857  the 
world-renowned  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Sewing-Machinc 
Company  established  their  works  at  Bridgeport.  One 
of  the  heaviest  and  most  successful  industries  of  Bridge- 
port has  been  the  steel  works,  from  which  the  Union 
Car-Spring  Company  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  were  supplied 
with  bar  steel ;  but,  about  1874,  this  company  removed 
their  works  to  Bridgeport,  and  both  are  now  under  one 
management  in  the  making  of  car-springs  not  only  for 
their  own,  but  for  foreign  markets.  The  manufacture  of 
cartridges  of  all  kinds  was  commenced  at  Bridgeport  in 
1860.  The  makers  of  the  celebrated  Sharpens  rifle 
located  their  armory  here  in  1875. 

In  1680,  when  there  were  but  twenty-six  towns  in  the 
Colony,  the  little  commerce  of  this  county  was  managed 
at  Fairfield,  where  ships  of  about  300  tons  burden  could 
come  into  the  harbor  of  Black  Rock.  The  principal 
centre  for  the  trade  of  the  county  for  a  long  period  prior 
to  the  rise  of  Bridgeport,  was  at  Norwallt,  from  which 
place  regular  lines  of  passenger  and  freight  sloops  sailed 
to  New  York.  The  first  incorporated  steamboat  com- 
pany in  the  county  was  formed  at  Norwalk  in  1824 ;  and 
soon  after  the  first  regular  line  of  steamboats  made  trips 
to  the  metropolis ;  and,  about  1825,  commenced  to  run 
from  Stamford.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1832,  that  the 
first  steamboat  connection  was  made  with  Bridgeport  and 
New  York,  and  about  ten  years  since  with  Port  Jefferson 
on  Long  Island.  For  the  past  forty  ^ears  Bridgeport 
has  taken  the  lead  as  a  commercial  centre,  and  the  com- 
merce has  been  confined  mostly  to  the  coasting  trade,  as 
the  export  trade  is  still  in  its  infkncy.    This  place  was  a 
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grain  mart  up  to  1832 ;  and  extensive  commerce  was 
carried  on  from  here  with  eastern  and  southern  ports. 
Prior  to  1840,  the  West  Indian  trade  was  very  consider- 
able, and  made  good  business  for  millers  and  coopers. 
Three  ships  were  at  one  time  engaged  in  the  whale- 
fisheries  from  here,  and  a  company  pursued  cod-fishing 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and,  for  the  last  few 
years,  a  large  trade  in  ice  has  been  developed.  There 
are  six  light-houses  on  the  coast  of  this  county.  The 
Penfield  Reef  light-house  at  Black  Rock  harbor,  erected 
in  1873,  has  a  flashing  red  light,  with  a  fog-bell.  The 
Bridgeport  light-house,  completed  in  1871,  has  a  fixed 
red  light. 

The  first  board  of  trade  formed  in  the  county  was 
organized  at  Bridgeport  in  1875,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing every  possible  impetus  to  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing enterprises. 

In  1687,  roads  leading  from  one  plantation  to  another 
were  first  designated  as  king's  highways 
or  country  roads.  The  first  road  of  this 
character  in  the  county  was  laid  out  from 
Stratford  over  Golden  Hill  at  Pequonnock, 
for  horses  and  carts,  which  afterwards  be- 
came a  section  of  the  regular  stage-road 
and  post-route  through  the  county  from 
New  York  to  Boston. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  it  took  thirty  hours  to  travel  by 
the  mail-stage  on  the  route  from  Hartford 
through  Danbur}',  the  half-way  place,  to 
New  York,  not  including  the  time  required 
to  stop  over-night  at  Danbury ;  and  the  stage  fare  alone 
was  $6.90,  with  14  pounds  of  baggage,  and  a  single  fare 
extra,  if  it  weighed  over  100  pounds.  In  place  of  the  old 
king's  highway,  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad 
Company,  incorporated  in  1844,  and  consolidated  with  the 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Company  in  1872,  but  which 
commenced  business  in  this  county  in  1839,  was  a  great 
stimulus  to  all  kinds  of  industry  in  the  towns  along  the 
sea-coast.  The  Housatonic  Railroad,  incorporated  in 
1836,  running  through  the  western  part  of  Connecticut, 
and  frilly  opened  for  business  in  1842,  —  tlie  result  of 
the  great  perseverance  and  energy  of  Alfred  Bishop, — 
placed  Bridgeport  in  as  favorable  a  position  as  any 
other  seapoil  town  in  New  England  in  its  railwaj^  con- 
nections with  the  West ;  and  was  the  germ  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  that  cit3\ 
Hardly  less  important,  however,  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  Naugatuck  Railroad  upon  this  part  of  the  county, 
which,  incorporated  in  1845,  to  run  from  Winsted  to 
Bridgeport,  and  not  fhlly  operated  till  1849,  has  opened 


up  to  this  county,  and  to  Bridgeport  in  particular,  the 
advantages  that  flow  from  the  (extensive  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  Naugatuck  Valley.  From  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk  Raikoad  in 
1852,  Danbury  has  grown  rapidly  in  population  and 
business  activity.  The  New  York  and  Housatonic 
Northern  Company,  chartered  in  1863,  since  1870  has 
been  run  from  Brookfield  to  Danbury  b}'  the  Housatonic 
Company.  The  New  Canaan  Railroad  commenced  opera- 
tions in  1868,  and  runs  to  Stamford.  The  New  York  and 
New  England  Railroad  Company,  chartered  in  1873, 
was  partially  graded  a  few  years  since,  and  runs  through 
Danbury  from  the  west  to  Boston,  and  will  become  a 
grand  trunk  line  through  the  county,  making  more  direct 
communication  with  New  England  and  the  West. 

The  first  savings  bank  was  organized  at  Bridgeport  in 
1842,  from  which  time  there  have  been  17  monetary  insti-  | 
tutions  of  this  kind  formed  in  the  county,  with  deposits 
amounting  to  nearly  814,000,000. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  the 
county  was  the  "Fairfield  Gazette,"  93 
yeai*s  ago,  at  the  county  seat.  The  oldest 
newspaper  published  in  the  county  is  the 
"Republican  Farmer,"   still   a  fiourishing 
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paper,  with  a  large  circulation.  The 
*' Farmer's  Journal"  was  established  at 
Danbury  the  same  year  (1790).  The 
"  Norwalk  Gazette  "  was  first  brought  out 
in  1818,  and  still  maintains  its  leading  posi- 
tion in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county. 
In  1829  the  "Stamford  Advocate"  was 
first  published.  The  "  Republican  Standard  "  of  Bridge- 
port first  made  its  appearance  in  1842.  The  "  Evening 
Standard"  was  the  first  daily  paper  published  in  the 
county;  its  initial  number  was  issued  in  1854.  The 
next  daily  paper  successfully  established  was  the  "  Even- 
ing Farmer,"  also  of  Bridgeport.  In  1876  the  "  South- 
port  Chronicle "  came  into  existence;  and  the  "South 
Norwalk  Sentinel"  was  first  issued  in  1870.  The  world- 
renowned  "  Danbur}^  News"  was  first  established  in 
1870,  having  grown  out  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
' '  Danbury  Times  "  and  the  ' '  Jeffersonian."  The  centen- 
nial issue  of  the  "News,"  printed  in  blue  ink,  gave  a 
graphic  account  of  the  great  celebration  in  Danbury 
July  5,  187G,  when  the  people  rejoiced  for  the  final  ^'ic- 
torj"  which  was  achieved  over  the  torch  of  Gov.  Tr3'on. 
There  are  now  21  weekly,  and  two  daily  papers  in  the 
count}'. 

The  population  of  Fairfield  County  has  increased, 
next  to  New  Haven  and  Hartford  counties,  with  greater 
rapidity  than  any  other  in  the  State.    In  1669,  there 
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were  only  about  165  freemen  in  the  county,  which  then 
comprised  the  fonr  plantations  of  Stratford,  Fairfield, 
Norwalkand  Stamford,  not  indading  that  of  Rye«  In 
the  year  1756,  the  population  was  1%M9]  in  1870, 
95^370 1  and  now  the  oounty  has  an  estimated  population 
of  106,450. 

Towns. 

Bbidobfobt,  most  favorably  situated  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  58  miles  from  New  York,  has  a  population  of 
about  25,000.  This  thriving  city  is  in  first-class  rail- 
road communication  with  New  York  and  Boston,  with 
the  West  from  Albany,  and  with  the  Naugatuck  Valley ; 
and  there  are  70  arrivals  and  departures  of  trains  daily 
at  this  point.  Its  facilities  for  commerce  are  unsur- 
passed, having  within  its  limits  the  Bridgeport,  and  one- 
half  of  the  Black  Bock,  harbors.  That  part  of  the  city 
known  as  East  Bridgeport  is  connected  with  the  other 
part  by  five  free  public  bridges  across  the  Pequonnock 
River ;  and  there  is  an  ample  foot-bridge  on  the  New 
Yoik,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  bridge. 

A  large  portion  of  the  population  are  skilled  artisans, 
who  are  employed  in  a  very  great  variety  of  manufactur- 
ing ;  and  among  the  long  list  of  productions,  which  may 
be  named  to  show  the  extent  of  this  industry,  are 
machinery,  steam-engines,  boilers,  and  castings  of  all 
descriptions ;  cast-steel  and  car^-springs,  springs,  perches 
and  axles,  brass  ware,  pumps,  locks,  hardware,  cutlery, 
Sharpens  rifles  and  i^>OFting  guns,  bits  and  braces, 
silver-plated  goods  for  carriages,  saddlery  and  horse  trim- 
mings, and  electro^plating  in  gold,  silver  and  nickel ;  and 
sewing-machines,  for  which  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Com- 
pany occupies  four  entire  blocks,  witti  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000,  employing  1,200  hands,  with  a  monthly  pay- 
roll of  $100,000,  and  producing  about  600  machines  per 
day ;  while  the  Howe  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $1 ,000,- 
000  also,  and  having  a  branch  house  in  Glasgow,  Scot., 
is  doing  an  enormous  business.  There  are  here  two 
patent-leather  companies  of  $100,000  each,  of  which  the 
Patent  Leather  Company  handles  and  finishes  about  20,- 
000  hides  per  annum,  and  the  John  S.  Way  &  Company 
produces  russet  grain  leather  to  the  anK>unt  of  85,000 
sides  annually ;  and  besides  annually  dresses  9,000  buffalo 
robes,  running  two  factories  and  employing  about  80 
men.  Cartridges  are  also  manufactured  here,  with  $300- 
000  capital,  and  a  working  force  of  450  men  ;  also  pcr- 
cussion-eaps,  and  paper  and  metallic  shells,  paper  and 
paper  boxes,  carriages  and  coaches,  coach-lape  and 
coach-lamps,  hats,  furniture,  shirts  (employes  number- 
ing about  ^00,  with  about  400  who  take  work  outside  the 
factory),  omimental  wood^  wood-finishing  goods,  novel- 


ties and  toys  (employing  several  hundred  hands),  sad- 
dles and  harnesses,  oemftnt,"9ewer  and  drain  pipes,' hav- 
ing branches  in  maiiy  places  111  westet^  Comie<5ticut ; 
silk  ribbon,  vafnish  6f  a  Superior  qtfttli^^,  i96ap,'  water- 
motef«,  jewelry  of  a  cheap  grades  bdotsatid  sh6^,  dctf. 

The  commerce  of  the  city  is 'mostly  in  the  doasting 
trade.  The  business  of  the  custom-hoose  for  the'1P*air- 
field  district  is  located  hete.  "  Tlie  Bridgeport  Stfeamboat 
Companydespatchcs  two  ^Tst-class  steamers,  the"  Bridge- 
IKjrt"  and  the  *^*  Laura,"  to  NewYork  daily.  Themonetal-jT 
institutions  consist  of  five  national  banks  and  a  tnutdal 
fire  insurance  company.  There  are  nine  most  attractive 
public  school  buildings,  one  of  which  Will  accommodate 
over  1,000  pupils,  a  high  school,  a  young  ladies*  semi- 
nary, and  numerous  private  schools*  '  The  Bridgeport 
Library  contains  over  9,000  volumes. 

The  city  has  two  daiLy,  two  weekly,  and  three  semi- 
weekly  newspapers.  Its  water  supply  is  ample.  The 
streets  and  avenues  are  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition ;  are 
well  curbed  and  thoroughly  lighted  with  gas ;  the  walks 
are  mostly  of  stone  and  concrete,  and  the  system  of 
drainage  is  effected  by  over  18  miles  of  sewer  pipes.  A 
well-equipped  horse  railroad  and  its  branches  accommo- 
date the  people  from  the  centre  to  the  suburbs  of  East 
Bridgeport  and  Fairfield,  and  to  the  cemetery  and  the 
parks.  Mountain  Grove  Cemetery,  on  the  extreme 
western  limits  of  the  city,  covers  about  80  acres.  It  is 
laid  out  with  most  exquisite  taste,  and  is  adorned  with 
massive  and  costly  monuments.  This  city  cannot  be 
surpassed  for  its  favorite  drives  and  popular  pleasure- 
grounds.  Seaside  Park  is  a  most  charming  place  for 
recreation  and  pleasure.  Here,  in  this  most  appropriate 
spot,  has  been  erected  an  Imposing^  and  costly  granite 
monument,  adorned  with  marble  statues  and.  bronze 
medallions,  to  tiie  memory  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
fell  in  the  late  war.  Washington  Park  in  East  Bridge- 
port, containing  a  fine  grove  of  old  forest  trees,  is  also 
an  attractive  place.  ■ 

The  city  is  not  deficient  in  fine  blocks  of  buildings  and 
public  edifices.  Some  of  those  that  attract  attention  are 
the  Bridgeport  and  People's  Savings  Bank  buildings,  the 
City  National  Bank ;  the  court-house,  built  of  freestone 
at  a  cost  of  $75,000;  Wheeler's  Block,  which  contains 
the  public  library ;  the  Standard  Association  Building, 
and  two  opera-houses,  one  of  which  is  a  fine  structure. 

The  churches  of  the  city  are  29  in  number.  St. 
Augustine's  Roman  Catholic  Chm*ch  is  a  massive  Gothic 
edifice,  built  of  granite  at  a  cost  of  about  $150,000.  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church,  in  East  Bridgeport,  is  of  a  strik- 
ing architectural  design.  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  is 
of  handsome  Gothic  design,  and  cost  about  $100|000. 
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,  The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  edifice  is  oC  a  pecu- 
liar\}:  novel  design  throughout. 
It  is  pf  undpessed  blue  stone, 
triramed  with  light  granite, 
with  a  tower  about  150  feet 
in  height.  . 

..  Nathaniel  Hewit^  D.  D.,  an 
eminent  pulpit, orator  an4  re^ 
former^  was  bom  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  in  1788.  He 
graduated  at  yale  College, 
and  studied  law,  which  he 
abandoned  fpr  the  ministry. 
He  was  installed  over  the 
Second  CongregationalChurch 
at  Bridgeport  in  1830,^  and 
oyer  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  }n  1853.  He  died  in 
February,  1867. 

J.  Hon» .William  I).  Bishop,  a        ,^ 
native  of  Bridgeport,  has  been, 
a  member  of  Congiress  and 
commission^r-of  patents.    He  was  a 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Company. 

Hon.  pi  T.  Barnum, 
born  in  Bethel ,  Conn. ,  ^ 

in  1810,  is  not  only  the 
greatest  showman  of 
the  .age,  but ,  a  good 
lecturer. and  a  popular 
tenjperance  iidyocate^ 
He  has  also  been  mayor 
of  Bridgeport. 

The  City  of  South, 
norwalk,  and  .  the 
Borough.  AND  Town  of 
NoEWALK. — The  city, 
situated  on  the  west 
side  pf  Norwalk  harbor, 
is  one  of  tlie  most  im- 
portant stations  on  the 
line,  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Hailroad.  It  has 
an  estunated  population 
of  about  5,000.  The 
manqfacturipg  ii^i^esto 
at  this  point  are  quit^ 
extensive ;  its  nearness 
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to  the  great  metropolis,  and  its 
first-class  water  and  railwliy 
communication  rendering  it 
one  of  the  most  desirable  lo- 
cations for  carrying  on  the 
great  industries.  Among  some 
of  the  most  important  manu- 
factures are  locks,  knobs  and 
bronze  ware;  steam-engines 
and  the  celebrated  Earl's 
steam-pump  at  the  Norwalk 
Iron  Works ;  fine  hats  by  five 
different  companies,  also  straw 
hats  ;^  boots  and  shoes  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  paper 
boxes.  There  are  also  two 
large  planing-mill  companies 
doing  a  heavy  business.  At- 
tention is  a,lso  largely  given 
to  shipbuilding. 

The  situation  of  the  city 
renders  its  commerce  of  great 
importance  to  its  growth. 
Besides  the  large  number  of  vessels  built  and  owned 
here,  and  others,   engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  the 

transportation  lines  of 
steamers  arc  continually' 
engaged  in ,  a  profitable 
business.  White's  Line 
for  New  York  runs  a  pas- 
senger and  two  fireight 
boats.  Boats  are  also 
run  by  the  Steam 
Freighting  Company. 

The  dty  is  growing 
rapidly,  having  about 
doubled  its  population 
during  the  last  decade. 
It  has  some  fine  blocks 
of  buildings  and  church 
edifices,  and  a  hand- 
some opera-house.  The 
school  facilities  are  ex- 
cellent. The  religious 
interests  are  represented 
by  five  churches.  The 
water  works  are  among 
the  most  complete  in 
New  England; 
The  borough  of  Nor- 
walk is  situated  in  the 
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centre  of  the  town,  on  the  river,  nearly  one  and  a  half 
nailes  north  of  the  city.  It  contains  about  7,500  inhab- 
itants, and  has  five  banks,  six  churches,  and  several 
manufacturing  establishments.  There  are  two  academies 
in  the  borough,  and  four  newspaper  offices. 

The  town  of  Norwalk  contains  about  twenty  square 
miles  of  territory',  and  has  a  population  of  some  15,000 
persons. 

Hon.  Thomas  Fitch  was  born  about  1697 ;  was  deput}-- 
govemor  of  the  Colony  for  four  j'ears  from  1750 ;  governor 
for  twelve  consecutive  years  from  1754.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  distinguished  for  great  abilities  and  large  acquire- 
ments.    He  died  July  18,  1774. 

Hon.  Thomas  Belden  Butler  was  bom  Aug.  22,  1806  ; 
graduated  at  the  Tale  Medical  School,  and  settled  at 
Norwalk  in  1829,  as  a  phj'sician,  but  on  account  of  his 
nervous  temperament  abandoned  that  profession,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  one  term ;  was  elected  a  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  in  1855 ;  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1861,  and  was  made  chief  justice  in  1870.  He  resigned 
this  office  in  1873,  because  of  ill  health.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  elaborate  work  on  the  atmospheric  system ; 
an  inventor,  and  obtained  several  patents,  and  took  an 
active  interest  in  agriculture.     He  died  June  8,  1873. 

Clark  Bissell,  LL.  D.,  was  governor  of  the  8tate,  and 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  from  1829  to 
1839. 

Hon.  Orris  S.  Ferry  was  bom  at  Bethel,  Conn., 
Aug.  15,  1823;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  settled 
at  Norwalk  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  one  term,  and  colonel  and  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  late  war.  He  took  his  seat  as  United 
States  senator  in  1867,  and  was  re-elected  in  1872  for  a 
six  3'ears'  term.     He  died  in  1876. 

Danbury,  the  northem  terminus  of  the  Danbury  and 
Norwalk  Railroad,  has  a  population  of  about  10,000. 
No  town  in  the  State  manifests  a  more  lively  interest 
in  education,  and  the  ample  school  buildings  and  grounds 
are  made  most  attractive. 

Although  the  central  part  of  the  town  is  not  3'et  a  cit}-, 
it  is  an  incorporated  borough,  containing  a  population  of 
about  8,500,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive,  as  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  places  in  New  England. 

The  religious  denominations  are  represented  by  eight 
churches.  The  newspapers,  besides  the  "News,"  are 
the  "Democrat"  and  "Globe,"  which  are  abl3'-con- 
ducted  journals.  The  borough  contains  two  national 
banks. 

One  of  the  places  of  interest  is  Deer  Hill,  the  location 
of  beautiful  residences.    There  are  two  delightftil  lakes, 


Neversink  and  Kenosha,  the  last  of  which  is  a  fashionable 
resort  for  picnic  and  excursion  parties,  about  two  miles 
west  of  the  centre,  and  is  the  source  of  Still  River,  which 
mns  through  the  borough,  and  affords  a  good  water 
power.  The  Wooster  Cemetery,  embracing  an  enclosure 
of  about  100  acres,  with  its  evergreens,  tastefully  laid 
out  mounds,  walks  and  drives,  its  artificial  lake,  and 
costly  and  attractive  monuments,  is  a  fit  and  pleasing 
place  of  sepulture.  Near  the  entrance,  on  a  sightly 
elevation,  stands  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Maj.  Gen.  David  Wooster.  It  is  of  freestone,  and 
about  40  feet  high.  The  coat  of  arms  of  Connecticut  is 
car^'ed  on  one  side  of  the  shaft ;  his  deeds  of  valor  are 
recorded  on  another,  and  on  the  third,  the  fact  of  his 
having  organized  the  first  lodge  of  Freemasons  in  Con- 
necticut at  New  Haven. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Baldwin,  bora  July  3,  1745,  and  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  was  ordained  at  Danbury  in 
October,  1770.  He  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary 
army  at  New  York  in  1776,  and,  amid  the  hardships 
of  the  camp  in  attending  the  sick  and  suffering,  contracted 
the  disease  of  which  he  died.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  culture.     He  died  Oct.  1,  1776. 

Stamford  has  a  population  of  about  11,000.  The 
borough  is  situated  on  Mill  River.  The  commerce  is 
principally  with  New  York.  Palatial  steamers  make 
daily  trips  to  and  fi'om  New  York,  and  the  fteight  of 
the  transportation  companies  is  heavy. 

The  manufacturing  interests  are  somewhat  varied,  and 
among  them  may  be  noticed  the  production  of  iron,  brass 
and  copper  ware.  A  large  business  is  carried  on  in  the 
manufacture  of  stoves,  hollow  ware,  hot-air  and  cooking 
ranges  and  castings.  There  are  also  camphor  refineries, 
and  dj'cwoods  of  all  kinds  are  quite  extensively  manu- 
factured, as  are  boots  and  shoes,  edge  tools  and  wire, 
locks,  carriages,  woollen  goods,  billiard-tables,  fire-brick, 
drain-pipes,  marble,  granite  and  flagging-stone. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  localities  for  residences 
of  the  business  men  of  New  York,  and  those  who  wish 
to  retire  to  live  in  wealth  and  luxurj' ;  and  the  town  is 
believed  to  have  more  elegant  private  residences  than 
any  other  of  its  size  in  the  Stat^.  About  20  passenger 
trains  leave  here  on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  H.  R.  R.,  and 
18  arrive  daily  from  New  York.  The  town  is  one  school 
distiict,  having  seventeen  common,  and  several  private 
schools.  There  are  also  four  graded  schools  and  two 
academies.  The  religious  interests  are  maintained  by 
twelve  churches.  Some  of  the  church  edifices  are  models 
of  architecture. 

The  town  hall,  of  brick  and  Ohio  stone,  with  a  tower 
100  feet  high,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $140,000. 
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Woodland  Cemetery  is  an  attractive  spot.  The  drives 
in  the  vicinity  of  Stamford  are  charming,  and  the  views 
of  the  Sound  and  the  surrounding  country  from  the 
adjoining  hills  are  magnificent. 

Abraham  Davenport,  grandson  of  the  Rev,  John 
Davenport,  the  founder  of  the  New  Haven  Colony,  was 
a  resident  of  Stamford!  His  true  Christian  integrity, 
vigor  and  uncommon  firmness  of  mind,  were  prominent 
traits  of  character.  In  the  legislatui^e  of  Connecticut 
May  18,  1780,  on  the  famous  dark  day,  which  was 
thought  to  be  the  judgment  day,  on  a  motion  to 
adjourn,  he  said :  '^  I  am  against  an  adjournment.  The 
day  of  judgment  is  approaching,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is 
not,  there  is  no  cause  for  adjournment ;  if  it  is,  I  choose 
to  be  found  doing  my  duty.  I  wish,  therefore,  that 
candles  may  be  brought.'*  While  sitting  as  chief  justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Danbury,  after  being 
struck  with  death,  he  heard  a  i>ortion  of  a  trial,  charged 
the  jur3%  and  retired  for  the  night  to  be  found  with  life 
extinct  soon  afterwards. 

Charles  Hawle}',  bom  June  15,  1792,  graduated  with 
honor  at  Tale  in  1813,  and  opened  a  law  office  in  Stam- 
fbrd  about  1816.  He  left  an  estate  probably  larger  than 
any  lawyer  has  accumulated  from  his  profession  alone  in 
the  State,  and  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  the  profession. 
He  was  lieutenant-governor  from  1838  to  1842,  and  died 
Feb.  27,  1866. 

The  remaining  towns  of  Fairfield  County  are :  Green- 
wich* (population,  8,000),  having  several  business  cen- 
tres, whose  local  newspaper  needs  are  served  by  the 
crisp  and  sprightly  "  Greenwich  Observer ; ''  and  is  noted 
principally  for  its  fine  viUas  and  residences  of  men  doing 
business  in  New  York.  Faibfield  f  (5,000) ,  embracing, 
in  its  extreme  south-western  part,  at  the  mouth  of  Mill 
River,  Southport,  which,  like  Greenwich,  is  a  most 
charming  suburb  of  New  York,  and  has  a  small  though 
deep  and  commodious  harbor.  Newtown,  an  agricultu- 
ral town,  yet  favored  with  the  business  of  the  New  York 
Belting  and  Packing  Company,  the  oldest  manufacturers 
of  vulcanized  rubber  fabrics  in  the  country  ;  as  also  with 
the  manufacture  of  car-springs,  solid  emery  vulcanite 
wheels,  antiseptic  linen  hose,  rubber-lined  linen  hose, 
&c.  Stratford  (3,600),  situated  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Housatonic  River,  a  level 

*  On  the  eastern  limit  of  the  town  of  Greenwich  is  the  hill  noted  as 
the  place  of  the  daring  feat  of  Gen.  Putnam  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

t  In  the  western  and  upper  part  of  the  town  is  Greenfield  Hill,  one  of 
the  most  sightly  elcrations  of  the  region.  From  the  church  steeple  hero 
28  church  spires  in  Bridgeport,  Stratford,  Milfoid,  Beading  and  other 
places  can  be  seen,  also  about  half  a  dozen  light-houses  from  Stratford 
Point  to  the  Norwalk  Islands.  A  public  ayenue  now  runs  over  the  cele- 
brated **  fiasco  Swamp  "  of  earliest  Indian  warfare  &me,  near  Southport 


township  for  the  most  part,  whose  meadows  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  are  of  very  rich  alluvial  formation ; 
and  its  village  is  characterized  by  one  long,  fine  street, 
pleasantly  lined  with  elegant  residences,  and  well  shaded 
with  a  variety  of  ornamental  trees.  WestportJ  (3,500), 
a  town  noted,  like  several  of  the  foregoing,  for  its 
beautifhl  residences  of  those  still  in  business  in  New 
York  city,  as  also  of  those  who  have  retired  fh)m  active 
life.  New  Canaan  (2,800),  a  mountainous,  yet  grow- 
ing town  at  the  terminus  of  the  New  Canaan  Railroad, 
whose  manufacturing  interests  are  in  boots  and  shoes, 
and  whose  local  paper  is  the  well-esteemed  *'New 
Canaan  Messenger."  Bethel,  an  incorporated  borough 
of  2,500  inhabitants;  a  growing,  prosperous  place, 
whose  leading  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and 
whose  recently-completed  water-works  are  justly  the 
pride  of  the  town.  Rii>gefield§  (1,900),  lying  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county  bordering  on  J^ew  York,  the 
principal  street  of  whose  village,  with  its  lawns,  walks 
and  shade-trees,  imparts  to  the  place  a  wonderfhl  home- 
like appearance,  and  whose  newspaper,  the  ^^Ridge- 
field  Press,"  has  deservedly  an  excellent  circulation. 
Darien  (1,900),  a  small  township  situated  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  a  favorite  resort  for  purposes  of  residence 
of  New  York  business  men,  and  withal  of  gentlemen 
of  leisure.  Wilton,  an  agricultural  town  of  1,850  in- 
habitants. Reading,  a  sparsely  settled,  strictly  agri- 
cultural township,  with  a  population  of  about  1,600. 
Huntington  (1,600),  having  quite  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  silver  ware  and  paper,  and  a  growing  place. 
Trumbull  n  (1,300),  its  people  being  largely  given  to 
husbandry,  though  shirts  are  quite  extensively  manu- 
factured here ;  as  also  paper,  at  Beers'  Mills.  Monroe 
(1,200),  an  agricultural  township,  with  an  uneven  sur- 
face, though  quite  productive  soil.  Easton  (1,200),  an 
irregular  township  l^ing  north  of  Fairfield;  a  farming 
and  eminently  "well-to-do"  community.  Brookfield 
(1,100),  a  farming  town,  though  giving  some  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  lime,  hats,  &c.  Weston  (1,000), 
which  has  an  iron  foundry  and  machine-shop  at  Valley 
Foige ;  a  plough  and  hay-cutter  manufactory,  and  a  flour 
and  plaster  mill  at  Lyon's  Plains.  New  Fairfield  (800) , 
an  agricultural  town  lying  adjacent  to  the  New  York 
State  line.     Sherbian  (800),  the  most  northern  town  in 

t  On  a  bend  of  the  riyer,  at  a  point  near  the  Sound,  is  the  elevation 
known  in  RcYohitlonary  history  as  Compo. 

§  Some  pcurts  of  this  township  are  so  elevated,  that  a  view  can  bo  had 
of  Long  Island  Sound  at  a  distance  of  14  miles,  and  of  East  and  West 
Rock  at  New  Haven,  and  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson. 

I  Tashua  Hill,  in  this  town,  is  a  signal-station  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  and  is  the  first  land  visible  when  approachhag  this 
coast 
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the  county,  wedged  in  between  Litchfield  County  and 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  whose  people  are  nearly  all 
farmers. 

All  these  towns  have  the  usual  complement  of  churches, 
quite  all  being  of  the  so-called  Evangelical  order,  the 
Congregationalist  and  Methodist,  perhaps,  predominat- 
ing ;  and  of  schools. 

Rev.  Isaac  Lewis,  D.  D.,  bom  Jan.  21,  1746 ;  Yale 
College,  1765;  settled  at  Greenwich  Oct.  18,  1786; 
was  a  fervent  Revolutionary  patriot,  and  at  one  time  a 
regimental  chaplain.  In  the  only  house  left  standing  at 
the  burning  of  Norwalk,  he  preached  an  appropriate 
sermon  from  Isa.  bdv.  11-12,  the  inhabitants  ha^'ing 
assembled  on  the  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  fasting  and 
prayer.     He  died  Aug.  27,  1840. 

Joel  Lindsley,  D.  D.  (1793-1868),  was  long  the 
esteemed  pastor  of  the  Greenwich  Congregational 
church.  . 

Hon.  Qold  Selleck  SiUiman,  bom  at  Fairfield  in  1732  ; 
Yale  College  1 752  ;  a  distinguished  law}'er,  and  a  briga- 
dier-general of  militia  in  the  Revolution ;  was  the  father 
of  the  late  Benjamin  Silliman,  LL.  D.,  of  Yale  College. 
His  death  occurred  July  12,  1790. 

Philo  Sljelton,  A.  M.,  former  rector  of  Trinity  Church 
of  Fairfield  (1754^1825;  Y^e  College,  1778),  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  first  Episcopal  clergyman 
ordained  in  the  United  States. 

Roger  Minott  Sherman,  LL.  D.,  a  native  of  Fairfield, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  lawj-ers  of  his  day,  and  son  of 
Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration, 
w^  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors 
of  this  State  from  1839  to  1842. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Episcopacy  in  Connecticut  (1696-1772;  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1714),  an  author  of  note,  a  man  of  great  talents 
and  personal  dignity,  was  settled  at  one  time  over  the 
church  in  Stratford. 

Maj.  Gen.  David  Wooster,  a  native  of  Stratford 
(1711-1777;  Yale  College,  1738),  having  entered  the 
military  service,  was  captain  of  a  company  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Louisburgh  in  1745.  He  was  a  general  in 
the  French  wars ;  commander  of  the  troops  sent  to  guard 
New  York  in  1775  ;  went  to  Canada,  and  was  chief  in 
command  after  the  death  of  Gen.  Montgomery.  He 
was  appointed  major-general  of  the  State  militia  about 


1776  ;  and,  in  1777,  learning  that  the  British  bad  landed 
at  Compo,  pursued  them  to  Danbury,  and  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Ridgefield  April  27,  1777. 
.  Hon.  David  Plant,  a  native  and  life-long  resident  of 
Stratford,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1804,  was  a  member 
of  Congress  fix)m  1827  to  1829,  and  died  Oct.  18, 
1851. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  installed  pastor  of  the 
Ridgefield  church  Aug.  8,  1739,  was  a  chaplain  in  the 
Colonial  army  on  Lake  Champlain.  He  died  Oct.  2, 
1778,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  40th  of  his 
ministry.  I 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Goodrich,  father  of.  the  renowned  | 
Peter  Parley,  was,  for  upwards  of  25  years,  the  faithful 
pastor  of  the  Ridgefield  church. 

The  Rev.  David  Ely,  D.  D.,  settled  at  Huntington 
Oct.  27,  1773  (1749-1816;  Yale  College,  1769),  was  so 
zealous  in  the  patriot  cause  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  that  the  Tories  in  this  section  threatened  to  hang 
him,  when  the  rebellion  should  have  been  crushed,  on  an 
oak  tree  in  the  public  square.  . 

The  Rev.  James  Beebe,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  TrambuU  for  38  years,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  during  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,  and  was  very  instrumental .  in  stirring  up.  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Mr.  Samuel  Staples,  a  noted  man  of  his  time,  founded 
the  celebrated  academy  in  Easton,  by  giving  a  fund 
which  made  it  a  free  school,  and  a  number  of  acres  of 
land  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

Rev.  Samuel  Sherwood  (1730-1783;  Yale  College, 
1749),  was  ordained  at  Weston  Aug.  17, 1757.  Espous- 
ing the  colonial  cause  in  the  Revolutionary  war  with  such 
zeal  as  to  become  obnoxious  to  the  British  and  Tories,  it 
was  not  deemed  safe  for  him  at  one  time  to  sleep  in  his 
own  house.  A  published  Fast-day  sermon,  delivered  by 
him  in  1774,  was  recently  deposited  in  the  library  of 
Yale  College. 

Rev.  Maltby  Gelston  (1766-1856;  Yale  College, 
1791),  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sherman 
April  26,  1797,  at  a  salary  of  £100,  and  a  few  cords  of 
wood.  He  was  proverbial  for  his  wisdom,  elevated  piety, 
industry  and  punctuality.  After  an  active  ministry  of 
45  years  fn  this  town,  where  he  always  resided  after  his 
installation,  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  90  years. 
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HARTFORD     CO  UN  T  T . 


BY  WILLIAM  I.  FLETCHER. 


At  the  time  of  discovery,  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
was  inhabited  by  several  small  tribes  Of  Indians,  allied 
to  the  Narragansctts  and  the  Nehantics,  and,  like  them, 
subject  £o  the  constant  attacks  of  the  more  powerful  and 
warlike  Pequots.  They  were  also  in  a  condition  of 
enforced  vassalage  to  the  might}''  Iroquois  or  Mohawk 
confederation,  which  bounded  them  on  the  west,  and 
whose  warriors  levied  arbitary  tribute  upon  the  Connect- 
icut taibes,  and  in  case  of  resistance  devastated  their 
villages.  Many  of  the  river  Indians  had  been  driven 
from  their  original  homes  and  had  migrated  to  eastern 
Massachusetts,  where  they  were  found  by  the  Plj^mouth 
settlers.  Within  the  limits  of  Hartford  County  were 
several  fortified  villages,  where  the  remnants  of  these 
tribes  were  entrenched  as  a  protection  against  their 
numerous  enemies.  At  Pyquag,  now  Wethersfield,  Capt. 
Block  held  an  interview  with  *'  Sequin,"  sachem  of  a 
tribe  resident  there ;  and  he  also  makes  mention  of  a 
village  a  few  miles  farther  north,  inhabited  by  the 
"  Nawaas  "  tribe.  Upon  the  Tunxis  River  was  located 
the  tribe  of  that  name,  and  the  Podunks  occupied  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Connecticut,  opposite  Hartford. 
Suckiage,  the  location  of  Hartford,  had  probably  been 
seized  by  the  Pequots,  as  the  Dutch,  who  were  first  to 
make  a  purchase  of ,  land  at  this  place  treated  with  a 
Pequot  sachem. 

In  the  spring  of  1631  Wahquimacut,  a  sachem  of  one 
of  the  river  tribes,  evidently  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  English  would  prove  powerful  allies  against  his 
relentless  foes,  the  Pequots  and  Mohawks,  visited  the 
Massachusetts  settlements  and  invited  emigration  to  his 
country,  extolling  its  natural  advantages  and  guarantee- 
ing reasonable  terms  for  the  land  and  bounties  to  actual 
settlers.  Gov.  "Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  Bay  seems 
not  to  have  been  favorably  impressed  by  the  proposition, 
and  took  no  action,  but  Gov.  Winslow  of  Pl3'mouth 
deemed  the  matter  of  sufiSdent  importance  to  warrant  a 
journey  to  the  Connecticut.  He  was  soon  foUowed  b}' 
other  explorers,  and  projects  for  emigration  were  warmly 
discussed  by  the  Massachusetts  colonists.  As  the  earlj' 
settlers  were  anxious  to  remain  near  navigable  water, 
the  tpwns  in  the  vicmity  of  Boston  were  alreiady  com- 


plaining of  overcrowding,  and  the  Connecticut  Valle}' 
was  regarded  with  longing  eyes,  although  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Bay  continued  to  discourage  the 
proposed  migration.  But  advocates  of  the  measure 
were  continually  arriving  from  England,  and  the  govern- 
ment soon  found  itself  in  the  minority. 

In  June,  1633,  Jacob  Van  Curter,  an  agent  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  purchased  about  twenty 
acres  of  land  at  what  is  still  known  as  Dutch  Point  in 
Hartford,  and  erected  thereon  a  fort  and.  trading-house, 
which  he  named  the  "  House  of  Good  Hope."  In 
October,  1633,  PljTuouth  Colony,  having  in  vain  endeav- 
ored to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Massachusetts  Ba}', 
despatched  a  vessel  to  the  Connecticut  River,  under  com- 
mand of  William  Holmes,  who  established,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tunxis  River,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Windsor,  a  trading-post. 

During  thB  summer  of  1634  a  company  from  Water- 
town  settled  at  Wethersfield.  It  seems  certain  that  a 
portion  of  this  company  remained  through  the  winter, 
thus  constituting  this  the  first  actual  settlement  of  Hart- 
ford County.  June,  1635,  the  church  at  Dorchester,  of 
which  the  Rev.  John  Wareham  was  minister,  located  at 
Windsor,  near  the  trading-post  established  b}^  Holmes. 
The  Plymouth  government  regarded  this  as  an  invasion 
of  their  rights,  but  took  no  active  measures  to  dispossess 
the  Dorchester  people.  The  matter  was  compromised 
several  years  later  by  a  grant  of  land  and  the  payment 
of  a  stipulated  sum  of  money.  Among  the  Dorchester 
emigrants  was  Roger  Ludlow,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  several  other  men  of  distinction. 
During  this  summer  the  colony  at  Wethersfield  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  new  arrivals.  After  erecting 
the  necessary  buildings,  the  Windsor  settlers  returned  to 
Massachusetts  for  their  families.  October  15th  a  party 
of  about  60  started  from  Dorchester  to  travel  overland  to 
their  new  home.  Winter  closed  in  unusually  earlj',  and 
the  journey  was  accomplished  with  great  diflSculty,  a 
portion  of  their  live  stock  perishing  on  the  waj'.  Before 
they  reached  their  destination  snow  fell  to  a  great  depth, 
and  the  Connecticut  River  was  covered  with  thin  ice, 
rendering  crossing  extreme!}'  diflftcult.     They  had  taken 
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but  a  limited  stock  of  provisions,  their  winter's  supply, 
together  with  their  household  goods,  having  been  shipped 
by  water.  Many  of  the  vessels  were  wrecked,  while 
others  were  compelled  to  return  to  Boston.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  little  band  of  colonists  was  truly  deplorable. 
The  severity  of  the  weather  frustrated  all  attempts  to 
obtain  provisions,  and  they  were  destitute  of  the  blank- 
ets, (See,  necessary  as  a  protection  against  the  intense 
cold.  Many  of  the  settlers,  after  suffering  incredible 
hardships,  found  their  way  through  the  wilderness  back 
to  Massachusetts,  while  those  who  remained  in  many 
instances  were  forced  to  sub^st  on  nuts  and  acorns.  But 
spring  opened  early,  and  with  the  return  of  mild  weather 
matters  improved  very  rapidly.  Those  who  had  been 
driven  away  by  cold  and  starvation  returned,  bringing  with 
them  large  ^reinforcements.  A  fort  was  erected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the 
Dutch,  and  the  permanency  of  the  Colony  seemed 
assured.  A  third  settlement  was  commenced  at  Sucki- 
age,  and  was  named  Newtown,  the  colonies  at  Wethers- 
field  and  Windsor,  respectively,  taking  the  names  of 
Watertown  and  Dorchester.  April  26,  1636,  the  first 
court  was  held  at  Newtown,  Mr.  Ludlow  presiding.  The 
present  names  of  the  towns  were  given  by  the  General 
Court  in  February,  1637.  The  name  of  Hartford  is 
taken  fh>m  that  of  Hertford,  £ng. 

During  the  spring  of  1636  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker 
and  his  assistant,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  pastors  of  the 
church  at  Newtown,  now  Cambridge,  Mass.,  headed  a 
party  of  about  100  persons,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren, in  an  overland  journey  to  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut, and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Hartford. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1636  the  total  population  of  the 
three  settlements  was  about  800. 

The  Pequots  early  manifested  symptoms  of  hostility 
against  those  who  had  wrested  fh)m  them  their  pos- 
sessions on  the  river,  and  had  either  restored  these 
lands  to  their  rightful  owners,  or  had  purchased  them 
from  such  owners.  They  viewed  with  alarm  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  Colonies,  and  conceived  the  plan  of 
uniting  all  the  tribes  in  a  common  war  upon  the  English. 
Fortunately  they  were  but  partially  successful  in  this. 
During  the  winter  of  1636-7,  a  number  of  the  settlers 
were  murdered  by  the  Pequots,  and  in  April,  1687,  a 
large  body  of  savages  descended  upon  the  outskirts  of 
Wethersfield,  killed  nine  persons,  and  carried  two  girls 
into  captivity.  The  captives  were  subsequently  re- 
deemed by  the  Dutch,  and  returned  to  their  former 
homes.  At  the  Greneral  Court  in  May  it  was  determined 
to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Pequots,  as 
the  only  means  of  self-preservation.    A  force  of  90  men 


was  raised,  of  which  Hartford  ftumished  42,  Windsor  80, 
and  Wethersfield  18.  The  command  of  the  expedition 
was  given  to  Capt.  Mason,  an  experienced  soldier,  and 
the  Rev*  Mr.  Stone  was  appointed  chaplain.  The  force 
was  accompanied  by  70  friendly  Indians,  under  the 
famous  sachem  Uncas,  and  sailed  from  Hartford  May 
10.  The  movement  was  entirely  successful,  resulting  in 
the  total  rout  of  the  Pequot  tribe,  with  scarcely  any  loss 
to  the  colonial  forces. 

The  bravery  of  Capt.  Mason  and  his  companions  had 
saved  the  infant  Colony,  but  its  future  prospects  were  far 
from  flattering.  The  campaign  had  entailed  a  large  debt, 
which  it  was  but  poorly  prepared  to  meet,  and  had 
greatly  augmented  the  effects  of  the  prevailing  scarcity 
of  provisions.  It  had  been  found  impossible  to  get  the 
ground  prepared  the  previous  year  in  season  to  raise  a 
sufficient  supply  of  com,  as  the  colonists  were  almost 
entirely  without  ploughs  or  other  agricultural  implements. 
Many  cattle  had  perished  during  the  winter,  and,  the 
war  having  taken  away  a  large  share  of  the  able-bodied 
men  during  planting-time,  a  famine  seemed  imminent. 
A  supply  of  corn  was  fortunately  obtained  from  the  In- 
dians farther  up  the  river,  and  the  subsequent  winter 
was  passed  in  comparative  comfort,  although  the  Indians 
continued  troublesome,  rendering  necessary  the  utmost 
vigilance.  The  "  train-band  "  of  Hartford,  organized  in 
1638,  still  exists  as  the  Governor's  Foot  Guard. 

Up  to  this  time  the  colonists  upon  the  Connecticut  had 
continued  to  submit  to  the  authont}'  of  the  Massachusetts 
governments,  but,  finding  that  they  were  outside  the 
limits  of  those  patents,  it  was  determined  to  form  an  in- 
dependent government.  A  convention  of  delegates  fh>m 
the  three  settleihents  assembled  at  Hartford,  and  on 
Jan.  4,  1639,  adopted  a  preamble  and  constitution  for 
the  government  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  For  nearly 
two  centuries  this  constitution  remained  unaltered,  a 
monument  to  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  its  framers, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months,  when  a  roAal 
governor  claimed  authority  under  protest,  Connecticut 
has  always  been  ruled  by  officers  chosen  by  the  ballots 
of  her  freemen.  John  Haynes  was  the  first  governor 
under  the  constitution.  At  the  spring  session  of  the 
General  Court  the  towns  were  vested  with  authority  to 
conduct  their  own  affairs. 

In  the  autumn  of  1639  G^n.  Mason  conducted  a  second 
successful  expedition  against  the  Indians*  Subsequent 
to  this  it  does  not  appear  that  Hartford  County  uufiered 
to  any  extent  fh>m  the  depredations  of  the  savages,  al- 
though for  many  years  the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  continual 
terror,  and  maintained  a  vigilant  guard  day  and  night. 
Having  in  all  cases  paid  the  former  owners  liberally  for 
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the  land  taken,  they  eecured,  if  not  the  Mendship  of  the 
local  tribes  of  Indians,  at  least  a  passive  acquiescence  in 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Colonies.  During  the  later  bloody 
Indian  wars,  many  of  the  members  of  the  river  tribes 
disappeared,  probably  allying  themselves  with  the  various 
hostile  tribes,  with  whom  they  perished.  For  a  long 
period,  however,  the  settlers  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Colony  were  harassed  b}*^  occasional  raids,  and  the  terri- 
tory east  of  the  Connecticut  River  was  not  deemed  safe 
until  about  1C70.  In  the  last  mentioned  year  the  Sims- 
bury  settlers  became  so  alarmed  that  they  abandoned  the 
settlement,  and  fled  to  Windsor.  Their  buildings  were 
burned,  and  when  they  returned,  six  years  later,  they 
were  unable  to  find  the  precise  location  of  their  former 
dwellings.  The  towns  in  Hartford  County  furnished  a 
lai^e  number  of  men  during  King  Philip's  war,  but  were 
fortunately  spared  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare  in  their 
own  midst.  Numbers  of  friendl}'  Indians  remained  in 
the  county  for  many  j-ears.  The  sachem  Uncas  was  a 
powerful  ally  of  the  colonists,  and  greatly  assisted  them 
in  subduing  the  Pcquots. 

The  members  from  Hartford  Count}'  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Confederation,  formed  in  1G43,  were  men  of  great 
ability  and  influence. 

A  settlement  on  tlic  Tunxis. River,  in  the  western  part 
of  Windsor,  was  incoqx>rated  as  a  town  in  1G45,  under 
the  name  of  Farmingtou,  which  name  was  thenceforth 
also  applied  to  the  livcr. 

In  1654,  England  being  at  war  with  Holland,  the 
Dutch  proi)erty  in  this  section  was  formall}'  sequestrated 
by.  the  colonial  authorities,  thus  ending  the  occupation 
of  this  region  by  the  Dutch. 

In  1C62,  Gov.  Winthrop,  who  had  gone  to  England  for 
the  purpose,  obtained  from  King  Charles  II.  a  charter 
for  the  Colon}'  of  Connecticut,  convening  ample  privi- 
leges. By  the  terms  of  this  charter,  Connecticut  ex- 
tended from  tlie  Narraganset  River  on  the  east  to  the 
sea  on  the  west,  and  under  tliis  grant  the  Colony  subse- 
quently laid  claim  to  portions  of  New  York  and  Pcnns3'l- 
vania,  gi\*ing  rise  to  protracted  and  bitter  discussions. 
Although  this  charter  included  New  Haven  Colony  within 
the  limits  of  Connecticut,  it  was  not  until  1GG5  that  the 
former  would  consent  to  the  union. 

Hartford  Count}'  was  constituted  in  1GG5,  its  original 
limits  including  all  of  Tolland  County,  and  portions  of 
the  counties  of  Litchfield  and  New  London.  Simsbury, 
the  north-western  part  of  Windsor,  was  incori^orated  in 
1G70,  the  Indian  name  of  the  settlement  being  Massacoe. 
The  portion  of  Wethersfield  lying  east  of  the  river  was 
incorporated  in  IGOO,  under  the  name  of  Glastonbury. 

In  October,  1G87,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  appeared  at 


Hartford,  where  the  Greneral  Court  was  in  session,  de- 
clared that  Assembly  dissolved,  and  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  charter  of  the  Colony.  Possibly  to  meet  an 
exigency  like  this,  a  duplicate  of  the  charter  had  been 
prepared,  which  was  finally  produced.  The  colonial  gov- 
ernor protested  against  the  authority  of  Andros,  and  a 
debate  ensued,  which  was  prolonged  until  dark.  Candles 
were  called  for,  and  upon  their  arrival  it  was  discovered 
that  the  copy  of  the  charter  had  disappeared.  It  had 
been  taken  by  Capt.  Joseph  Wadsworth,  who  conveyed 
it  to  the  south  part  of  the  city,  and  concealed  it  in  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  large  oak,  in  front  of  the  residence 
of  Hon.  Samuel  Wyllys,  where  it  remained  until  less 
troublous  times.  The  tree  which  was  pointed  out  as 
having  been  the  depository  of  the  precious  document 
was  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Hartford  until  Xug. 
20,  1856,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  a  fbrious  storm, 
while  its  name  is  perpetuated  in  various  ways,  Hartford 
itself  being  called,  by  conunon  consent,  the  Charter  Oak 
City. 

Until  1701,  Hartfoixl  had  been  the  sole  capital  of  the 
united  Colony,  but  in  that  year  New  Haven  was  made  a 
semi-capital,  and  from  that  time  until  1873,  the  sessions 
of  the  General  Court  were  held  alternately  in  the  two 
cities. 

During  the  almost  continual  wars  with  the  French  and 
Indians  from  1689  to  1763,  Hartford  County,  being  on 
the  frontier  so  far  as  its  western  towns  were  concerned, 
was  in  a  continual  state  of  uneasiness,  owing  to  the 
atrocities  committed  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
Fortified  houses  were  erected  at  various  exposed  points, 
including  four  in  Hartford,  while  the  ferries  at  that  place 
and  at  Windsor  were  placed  in  a  condition  of  defence. 
In  1704  the  General  Court  resolved  that  the  fix>ntier 
towns  must  be  held,  as  a  measure  of  public  safety,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  must  remain,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  their  lands.  This  county  had 
her  full  proix)rtion  of  men  in  the  military  service,  and 
during  the  100  years  next  preceding  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  many  of  her  citiz-^ns  were  either  killed  in 
battle,  or  died  of  disease  contracted  in  camp.  In  the 
successful  expedition  against  Louisburg,  in  1745,  Roger 
Wolcott  of  Windsor,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Colony, 
commanded  a  brigade  of  Connecticut  troops.  The  prin- 
cipal officers  under  Wolcott  wcrc  from  Hartford  County. 
During  the  war,  which  began  in  1755  and  ended  with 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  17C3,  Hartford  County  had  at 
various  times  from  500  to  2,000  men  in  active  service. 

The  first  code  of  laws  for  the  Colony  was  compiled  in 
1650,  and  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  extracts  and 
adaptations  from  the  Mosaic  code.     The  odium  of  the 
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so-called  "  Blue  Laws,"— if,  indeed,  there  be  any  ground 
for  such  odium, — rests  rather  with  the  New  Haven  Colony 
than  with  the  Hartford. 

The  early  history  of  Hartford  Count}*,  like  that  of  all 
the  New  England  Colonies,  must  necessarily  be  some- 
what ecclesiastical  in  character.  The  settlements  at 
Hartford  and  Windsor  were  made  under  the  guidance  of 
the  same  faith  Ail  shepherds  iiho  had  led  their  flocks 
across  the  sea  in  search  of  religious  liberty,  and  a  list  of 
the  early  settlers  of  these  towns  is,  in  each  case,  an 
almost  complete  roster  of  the  membership  of  some 
Massachusetts  church.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Fii*st 
Church  at  Windsor  is  the  oldest  religious  organization  in 
New  England.  At  first,  under  tlie  ministrations  of  Rev. 
John  Wareham,  assisted  b}*  Ephraim  Heuct  as  teacher, 
ther#was  great  harmony  and  prosi^erit}'  in  the  church ; 
but  Mr.  Heuet  died  in  JG44,  and  as  Mr.  Wareham  was 
advanced  in  years,  he  felt  unable  to  perform  the  pastoral 
labor  without  a  colleague,  over  the  appointment  of  whom 
arose  an  exceedingly  bitter  and  protracted  controvcrs}'. 
Appeal  was  finally  made  to  the  Grcneral  Court,  which 
ordered  that  an  election  of  assistant-pastor  should  be 
held.  This  was  done,  but  the  minority  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  the  result,  so  that  nothing  was  accom- 
plished. Mr.  Wareham  died  April  1,  1G70,  and  for 
many  years  there  was  no  settled  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel 
Mather  was  settled  in  1682,  and  remained  until  his 
death  in  1726.  The  dissensions  culminated  in  1694  ui 
the  organization  of  the  Second  Church,  with  Rev. 
Timothy  Edwards  as  pastor,  an  office  which  he  retained 
for  the  remarkable  term  of  64  3'ears. 

The  church  at  Hartford,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hooker,  in  1647,  remained  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Stone,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  control  a  dissatisfied 
and  controversial  feeling  which  had  sprung  up  in  the 
church,  and  which  rapidly  increased.  Several  coun- 
cils of  the  neighboring  churches  were  called,  but  to  no 
purpose ;  and  several  general  councils,  in  which  tbe  New 
Haven  and  Massachusetts  churches  united,  also  failed  to 
efi*ect  a  reconciliation.  But  many  of  the  disaffected 
members  removed  to  other  places,  and  comparative  peace 
was  at  length  restored.  Mr.  Stone  died  July  20,  1663, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Ha}'nes.  A  di\'ision  of 
the  church  took  place  in  Fcbruarj',  1670,  Samuel  Whit- 
ing taking  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Second  Chiuxih. 

The  Watertown  people  were  not  accompanied  by  their 
pastor  in  their  migration  to  Wcthersfickl,  but  Rev. 
Henry  Smith  was  settled  soon  after  their  arrival  in  their 
new  home.  This  church,  like  its  neighbors,  soon  became 
involved  in  disputes,  and  verj'  earl}'  in  its  histor}'  sent 
out  a  colony  to  Milfonl.     Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith, 


in  1648,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Russell  succeeded  to  the 
charge.  Various  disagreements  finally  led  to  an  open 
nipture,  and  Mr.  Russell  removed  to  Hadley,  Mass., 
taking  with  him  a  large  number  of  the  congregation. 
This  seems  to  have  ended  the  troubles  in  this  church. 

A  church  was  gathered  at  Farmington  Oct.  13,  1652, 
with  Rev.  Roger  Newton  as  pastor.  Rev.  Timothy 
Stephens  was  installed  at  Glastonbury  in  October,  1693. 
The  first  minister  at  Simsbury  was  Rev.  Dudley  Wood- 
bridge,  settled  March  3,  1696. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  Quakers,  who  were 
promptly  banished,  no  dissenting  sect  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Hartford  County  until  more  than  100  years  after 
the  first  settlement.  This  county  sent  its  due  proportion 
of  delegates  to  the  convention  which,  in  September, 
1708,  adopted  the  religious  constitution  known  as  the 
Sa^'brook  Platform,  which,  by  subsequent  legislative 
confirmation,  became  the  rule  of  faith  for  the  entire 
Colony.  Under  strict  repressive  measures  the  growth  of 
so-called  '^  Separatist "  churches  was  but  slow  until  after 
the  Revolution ;  and  to-day  Congregationalism  is  still 
the  leading  form  of  belief  in  Hartford  Count}^  although 
it  has  been  much  modified  since  the  days  of  Hooker  and 
Wareham. 

When  in  1715  to  1718  the  proposed  removal  of  Yale 
College  from  Saybrook  was  under  consideration,  Messrs. 
Woodbridge  and  Buckingham,  the  Hartford  County 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  warmly  urged  its 
location  at  Wethersfield,  and  so  dissatisfled  were  they 
with  the  action  estabhshing  it  at  New  Haven,  that  at  the 
time  of  *the  firat  commencement  after  the  removal,  they 
held  independent  graduating  exercises  at  Wethersfield, 
and  conferred  degrees  upon  several  undergraduates. 
Subsequently,  however,  these  gentlemen  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  location  of  the  college,  and  took  part  in  its 
management. 

In  consideration  of  the  distinguished  sendees  of  Gen. 
Mason  and  his  soldiers  the  Greneral  Coui-t  made  exten- 
sive grants  of  land  to  them.  The  location  of  these 
grants  gave  rise  to  heated  controversies,  resulting,  in 
some  cases,  in  actual  conflict.  Out  of  these  land  trou- 
bles ai-ose  the  riot  of  Oct.  22,  1722,  at  Hartford.  Capt. 
Fitch,  a  resident  of  Coventrj',  had  been  committed  to 
Hartford  jail,  for  reftising  to  satisfy  a  judgment  against 
him.  On  the  day  mentioned,  an  armed  party  of  about 
60  from  Coventry  and  vicinity  visited  Hartfoixi,  forcibly 
entered  tlie  jail  and  liberated  the  captain.  The  party 
were  pursued  by  Sheriff  Whiting,  with  a  posse,  but  made 
their  esca|>e,  after  severely  beating  the  sheriff  and  his 
assistants.  The  ringleaders  were  subsequently  fined  £20 
each.     In  1761  the  town  of  Hartland,  then  in  Litchfield 
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County,  having  been  adjudged  to  be  the  property  of 
Windsor,  was  annesced  to  Hartford  County. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
limits  of  Hartford  County,  as  defined  by  act  of  the 
General  Court  in  1665,  were  enlarged  by  annexing  sev- 
eral towns  which  had  been  organized  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts. The  portion  of  Windsor  lying  east  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  was  incorporated  in  17G8  as  the  town  of 
East  Windsor.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion there  were  fifteen  towns  in  the  county,  but  its  pres- 
ent territory  was  included  within  the  limits  often  towns ; 
namely,  Hartford,  Windsor,  East  Windsor,  Wethers- 
field,  Glastonbury,  Farmington,  Simsbury,  Enfield,  Suf- 
field  and  Ilartland. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hartford  County  were  firm  in  their 
resistance  to  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  when,  in  May,  1766,  the  news  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  was  received  at  Hartford,  the  General 
Court,  then  in  session  there,  appointed  a  day  of  general 
rejoicing. 

Although  this  county  was  spared  the  actual  horrors  of 
war  in  her  midst  during  the  Revolutionary-  struggle,  her 
citizens  bore  a  prominent  part  in  that  confiict.  Owing 
to  the  inland  location  of  the  county,  on  a  navigable 
stream,  and  having  an  abundance  of  water-power,  it 
became  an  imix>rtant  depot  of  supplies  and  prisoners, 
while  arms,  equipments  and  ammunition  were  manufac- 
tured in  large  quantities.  Maj.  Clarke's  Farmington 
company,  which  passed  through  Hartford  July  80,  1775, 
was  entirely  equipped  by  local  industr}'.  Famrfngton 
appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  patri- 
otic fever,  the  Boston  Port  Bill  being  publicly  burned  in 
1774,  by  the  conmion  hangman  "in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  respectable  citizens." 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1774  the  several  towns  held 
meetings  and  passed  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the 
action  of  the  British  government,  and  pledging  a  hearty 
support  to  the  sister  Colonies.  The  militia  was  immedi- 
ately reorganized,  every  person  capable  of  bearing  arms 
being  enrolled,  and  during  the  winter  frequent  drills 
were  held.  Sept.  15,  1774,  a  county  convention  was 
held  at  Hartford,  which  adopted  an  agreement  for  the 
non-consumption  of  British  goods,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  inspection. 

The  expedition  for  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  in 
May,  1775,  had  its  origin  in  this  county,  and  seems  to 
have  been  first  suggested  by  Gen.  Samuel  H.  Parsons. 
April  26th,  Capts.  Noah  and  Elisha  Phelps  of  Simsbury, 
and  Epaphras  Bull,  William  Nichols,  Elijah  Babcock, 
John  Bigelow  and  Bernard  Romans  of  Hartford,  started 
for  Vermont,  where  they  met  Ethan  Allen.    The  party 


was  subsequently  Joined  by  Capt.  Edward  Mott  of  Pres- 
ton, to  whom  the  importance  and  feasibility  of  this 
movement  had  also  occurred.  The  successfhl  result  of 
the  expedition  was  largely  due  to  the  sagacity  and 
shrewdness  of  Capt.  Noah  Phelps. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  received 
in  Hartford  County,  ten  companies,  numbering  some  400 
men,  were  immediately  raised  and  put  in  motion  for  the 
scene  of  action ;  but  their  services  were  not  immediately 
required.  Five  regiments  of  militia  were  located  in  this 
Qpunty. 

The  county  jail  was  soon  filled  with  Tory  prisoners, 
and  many  avowed  sympathizers  with  the  British  were 
kept  under  dose  surveillance  at  their  homes.  Prisoners 
of  war  were  also  continually  arriving,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  a  more  commodious  and  secure 
place  of  confinement.  This  led  to  the  use  of  tlie  ^^  New- 
gate of  Connecticut,"  *  as  the  prison  at  East  Granby  has 
always  been  termed. 

To  more  thoroughly  disgrace  the  prominent  Tories,  the 
county  committee  of  inspection,  in  April,  1776,  adopted 
the  plan  of  publishing  their  names  in  large  capitals  upon 
the  first  page  of  the  Connecticut ''  Courant,"  as  ''  enemies 
of  their  countrj-.'* 

During  the  Revolution  there  were  five  military  execu- 
tions in  Hartford.  March  19,  1777,  Moses  Dunbar  was 
executed  for  high  treason,  in  the  presence  of  a  "pro- 
digious concourse  of  people,"  to  whom  the  Rev.  Nathan 
Strong  delivered  a  lengthy  and  solemn  discourse,  which 
was  afterwards  published  in  pamphlet  form.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  other  executions  were  thus  solemnized,  f 

The  defence  of  Hartford  was  not  neglected,  as  the 
records  show  that  on  July  29, 1777,  the  selectmen  ordered 
a  cannon  to  be  mounted,  although  it  does  not  appear  that 
it  was  ever  used.  Troops  were  occasionally  quartered  in 
the  county  during  the  war.  In  1 779  Gen.  Gates's  division 
was  located  in  East  Hartford  for  a  time,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1782,  the  French  allies  occupied  the  same  camping- 
ground. 

When  Count  Rochambeau  landed  at  Newport  in  Sep- 
tember, 1780,  he  proceeded  directly  to  Hartford,  where 
he  met  Washington  and  other  prominent  American  ofiicers. 


*  This  prison  was  an  abandoned  copper-mino,  which  was  first  discov- 
ered about  1707.  The  first  use  of  the  excavation  as  a  prison  appears  to 
have  boon  in  1773.  In  1775  the  month  of  the  mine  was  enclosed  in  a 
palisadd,  and  a  block-honse  was  erected,  while  the  interior,  to  some 
extent,  was  partitioned  into  cells,  a  place  of  confinement  soggesting  the 
famed  Bastille  and  the  castle  dungeons  of  feudal  times. 

t  March  21,  1781,  Alexander  McDowell,  adjutant  of  Col.  Welles's 
Connecticut  regiment,  having  been  found  guilty  of  desertion,  by  a  court- 
martial,  was  executed  in  the  jail-yard,  Ocn.  Washington,  then  in  Hart- 
ford, having  signed  the  death-warrant  on  the  preceding  day. 
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September  26,  the  distingaished  visitors  were  reeeived 
with  due  honors.  And  thus  Hartford,  where  was  eon- 
ceived  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga,  at  the  very  opening  of 
the  war,  was  also  the  scene  of  the  formation  of  the  final 
plans  which  carried  the  contest  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Hartford 
County  was  reduced  to  nearly  its  present  limits  by  the 
formation  of  Middlesex  County  on  the  south,  and  Tolland 
County  on  the  east  Southington  had  been  set  off  from 
Farmington  in  1 779.  In  1 784  that  part  of  Hartford  ly iqg 
east  of  the  Connecticut  was  incorporated  as  East  Hart- 
ford, and  May  29  of  the  same  year,  the  city  of  Hartford 
received  its  charter,  the  population  within  the  city  limits 
at  that  time  being  about  8,000.  In  1785  the  south- 
westerly parish  of  Farmington  was  incorporated  as 
Bristol,  and  a  new  town,  named  Berlin,  was  formed  fVom 
portions  of  Farmington,  Wethersfield  and  Middletown. 
This  town  included  the  parish  of  Kensington,  which  has 
retfuned  that  designation  to  the  present  time.  Granby 
was  formed  from  Simsbury  in  1 786.  Marlborough,  incor- 
porated in  1803,  included  the  south-eastern  part  of  Glas- 
tonbury, and  portions  of  New  London  and  Windham 
counties.  The  northern  part  of  Bristol  was  incorporated 
as  Burlington  in  1806,  and  the  same  year  Canton  was 
formed  from  portions  of  Simsbury  and  of  Litchfield 
County. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Hartford 
County  enjoyed  a  season  of  quiet,  and  her  citizens 
devoted  themselves  to  the  development  of  her  internal 
resources.  June  28, 1784,  the  first  city  election  was  held 
in  Hartford,  Thomas  Seymour  being  chosen  mayor: 

In  conmion  with  the  rest  of  New  England,  Hartfoi-d 
County  was  firmly  opposed  to  the  war  of  1812.  This 
county,  however,  was  brought  into  especial  prominence 
in  connection  with  the  war  by  the  famous  "  Hartford 
Convention,"  which  assembled  in  that  city  Dec.  15, 1814. 

The  first  fair  in  the  county  was  held  at  Wethersfield, 
Oct.  22,  1784,  and  was  repeated  several  succeeding 
years.  The  first  exhibition  of  the  Hartford  County 
Agricultural  Association  was  held  at  Hartford  in  1817. 

To  Hartford  belongs  the  credit  of  sustaining  one  of  the 
oldest  newspapers  in  the  country,  "  The  Connecticut  Cou- 
rant,"  which  was  first  issued  Oct.  29,  1764,  by  Thomas 
Green,  and  has  appeared  regularly  every  week  since  that 
time,  with  the  exception  of  four  issues  in  December, 
1775,  and  January,  1776,  which  were  omitted  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  supply  of  paper.  This  want  of 
paper  led  to  the  development  of  an  important  branch  of 
industry  in  East  Hartford,  where  Mr.  Green,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  parties,  established  a  paper-mill.    There 


was  great  difl3culty  in  procuring  the  quantity  of  rags 
necessary  to  keep  the  mill  in  operation,  and  the  early  files 
of  the  "  Courant"  abound  in  urgent  appeals  to  the  ladies 
to  fru*nish  the  necessary  material. 

A  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  was  estab- 
lished in  Hartford  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  and  when  Gen.  Washington  visited  the  city,  in 
October,  1789,  he  inspected  its  operations.  At  his  first 
inauguration  as  president,  he  was  dressed  in  an  entire 
suit  of  Hartford  manufacture.  This  mill  was  not  the  first 
established  in  the  county,  however,  as  one  had  been  erected 
at  Windsor  Locks  in  1768.  In  1788  a  bell-foundry  was 
established  at  Hartford  by  Doolittle  &  Goodyear.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  first  manufacture  of  tin  ware  in  the 
United  States  was  by  a  Mr.  Patterson,  who  settled  at 
Berlin  in  1740,  and  who  peddled  his  ware  from  house  to 
house  in  a  basket.  A  powder-mill  was  built  in  East 
Hartford  in  1775,  believed  to  be  the  first  in  the  country, 
and  wa»  a  most  important  establishment  during  the 
Revolution.  The  first  cotton-mill  in  Connecticut  was 
erected  at  Manchester  in  1794.  In  1797,  or  thereabouts, 
a  steam  locomotive  was  invented  by  Dr.  Kinsley,  and 
appeared  on  the  streets  of  Hartford.  A  patent  for  a  lever 
printing-press  was  issued  to  John  I.  Wells  of  Hartford  in 
1819. 

As  early  as  1787,  there  were  lines  of  packets,  chiefly 
sloops,  between  Hartford  and  New  York,  but  there  was 
little  certainty  or  regularity  in  their  trips.  In  November, 
1818,  the  first  steamboat  constructed  on  the  Connecticut 
was  launched  at  Dutch  Point  in  Hartford.  It  was  a  small 
propeller,  intended  for  towing  purposes,  and  was  named 
the  "  Enterprize."  The  Connecticut  River  Steamboat 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1824,  and  soon  after  pur- 
chased the  steamer  "Oliver  Ellsworth,'*  which  anived  at 
Hartford  on  her  first  trip  from  New  York,  May  7,  1824. 
The  "Experiment"  had  plied  between  Hartford  and 
New  London  during  the  summer  of  1823,  and  was  prob- 
ably the  pioneer  in  steam  navigation  of  the  Connecticut. 
During  the  3ear  1824,  work  was  commenced  on  the  canal 
between  New  Haven  and  Farmington,  and  water  was 
first  let  in  in  June,  1828.  This  canal  was  subsequently 
extended  to  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  navigation  of  the  upper  Connecticut,  prior  to  the 
construction  of  railroads,  was  regarded  as  a  measure  of 
great  importance  to  the  citizens  of  this  county,  and  laige 
sums  were  expended  upon  various  projects  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  channel  of  the  river.  Nov.  26,  1826, 
the  little  steamer  "  Bamet"  left  Hartford,  and  succeeded 
in  going  as  far  north  as  Bellows'  FaUs,  Yt.,  returning  the 
following  week.  The  falls  at  Enfield  were  found  to  be  a 
serious  impediment  to  navigation,  and  in  1828  a  company 
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was  formed  in  Hartford,  which  dug  a  navigable  canal, 
some  five  miles  in  length,  avoiding  the  falls,  and  ftimish- 
ing  the  valuable  water-power  at  Windsor  Locks.  Steam- 
ers continued  to  ply  between  Hartford  and  Springfield 
until  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  and  Charles  Dickens, 
in  his  "  American  Notes,"  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
this  short  voyage. 

Shipbuilding  was  carried  on  for  many  years  at  Hartford 
and  Glastonbury,  and  in  1833  a  packet  of  600  tons  bur- 
den was  launched  at  the  former  place. 

In  May,  1835,  the  legislature  granted  charters  for 
railroads  from  Hartford  to  New  Haven,  and  also  to 
Worcester.  The  following  year,  the  construction  of  the 
New  Haven  road  was  commenced,  and  it  was  opened  for 
travel  in  December,  1839. 

The  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Railroad,  which 
follows  the  route  of  the  old  canal,  was  opened  for  travel 
in  1848.  The  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad 
Company  in  December,  1878,  took  possessioir  of  the 
Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill  line,  which  crosses 
the  county  from  east  to  west,  and  was  completed  in 
1858.  In  1871,  the  Connecticut  Western,  running 
north-west  from  Hartford,  and  the  Connecticut  Valle}-, 
following  the  river  south  from  Hartford,  were  opened  for 
travel.  In  1876,  the  Connecticut  Central,  from  East 
Hartford  to  Springfield,  was  completed.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing  lines,  there  are  branches  of  the  New  Haven 
road  from  Berlin  to  New  Britain  and  Middletown,  and 
from  Windsor  Locks  to  Suflleld.  The  line  from  Man- 
chester to  South  Manchester  is  leased  to  the  New  York 
and  New  England  company.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  county  is  about  190. 

March  2,  1854,  occurred  the  most  fatal  accident  with 
which  Hartford  County  has  ever  been  visited.  Shortly 
after  noon  on  that  day,  the  boiler  in  the  car-manufactor}' 
of  Fales  &  Gray,  where  some  four  hundred  men  were 
emploj'ed,  exploded  with  terrific  force,  nearly  demolish- 
ing one  of  the  large  shops.  Nineteen  were  killed,  many 
of  them  heads  of  families,  and  about  forty  others  were 
injured.  • 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  found  the 
inhabitants  of  this  county  engaged  in  the  vigorous  de- 
velopment of  the  manufacturing  industries  which  have 
given  to  many  of  its  towns  a  world-wide  fame.  The 
news  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  sununoned  the  busy 
workmen  to  the  defence  of  their  country,  and,  as  in  the 
olden  time,  Hartford  County  was  prompt  in  sustaining 
the  government. 

April  16,  Grov.  Buckingham  issued  his  proclamation, 
calling  for  a  regiment  of  volunteers.  The  next  morning, 
Joseph  R.  Hawle}',  editor  of  the  Hartford  "Press," 


Albert  W.  Drake  and  Joseph  Perkins  met  in  the  oflSoe 
of  the  *'  Press,"  and  signed  their  names  to  an  enlistment 
paper,  as  members  of  a  rifle  company  for  the  first  regi- 
ment. Many  names  were  added  during  the  day,  and 
the  company  was  completely  filled  up  at  an  enthusiastic 
meeting  held  in  the  evening.  George  H.  Bumham  was 
chosen  captain,  and  Mr.  Hawley  first  lieutenant.  The 
Hartford  Light  Guard,  Capt.  J.  C.  Comstock,  also 
prompt^  volunteered,  and  a  third  company  was  also 
recruited  under  Capt.  Ira  Wright.  In  the  first  regiment, 
which  rendezvoused  at  New  Haven,  in  addition  to  the 
companies  already  mentioned,  was  a  company  from  New 
Britain,  under  Capt.  F.  W.  Hart,  and  a  company  com- 
posed of  men  from  Windsor  Locks,  Enfield  and  Sims- 
bury,  under  command  of  Levi  N.  Hillman  of  Windsor 
Locks.  The  regiment  left  New  Haven  May  9,  on  the 
steamer  "  Bienville,"  and  proceeded  directly  to  Washing- 
ton, arriving  there  on  the  13th,  and  going  into  camp  at 
Glenwood,  two  miles  north  of  the  capitol. 

In  addition  to  the  various  Connecticut  organizations, 
Hartford  County  was  represented  in  many  regiments 
from  other  States,  and  also  in  the  nav}',  Capt.  Ward  of 
Hartford  being  the  first  victim  of  the  war  in  that  branch 
of  the  service.  Among  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
army,  this  county  had  many  notable  sons.  The  names 
of  Gens.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  Theodore  G.  Ellis,  Grifittn 
A.  Stedman  and  Robert  O.  Tyler  of  Hartford,  John 
Loomis  and  William  O.  Pierson  of  Windsor,  and  John 
L.  Otis  of  Manchester,  attest  the  honorable  part  taken 
by  this  county;  and  Gideon  Welles  of  Hartford,  as 
secretary  of  the  navy,  was  one  of  the  President's  most 
trusted  counsellors.  About  800  citizens  of  the  county 
were  killed  in  battle,  or  died  in  the  service.  And  those 
who  sen'ed  their  country  at  home  during  the  long  con- 
fiict  with  signal  ability — perhaps  even  more  than  if  they 
had  gone  to  the  front  —  must  not  be  forgotten.  Prom- 
inent among  these  was  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  of  Hart- 
ford, who,  as  secretary  of  state,  was  a  most  eflScient 
assistant  to  Connecticut's  noble  war  governor,  William 
A.  Buckingham.  Many  private  citizens  consecrated 
their  wealth  and  their  best  energies  to  the  equipment  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  maintenance  of  their  families. 
David  Clark  of  Hartford  contributed  to  these  objects 
not  less  than  $60,000,  and  his  name  is  held  in  gratefUl 
remembrance  by  numerous  widows  and  orphans. 

The  series  of  religious  meetings  held  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1878,  by  the  evangelists,  Moody  and 
Sankey,  and  Pentecost  and  Stebbins,  were  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  Hartford.  They  were  held  in 
the  skating-rink,  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  over 
three  thousand,  and  which  was  filled  twice  every  day  for 
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many  weeks.  These  meetings  resulted  in  large  acces- 
sions to  the  churches,  and  their  influence  was  felt 
throughout  tha  county.  The  religious  interest  was  un- 
doubtedly deepened  by  the  sad  accident  of  January  15. 
On  that  day,  a  large  number  of  excursionists  fh>m  the 
towns  along  the  line  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Rail- 
road had  visited  Hartford  to  attend  the  meetings.  The 
returning  ti'ain,  consisting  of  nine  cars,  and  drawn  by 
two  engines,  had  reached  the  bridge  over  the  Farmington 
River,  just  west  of  the  TarifTviUe  station,  when  the 
entire  western  span  of  the  bridge  gave  way,  precipitating 
four  cars  into  the  river.  Fourteen  persons  lost  their 
lives,  and  many  were  badly  injured. 

In  addition  to  the  towns  already  mentioned,  others 
have  been  formed,  as  follows:  —  In  1823,  the  eastern 
part  of  East  Hartford  was  incorporated  as  Manchester. 
Avon  was  set  off  from  the  north  end  of  Farmington  in 
1830.  The  parish  of  Wintonbur}',  in  Windsor,  became 
the  town  of  Bloomfield  in  1835.  Rocky  Hill  parish,  in 
Wethersfield,  was  made  an  independent  town  in  1843. 
South  Windsor  was  incoqx>rated  in  1845.  In  1850, 
New  Britain  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  in  1870 
received  a  city  charter.  West  Hartford  became  a  sep- 
arate town  in  1854,  and  in  1857  the  northern  part  of 
Windsor  was  incorporated  as  Windsor  Locks.  East 
Granby  was  set  oflT  in  1858.  Newington  parish,  in 
Wethersfield,  was  made  a  town  in  1871,  and  Plainville 
in  1869,  having  been  part  of  Farmington.  The  territory 
included  in  Hartford  County,  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  was  comprised  within  the  limits  of  ten 
towns,  is  now  divided  into  27  towns  and  2  cities. 

Towns. 

Hartford,  a  port  of  entry,  the  capital  of  Connecticut 
and  of  Hartford  County,  is  situated  ou  the  west  bank  of 
the  Connecticut  River,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation, 
50  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  built  for  the  most  part  on 
elevated  ground,  and  its  site  is  eminently  picturesque 
and  healthful.  Main  Street,  a  wide  avenue,  has  many 
imposing  business  blocks,  notably  the  large  granite 
buildings  of  the  Charter  Oak  and  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  companies,  and  the  massive  brownstone  Cheney 
Block.  Bushnell  Park,  a  neatly  laid-out  enclosure  of  40 
acres,  lies  in  the  central  part  of  the  city.  The  Park,  or 
Little  River,  emptying  into  the  Connecticut  at  Dutch 
Point,  is  spanned  by  several  substantial  bridges.  Two 
bridges  cross  the  Connecticut  at  this  place, — one  for  the 
New  York  and  New  England  RaUroad,  and  the  other  a 
highway  bridge.  The  river,  at  an  ordinary  stage  of 
water,  is  about  1 ,000  feet  wide. 

The  new  capitol,  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  satis- 


factory public  buildings  in  the  countr}',  occupies  an 
elevated  site  in  Bushnell  Park,  in  fUll  view  of  passengers 
arri\ing  in  the  city  by  railroad.  The  first  state  house  in 
Hartford  was  erected  m  1719.  In  1783,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  declaration  of  peace,  it  was  damaged  by 
fireworks,  and  was  rebuilt  in  very  modest  style.  The 
edifice  now  standing  on  Main  Street,  and  which  has  just 
been  vacated  by  the  State,  was  completed  in  1796,  and 
is  now  the  property  of  the  city  of  Hartford.  In  1871 
the  legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  capitol. 

The  building,  now  completed,  at  an  expense,  including 
the  site,  of  more  than  $3,000,000,  is  in  the  modem  secu- 
lar Gothic  style,  at  once  massive  and  ornate,  and  is  con- 
structed of  white  marble,  quarried  at  East  Canaan, 
Conn.  The  extreme  length  of  the  structure  fix>m  east  to 
west  is  nearly  300  feet,  and  the  average  breadth  106  feet. 
It  is  two  and  a  half  stories  in  height,  with  a  mezzanine 
story  between  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  the  roof  is 
of  the  mansard  pattern.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is 
a  twelve-sided  tower,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  terminating 
in  an  open  lantern,  on  which  stands  a  colossal  ideal  figure 
in  bix)nze,  by  Randolph  Rogers,  representing  the  Genius 
of  Connecticut.  The  total  height  from  the  gix>und  to  the* 
top  of  the  crowning  figure  is  257  feet.  In  the  interior 
polished  granite  of  different  colors  alternates  with  white 
marble ,  producing  a  most  agreeable  effect.  The  staircases 
and  halls  arc  ornamented  with  paintings  and  statues, 
including  an  original  portrait  of  Washington  by  Stuart, 
painted  in  1800.  The  legislative  halls  are  very  elaborately 
finished  in  gold  and  colors,  and  the  vaiious  ofiSces  are 
replete  with  every  elegance  and  convenience. 

In  Bushnell  Park  are  bronze  statues  of  Israel  Putnam, 
by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  and  of  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  by  T.  H. 
Bartlett.  The  statue  of  Bisliop  Brownell,  by  Hiram 
Powers,  belonging  to  Trinity  College,  occupies  a  position 
m  front  of  the  capitol,  but  will  ultimately  be  transferred 
to  the  new  campus  of  the  college.  The  new  college 
buildings  ai*e  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  ledge, 
about  one  mile  south  of  the  former  location.  The  site  is 
an  admirable  one,  affoixling  most  attractive  views  in 
either  direction.  The  architecture  is  the  early  French 
Gothic,  and  the  two  stnictures  already  completed  fonn 
the  central  poition  of  the  western  side  of  the  main 
quadrangle.  The  college  grounds  contain  about  80  acres, 
and  will  be  improved  under  the  direction  of  Frederick 
L.  Olmsted,  well  known  in  connection  with  the  wonderM 
transformation  of  Central  Park,  New  York.  Trinity 
College  was  founded  in  1826,  and  was  originally  known 
as  Washington  College.  The  facult}'  is  composed  of  15 
members,  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Pj^nchon,  D.  D.,  being 
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president.  The  F" 
average  number  of 
students  is  100. 
The  college  library 
contains  about  18,- 
000  volumes. 

The  Theological 
Institute  of  Con- 
necticut will  soon 
remove  to  its  new 
buildings,  now  be- 
ing erected  a  short 
distance  west  of 
the  High  School 
building.  This 
seminar}',  first  es- 
tablished at  East 
Windsor  in  1834, 
has  taken  high 
rank  among  simi- 
lar institutions, 
and  through  the 
liberality  of  its 
friends,  notablj-  th3  late 
James  B.  Hosmer,  is  ena- 
bled to  greatly  extend  its 
usefulness. 

The  American  Asylum 
for  Deaf-mutes  is   pleas-  ^ 
antly  situated  on  what  is 
known     as     Lord's    Hill, 
near  the  principal  railroad  . 
station.      It  was  founded 
in    1817   by  Rev.   T.  H. 
Gallaudet     and     Laurent  :: 
Clerc,  and   is  the  parent 
of  all  similar  institutions 
in  the  counby.     The  aver-  ^ 
age  number  of  inmates  is  ^ 
230. 

The  public  schools  of 
Hartford  include  a  high 
school  and  ten  district 
schools,  occupying  in  all 
15  buildings,  some  of 
which  are  unexcelled  by 
any  in  the  country*  The 
high  school,  which  has 
acquired  an  excellent  rep-  4 
utation,  occupies  an  impos-  I 
ing  brick  building,  costing, 
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with  recent  addi- 
tions, neai  lyf  200,- 
000.  The  gram- 
mar school,  found- 
ed by  Edwaid 
Hopkins  in  1657, 
and  incorporated 
in  1798,  and  lim- 
ited to  85  pupils, 
forms  the  prepar- 
atory classical  de- 
partment of  the 
high  school. 

A  neat  brick  ed- 
ifice in  the  western 
part  of  the  city  is 
the  headquarters 
of  the  Chinese 
Educational  Com- 
mission, founded 
largely  througli  the 
exertions  of  Yung 
Wing,  a  graduate 
gof  Tale,  and  at  present 
i  with  the  Chinese  embassy 

1  at  Washington.  The  ob- 
3  jcct  of  this  commission  is 
J  the  education  of  young 
3  men  for  positions  under 
5  the  Chinese  government. 
iThe  candidates  ai-e  se- 
Slected  in  China  by  com- 
;^petitive  examination,  and 
Jiupon  their  arrival  in  this 
-i  country-,  are  placed  in 
^,  carefally-selected  families, 
^  and  enter  the  city  schools. 
^Some    of    their     number 

2  have  obtained  the  highest 
^  honors  in  the  public  schools, 

in  the  face  of  severe  com- 
petition. 

The  Hartford  Orphan 
Asylum  has  recently  re- 
moved to  its  spacious  new 
building,  a  short  distance 
west  from  the  capitol. 
This  building  is  of  brick, 
in  the  modern  English 
Bt}'le,  and  contains  a  me- 
morial dining-hall,  elabo- 
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rately  finished  in  oak.  About  one  mile  south  of  the 
Capitol  are  located  the  admirably-adapted  buildings  of  the 
Retreat  for  the  Insane,  an  institution  which  has  had  almost 
unparalleled  success  in  the  treatment  of  lunac3\  Near 
by  is  the  Hartford  Hospital,  a  model  institution  of  the 
kind. 

The  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  building,  on  Main  Street, 
contains  the  Watkinson  Free  Library  of  Reference,  having 
over  80,000  carefully  selected  volumes;  the  Hartford 
Library,  of  nearly  the  same  number  of  volumes ;  the  rich 
collections  and  library  of  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Societ}-,  and  a  valuable  gallery  of  paintings  and  statuary. 

There  are  36  churches  in  the  city,  many  of  them 
models  of  tasteful  architecture.  The  Church  of  the 
Good  Shephci-d,  erected  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Colt  as  a 
memorial  of  her  deceased  husband  and  children,  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  th^ 
countr}'.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  now  being 
erected,  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  cit3^  The  Catholics 
have  several  lai^e  schools,  that  connected  with  the  con- 
vent of  Mt.  St.  Joseph  having  an  established  reputation 
as  an  educational  institution  for  young  ladies. 

The  Hartford  Female  Seminary  acquired  great  celebrity 
under  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  who  was  its  principal 
for  several  years,  and  under  its  present  management 
retains  much  of  its  former  prestige. 

Hartford  is  a  centre  of  the  insurance  business  of  the 
oountr}',  the  various  life  and  fire  companies  located  here 
having  an  aggregate  capital  of  nearly  $9,000,000.  There 
are  12  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $11,000,000;  and  also 
eight  savings  banks  and  trust  companies,  with  deposits 
of  $15,000,000.  Sixty-four  manufacturing  companies, 
representing  a  capital  of  $20,000,000,  have  their  princi- 
pal offices  in  this  city,  although  many  of  their  works  are 
located  elsewhere. 

The  principal  manufacturing  establishment  in  Hartford 
is  the  works  of  the  Colt's  Fire-anns  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. This  extensive  factory  is  situated  on  the  river 
meadow,  just  south  of  the  mouth  of  Littie  River.  The 
site  was  subject  to  overflow  from  the  river,  and  Col.  Colt 
protected  it  by  building  an  embankment  or  dike,  about 
two  miles  long,  enclosing  some  120  acres  of  land,  at  a 
cost  of  $80,000.  Tlie  buildings  are  of  Portland  stone 
and  brick,  and  the  floor  contains  an  area  of  nearly  seven 
acres.  Feb.  5,  18C4,  a  large  part  of  the  works  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  causing  a  loss  of  $2,000,000 ;  but 
they  were  immediately  rebuilt.  Portions  of  the  shops 
are  now  leased  to  different  parties,  and  a  varictj'  of  arti- 
cles are  manufactured  on  the  premises,  including  the 
celebrated  Gatling  gun,  the  invention  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Gatling, 
a  resident  of  Hartford ;  the  Wardwell  sewing-machine. 


lawn-mowers,  gold  and  stock  indicators,  conductor's 
punches,  &c.  In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  Colt's 
improved  fire-arms,  the  companj'  are  also  sole  producers 
of  Baxter's  steam-engines.  The  works  have  a  capacity 
for  the  employment  of  1 ,500  hands. 

The  leather-belting  manuiactory  of  P.  Jewell  &  Sons 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  establishments  of  the  kind' 
in  the  world,  consuming  weekly  the  hides  of  a  large  herd 
of  cattle.  Smith,  Bourn  &  Co.  are  extensive  manufac- 
turers of  harness,  collars,  saddles,  &c.  The  Pi*att  & 
Whitney  Manufacturing  Company  are  manufacturers  of 
machinery,  fine  tools,  &c.  Near  their  establishment  are 
the  works  of  the  Weed  Sewing-Machine  Company.  The 
Plympton  Manufacturing  Company  has  the  contract  for 
envelopes  for  the  United  States,  testing  the  utmost 
capacity  of  a  large  factory,  requisitions  for  several  mil- 
lion envelopes  being  sometimes  received  in  one  day. 
The  Cheney  Brothers'  silk  manufacturing  company  have 
a  factory  here,  employing  some  200  hands,  in  addition  to 
their  extensive  works  at  South  Manchester.  The  pub- 
lishing of  subscription  books  is  an  importxmt  branch  of 
Hartford  industry,  and  several  extensive  printing  estab- 
lishments are  located  here.  That  of  the  Case,  Lockwood 
&  Brainard  Company  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  the 
countr}'. 

The  main  water  supply  of  the  city  is  from  four  reser- 
voirs in  West  Hartford,  which  are  fed  fix)m  small  streams 
and  springs,  having  a  total  capacity  of  1,200,000,000 
gallons.  There  is  also  a  pumping-engine  on  the  river, 
which  supplies  the  lower  part  of  the  city  in  times  of 
drouth.  The  city  has  a  paid  fire  department  and  a  fire- 
alarm  telegi'aph.  Its  railroad  facilities  are  ample,  it 
being  on  the  through  line  fix)m  New  York  to  Boston,  and 
about  midway  between  the  two  cities.  The  New  York 
and  New  England  Railroad,  now  open  to  Waterbury,  will 
probably  be  completed  to  the  Hudson  River  during  the 
present  year,  giving  Hartford  a  new  route  to  the  West. 
By  its  connections  at  MiUcrton  and  Canaan,  the  Connect- 
icut Western  line  affords  a  convenient  route  to  western 
Massachusetts  and  Albany,  while  the  Connecticut  Valley 
brings  the  seashore  within  easy  reach.  The  Connecticut 
Central  furnishes  a  new  route  to  Springfield.  The  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  line  has  extensive  con- 
struction and  repair  shops  at  this  point.  Duiing  the 
season  there  is  a  daily  line  of  steamers  to  New  York, 
and  a  tri-weekl}'  line  to  Long  Island  ports. 

The  Opera  House  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  and 
best-appointed  places  of  amusement  in  New  England,  its 
seating  capacity  being  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  metro- 
politan theatres.  There  are  also  several  large  halls,  well 
adapted  for  lectures,  concerts,  &c. 
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There  are  many  elegant  private  residences  in  the  city. 
Armsmear,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Colt,  is  surromided 
by  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds,  laid  out  with  great 
taste,  and  ornamented 
with  statues  and  foun- 
tains.    The  conserv- 
atories are  of  great 
extent. 

Cedar  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, incorporated  in 
1865,  lies  about  three 
miles  south  of  the  cap- 
itol,  and  contains  268 
acres.  It  is  laid  out 
upon  the  lawn  system, 
without  fences,  and 
is  rapidly  developing 
into  a  beautiful  "  city 
of  tho  dead."  There 
are  many  elegant  and 
tasteful  monuments 
in  this  cemetcr}-,  the 
most  noticeable  being 
that  of  Col.  Colt. 

The    estimated    population 
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Hartford  is  50,000. 
Assessed  valuation,  $48,527,506.  Probably  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  total  wealth  of  the  city,  invested  hero  or 
elsewhere,  would  be  $125,000,000. 

•  Thomas  Hooker,  the  first  minister  at  Hartford,  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  early  histoiy  of  Con- 
necticut, was  born  at  Markfield,  Eng.,  in  1586,  and 
studied  at  Cambridge  ;  was  a  popular  preacher  in  London, 
but  espoused  the  Puritan  doctrines,  and  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  countr}' ;  went  to  Holland,  and  thence  to  New- 
town, now  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  accompanied  the  first  set- 
tlers in  Hartford,  where  he  died  July  7,  1647.  In  con- 
junction with  John  Cotton,  he  wrote  a  book  on  church 
discipline,  and  a  number  of  his  discourses  were  published 
in  England.  A  selection  from  his  works,  with  a  memoir 
by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Hooker,  was  published  in  Boston, 
in  1849. 

Edward  Hopkins  was  bom  at  Shrewsburj',  Eng.,  in 
1600  ;  settled  in  Hartford  in  1639  ;  was  deputy-governor 
or  governor  of  the  Colony  from  1640  to  1654  ;  returned  to 
England,  where  he  died  in  1657.  By  his  will  he  de\'ised 
£1,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  grammar  school  in 
Hartford,  which  is  still  in  existence  as  the  preparatory 
classical  department  of  the  high  school. 

Geoi^e  Wyllys,  a  native  of  Warwickshire,  Eng.,  set- 
tled in  Hartford  in  1638,  and  was  deputy-governor  and 
governor  in  1641  and  1642.     He  died  March  9,  1645. 


His  son  Samuel,  born  in  1632,  died  in  1709 ;  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1653,  and  was  a  magistrate  fk-om  1654 
to  1684.    Hezekiah,  son  of  Samuel,  was  secretary  of  the 

Colony  from  1712  to 
1734,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son 
George,  who  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in 
1 729.  He  resigned 
in  1795,  and  was  in 
turn  succeeded  by  his 
son  Samuel,  who  re- 
signed in  1809,  mak- 
ing 98  years  during 
which  ihe  ofllce  of 
secretary  had  contin- 
ued in  this  femily. 
Samuel  W3'lly8  was 
born  in  Hartford  Jan. 
15,  1739,  and  died 
there  June  9,  1823. 
During  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  he  served 
with  marked  ability, 
He  was  subsequently 
The  Wyllys  man- 


and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel, 
appointed  major-general  of  militia, 
sion,  in  front  of  which  stood  the  famous  Charter  Oak, 
was,  until  quite  recently,  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Hart- 
ford. 

John  Talcott,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Hartfonl, 
was  bom  in  England;  died  at  Hartford  July  23,  1688. 
His  son,  Maj.  John  Talcott,  held  various  positions  of 
trust,  and  rendered  distinguished  service  in  tlie  various 
wars  against  the  Indians.  Joseph  Talcott,  son  of  John, 
was  governor  of  the  Colon}'  from  1725  to  1741. 

John  Trumbull,  LL.  D.,  was  bom  in  Watertown,  Conn., 
April  24,  1750,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1767.  In  1781 
he  located  in  Hartford,  where,  in  1782,  he  published  his 
celebrated  epic  poem  of  "  McFingal."  He  was  a  dear 
and  pungent  satirist,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Joel 
Barlow,  Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins  and  Col.  Humphreys,  wrote 
a  series  of  essays  entitled  "American  Antiquities," 
which  attracted  great  attention.  He  was  State  attorney 
for  Hartford  from  1789  to  1795  ;  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1792  and  1800 ;  judge  of  Superior  and  Supreme 
courts  ftx)m  1801  to  1819  ;  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  in 
1825,  where  he  died  May  10,  1831. 

Jeremiah  Wads  worth  was  bom  in  Hartford  in  1743. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Gen.  Washington,  and  tiio 
first  meeting  between  that  officer  and  Count  Rochambeau 
took  place  in  Wadsworth's  mansion.     He  was  a  member 
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of  the  convention  for  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution, 
and  six  years  a  representative  in  Congress.  He  received 
honorary  degrees  from  Dartmouth  and  Yale  colleges.  He 
died  April  30, 1804.  His  son  Daniel  Wadsworth  was  the 
founder  of  Wadsworth  Athenseum,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  family  mansion. 

Dr.  liemuel  Hopkins, — born  in  Waterbury,  June  19, 
1750,  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  a  physician  of  high  repute, 
—  was  best  known  as  a  writer  of  poetrj'  and  humorous 
prose.  He  was  one  of  the  celebrated  coterie  of  literary 
men  known  as  the  '*  Hartford  Wits."  He  died  April  14, 
1801. 

Theodore  Dwight,  bom  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
Dec.  16,  1*^4,  was  a  prolific  writer  on  political  subjects. 
He  was  a  representative  in  Congress  in  1806  and  1807, 
and  secretary  of  the  Hartford  Convention.  He  died 
June  11,  1846.  His  son  Theodore,  bom  March  3, 1796, 
killed  by  a  railroad  accident  Oct.  16,  1866,  was  the 
author  of  a  history  of  Connecticut,  a  gazetteer  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  other  successful  works.  He 
was  a  finished  scholar,  and  a  member  of  man}'  learned 
societies. 

Isaac  Toucey,  LL.  D.,  born  at  Newtown,  Conn., 
Nov.  5, 1796,  was  for  many  years  State  attomey  for  Hart- 
ford County ;  a  representative  in  Congress  from  1835  to 
1839  ;  govemorof  Connecticut  in  1846  and  1847  ;  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  in  1848  and  1849  ;  United 
States  senator  from  1852  to  1857,  and  secretary  of  the 
navy  during  the  administration  of  President  Buchanan. 

Gideon  Welles,  born  in  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  July  1, 
1809,  like  Mr.  Toucey  was  for  many  years  a  leading 
Democratic  politician.  In  1826  he  became  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Hartford  "  Times,"  and  assumed  the 
editorial  management  of  that  journal.  Being  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slaver}^,  he  identified  himself  with  the 
Republican  party  at  its  organization,  and  in  1861  suc- 
ceeded his  townsman,  Mr.  Toucey,  as  secretary  of  the 
navy,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  1869,  when  he 
retired  from  public  life  and  retumed  to  Hartford,  where 
he  died  Feb.  11,  1878. 

Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia Dec.  10,  1787.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1805,  and, 
entering  Andover  Theological  Seminarj^  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1814.  He  became  interested  in  the  education 
of  deaf-mutes,  and  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Europe 
in  1816,  he  was  accompanied  by  Laurent  Clerc,  a  deaf- 
mute,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Sicai'd,  with 
whose  aid  Dr.  Gallaudet  established  the  American  Asylum 
at  Hartford,  the  parent  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  He  remained  in  charge  of  the  asylum  until 
1830,  when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Retreat  for 


the  Insane,  which  ofiSco  he  held  until  his  death,  Sept.  9, 
1851.  He  was  the  author  of  several  religious  books  for 
the  young.  Mr.  Clerc  retired  fh)m  the  asylum  on  a 
pension  in  1858,  and  died  July  18,  1869. 

Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in 
1802,  was  pastor  of  the  North,  now  Park,  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Hartford  from  1833  to  1859.  He  was  a 
preacher  of  great  power  and  eloquence,  and  distinguished 
as  an  essayist,  and  was  the  author  of  numerous  popular 
moral  and  religious  works.  He  died  Feb.  17,  1876. 
Three  da3S  before  his  death  the  common  council  of  the 
city  passed  a  preamble  and  resolution,  giving  to  the 
public  park  the  name  of  Bushnell  Park,  in  recognition 
of  his  eamest  efforts  to  secure  this  beautiftil  resort  for 
the  city. 

Lydia  H.  (Huntley)  Sigouraey  was  bom  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  Sept.  1,  1791.  In  1814  she  opened  a  select 
school  in  Hartford,  and  in  1819  married  Charles  Sigour- 
ney,  a  merchant  of  that  city.  She  early  manifested 
great  ability  as  a  writer  of  both  poetry  and  prose  on 
religious  and  moral  subjects,  and  her  name  has  become  a 
household  word  throughout  the  entire  country.  She  died 
June  10,  1865. 

Samuel  Colt,  inventor  of  revolving  fire-arms,  was 
bora  in  Hartford  July  19,  1814.  When  15  years  old  he 
ran  away  to  sea,  making  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies 
before  the  mast.  He  took  out  his  first  patent  for  revolv- 
ers in  1835.  In^l837,  the  Florida  war  having  created  a 
demand  for  revolvers,  Mr.  Colt  laid  the  foundation  6f 
the  immense  works  at  Hartford,  the  capacity  of  which 
was  gradually  increased  until  1,000  finished  weapons 
were  produced  each  day.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  a 
powerful  submarine  batter}*.  He  died  Jan.  10,  1862, 
leaving  a  verj'  large  fortune. 

Thomas  C.  Brownell,  D.  D.,  bom  at  Westford,  Mass., 
Oct.  19,  1779,  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1804 ; 
entered  the  ministry'  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1816  ; 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Connecticut  in  1819,  and 
removed  to  Hartford.  He  was  instrumental  in  founding 
Trinity  College  in  1824,  and  was  its  first  president, 
resigning  in  1831.  He  was  also  prominent  in  connection 
with  literature.     He  died  Jan.  13,  1865. 

J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.  D.,  bom  at  Stonington, 
Conn.,  Dec.  20,  1821,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1838, 
is  a  distinguished  philologist,  especially  in  the  aboriginal 
dialects  of  New  England.  He  has  published  a  work 
upon  the  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut,  and  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  our  best  periodicals.  His  brother,  H.  Clay 
TmmbuU,  now  editor  of  the  "  Sunda}'  School  Times," 
was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Hartford,  and  occupied 
the  position  of  New  England  secretary  of  the  American 
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Sunda}'  School  Union.  He  won  great  distinction  as 
chaplain  of  the  Tenth  Connecticut  Regiment  during  the 
late  war. 

Joseph  R.  Hawlej,  bom  at  Ste warts ville,  N.  C,  Oct. 
31,  182C,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College  in  1847,  com- 
menced in  18t50,  4Jie  practice  of  law  in  Hartford.  In 
1857,  adopting  the  profession  of  a  journalist,  he  became 
editor  of  the  Hartford  "Evening  Press,"  an  organ  of 
the  Republican  part}'.  An  outspoken  and  earnest  oppo- 
nent of  slavery,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer.  He  rendered  distin- 
guished service,  winning,  meanwhile,  rapid  promotion  to 
the  different  ranks 
of  colonel,  briga- 
dier-general and 
brevet  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers. 
Mr.  Hawle}'  was 
governor  of  Con- 
necticut in  1866, 
president  of  the 
Republican  con- 
vention at  Chicago 
in  1868,  and  repre- 
sentative in  Con- 
gress from  1872 
to  1875.  He  was 
president  of  the 
Centennial  Com- 
mission of  1876, 
and  to  his  exer- 
tions the  great 
success  of  the  Ex- 
position was  large- 
ly due.  He  was 
again  elected  to 
Congress  in  1878. 

Other  eminent  names  associated  with  Hartford  are 
Thomas  Day  (1777-1855),  a  distinguished  jurist^  and 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  ;  John  M. 
Niles  (1787-1856),  founder  of  the '' Hartford  Times," 
jurist  and  author,  and  at  one  time  postmaster- general ; 
James  H.  Ward  (1806-1861),  a  naval  officer;  Horace 
Wells  (1815-1848),  the  discoverer  of  nitrous  oxide  as' 
an  anaesthetic;  Thomas  H.  Se3-mour  (1808-1868),  a 
lawyer  b}^  profession,  member  of  Congress,  a  gallant 
officer  in  the  Mexican  war,  governor  of  the  State  and 
minister  to  Russia ;  AVilliam  B.  Franklin,  a  major-gen- 
eral in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion ;  and  Marshall  Jewell ; 
formerly  governor  of  the  State,  minister  to  Russia  and 
postmaster-general. 


RESIDENCK   OF  MARK  TWAIN,   HAUTFORD. 


Prominent  among  the  natives  of  Hartford,  who  have 
attained  distinguished  positions,  may  be  mentioned 
Gens.  Alfred  II.  Terry,  Robert  O.  Tyler  and  Griffin  A. 
Stedman  ;  Frederick  E.  Church,  the  artist ;  and  Thomas 
S.  Preston,  Roman  Catholic  prelate  and  writer.  Llany 
well-known  literary  people  have  resided  in  Hartford 
during  a  portion  of  their  lives.  Among  these  may  be 
noticed  Dr.  M.  F.  Cogswell,  S.  G.  Goodrich,  Noah 
Webster,  George  D.  Prentice,  John  G.  Whittier,  Lewis 
G.  Clark,  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
Robert  Bonner,  William  H.  Bradle}',  Mary  A.  H.  Dodd, 
Jonathan  W.  and  Trj-on  Edwards,  Charles  A.  Goodrich, 

E.  C.  Stedman, 
and  Joseph  Tnim- 
bull.  The  direc- 
tory of  the  city 
at  the  present 
time  includes  the 
names  of  Samuel 
L.Clemens  (Mark 
,Twain) ,  Charles 
Dudley  Warner, 
Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  and  her 
husband.  Prof.  C. 
E.  Stowe,  who  are 
all  permanent  res- 
idents. The  Rev. 
Dr.  Joel  Ilawes, 
who  was  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Cen- 
tre Congregation- 
al Church  for 
nearly  50  years, 
is  widely  known 
through  his  pub- 
lished *' Lectures 
which  has  reached   a  circulation  of 


to  Young  Men, 

more  than  100,000  copies. 

New  Britain,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  count}*, 
has  a  population  of  about  12,000.  The  cit}*,  which  was 
originally  chartered  as  a  borough,  is  about  one  mile 
square,  and  lies  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town, 
occup3ing  a  natural  amphitheatre  among  the  hills.  The 
location  is  quite  elevated,  being  about  130  feet  higher 
than  the  track  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  two  miles  to 
the  east.  There  are  7  churches,  representing  all  the 
leading  sects,  ""he  South  Congregational  Church  is  an 
elegant  brownstone  edifice,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $150,- 
000.  The  public  schools  occupy  ten  buildings,  and 
include  an  excellent  high  school.     The   State   Normal 
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School  is  located  here,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. 

The  water-supply  of  New  Britain  is  probably  unex- 
celled by  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  country,  and  was 
secured  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  by  constructing 
a  reservoir  in  an  elevated  meadow,  some  two  miles  south- 
east of  tlic  cit}'.  This  resen'oir  has  a  capacity  of  100- 
000,000  gallons.  The  distributing  reservoir  is  situated 
in  Walnut  Hill  Park,  a  beautiful  divereified  tract  of  125 
acres,  which  was  obtained  by  the  town  at  a  cost  of  only 
$75,000.  It  is  being  improved  according  to  plans  by 
Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  and  will  ultimately  make  a 
charming  resort.  The  view  from  the  reservoir  bank  is 
extended  and  picturesque. 

The  city  contains  a  national  bank,  and  many  tasteful 
and  elegant  private  residences.  The  New  York  and  New 
England  Railroad  passes  through  the  city. 

From  tlie  earl}'  da3s,  when  brass  andirons  were  made 
here,  and  carried  on  horseback  over  the  hills,  to  Albanj-, 
and  when  the  first  tin-ware  made  in  the  countiy  was 
earned  ftx)m  house  to  house  in  a  basket,  manufactures 
have  ever  rendered  New  Britain  a  place  of  world-wide 
reputation.  One  can  but  admire  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  those  men  who  have  converted  a  dreary 
swamp  into  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  cities 
in  the  country.  Foremost  among  the  corporations  which 
have  made  New  Britain  what  it  is,  is  tlie  Russell  and 
Erwin  Manufactiunng  Company,  whose  works,  mostly 
substantial  brick  buildings,  cover  nearly  six  acres,  and 
have  a  capacity  for  1,000  hands.  They  produce  ever}' 
variety  of  plain  and  ornamental  hardware,  and  received 
the  highest  honors  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878. 

The  Landers,  Frary  and  Clark  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, emplopng  more  than  500  hands,  are  proprietors  of 
the  -^tna  Cutlery  Works,  and  also  of  a  large  manufactory' 
of  general  hardware.  Other  leading  manufactures  are 
of  cutlery,  hardware,  tools,  wroiight-iron  goods,  cast- 
ings, underwear,  hosier)',  wire-mattresses,  umbrella 
stretches,  jewelr}',  &c.  The  amount  invested  in  manu- 
factures is  about  $5,000,000. 

Elihu  Burritt,  "  the  learned  blacksmith,"  was  bom  in 
New  Britain  Dec.  8, 181 1.  He  received  only  a  common- 
school  education;  but  while  devoting  himself  to  his 
trade  he  acquired  several  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
and  became  renowned  as  a  scholar  and  reformer.  He 
died  March  7,  1879. 

Ethan  A.  Andrews,  LL.  D.,  was  bom  in  New  Britain 
in  1787,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1810.  lie 
studied  law,  and  practised  for  ^several  j-ears.  In  con- 
junction with  Prof.  Solomon  Stoddaixl,  ho  published  a 
Latin  grammar,  which  has  pass:d  through  some  seventh- 


editions.  He  also  issued  several  other  popular  works  of 
instruction  in  Latin.     He  died  Maroh  25,  1858. 

John  Smalley,  D.  D.,  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  June 
4,  1734,  was  settled  over  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  New  Britain,  April  19,  1758,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  June  1,  1820.  Ho  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  New  England  diWnes  of  his  day. 

Enfield,  population  7,000,  lies  in  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  county.  The  Connecticut  River  forms  the 
western  boundary-,  and  the  Scantic  crosses  the  southern 
part  of  the  town.  A  bridge  over  the  Connecticut,  1 ,000 
feet  long,  connects  the  town  with  Suffleld.  This  bridge 
was  originally  erected  in  1808,  and  was  the  fii^st  bridge 
across  the  river  within  the  limits  of  this  State.  The 
principal  village  is  Thompsonville,  located  in  the  north- 
western comer  of  the  town.  This  thriWng  village  has 
grown  up  around  the  works  of  the  Hartfoixi  Carpet  Com- 
pany, which  employ  about  1,400  hands,  and  have  an 
annual  capacity  of  about  8,000,000  yards  of  different 
grades  of  carpeting.  This  village  has  four  churches, 
and  contains  many  elegant  residences.  At  Ilazardville 
are  the  works  of  the  Hazard  Powder  Company-,  among 
the  most  extensive  in  the  countr}'.  This  company  occu- 
pies over  one  hundred  buildings,  covering  an  arca  over 
a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  upwards  of  $1,000,000  worth  of  powder  an- 
nuall}'.  During  the  Crimean  war  it  had  an  extensive 
contract  with  the  British  government,  and  furnished 
some  10,000  barrels,  while  during  the  civil  war  in  this 
country  the  works  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity*. 
Several  of  the  buildings  have  names  suggested  by  tho 
late  war,  as  ''  Harper's  Ferr},"  '* Bull  Run,"  and  ''  For- 
tress Monroe." 

A  tract  of  about  1,200  acres  in  the  north-eastem  cor- 
ner of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the  Shaker  community, 
founded  here  in  1787.  The  societj' is  divided  into  six 
families,  fonning  nearly  a  circle,  with  the  central  or 
church  family-  as  the  radiating  i>oint.  Their  lands  are  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  their  buildings  present 
the  neat  and  tlirift}'  appearance  common  to  this  sect. 
They  are  largely  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  garden 
seeds,  and  also  produce  agricultural  implements,  &c.,  to 
some  extent. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  Con- 
necticut Central  railroads  pass  through  the  town. 

James  Dixon,  United  States  senator  from  Connecti- 
cut from  1857  to  1869,  was  bom  in  this  town,  in  1814. 

SouTHiNGTON  is  au  important  manufacturing  township 
in  the  soutli- western  corner  of  Hartfoixi  County.  The 
Quinnipiac  River  mns  nearly  through  the  centre  of 
the  town,  frjm   north   to  south,  the  New  Haven   and 
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The  leader  of  the  settlement  of  Farmington  appears  to  have  Ijeen  Deacon  Stephen  Hart,  a  native  of  Braintree,  Eng.,  —  a  man  of  great  piety,  and 
worldly  possessions,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Hartford,  and  ancestor  of  a  numerous  family  of  descendants.  Another  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford 
was  William  Wcstwoode,  whose  lands  adjoined  those  of  Hart,  —  a  man  of  education,  M'ealth,  and  business  ability,  and  one  active  in  the  organization  of 
the  civil  offairs  of  the  colony,  and  in  the  establishment  of  some  soit  of  code  for  the  government  of  the  people.  With  Westwoode  and  his  wife  there  came 
a  lad,  John  Lee  by  name,  tliirteen  years  of  age,  who  landed  with  the  Westwoodes,  at  Boston,  in  1634,  from  the  ship  "  Francis,"  of  Ipswich,  Eng.,  and 
with  them  came  to  Hartford  with  the  original  one  hundred  persons;  and,  when  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty -one,  joined  the  Farmington  settlement,  in 
1641,  one  year  after  Hart  and  his  party  had  taken  possession. 

In  an  old  manuscript,  now  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  written  by  a  great-grandson  of  Lee*s,  and  tutor  in  Yale  College  in  1766,  it  is  recorded 
that  Lee  was  sent  out  by  his  father  from  Colchester,  and  that  the  latter  intended  following  his  son,  but  for  some  reason  never  came;  and  that  very  little 
is  pi*eserved  of  their  Englisli  connections.  In  1658,  Lee  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  good  deacon,  traditionally  supposed  to  be  both  beautiful  and 
accomplished;  and  from  this  union  there  was  a  succession  l)earing  the  name,  one  of  which  is  the  subject  of  a  part  of  our  sketch. 

The  old  town,  in  its  original  outline,  is  full  of  interesting  reminiscences  and  places,  and  as  in  Hartford,  Windsor,  Wethcrsfield,  Middletown,  Say- 
brook,  etc.,  there  are  yet  standing  houses  and  homes  in  which  lived  the  early  fathers,  who  have,  in  their  descendants,  sent  out  to  bless  the  land  their 
portion  of  reliable  and  distinguished  men  in  every  walk  of  life.  It  is  difflcult  to  estimate  to  what  extent  the  product  of  these  first  ~  lements  have 
been  instrumental  in  the  wonderful  developments  of  tliis  country  since  their  day ;  but  it  is  easy  to  determine  that,  from  these  old  to^vns  of  the  Connecticut 
colony,  the  sum  total  of  their  descendants  forms  a  large  percentage  of  the  native  population  of  the  cities  and  towns  west  of  the  State  line ;  and  that  they 
have  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  high  phiccs,  in  all  professions,  and  in  all  business  enterprises,  throughout  the  land. 


'*  The  John  Lee  Moxvment,"  Farmington,  Conn. 


"The  Old  Lee  House,"  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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A  few  years  ago,  the  headstone  of  the  grave  of  John  Lee  was  discovered  in  the  old  cemetery  in  Farmington,  covered  with  earth,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  curiosity,  independent  of  its  indicating  tiie  exact  burial-spot  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England.  His  descendants  have  erected  a  monument 
where  was  found  the  rough  and  crumbling  stone,  upon  one  side  of  which  is  reproduced  the  quaint  inscription  lettered  upon  the  old  stone,  Iwth  of  which 
are  represented  in  the  accompanying  cuts. 

In  1754  a  part  of  Fannington  was  set  off  and  incorporated  as  an  ecclesiastical  society,  and  named  New  Britain,  —  the  name  given  by  Isaac  Lee,  then^ 
a  young  man  in  middle  life,  who,  as  will  l)e  seen,  became  a  conspicuous  memlier  of  the  town  in  its  political  and  church  organizations.  This  was  followed/ 
by  the  inauguration,  in  1757.  of  the  Rev.  John  Smally,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  just  graduated  from  Yale  College,  as  pastor  of  the  church,  and  who  in 
course  of  time  became  one  of  the  leading  divines  of  New  England.  This  was  a  jieriod  of  time  when  there  was  developing  through  all  New  England  an 
outgrowth  of  men  such  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen,  and  whose  lives  and  character  have  done  so  much  to  give  it  tJie  reputation  it  now  bears. 
Every  town  of  any  magnitude  seemed  to  have  its  local  celebrities :  New  Britain  had  hers.  They  were  Col.  Isaac  Lee  and  Dr.  John  Smally.  From 
- 1761  to  1791,  Lee  M*as  twenty-four  of  the  thirty  years  a  member  of  the  Colonial  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  was  an  influential  and  active 
ineml)cr,  serving  at  times  upon  the  most  important  committees  of  the  Legislature.  Both  in  the  colony  and  the  early  years  of  the  republic,  extraordinary 
powers  were  delegated  to  those  in  authority ;  and,  with  few  statute  laws  upon  their  books,  there  was  an  unwritten  one  administered,  which  would  now  be 
deemed  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  Lee  was  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  a  good  half  of  his  life,  and  it  is  among  the  traditions  that  his  decisions  were 
wise  and  impartial,  "but  a  terror  to  evil  doers."  He  was  familiarly  known  as  "Colonel,"  having  in  colonial  times  received  a  commission  from  the  gov- 
ernment; first,  as  captain.  In  1767,  of  the  Thirteenth  Company  of  the  Train-Band  of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  and,  in  1775,  as  colonel  of  the  Fifteenth  Regi- 
ment. In  1788  he  was  a  delegate  from  his  town  to  the  Convention  at  Hartford  called  to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Colonel  Lee  inher- 
ited a  fine  property  f\-om  his  father,  and  was  a  large  tax-payer.  From  being  so  long  in  public  life,  his  manners  became  reserved,  and  sometimes  austere, 
though  such  as  to  command  respect,  but  not  familiarity.  He  was  courteous  and  dignified,  and  fastidiously  particular  about  his  attire.  His  dress  was  a 
blue  coat  with  metal  buttons,  silk  stockings,  shoes  with  large  silver  buckles,  white  wig,  and  cocked  hat.    In  person  he  was  tail  and  erect. 

The  house  in  which  he  lived  and  died  is  stilJ  standing  in  the  main  sti-eet  of  the  city.  The  southerly  part  was  built  in  the  early  years  of  the  last 
century,  and  is  now  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  old.  The  northerly  and  larger  part  was  built  just  prior  to  the  war,  and  given  to  his  son,  Isaac. 
The  whole  has  always  been  known  as  the  "  Old  Lee  House."  Colonel  Lee  was  bom  in  1716;  married  thrice;  and  died  in  1802,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  both  lamented  and  honored.  Digitized  by  V^nOOQ  IC 
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Northampton  Railroad  following  its  course.  The  two 
tillages  of  Southinglon  and  Plantsville  are  located  on 
this  river.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  manufac- 
turing industries  here  carried  on  are  tinmen's  tools  and 
general  hardware,  machine-foiled  nnts,  carriage  hard- 
ware, Bcrew  bolts  of  ever}'  description,  tinsmiths'  ma- 
chines, sausj^e-fillers,  paper  bags  and  cutler^'.  There 
are  seven  churches,  representing  all  the  leading  denomi- 
nations, and  an  academy.  At  Hitchcock's  Station,  and 
at  Marion,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  are  man- 
ufactories of  bolts  and  of  jewelry.  Population,  about 
5,000. 

Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  the  distinguished  biblical 
scholar,  Col.  Charles  Whittelsej',  a  gallant  soldier  of  the 
civil  war,  and  Rev.  Levi  Hart,  for  G9  3*ears  minister  at 
Preston,  Conn.,  were  born  in  this  town. 

Bristol  is  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county, 
eighteen  miles  from  Hartford.  Good  water-power  is 
furnished  by  the  Pequabuc  River  and  branches,  which 
has  been  well  improved.  The  principal  or  centre  vil- 
lage is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  north  and  south 
villages.  About  two  miles  north  of  the  north  village  is 
Polk\ille,  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the  east  is 
Forestville.  There  are  in  all  seven  churches  and  twelve 
school-houses.  Two  of  the  schools  are  graded.  Bristol 
has  a  national,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  most  prom- 
inent industry  is  the  manufacture  of  brass  clocks. 
Other  manufactures  are  brass  in  all  its  varieties,  spoons 
for  plating,  gra}'  iron  castings,  trunk  hardware,  furniture 
knobs,  auger  bits  and  stockinet  fabrics.  The  population 
is  about  5,000,  of  which  over  1,100  are  employed  in  the 
various  manufactories.  The  town  is  traversed  from  east 
to  west  by  the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad. 

Mancdester,  an  important  manufacturing  town,  lies 
next  east  of  East  Hartford.  The  New  York  and  New 
England  Railroad  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  town, 
and  is  connected  with  South  Manchester  by  a  branch,  about 
two  miles  long.  Union  Village,  or  TTorth  Manchester,  is 
located  at  the  railroad  station  on  the  main  line.  There 
are  nine  school-houses,  including  an  excellent  graded 
school  at  South  Manchester,  and  seven  churches.  The 
silk  manufactory  of  Cheney  Bros,  at  South  Manchester 
(Chenej'villc) ,  employs  nearly  1,000  hands,  producing 
dress  silks  fully  equal  to  those  of  foreign  manufacture. 
In  fact,  this  company  has  revolutionized  the  silk  trade  in 
this  country.  The  village  of  Cheneyville  is  a  model  of 
neatness  and  good  taste,  and  in  summer,  with  its  abun- 
dant shade  and  spacious  lawns  unbroken  by  fences,  is  a 
most  attractive  place  of  residence.  The  Union  Manu- 
facturing Company,  at  North  Manchester,  produces  an 
excellent  qualit}"  of  ginghams.     Paper  is  manufactured 


in  lai-ge   quantities  in   this  town.     The  population   is 
about  5,500. 

Glastonbury  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  being 
nine  miles  long,  fh>m  oast  to  west,  and  six  miles  broad. 
An  excellent  water-power  is  furnished  by  Roaring 
Brook,  which  rises  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  town, 
and  empties  into  the  Connecticut  a  little  north  of  South 
Glastonbury  village.  Good  mill-pri\'ilege8  are  also 
located  on  Salmon  Brook,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
town.  Granite  of  excellent  quality  is  quanied  in  the 
town.  This  granite  abounds  in  feldspar,  and  there  are 
two  mills  for  grinding  this  article  for  potters*  use. 
There  are  eighteen  schools,  a  private  ncadem}',  and,  in 
the  various  -villages,  eight  churches.  Perhaps  the  most 
widely  known  industry  of  the  town  is  the  manufacture 
of  soap,  by  J.  B,  Williams  &  Co.,  whose  works  are 
located  east  of  Glastonbury  village.  Near  these  works 
is  Brodhead's  tanner}',  one  of  the  oldest  in  this  region. 
The  manufacturing  establishment  at  Naubuc,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Connecticut  Arms  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  is  now  vacant.  On  Salmon  Brook  are  located  the 
satinet-mill  of  the  Eagle  Manufacturing  Co  ,  and  also 
the  Glastonbury  Knitting  Co.,  manufacturers  of  under- 
wear. At  Buckingham  Village  is  a  manufactory  of 
horse  hoes  and  cultivators.  On  Roaring  Brook  ai*e  the 
paper-mills  of  Case  &  Co.,  and  the  Roaring  Brook  Paper 
Co.,  Pratt  &  Post's  anchor  forge,  Hollister  &  Glazier's 
woollen-mill,  Greene  Bros.'  cotton-mill,  and  a  twine-fao- 
tory.     Population  of  the  township,  8,800. 

Glastonbury  has  acquired  a  national  reputation 
through  the  determined  resistance  of  the  Smith  sisters, 
Julia  and  Abby,  to  the  paj-ment  of  taxes,  tliey  holding 
that  taxation  should  carry  with  it  the  right  of  suflVage. 
They  have  reAiscd  to  pay  their  taxes  for  many  years 
past,  compelling  the  town  authorities  to  seize  upon  and 
sell  personal  property  belonging  to  them.  They  have 
annually  appeared  before  the  legislature  as  petitioners 
for  redress,  and  have  been  regular  attendants  upon 
woman's  rights  meetings.  Miss  Abby  Smith  died  in 
December,  1878,  lea\'ing  her  sister  to  fight  the  battle 
single-handed.  The  surviving  sister  is  a  scholar  of  no 
mean  reputation,  having  made  a  translation  of  the  Bible, 
which  has  been  favorably  noticed.  Not  the  least  re- 
markable circumstance  concerning  this  anti-tax  demon- 
stration is  the  advanced  age  of  tlie  ladies  concerned. 
The  sun-ivor  is  nearly  ninetj'  3'ears  old,  and,  although  in 
feeble  health,  still  wields  a  vigorous  pen  in  defence  of 
what  she  deems  her  political  rights. 

Gideon  AYellcs,  secretary  of  the  navy,  was  bom  in 
this  town.  (See  Hartford.)  Alonzo  B.  Chapin,  D.  D., 
a  distinguished  clergjmau  of  tho  Episcopal  church,  was 
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rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church  from  1850  to  1855,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  bi-ccntennial  address  in  1853,  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  town, 

SuFWELD  is  emincntl}'  an  agricultural  town,  the  only 
branch  of  manufactures  ever  pursued  to  any  extent 
being  that  of  cigars  and  tobacco,  for  which  the  town  at 
one  time  had  an  extended  reputation.  Here  is  located 
the  Connecticut  Literary  Institute,  founded  in  1835  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society.  This 
institution  occupies  three  lai^e  brick  buildings,  located 
on  rising  ground  just  north  of  the  centre  of  tlie  village, 
tlie  most  modem  of  which  was  completed  in  1876. 
The  present  average  number  of  students  is  about  100. 
Suffield  village  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
along  a  broad  street,  on  elevated  ground,  affording  fine 
sites  for  residences.  There  are  three  churches  in  this 
village.  The  canal  around  Enfield  Falls  is  mostly  loca- 
ted in  this  town.  At  the  west  village  are  two  churches. 
The  estimated  population  is  8,000. 

Phineas  Lj-man,  a  native  of  Durham,  Conn.,  and  a 
celebrated  oflScer  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  was 
long  a  resident  of  this  town. 

Among  the  natives  of  Suffield  who  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction may  be  mentioned  Gideon  Granger,  member  of 
Congress  fix)m  New  York,  and  postmaster-general ;  Syl- 
vester Graham,  vegetarian,  and  founder  of  the  celebrated 
*' Grahamite '*  system;  Timothy  Swan,  musical  com- 
poser, author  of  the  favorite  church-tune,  "  China"  ;  and 
Gcoige  Tod,  a  distinguished  lawj-er  and  jurist  of  Ohio. 
This  town  has  produced  several  clergymen  of  note, 
among  them  Rev.  S.  Diyden  Phelps,  D.  D.,  now  editor 
of  the  *'  Christian  Secretary'" ;  Rev.  David  N.  Sheldon, 
who  was  excommunicated  fh)m  the  Baptist  denomination 
for  heresy,  and  afterwards  became  a  Unitarian  preacher ; 
and  Rev.  Cotton  M.  Smith,  who  was  settled  at  Sharon, 
Conn.,  from  1755  to  1806. 

East  IIahtford  is  a  valuable  agricultural  township  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  opposite  Hart- 
ford. It  contains  some  of  the  finest  river  meadows  in 
the  State.  The  Hockanum  River  passes  through  the 
central  part  of  the  town.  The  manufacture  of  paper  is 
carried  on  at  Bumside,  and  the  Hazard  Powder  Company 
have  a  branch  mill  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
town.  The  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad 
crosses  the  northern  part,  having  two  stations.  Large 
quantities  of  tobacco  are  raised.  The  town  contains  she 
churches  and  a  population  of  about  8,800. 

East  Hartford  has  fUmished  two  distinguished  pro- 
fessors to  Yale  College,  Denison  Olmsted,  the  astrono- 
mer, and  Anthony  D.  Stanley,  the  mathematician. 
William  Pitkin  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town. 


He  held  many  im|K)rtant  offices,  and  was  governor  of  the 
State  from  1766  until  his  death  in  1769. 

East  Windsor  is  a  rectangular  township,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Connecticut  River.  The  Scantic  River 
crosses  the  town  from  north  to  south,  and,  with  a  tribu- 
tary. Broad  Brook,  ftimishes  good  water-power.  Al- 
though the  surface  of  the  township  is  somewhat  broken, 
the  soil  is  generallj'  productive  and  well  improved.  The 
town  contains  several  woollen  manufactories,  seven 
churches  and  twelve  school  districts.  Population  about 
2,500.  The  Connecticut  Central  Railroad  passes  through 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 

John  Fitch  was  bom  in  East  Windsor  Jan.  21,  1743. 
He  married  unhappilj*,  and,  separating  from  his  wife, 
went  to  New  Jersey,  where,  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  he  pursued  various  avocations.  In  1786  he  success- 
fullj'  completed  a  small  steamboat,  which  attained  a  speed 
of  eight  miles  an  hour.  He  was  unable  to  secure  funds 
to  carry'  out  his  projects,  gpvemment  lands  in  Kentucky 
which  he  had  pre-empted  were  taken  by  squatters,  and 
he  died  in  Bardstown,  Ky.,  July  2, 1798,  in  circumstances 
of  povert}',  leaving  'the  advantages  of  his  important 
invention  to  be  reaped  by  others. 

Thomas  Robbins,  a  noted  Congregational  divine  and 
historian,  who  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  Conn.,  Aug.  11, 
1777,  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  this  town  from  1809  to 
1827.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  resided  in 
Hartford ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society,  and  for  many  years  its  librarian. 
Although  his  income  was  limited,  he  accumulated  an 
exceedingly  valuable  library-,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Historical  Societ}'.  ♦  He  died  in  Hartford  Sept.  15, 
1856.  His  library  is  particularly  rich  in  early  edition!  of 
the  Bible. 

Other  natives  of  East  Windsor  were  Oliver  Wolcott, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ; 
John  W.  Barber,  author  of  many  historical  works ;  and 
Danforth  Marble,  the  comedian,  celebrated  for  his 
delineations  of  Yankee  character. 

Windsor,  or  '*  Old  Windsor,"  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
is  an  irregularly-shaped  township,  lying  on  both  sides  of 
the  Farmington  River,  and  bordered  on  the  east  by  the 
Connecticut.  The  river  meadows  are  lai^e  and  produc- 
tive, and  the  town  also  contains  man}'  valuable  tracts  of 
upland.    At  Poquonnock  and  Rainbow  villages,  in  the 

•  A  wcll-anthcnticated  anecdote  of  Dr.  Robbins  is  to  the  effect  that 
when  a  young  man  ho  hod  begun  the  accumulation  of  his  library,  when 
the  question  of  marriage  was  bxtmght  to  his  serious  consideration.  His 
income  was  so  small  that  he  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  support 
a  wife,  and  at  the  some  time  indulge  his  passion  for  books.  Ho  decided 
the  question  by  the  very  simple  method  of  tossing  up  a  penny,  and 
remained  a  bachelor ! 
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north-west  part  of  the  town,  are  falls  in  the  Farmington 
River,  whidi  have  been  extensively  improved  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  The  main  village  is  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  f^armington  River,  and  runs  along  the 
Connecticut  Valley  for  some  distance,  forming  what  is 
known  as  "Windsor  Street,"  which  is  broad  and  well- 
shaded.  There  are  many  substantial  residences,  some  of 
these,  like  the  Ellsworth  mansion,  dating  back  to  the 
Revolutionary  period.  Like  many  of  the  towns  in  the 
county,  it  is  largely  interested  in  the  growth  of  tobacco. 
There  are  four  churches  and  ten  school  districts  in  the 
town.  The  Hartford  Paper  Company  has  mills  at  Po- 
quonnOck  and  Rainbow.  Austin  Dunham  &  Son,  wool 
manufacturers,  have  two  mills  at  Poquonnock,  producing 
cassimeres  and  fancy  cloths.  At  Rainbow  are  located 
the  paper-mills  of  the  Springfield  Paper  Compan}-,  Hodge 
&  Son,  and  House  &  Co. ;  Hodge  &  Son  making  a 
specialty  of  tissue  papers,  and  House  &  Co.  of  press- 
boards.  Population  about  8,000.  The  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  passes  through  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town. 

Oliver  Ellsworth  was  born  in  Windsor  April  29,  1745, 
and  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1766. 
He  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from  1777  to  1780 ; 
a  member  of  the  Council  in  1780,  and  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  in  1784  ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
for  framing  a  constitution,  and  United  States  senator 
from  1789  to  1795.  In  March,  1796,  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In 
1799  he  was  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  France  to  adjust 
the  diflTerences  between  that  government  and  the  United 
States.  In  1802  he  again  entered  the  Council,  and  in 
1807  was  elected  chief  justice  of  the  State,  an  honor 
which  he  however  declined.     He  died  Nov.  26,  1807. 

William  W.  Ellsworth,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Windsor  Nov.  10,  1791,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1810 ;  studied  law,  and  was  professor  of  law  in  Trinity 
College  over  40  years ;  member  of  Congress  from  1829 
to  1833  ;  governor  of  the  State  from  1838  to  1842,  and 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  from  1847  to  1861.  He  twice 
declined  an  election  to  the  United  State  Senate.  He  died 
at  Hartford  Jan.  15,  1868. 

Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  twin-brother  of  William  W., 
graduated  at  the  same  time ;  studied  law  at  Litchfield, 
and  practised  for  several  years  in  Windsor  and  Hart- 
ford ;  was  appointed  resident  commissioner  to  the  Indian 
tribes  in  Arkansas,  and  was  commissioner  of  patents 
from  1836  to  1845.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
On  his  retirement  from  office,  he  settled  in  Indiana,  and 
engaged  in  real  estate  business.    He  died  Dec.  27, 1858. 


Henry  W.  Ellsworth,  son  of  Henry  L.,  was  bom  at 
Windsor  in  1814;  studied  law,  and  was  counsel  for 
S.  F.  B.  Morse  in  telegraph  suits ;  removed  to  Indiana, 
and  published  a  book  entitled  ''  Sketches  of  the  Upper 
Wabash  Valley,"  and  was  a  contributor  to  various 
periodicals.     He  died  at  New  Haven  in  August,  1864. 

The  ancestors  of  ex-President  Grant,  and  of  Pres- 
ident Hayes,  at  one  time  resided  in  Windsor.  John 
S.  Newberry,  the  geologist ;  John  M.  Niles,  postmaster- 
general  ;  Oliver  Phelps,  the  enterprising  purchaser  of  the 
Western  Reserve  ;  and  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Rowland,  the 
author,  were  natives  of  this  town. 

Wethersfield  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  next  south  of  Hartford.  Since  Newington  parish 
was  made  a  separate  town,  in  1871,  the  area  of  Wethers- 
field is  much  contracted,  and  it  now  contains  only  about 
eleven  square  miles.  The  village,  which  lies  in  the 
north-eastern  pai-tof  the  town,  near  the  river,  resembles 
most  of  the  villages  in  the  Connecticut  VaUey  in  having 
broad  streets,  lined  with  large  shade-trees.  There  are 
four  chiuxjhes,  one  of  which,  the  Congregational,  was 
erected  in  1761,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  church 
edifices  in  New  England.  The  town  supports  six  dis- 
trict schools,  and  an  excellent  high  school.  The  State 
prison,  removed  here  from  Granby  in  1827,  is  located  at 
the  north  end  of  the  village.  The  main  buildings  and 
walls  of  the  prison  are  of  Portland  brownstone,  and 
have  recently  been  improved  at  large  expense,  making 
this  the  equal  of  any  penal  institution  in  the  country  for 
convenient  arrangement  and  thorough  ventilation. 

The  leading  industry  of  Wethersfield  is  raising  and 
putting  up  garden-seeds  for  market.  This  business  has 
been  pursued  for  nearly  a  century.  The  onion  crop,  for 
which  this  town  has  alwaj's  been  noted,  is  much  less 
than  formerly,  the  farmers  having  turned  their  attention 
to  tobacco  and  other  crops.  Messrs.  S.  M.  &  D.  Welles 
are  breeders  of  A3'rshire  cattle,  their  herd  being  well 
known  throughout  the  countr}'.  Silas  W.  Robbins  has  a 
fine  herd  of  Aldemeys.  The  Hopson  &  Brainard  Manu- 
facturing Company  manufactures  iron  brackets  and  other 
light  castings.  Their  works  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
November,  1878,  but  have  been  rebuilt. 

At  Griswoldville,  a  small  village  in  the  south-western 
part  of  tlic  town,  is  a  Congregational  church,  and  a  fac- 
tor}' which  has  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  edge- 
tools.  The  Connecticut  Valley  Railroad  passes  through 
the  eastern  pai-t  of  the  town,  and  there  is  a  steamboat- 
landing  near  the  village.     Population,  1,900. 

Silas  Deane,  a  native  of  Groton,  Conn.,  and  one  of 
the  ambassadors  to  France  in  1776,  was  for  some  years 
a  merchant  in  Wethersfield. 
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Calvin  Chapin,  D.  D.,  bom  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in 
1763,  was  settled  over  the  Congregational  church  in 
Wethersfield  from  1794  to  1847. 

Among  the  natives  of  Wethersfield  who  have  attained 
distinction  may  be  mentioned  John  Chester,  an  officer  of 
the  Revolution;  SUphen  M.  Mitchell,  U.  S.  senator; 
Eliznr  Goodrich,  the  astronomer;  Har\ey  D.  Little, 
western  editor  and  poet ;  Ashnr  Robbins,  U.  S.  senator 
fk>m  Rhode  Island ;  Royal  Robbins,  the  historian ;  and 
Gen.  Samuel  B.  Webb,  a  distinguished  hero  of  the 
Revolution. 

Canton  is  a  large  township  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county.  The  Farmington  River  flows  through  the  south- 
western part  of  the  town.  The  principal  village,  Col- 
linsviUe,  is  situated  on  this  river,  and  was  fonnerl}' 
partly  within  the  limits  of  Burlington.  This  village  is 
named  from  the  Collins  Company,  whose  extensive  man- 
ufactory of  edge-tools  was  established  here  in  1826,  and 
gives  emplo}*ment  to  several  hundred  men.  The  axes 
produced  by  this  company  hava  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  superior  quality  and  finish.  A  branch  connects  Col- 
linsville  with  the  Canal  Railroad  at  Farmington,  and  it  is 
also  a  station  on  the  Connecticut  Western  Railroad. 
Canton  village,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north-east 
fro^n  Collinsville,  was  the  location  of  the  first  settlement 
within  the  limits  of  the  town.  The  town  contains  five 
churches  and  a  population  of  about  3,000. 

Rev.  Heman  Humphrej',  D.  D.,  president  of  Amherst 
College  from  1823  to  1845,  and  Rev.  Hector  Humphreys, 
president  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  from  1831  to 
1857,  were  natives  of  Canton. 

Fabmington  occupies  a  comparatively  level  valley, 
about  four  miles  wide,  and  lies  north  of  Plainvillc  and 
west  of  West  Hartford.  There  is  much  excellent  farm- 
ing land  in  the  town.  Farmington  River  enters  the 
township  near  the  north-west  comer,  flows  south-east  to 
the  centre,  and  then  makes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  north. 
At  Unionville,  where  the  river  enters  the  town,  there  is 
an  excellent  water-power,  which  has  been  well  improved. 
The  principal  manufacturers  are  the  Union  Nut  Company, 
the  Platner  &  Porter  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  and 
the  Cowles  Paper  Company.  This  village  is  very  neatly 
laid  out,  and  contains  several  elegant  residences.  The 
main  village  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  about  75 
feet  above  the  river.  The  soil  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
is  very  fertile,  and  flowers  and  vegetables  are  grown  in 
profusion.  Before  the  completion  of  railroads  Farming- 
ton  was  an  important  trading  point,  it  being  on  the  favor- 
ite route  from  Vermont  and  eastern  New  York  to  the 
seaboard ;  and  its  trade  in  West  India  goods  at  one  time 
exceeded  that  of  Hartford.     The  village  is  substantially 


built,  and  contains  many  comfortable  and  attractive 
houses.  Miss  S.  Porter's  school  for  young  ladies  is 
located  in  this  village.  It  has  a  very  high  reputation, 
which,  with  its  beautiftil  natural  surroundings,  has  con- 
tributed to  render  it  one  of  the  most  popular  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  the  countr}'.  The  Congregational  Church 
was  built  iu  1771,  and  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation, being,  next  to  that  at  Wethersfield,  the  oldest 
church  in  the  county.  The  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  was  organized  here,  and 
held  its  first  meeting  in  the  Congregational  parsonage 
Sept.  5,  1810.  There  are  ten  school  districts  in  the 
town,  and  six  churches.  Population,  2,800.  The  New 
Haven  and  Northampton  Railroad  passes  through  the 
central  part  of  the  town.  The  Collinsville  branch  fol- 
lows the  course  of  Farmington  River,  and  has  a  station 
on  the  south  bank,  opposite  Unionville. 

John  Treadwell,  governor  of  the  State,  and  the  first 
president  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions ;  James  Kilboume,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress; Rev.  Philip  Milledoler,  D.  D.,  the  distinguished 
Dutch  Reformed  clergyman ;  Rev.  Asahel  S.  Norton,  D. 
D.,  one  of  the  founders  of  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton, 
N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  president  of  Yale 
College ;  Rev.  John  Richard.,  D.  D.,  a  noted  Congrega- 
tionalist  clergj-man,  and  editor;  and  Timothy  Pitkin, 
a  leading  Federalist  politician, — were  natives  of  Farm- 
ington. 

Berlin  lies  in  the  southern  tier  of  townships  in  Hart- 
ford County.  The  Mattabeset  River  rises  in  the  south-  | 
western  comer,  flows  north  and  east,  and  then  turning 
south  forms  the  eastern  boundary.  The  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  town.  Berlin  village  is  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  south-east  from  this  station.  Here  arc 
located  three  churches  and  an  academy.  Kensington 
lillage  is  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  station. 
The  works  of  the  Hart  Manufacturing  Company,  makers 
of  coach  and  general  hardware,  arc  in  this  village. 
Here  are  two  churches.  East  Berlin  village  has  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Middlctown  branch.  Here  are  manufactories 
of  corrugated  iron  and  tinmen's  tools.  Population  of 
the  township  about  2,500. 

Jonathan  Hart  (or  Heart,  as  the  name  was  originall}' 
spelled),  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1768,  a  gallant  soldier  of 
the  Revolution  and  m  the  regular  arm}',  killed  in  a  severe 
battle  with  the  Indians ;  John  Kilboume,  western  author 
and  publisher ;  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  for  30  years  settled 
at  East  Hampton,  Conn. ;  James  G.  Percival,  the  poet ; 
and  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Willard,  the  celebrated  teacher  and 
authoress, — were  natives  of  Berlin. 
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There  are  tbose  who  give  to  the  colony  of  one  hundred  persons  that,  late  in  the  spring  of  1636,  nuule  their  way  ftom  Boston  to  Hartford, 
tlirough  the  wild  and  diffioult  pas^s  of  wood  and  stream,  headed  by  their  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  the  character  commonly  accorded  to  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  **  MayfloWcr,"  and  maintoin  that  their  sole  and  primal  object  was  to  establish  a  religions  order  of  their  own  faith,  and  to  make  the 
civil  authority,  if  not  sDl>or^inate,  nt  least  conformable,  to  their  religions  teaching  and  belief;  and  hence  it  is  that  a  halo  of  reverential  associations 
is  thrown  around  their  early  history  and  sufferings,  and  their  self-denying  habits  are  made  to  appear  in  the  light  of  a  sacrifice  to  those  who  read 
of  them  at  the  preset  day.  That  these  colonists  were  deeply  imbued  with  religious  sentiments,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  they  were  consistent 
in  inscribing  on  their  banners  that  the  first  object  of  life  should  be  •*  To  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments,"  for  it  was  for  this  liberty  they 
had  dearly  sulTered  in  the  land  of  their  ftithers.  But  history  should  also  record,  that  they  united  with  the  above  the  character  that  inevitably 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  l)old  find  adventurous  spirit  of  the  pioneers,  and  that  they  were  impelled  quite  as  much  by  the  glowing  accounts  of 
the  beautiful  valley  nnd  t^c  richness  of  the  soil  as  they  were  by  their  love  of  religious  liberty ;  and  in  this  can  be  found  the  germ  of  all  that  has 
given  to  their  descendants  their  character,  not  only  as  a  Ood-fearing,  byt  as  a  thrifty,  enterprising,  and  prosperous  people. 

It  was  four  years  after  the  settlement  of  Hartford  that  a  few  families,  attracted  by  the  natural  meadows  and  well-watered  lands  of  the 
Farmington  (Tunxis)  River,  first  settled  this  valley,  and  gave  it  the  significant  name,  appropriate  even  at  the  present  day.  The  settlement  in 
1640  was  followed  by  an  act  of  incorporation  in  1645;  and,  in  1672,  the  proprietors,  then  numbering  eighty-four,  having  obtained,  by  treaty  with 
the  warlike  Tunxis  tribe  of  Indians,  peaceful  possession,  divided  among  them«elves  and  their  heirs  forever  the  lands,  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  tax-lists,  embracing  altogether  ^  area  of  about  fifteen  miles  square,  —  a  most  picturesque  landscape,  with  every  variety  of  surface,  and 
views  the  artist  loves  to  put  on  canvas  and  the  author  perpetuate  in  poetry  and  prose.  The  boundary  in  the  conveyance  by  treaty  was  east  by 
Wethersfield  and  Middletown,  nnd  south  by  Wallingford  and  Meridcn,  in  which  territory  are  now  the  flourishing  city  of  New  Britain  and  the 
townships  of  Berlin  and  Kensington.  Farmington,  in  its  present  boundary,  retains  more  of  the  primitive  simplicity  of  a  New  England  village 
than  most  any  other  town  in  the  State  Exempt  from  the  modem  innovations  of  railroads  and  mills,  its  white  houses  and  broad  piazzas,  with 
Corinthian  columns,  pointed  spires  and  grand  old  elms,  its  church  bell  re'guloriy  rung  at  the  hour  of  nine  at  night,  Us  quiet  Sabbath,  with  all  its 
kindred  surroundings,-— are  distinctively  New  England  characteristics,  and  full  of  dear  associations  to  those  who  were  bom  and  reared  u 
their  benign  influences. 


FARMINGTON,  CONN.,  IN   1836. 


^^r^  iJf;5XI>ENCE  OF  ELIHU  BURRITT,  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 
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Windsor  Locks  is  a  small  township,  lying  about  three 
miles  along  the  Connecticut  River.  The  village  is  sit- 
uated on  the  river  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  at 
the  locks  by  which  the  canal  around  Enfield  Falls 
descends  to  the  Connecticut,  hence  the  name  of  the 
town.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly  and  broken,  most 
of  the  population  being  concentrated  in  the  village,  and 
employed  in  the  various  manufactories.  There  are  four 
churches  and  two  public  schools.  The  town  has  a  variety 
of  manufactures,  including  paper,  school  furniture,  spool 
silk,  &c. ;  and  a  population  of  2,800.  The  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  passes  through  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  town,  crossing  the  Connecticut 
River  on  a  substantial  iron  bridge,  one  mile  north  of  the 
village. 

SiMSBURY  is  an  irregularly  shaped  township,  contain- 
ing about  28  square  miles,  and  is  intersected  by  a  spur 
of  the  Taconic  mountain  range.  The  Farmington  River 
runs  northerly  through  a  portion  of  the  town,  and  is  bor- 
dered by  spacious  meadows ;  but,  making  an  abrupt  turn 
to  the  south-east,  it  breaks  through  the  range  of  hills,  and 
its  course  where  it  leaves  the  town  is  almost  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  first  direction.  Simsbury  village  is  sit- 
uated in  the  broadest  portion  of  the  valley,  near  the 
centre  of  the  township.  It  contains  two  churches,  and 
the  safety-fuse  manufactory  of  Toy,  Bickford  &  Co.  At 
TarifiVille,  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  town,  and  at  one 
time  an  active  manufacturing  point,  are  three  churches. 
The  Canal  Railroad  crosses  the  Connecticut  Western  Rail- 
road at  Simsbury  village.    Population  about  2,000. 

Alexander  V.  Griswold,  presiding  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church ;  Hon.  Greene  C.  Bronson,  chief  justice  of 
New  York ;  and  Anson  G.  Phelps,  the  philanthropic  mer- 
chant, were  natives  of  Simsbury. 

West  Habtford  is  relatively  one  of  the  wealthiest 
towns  in  the  State.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  gently 
undulating  or  level,  except  in  the  western  portion,  where 
it  rises  into  a  considerable  elevation,  known  as  Talcott 
Mountain,  separating  it  &om  Avon.    There  are  three 


churches  and  eight  school-houses.  The  New  York  and 
New  England,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford railroads  pass  through  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
the  town.  The  manufacture  of  pottery  is  carried  on  at 
this  point.  Population  about  1 ,800.  Assessed  valuation 
$2,070,911,  or  $1,150  per  capita.  The  average  valua- 
tion of  the  real  estate  is  nearly  $63  per  acre. 

Nathan  Perkins,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  Conn., 
was  settled  over  the  Congregational  church  in  West  Hart- 
ford from  October,  1772,  to  his  death  in  January,  1838. 
Among  the  eminent  men  born  in  West  Hartford  were 
Theodore  Sedgwick,  judge  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court ;  Harry  Crosswell,  politician,  editor  and  clerg}'- 
man;  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer;  and  Lemuel 
Haynes,  the  celebrated  colored  preacher. 

The  remaining  towns  of  the  county  are.  South  Windsor 
(population  1,800),  Granby  (1,500),  Bloomfield  (1,600), 
Plainville  (1,800),  Burlington  (1,200),  Rocky  Hill 
(1,100),  Avon  (975),  East  Granby  (850),  Newington 
(850),  Hartland  (750),  and  Marlborough  (450).  Most 
of  these  towns  are  agricultural,  but  Newington,  Granby, 
Plainville  and  South  Windsor  have  some  manufactures. 
Avon  contains  Talcott  Mountain,  upon  whose  summit, 
some  900  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  is  a  lake  of  great  depth.  Near  this  lake  is  a 
stone  tower  55  feet  high,  from  the  summit  of  which  an 
extensive  view  is  obtained. 

A  part  of  Massachusetts  about  two  miles  square  pro- 
jects into  the  town  of  Granby ;  this  territory  was  long  in 
dispute,  but  was  finally  ceded  to  Massachusetts  in  1804. 

South  Windsor  is  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  the  great 
metaph3sician,  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  was  bom  in  a 
house  on  the  river  road,  about  one  mile  north  of  South 
Windsor  village. 

Leonidas  L.  Hamline,  a  celebrated  Methodist  bishop, 
was  bom  in  Burlington.  Walter  Forward,  secretary  of 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  from  1841  to  1843,  was  a  native  of 
East  Granb3% 
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LITCHFIELD    COUNTY. 


BY   WILLIAM  KNAPP. 


Thb  first  white  settlers  of  Litchfield  County  in  the 
State  of  Connecticat,  came  from  Stratford,  on  Long 
Island  Soand,  in  the  spring  of  1673,  and  took  possession 
of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Pomperaug  River,  named  after 
a  chief  of  the  Pootatuck  tribe  of  Indians.  Their  emi- 
gration to  this  place  resulted  ftom  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versies between  the  Rev.  Israel  Chauncy  and  the  Rev. 
Zechariah  Walker,  ministers  of  Stratford.  At  length  Grov. 
Winthrop  advised  Mr.  Walker  and  his  church  and  people 
to  remove  to  a  tract  of  land  which  should  be  allotted  to 
ihem  for  the  settlement  of  a  new  town.  In  the  spring 
of  1672,  accordingly,  the  Greneral  Court  having  granted 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Sherman,  William  Curtiss  and  others, 
liberty  to  erect  a  plantation  at  Pomperaug,  subsequently 
named  Woodbury,  some  of  Mr.  Walker's  church-mem- 
bers came  to  the  new  town  in  the  wilderness,  and  he', 
with  most  of  his  followers,  removed  there  the  next  year. 
Following  the  Ousatonic  River,  formerly  called  the 
Pootatuck,  till  they  came  to  a  large  river  flowing  into  it 
fh>m  the  north,  they  finally  reached  a  sightly  elevation 
overlooking  the  beautiM  valley  of  their  search. 

The  increase  of  population  at  the  new  settlement  was 
rapid,  and  a  few  years  after  it  commenced,  in  1686,  the 
town  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Court,  the  first  in 
the  county.  The  new  town  was  represented  in  the 
General  Court  for  the  first  time,  in  1684,  by  Capt.  John 
Minor  and  Lieut.  Joseph  Judson ;  while  the  first  meeting- 
house built  in  the  county  was  erected  here  in  1681. 

Col.  Robert  Treat,  Thomas  Clark,  Jonathan  Baldwin, 
and  110  others,  chiefly  of  Milford,  Conn.,  by  authority 
of  the  General  Court  at  the  October  session  in  1703, 
purchased  of  the  Colony,  at  a  cost  of  about  $484,  a  tract 
of  84  square  miles  of  land,  called  b}'  the  Indians  Wean- 
tinogue,  and  situated  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
present  county  on  the  Housatonic  River,  which  was  at 
that  time  named  New  Milford  by  the  General  Court. 

•  This  chief  had  his  wigwam  on  a  high  bluff  near  the  Great  Falls  on  the 
Housatonic  River,  near  the  present  Tillage  of  New  Milford.  The  abrupt 
bluff  at  these  foils  is  now  known  as  Lovcr*s  Leap.  The  most  authentic 
tradition  of  the  orighi  of  the  name  is,  that  the  lovely  daughter  of  the 
chief  bad  given  her  affections  to  a  white  settler,  while  her  father  had, 
with  great  care,  selected  a  brave  warrior  to  receive  her  hand,  whom 
she,  however,  did  not  love.    One  fine  day,  the  lovers  remained  on  this 


The  first  white  person  who  came  to  this  place,  not  a 
proprietor,  was  John  Noble,  in  1707,  A:om  Westfield, 
Mass.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1712,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  70  persons,  the  first  minister  settled 
here  being  the  Rev.  Daniel  Boardman  of  Wethersfield, 
the  same  having  been  ordained  over  the  Congregational 
Church  and  society  in  1716.  The  second  meeting-house 
built  in  the  county  was  erected  here  in  1719.  Col.  John 
Read  had  studied  for  the  ministry  in  his  youth,  and  the 
first  sermon  the  settlers  heard  here  was  preached  by 
him.  This  town  was  first  represented  in  the  General 
Court,  in  1725,  by  John  Bostwick  and  Capt.  Stephen 
Noble ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  first  bridge  built 
across  the  Housatonic  River  was  erected  here  in  1787. 

When  the  first  white  people  came  to  this  county  in  1672, 
the  Indian  tribes  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic 
River  chiefly.  Here  they  found  congenial  places  for 
their  wigwams  and  villages,  and  good  opportunities  for 
fishing,  and  for  the  culture  of  maize  and  beans,  their 
chief  vegetable  food.  At  this  time  the  Pootatucks  were 
the  most  powerful  tribe  in  the  western  part  of  the  Colonj-, 
with  clans  in  the  present  county  at  Nonnewaug,  Bantam, 
Weantinc^ue,  and  on  the  Pomperaug  River.  Their  prin- 
cipal seat,  however,  was  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
Housatonic,  just  below  the  present  line  of  this  coimtj*, 
at  Southbur}^,  in  New  Haven  County,  with  a  central 
point  at  Woodbury.  But  this  tribe  soon  commenced  to 
migrate  to  the  north  and  west,  either  to  escape  their 
enemies,  or  to  find  better  fishing  and  hunting  grounds, 
until  they  became  absorbed  in  other  tribes,  and  finally 
utterly  disappeared.  The  chief  Pomperaug  was  buried 
in  Woodbury,  as  was  his  brother,  a  powwow,  and  the 
places  are  designated  by  heaps  of  stones.  The  last  chief 
of  the  tribe  was  Mauquash,  who  died  about  the  year  1758, 
and  was  buried  in  Woodbury. 

About  the  year  1735,  Weraumaug,  or  Raiunaug,*  a 

cliff  tiU  long  after  sunset,  and  she  succcssfhlly  besought  her  fiither  to 
allow  her  suitor  to  lodge  at  the  palace  that  night,  which  so  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  warrior  that,  in  the  morning,  he  told  her  ho  would  have 
the  scalp  of  his  rival  before  nightfall.  The  two  lovers  met  again  at  the 
same  romantic  place,  where  they  were  found  by  the  enraged  warrior, 
and,  to  make  a  sure  escape,  with  clasped  hands,  they  leaped  from  the 
giddy  height  into  the  surging  waters. 
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Pootatack  chief,  and  a  great  ooancillor  at  the  principal 
council-fires  of  his  people,  was  visited,  daring  his  last 
sickness,  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Boardman,  who  took  great 
pains  to  instruct  him  in  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  great  sachem  died  shortly 
after,  and  was  buried  in  the  Indian  ground  a  short  dis- 
tance fix)m  his  residence.  His  grave  is  now  plainly  dis- 
tinguishable. His  tribe  has  entirely  passed  away,  and 
the  only  traces  of  its  existence  are  the  arrow-heads, 
pipes,  and  other  relics  that  are  very  often  unearthed  by 
the  ploughshare,  as  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the 
county  where  the  Indians 
once  lived. 

A  tribe  of  Schaghticoke 
Indians,  occupjing  an  inter- 
val on  the  west  side  of 
the  Housatonic  River,  came 
under  the  influence  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries  about 
the  3''ear  1742,  and  Gideon, 
their  chief,  was  the  first 
convert,  and  was  baptized 
in  1743,  as  were  150  others 
very  soon  afterwards,  and 
man}'  hundreds  still  later.* 

At  the  time  of  the  first 
settlement  of  Salisbury  there 
was  an  Indian  village  at 
Weatog,  the  Indian  name 
of  the  town,  consisting  of 
about  70  wigwams.  Their 
trail  through  Cornwall  to 
the  Bantam  clan  at  Litch- 
field was  well  known.t 

The  lands  of  this  county  were  generally  purchased  of 
the  Indians  by  the  settlers,  together  with  the  Colony 
title,  as  appears  by  the  names  of  the  chiefs  appended  to 
deeds  on  the  records  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  earlier 
settled  towns.  The  Indians  were  friendly  to  the  first 
settlers,  and  supplied  them  with  prolusions  in  many 
instances,  and  defended  them  from  hostile  attacks. 

The  next  settlement  by  whites  in  the  dense  western 
woods  of  the  county  was  at  Bantam  in  1720,  by  a  grant 

•  There  are  now  about  54  who  are  considered  as  belonging  to  this 
tribe,  scattered  aronnd  in  different  towns,  and  are  the  only  remnants  of 
the  red-men  left  in  this  connty.  Eunice,  a  grand-daughter  of  their  re- 
nowned chief,  died  in  1860,  at  the  great  a^  of  103  years.  They  now 
possess  about  300  acres  of  land  situated  on  Schaghticoke  Mountain,  and  a 
tand  of  $5,000 ;  and  are  under  the  charge  of  an  overseer  appobited  an- 
nually by  the  District  Court  in  the  county. 

t  Changum,  the  last  man  of  a  small  tribe  in  New  Hartford,  lived  till 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  and  his  descendants  in  the  female 
line  kept  up  the  oonndl-fires  till  quite  recently.    The  descendants  of  his 
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from  the  Colony  to  John  Marsh  of  Hartford,  and  John 
Buel  of  Lebanon,  and  57  associates,  of  a  tract  of  land 
ten  miles  square,  and  named  LitchfieM  by  the  Greneral 
Court  in  1719,  and  incorporated  a  town  in  1724.  None 
of  this  tract  appears  to  have  been  purchased  of  the  Ind- 
ians, and,  in  consequence,  the  early  settlers  had  some 
experience  of  the  ferocious  native  character  of  the  red 
man.} 

Rev.  Timothy  Collins  was  ordained  the  first  minister 
of  the  people  here  in  1723,  and  the  first  house  of  wor- 
ship, the  third  in  the  county,  was  finished  in  1726. 

About  the  time  that  Litch- 
field was  settled,  three  fam- 
ilies —  one  English,  and 
the  other  two  Dutch  —  set- 
tled at  Weatog,  or  Salis- 
buT}',  in  1720.  In  1740, 
eleven  English  and  five 
Dutch  families  settled  in 
different  parts  of  the  town. 
In  1732,  most  of  the  town- 
ship was  surve3'ed.  It  was 
sold  by  the  Colony  at  Ilart- 
ford  in  1737,  and  the  char- 
ter was  given  in  1745. 
The  town  took  its  name 
fW)m  a  man  named  Salis- 
bury, who  lived  in  about 
the  centre  of  the  purchase. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  was  their 
first  settled  minister,  and 
a  meeting-house  was  built 
about  1748.  In  this  house 
there  were  two  watch-tow- 
ers, with  sentries  placed  in  them  on  Sundays,  to  guard 
against  the  Indians.  These  first  settlers  came  from  the 
manor  of  Livingston,  in  the  Colony  of  New  York. 

Harwinton,  which  derived  its  name  from  Hartford, 
Windsor  and  Farmington,  was  settled  in  1 731 ,  was  named 
a  town  in  1732,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  General 
Court  in  1737.  Their  first  minister  was  the  Bev.  An- 
drew Bartholomew,  who  was  ordained  about  1736.  John 
Watson  and  others  came  from  Hartford  in  1733,  and 

married  daughter  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  race  in  Winchester 
and  DarlLhamstead. 

X  Capt.  John  Griswold,  in  1722,  was  suddenly  rushed  upon,  pinionedt 
and  carried  for  away  into  the  thick  woods.  While  his  enemies  were 
asleep  around  a  fire,  however,  he  disengaged  hhnsclf,  and  seized  their 
guns,  his  arms  stiU  pinioned,  and  made  his  escape  safely  to  his  homo. 
That  same  year,  Joseph  Harris,  while  at  work  in  the  woods,  was 
attacked  and  shot  by  the  Indians.  There  was  a  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  in  1830,  in  the  town,  not  only  to  perpetuate  his  name  as  a 
martyred  citizen,  but  to  record  the  first  death  among  the  early  settlers* 
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settled  at  New  Hartford,  which  was  named  and  incorpo- 
rated a  town  that  year.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Marsh, 
their  first  minister,  was  ordained  in  1739.  It  was  in  an 
evergreen  region,  where  there  were  extensive  forests, 
called  the  ''  Green  Woods."  One  of  the  seven  com- 
panies of  the  inhabitants  of  Windsor  that  bought  town- 
ships in  1732  was  the  Torrington  Company,  named  after 
a  hamlet  in  Devonshire,  Eng.  The  patentees  were 
Matthew  AUjTi,  Roger  Wolcott  and  Samuel  Mather,  Esqrs. 
A  survey  of  the  town  was  made  in  1734,  and  there  were 
three  divisions  of  land.  The  last  one  was  completed  in 
1750,  in  which  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  were  ap- 
propriated for  schools.  Ebenezer  Lyman,  Jr.,  was  the 
first  permanent  settler  of  the  town,  and  came  from  Dur- 
ham about  the  year  1737.  Torrington  was  made  a  town 
in  1740;  and,  becoming  an  ecclesiastical  societ}^  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Roberts  was  ordained  in  1741,  when 
there  were  but  fourteen  families  in  the  place.  Wolcott- 
ville  may  be  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  1751,  when 
Amos  Wilson  purchased  of  the  town  the  mill-pri^ilege 
on  the  west  branch  of  the  Naugatuck  River.  Its  great 
business  prosperity  may  be  said  to  date  from  about  1813, 
when  manufacturing  first  began. 

A  considerable  area  of  territory  on  the  Housatonic 
River  was  sold  at  auction  at  New  London  in  1738,  and 
settled  by  John  Franklin  and  others.  'The  town  was 
named  Canaan  by  the  General  Court  that  year,  and  in- 
corporated in  1 739.  Their  first  clergj'man  was  the  Rev. 
Elisha  Webster,  ordained  in  1740.  The  tract  of  land 
known  as  Kent  was  sold  in  1738,  and  settled  that  3'ear 
by  Mr.  Piatt  and  others  from  Colchester,  Mr.  Comstock 
from  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Slauson  and  others  from  Nor- 
walk.  The  town  was  named  in  1738,  and  incorporated 
the  following  year.  The  first  minister  was  the  Rev. 
C}TUS  Marsh.  Goshen  was  settled,  named  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1738.  The  Rev.  Stephen  Heaton  was  their  first 
minister.  The  territory  of  Sharon  was  purchased  in 
1738,  and  settled  and  incorporated  the  following  year. 
The  first  settler  was  Daniel  Jackson,  from  New  Milford. 
In  1 740,  thirteen  families  moved  into  Cornwall  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  from  Colchester  and  Litchfield  in  this  State. 
It  was  named  in  1738,  and  incorporated  two  years  after- 
ward. The  Rev.  Solomon  Palmer  was  their  first  mm- 
ister.  Settlers  from  Windsor  came  to  Norfolk  in  1744. 
When  incorporated,  in  1758,  there  were  thirtj'-seven 
families  within  its  limits.  The  Rev.  Ammi  R.  Robbins 
was  their  first  pastor.  The  first  settler  in  the  present 
town  of  Barkhamsted  came  in  1746,  and  was  the  sole 
inhabitant  for  more  than  ten  years.  The  town  was  in- 
corporated in  1779.  The  Rev.  Ozias  Eels  was  their  first 
minister. 


Winchester  was  incorporated  in  1771,  and  the  next 
year  the  Rev.  Joshua  Knapp  was  ordained  minister. 
Ebenezer  and  Joseph  Preston,  and  Adam  Mott,  from 
Windsor,  were  the  first  settlers.  In  1799,  there  were 
only  about  twenty  families  within  the  present  limits  of 
Winsted.  In  1832,  the  west  village  was  incorporated  as 
the  borough  of  Clifton.  In  1858,  the  two  sections  of 
Winsted  became  united,  and  the  place  has  since  been 
known  as  Winsted. 

The  first  settlers  of  Colebrook  came  there  in  1765, 
and  others  soon  followed.  The  town  was  organized  in 
1786,  and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  son  of  the  re- 
nowned minister  of  that  name,  was  their  first  pastor. 

The  ecclesiastical  society  of  Westbury  was  formed 
from  the  society  of  Northbury  in  the  town  of  Water- 
bury,  made  a  town  in  1780,  and  named  Watertown. 

The  Northbury  societj'^  was  organized  in  1739,  and 
became  a  town  in  1795,  It  was  named  Plymouth, 
and  was  annexed  to  this  county.  The  first  settlement 
in  Northbury  society  was  in  Wooster  Swamp,  now 
Thomaston.  The  Northbury  communit}-  was  finally 
located  on  the  hill  up 'the  river,  where  many  settlers 
preferred  to  locate  above  the  fogs  and  malaria  of  the 
swamp,  and  where  the  first  meeting-house  was  built. 
Henrj'  Cook,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth,  came 
in  1728.  Samuel  How  was  the  first  child  born  in  the 
town.  Roxburj'  was  created  a  town  in  1801,  and 
taken  from  Woodbury;  and  Bridgewater  Society  was 
taken  from  New  Milford  and  made  a  town  in  1856. 
Two  3'ears  later.  North  Canaan  was  separated  from 
Canaan.  Morris,  from  the  town  of  LitchQeld,  was  in- 
corporated in  1859  ;  and  the  twenty-sixth  and  last  town 
in  the  county  was  taken  from  Plj-mouth,  made  a  town, 
and  named  Thomaston,  in  1875. 

The  increase  of  population  and  rapid  colonization 
were  such  that  in  the  year  1751,  after  about  ten  3-ears  of 
agitation  in  town  meetings  and  in  the  assembly,  a  new 
county  was  created  and  named  Litchfield,  with  Litchfield 
as  the  shire  town.  The  territorial  area  was  the  same  as 
at  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  of  Ilartland 
and  Southbury,  and  a  portion  of  Brookfield,  all  of  which 
then  belonged  to  the  count}'.  AVatertown  and  Plymouth, 
with  Thomaston,  have  since  been  annexed.  William 
Preston,  Esq.,  of  Woodbury,  was  the  first  chief  justice ; 
Isaac  Baldwin,  Esq.,  first  clerk.  Samuel  Pettibone, 
Esq.,  of  Goshen,  was  chosen  king's  attome}",  and  Oliver 
Wolcott,  Esq.,  sheriff.  For  nine  years  from  1774,  the 
valley  of  Wyoming,  Pa. ,  belonged  to  this  county. 

It  was  declared  by  a  convention  held  in  tliis  count}'  Feb. 
11,  1776,  and  represented  by  most  of  the  towns,  that 
the  Stamp  Act  was  unconstitutional,  null  and  void,  and 
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that  business  should  go  on  as  nsual ;  and  town  ineetings 
were  held  quite  frequently  to  consider  the  public  safety. 
When  the  war  cloud  burst,  Litchfield  County  was  thor- 
oughly aroused  for  any  emergency.  At  the  time  of  the 
Boston  alarm,  Sept.  3,  1774,  quite  a  number  of  soldiers 
went  from  Woodbury,  where  there  was  the  most  popula- 
tion, and  joined  companies  from  other  towns.  Col. 
Ethan  Allen,  claimed  to  have  been  bom  in  three  towns  in 
the  county,  and  at  all  events  to  have  been  a  native  of  this 
county,  and  Col.  Seth  Warner,  a  native  of  Roxbury,  with 
nearly  100  volunteers,  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga  May  10,  1775.  Col.  Hinman  of  Woodbury 
commanded  1,000  men  sent  to  garrison  this  fort  and 
Crown  Point.  After  the  Lexington  alarm  a  full  company 
was  sent  from  Woodbury.  The  thirteenth  regiment  of 
militia  was  formed  from  that  town,  New  Milford  and 
Kent,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  By  an  order  of 
June  10,  1776,  a  draft  was  ordered,  which,  with  former 
calls,  had  made  such  a  drain  upon  the  laborers  that  there 
was  hardly  sufficient  provision  to  supply  the  people 
during  the  winter.  Upon  a  sudden  call  for  troops  at 
Danbury  in  April,  1777,  the  militia  of  this  county  marched 
to  the  scene  of  conflict.  Soldiers  from  this  county 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Bennington  in  1777,  under 
Col.  Seth  Warner,  and  others  fought  at  Saratoga  and 
White  Plains.  Woodbury  being  the  oldest  and  largest 
town  in  the  count}',  with  a  population  of  5,313  in  1774, 
was  represented  on  all  the  battle-fields  of  1777.  There 
were  eight  companies  of  militia  in  the  town  ready  to  rally 
at  a  moment's  warning.  New  Milford  furnished  the 
next  largest  quota  of  men  for  the  war.  The  old  Indian 
warrior,  Tom  Warrups,  a  Schaghticoke,  and  a  resident 
of  Cornwall  in  his  earl}'  life,  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Long  Island.  Gen.  John  Sedgwick  of  Cornwall,  Cols. 
Canficld  and  Starr  of  New  Milford,  Tallmadge  of  Litch- 
field, and  many  others,  were  brave  oflicers  in  the  war. 

There  were,  however,  some  Tories  within  the  borders 
of  the  county ;  and  committees  of  inspection  were  formed, 
who  summoned  before  them  those  who  were  suspected  of 
disloyalty  to  the  cause  of  liberty.* 

Party  spirit  ran  so  high  in  this  county  during  the  war 
of  1812,  and  the  administration  at  Washington  met  with 
such  opposition  from  the  State-rights  or  Federalist  party, 
that  enlistments  into  the  regular  army  were  greatly  dis- 
couraged ;  and  the  conflict  between  I  he  national  and  State 
governments,  as  to  which  should  have  the  command  of 
the  drafted  militia,  caused  riots  in  some  places  in  the 
county,  where  efforts  were  made  to  fling  the  State  flag  to 

•  The  Rev.  John  R.  Marshal  of  Woodbury  was  one  of  these,  and  was 
put  on  the  limits.  The  riflcrnen,  passing  through  the  county,  too!;  a  nmn 
in  New  Milford,  made  him  walk  before  tiicni  twenty  miles,  and  carry  one 


the  breeze,  and  to  cut  down  the  liberty-poles  flying  the 
stars  and  stripes.  This  opposition  caused  Congress  to 
refuse  the  necessary  appropriations  and  supplies  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut for  the  year  1814,  thus  forcing  these  States  to 
defend  their  own  coasts  from  invasion,  which  resulted  in 
the  Hartford  Convention  of  December,  1814,  of  which 
the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Smith  of  Woodbury,  and  others  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  upright  characters  were  mem- 
bers. The  whole  number  of  men  who  served  in  the  war 
from  this  county  was  probably  about  2,000. 

At  the  conunencement  of  the  late  Rebellion,  volunteer 
companies  were  immediately  formed  at  Winsted  and  the 
other  larger  towns  in  the  county,  which  soon  rendezvoused 
at  New  Haven.  During  the  war  the  county  fUmishcd 
nearly  4,000  men.  The  nineteenth  regiment,  enlisted 
principally  in  this  county,  and  reorganized  into  the  second 
heavy  artillery  in  November,  1863,  experienced  some 
very  severe  service  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac ;  and  it 
was  at  the  head  of  the  assault  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va., 
June  1,  1864,  that  its  gallant  commander,  Col.  Elisha  S. 
Kellc^,  lost  his  life. 

Scliooh. — A  short  time  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  in  1784,  the  flrst  law  school  of  any  note  in 
the  United  States  was  founded  in  tlie  town  of  Litchfield. 
Its  projector  was  Tapping  Reeve  of  Long  Island,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Aaron  Burr.  There  were  then  no  professors 
of  law  connected  with  any  American  college,  nor  was  the 
science  treated  as  a  liberal  one.  Judge  Reeve,  after 
having  conducted  the  school  from  the  commencement 
until  his  appointment  to  the  bench  of  the  Supremo  Court 
of  the  State  in  1798,  then  invited  James  Gould,  Esq.,  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  who  was  in  the  practice  of  law 
at  Litchfield,  to  take  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  school. 
These  gentlemen  carried  it  on  together,  as  partners,  for  a 
period  of  22  years,  when,  on  account  of  advanced  age. 
Judge  Reeve  retired.  Judge  Gould  continued  the  school 
until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  when  he  associated  with 
himself  Jabez  W.  Huntington,  afterwards  a  U.  S.  senator, 
and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  Prjor  to 
1833  there  had  been  educated  at  this  school  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  countr}',  more  than  1,000  in  all,  and 
as  many  as  183  from  the  Southern  States.  They  num- 
bered fifteen  United  States  senators,  five  cabinet  officers, 
ten  governors  of  States,  fifty  members  of  Congress,  forty 
judges  of  the  highest  State  courts,  and  two  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  This  long  list 
embraced  the  names  of  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Caro- 

of  his  geese ;  they  then  made  hbn  plack  his  goose,  and,  after  tarring  and 
feathering  liim,  drammed  him  out  of  the  company,  and  required  him  to 
kneel  and  ttiank  them  for  their  lenity. 
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Una,  John  M.  Clayton  of  Delaware,  John  Y.  Mason  of 
Virginia,  Judge  Levi  "Woodbury,  Marcus  Morton,  and 
many  others  of  national  renown.  The  school  was  dis- 
continued in  1833. 

As  soon  as  the  first  settlement  of  towns  in  the  count}' 
commenced,  and  a  minister  had  been  settled,  attention 
was  turned  to  the  common  schools.  The  ancient  school- 
house  in  this  county  was  a  very  rude  affair,  consisting  of 
one  room  with  but  little  fUmiture.  The  writing-desks 
fronted  inward  from  the  sides  of  the  house,  and  there 
was  a  large  shelf  in  one  comer  for  the  use  of  the  schol- 
ars. The  teacher's  table  was  made  of  rough  boards. 
The  seats  for  the  larger  scholars  were  made  of  slabs 
supported  with  three  or  four  legs  of  round  wood. 

Schools  were  carried  on  in  the  earlier  times  entirely 
under  the  district  system.  Afterwards  for  very  many 
3'ears  they  were  managed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of 
school  societies,  formed  from 
towns  and  parts  of  towns. 
In  1869  the  schools  were  made 
free  by  a  general  law,  and 
since  that  time,  in  this  coun- 
ty, the  attendance  and  ap- 
propriations have  greatly  in- 
creased. There  has  been 
more  uniformity  of  text- 
books ;  better  school-houses 
have  been  erected ;  the  terms 
have  been  lengthened ;  all  pay 

then-  share  of  the  taxes ;  "^^^  ^•'"'^^  ^""^^  *°"^^^ ''^  ^"=  ^'^"^"^  «^^'^' ^'''^''^^'''' 
while  the  improvements  in  the  schools  over  the  old 
method  have  been  yery  great.  There  are  now  in  this 
county  277  districts,  and  275  schools,  employing  625 
teachers.  Among  the  first  of  the  academics  established 
in  the  county  was  one  in  the  town  of  Morris, — then 
Litchfield, — in  1790,  by  James  Morris.  Afterwards 
two  were  opened  in  the  town  of  Sharon ;  and  there  have 
been  many  others  since  those  early  times.  The  first 
female  seminary  established  at  Litchfield  in  1792,  was 
the  resort  of  young  ladies  from  all  parts  of  the  country' 
for  more  than  forty  years.  The  first  foreign  mission 
school  in  this  countr}'^  was  established  in  the  county, 
at  Cornwall,  in  1817,  to  educate  foreign  j'outh  to  become 
missionaries,  schoolmasters,  interpreters  and  physicians 
among  heathen  nations.  A  farm  was  purchased  and 
suitable  buildings  were  erected ;  but  the  school  was 
abandoned  in  1827,  because,  after  this  time,  the  heathen 
could  be  educated  at  home,  and  also  because  of  local 
opposition  caused  by  two  Cherokee  Indians  marr^-ing 
respectable  white  girls  of  the  town. 


The  Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles,  located  in  Salis- 
bury, was  incorporated  in  1861. 

EcdesiasticaL — For  nearly  70  years  after  the  first 
settlement  of  the  count}*,  the  only  churches  within  its 
limits  were  of  the  Congregational  order,  the  result  of  an 
ecclesiastical  statute  of  the  Colon}' that  no  church  admin- 
istration should  be  set  up  contrary  to  the  order  already 
established ;  but  finally,  in  1708,  and  aft^erwards,  acts  of 
toleration  were  passed,  till  all  religious  denominations 
were  put  upon  tlie  same  common  ground  of  equalitV) 
although  all  were  for  some  time  taxed  to  support  the 
regular  onler.  The  oldest  church  in  the  county  of  the 
established  order  is  in  Woodbur}-,  and  was  organized  in 
1070,  at  Stratford;  and  the  next  oldest  one  is  in  New 
Milford,  and  was  organized  in  1716.  The  church  at 
Litchfield  was  organized  in  1 721 ;  the  church  at  Bethlehem 

in  1739  ;  and  the  churches  at 
Cornwall,  Goshen  and  Shar- 
on in  1740;  and  there  are 
now  41  churches  of  this  order 
in  the  county. 

The  first  Episcopal  parish 
in  the  coimty  was  organized 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beach  of 
Newtown,  in  1740.  There 
are  now  25  parishes  with 
2,118  communicants. 

The  first  of  the    Baptist 
churches  in  the  county  were 
in  New  JMilford   and  Cole- 
brook,  about  the  year  1788, 
when  a  church  was  oi^anized  in  the  first-named  town. 
Tliere  are  very  few  churches  of  this  denomination  in  the 
county  at  the  present  time. 

In  1790  a  circuit  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  formed  at  Litchfield,  which  then  probably  comprised 
the  whole  county  and  more,  and  Jesse  Lee  was  appointed 
elder  by  the  New  England  Conference.  This  circuit  was 
travelled  at  this  time  by  Samuel  Wigton,  Henry  Christie 
and  Freeborn  Garritson.  There  was  but  little  sj.-mpathy, 
however,  between  the  Congregational  and  Methodist 
denominations  in  the  county  in  these  eai'ly  days.  The 
circuit  preacher  discoursed  against  pitch-pipes,  steeples, 
ribbons  and  all  gay  equipages,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
"  five  pomts"  of  Calvinism.  The  denomination,  during 
the  nearly  90  years  of  its  existence  in  the  count}',  has, 
in  number  and  membership,  increased  with  great  rapidity. 
The  first  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  county  is 
believed  to  have  been  erected  at  Cornwall  about  the  year 
1850,  though  there  is  no  church  there  now.  Public 
worship  was  instituted  in  Winsted  in  1851  by  the  Rev. 
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James  Lynch ;  and  in  1852,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Qoinn  oom- 
menced  the  erection  of  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church, 
and  entered  on  his  pastoral  duties.  The  Bey.  Thomas 
Hendricken,  since  bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  came  here  in 
1854  ;  and  there  are  now  five  churches  in  the  county. 

Minerdls  and  Iron  Manufactures, — ^This  county  is  the 
only  section  of  the  State  in  which  rich  and  productive 
iron  mines  are  found.  The  ore  is  found  in  vast  beds, 
principally  in  connection  with  mica  slate,  and  exists  in 
the  towns  of  Sharon,  Salisbury  and  Kent.  The  oldest 
iron  mine  is  the  Old  Ore  Hill  in  the  town  of  Salisbury, 
and  it  has  been  worked  over  145  years,  and  since  the  year 
1732.  The  site  of  this  mine  was  purchased  by  a  man 
named  Bissell,  several  years  before  the  town  was  incor- 
porated. When  this  mine  was  first  opened,  Thomas 
Lamb  bought  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  south-east  part  of 
the  town,  at  Lime  Bock  on  Salmon  Biver,  and  erected  the 
first  foige  in  the  county  at  that  place  as  early  as  the  year 
1734.  In  1762  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  of  Ticonderoga  fame, 
Samuel  Forbes  and  others,  built  the  first  blast-furnace  in 
the  county.  During  the  Bevolutionary  war  this  prop- 
erty was  taken  possession  of  by  the  State;  and  Col. 
Joshua  Porter  having  been  appointed  agent,  large  quan- 
tities of  cannon,  cannon  balls,  shot  and  shells  were  man- 
ufactured for  the  government.  John  Jay  and  Gouyemeur 
Morris,  agents  of  Congress,  came  here  fi!^uently  at  this 
time  to  oversee  the  casting  and  proofs  of  the  cannon. 
The  war  ships  "  Constitution  "  and  "  Old  Ironsides  "  and 
the  New  York  Battery  were  armed  with  the  Salisbury 
cannon ;  and  this  iron  has  been  used  since  the  war  in 
the  manufacture  of  guns  and  anchors  for  the  navy,  and 
chain  cables,  and  has  also  furnished  material  for  the  uses 
of  the  government  armories. 

The  never-failing  resources  of  the  mine,  the  facilities 
and  means  of  smelting  the  ore,  with  its  rich  quality  of 
40  per  cent,  of  pig  iron,  have  brought  it  into  general 
demand  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Forty  years  ago 
there  were  in  Salisbury  four  blast-furnaces,  five  forges, 
two  puddling  establishments,  one  anchor-shop  and  two 
cupolas  for  castings.  This  mine  covers  an.  area  of  sev- 
eral acres,  and  there  are  six  principal  pits.  For  the 
first  forty  years  of  this  century  the  average  amount  of 
ore  taken  from  this  bed  annually,  was  5,000  tons; 
and  its  bottom  has  not  been  reached.  There  are  also 
important  iron  mines  in  Sharon  and  Kent.  Salisbury 
iron  was  first  used  in  1840  for  railroad  purposes.  Its 
great  tensile  strength',  with  its  superior  chilling  proper- 
ties, soon  led  to  the  manufacture  of  car-wheels  at  Salis- 
bury, which  are  now  in  general  use,  not  only  in  liie 
United  States,  but  in  most  civilized  nations. 

Spathic  iron-ore,  commonly  known  as  silver  steel,  is 


found  in  this  county  at  Mine  Hill,  in  Boxbury,  on 
the  eastern  line  of  New  Milford,  in  a  mountain  about 
350  feet  high,  at  the  base  of  which  runs  the  Shepaug 
Biver ;  and  it  is  the  most  remarkable  deposit  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  The  mine,  however,  has  never 
been  profitably  worked. 

Ckneral  Manufacturing,  —  The  first  mill  in  the  county 
was  built  in  Woodbury  in  1674,  for  grinding  fiour,  the 
mortar  and  pestle  having  been  used  for  pounding  the 
grain  prior  to  this  time.  Fifty  years  since  there  were 
over  84  fiour-mills  in  the  county.  The  first  wheelwright 
was  Samuel  Munn,  who  built  a  cart  and  cart-wheels  for 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Walker  of  Woodbury,  in  1688 ;  and  the 
business  of  making  coaches  and  wagons  was  carried  on 
in  the  county  after  their  invention,  till  there  were  as 
many  as  40  of  these  establishments.  In  1700,  44  in- 
habitants of  Woodbury  gave  Abraham  Fulford  10  acres 
of  land  to  come  there  and  comb  wool,  and  weave  and 
full  cloth,  and  he  accepted  the  offer.  At  this  early 
period  some  of  the  outer  clothing  of  the  people  was 
made  of  the  skins  of  deer  and  other  animals ;  and  in 
1677,  very  large  wooden  shoes  were  made  and  used  by 
the  settlers.  The  first  blacksmith  came  to  this  counfy  in 
1706,  and  he  was  given  10  acres  of  land  to  remain  and 
carry  on  the  business.  The  tannery  was  one  of  the 
earliest  industrial  establishments  of  the  count}'.  Long 
since  there  have  been  as  many  as  50  of  these,  almost 
every  town  having  its  place  for  tanning  leather.  Boots 
and  shoes  were  made  by  the  shoemaker,  who,  ^^  whipping 
the  cat,"  went  around  to  the  houses  with  his  own  tools 
and  wax,  depending  upon  his  customers  for  leather, 
shoe-thread,  and  pegs.  The  saw  and  shingle  mill  were 
a  very  early  necessity  to  the  settlers,  and  there  were  as 
many  as  19  in  the  county  at  one  time ;  but  they  have  begun 
to  disappear  somewhat  since  the  days  of  railroads.  Over 
2,300,000  bricks  were  made  annually  in  the  county  37 
years  ago ;  and  there  were  17  hat  &ctories  and  as  many 
furniture  establishments.  Sixty  years  ago  there  were  a 
very  large  number  of  manufactories  of  distilled  spirits  ; 
169  in  the  county,  and  26  in  New  Milford  alone.  Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  this  century  a  discovery  was 
made  in  the  latter  place  of  porcelain  clay  by  a  gold- 
smith. The  bed  covers  an  area  of  about  10  acres.  Mr. 
Lyman  Hine  commenced  the  making  of  the  common 
porcelain  furnace  and  fire  brick  about  the  j-ear  1828 ; 
and  these  articles  for  stoves,  furnace-Unings  in  brass- 
kettle  establishments,  aa.d  puddling  fhmaces,  ei\|oyed 
a  deservedly  high  reputation.  From  an  early  date, 
magnesian  lime  has  been  burnt  fh>m  quarries  in  the 
county. 

In  1792,  Jenks  &  Boyd  erected  the  first  establishment 
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at  Winsted,  for  welding,  drawing  and  plating  the  scythe 
by  water-power  under  trip-hanuners,  and  grinding  it  on 
geared  stones;  which  before  had  been  made  by  hand, 
wrought  in  smiths'  shops,  and  ground  on  stones  turned 
by  hand.  Before  the  year  1800,  the  first  cementing  steel- 
fUmace  in  the  county  was  built  at  Colebrook  by  the 
Rockwell  Brothers. 

The  making  of  axes  as  a  distinct  trade  was  first  com- 
menced in  1804 ;  and  about  the  year  1828,  a  factory  was 
established  at  Winsted.  The  business  of  clockmaMng 
commenced  in  a  very  small  Y^ay  at  Thomaston,  about  the 
time  Plymouth  was  annexed  to  the  county.  Eli  Terry 
established  himself  at  Plj-mouth,  and  commenced  making 
the  old  hang-up  wood  clock  with  a  foot-lathe,  knife,  and 
other  hand-tools,  and  peddled  them  himself  on  horseback* 
In  1803,  he  had  a  shop  with  water-power ;  and  he  started  a 
shop  at  HoadleyviUe,  and  made  4,000  clocks  in  two  years. 
In  1807,  Riley  Whiting  commenced  making  wood  clocks 
at  Winsted,  and  made  numerous  improvements  in  them 
iCnd  in  clock-cases.  The  manufacture  of  cutlery  was 
commenced  at  Salisburj^,  and  in  1852,  at  Winsted,  The 
production  of  pins  first  began  in  the  county  at  Winsted 
in  1852,  and  of  plated-ware,  coffin-trimmings,  and  car- 
riage-springs, within  the  past  12  years.  The  manufac- 
ture of  vegetable-ivory  buttons,  with  new  and  greatly 
improved  machinery  for  mottling  and  coloring,  com- 
menced in  the  county  at  New  Milford  about  10  years 
ago.  In  1884,  the  first  effort  to  make  brass  kettles  in 
America,  by  the  battery  process,  began  at  Wolcottville. 
The  rolling  process  succeeded  this  in  1842.  Meantime, 
with  these  new  and  greatly  increased  developments  of 
manufacturing  on  the  lines  mentioned,  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  decline  in  certain  other  branches ;  notably 
in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  and  also  of  woollen  goods. 

Agriculture, — From  the  time  of  the  first  settlement 
of  the  county  when  it  was  a  dense  forest  of  white  oak, 
chestnut,  and  hickory,  the  general  occupation  of  the 
people  has  been  that  of  agriculture.  The  nature  of  the 
soil  is  such  as  to  be  quite  well  adapted  to  this,  and 
particularly  to  the  growth  of  Indian  com,  wheat,  r>'e, 
and  oats.  Turnips,  beans  and  pumpkins,  were  the  prin- 
cipal vegetables ;  and,  for  the  first  hundred  years,  potatoes 
were  comparatively  unknown.  The  cattle  were  generally 
small,  brindle  and  brown  colors  being  favorites,  and  the 

•  The  early  settlers  were,  for  many  yeard,  greatly  harassed  by  the 
depredations  of  wUd  beasts,  ravaging  their  crops  and  flocks,  and  patting 
themselves  sometimes  in  personal  peril.  Wolves  abounded  as  late  as 
1786,  and  wolf-bnnts  were  very  common  sports  in  the  Indian-snmmer 
days.  Bears  and  panthers  were  common  also  in  those  early  times,  and 
were  not  unfireqnently  shot  by  the  settlers. 

The  activities  of  agricnltnre,  as  well  as  of  every  other  kind  of 
business,  were,  at  one  time,  materially  impeded  by  the   serious  diffl- 


sheep  were  long-legged  and  hardy,  with  thin,  coarse  wool. 
The  wood-plough,  wooden-tooth  harrow,  and  forks  too 
heavy  almost  for  men  to  lift,  were  samples  of  the 
farming  tools  of  these  early  times ;  and  the  kitchen-stove 
was  unknown  for  years.  Noxious  weeds,  like  the  Canada 
thistle,  had  not  been  heard  of,  and  most  of  the  insect 
pests  of  the  present  day  were  unknown ;  although  as  late 
as  1791,  and  the  year  after,  the  orchards  in  some  parts 
of  the  county,  on  all  kinds  of  light  dry  soil,  were  ravaged 
by  the  canker-worm. 

Farming  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  this  primitive 
way,  to  a  great  extent,  for  more  than  150  years  after  the 
settlement  of  the  county — ^indeed  until  the  railroad  pene- 
trated our  borders,  and  the  era  of  labor-saving  tools  and 
machines  was  introduced,  and  the  people  began  to  or- 
ganize societies  and  clubs  for  the  diflhsion  of  agricultural 
and  horticultural  knowledge.*  These  sjTnbols  of  a  more 
progressive  civilization  have,  meanwhile,  almost  if  not 
quite  revolutionized  the  principles  of  farming.  In  1846, 
T.  L.  Hart  and  six  others  met  and  organized  the  farmers' 
club  in  Cornwall.  Meetings  were  held  quite  often,  ad- 
dresses delivered,  and  the  public  mind  thus  became  bet- 
ter informed  on  the  science  of  farming ;  and  other  organ- 
izations of  the  kind  have  since  been  formed  in  the 
county.  In  1851,  the  Litchfield  County  Agricultural 
Association  was  incorporated.  Fairs  have  been  held 
since  that  time  annually  at  the  count}'^  seat.  In  1859, 
the  Union  Agricultural  Society  was  organized  at  Canaan, 
and  the  next  year  societies  were  incorporated  at  New 
Milford  and  Woodbury;  and  a  like  society  has  been 
formed  at  Torrington. 

In  1840,  it  is  believed,  the  first  crop  of  tobacco  was 
raised  in  the  county  to  any  extent  for  the  market.  At 
present  it  is  grown  quite  extensively,  and  there  is  prob- 
ably an  annual  average  production  of  1,800,000  pounds. 

The  business  of  producing  milk  for  the  New  York 
market  has  been  carried  on  quite  extensively  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  has  largely  usurped  the  production  of 
butter  and  cheese. 

Newspapers  and  Temperance, — In  1784  the  first  news- 
paper was  established  in  the  county.  This  paper,  the 
"  Weekly  Monitor,"  was  published  at  Litchfield  by  Thos. 
Collins  for  manyyears.  In  1824  the  "  Litchfield  Enquirer" 
was  established ;  and  for  about  30  years  it  was  the  prin- 

culties  in  the  way  of  intercourse  with  the  market  towns— the  xoads 
being  generally  over  steep  hills,  and  along  miry  and  untrodden  bot- 
toms, and  where  the  snow,  in  the  winter,  lay  deep  and  drifted;  while 
the  means  of  conununication  were  of  the  most  primitive  and  incommo- 
dious character.  The  fiumers  saw  but  little  money  in  those  days, — 
taking  their  fisum  products  annually  to  the  trader  at  the  distant  village, 
and  being  supplied,  in  return,  with  whatever  theh:  necessities  de- 
manded. 
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cipal  paper  in  the  count}'.  The  "  Winsted  Herald," 
established  in  1853,  has  held  a  leading  position  among 
the  inflaential  papers  of  the  State. 

There  are  now  nine  weekly  newspapers  of  first-class 
character  published  in  the  county,  including  "  The  Con- 
necticut Western  News,"  *'  The  Winsted  Press,"  "The 
WolcottviUe  Register,'.'  "  The  Winsted  News,"  "  The 
Housatonic  Ray,"  and  "  The  New  Milford  Gazette." 

As  early  as  1789,  thirty-six  persons  signed  a  temper- 
ance pledge  in  the  count}',  agreeing  to  discard  the  use  of 
distilled  liquors ;  and  among  the  number  were  Ephraim 
Kirb}',  Moses  Seymour  and  Tapping  Reeve.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  first  modem  temperance  society  was 
formed  in  the  county  at  Salisbury,  among  the  iron- 
laborers.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  delivcnd  temperance 
lectures  in  Washington  in  1806,  and  Dr.  Lj-man  Beecher 
delivered  discourses  and  lectures  on  the  same  subject 
about  1812,  and  probably  earlier,  at  Litchfield.  Since 
then,  societies  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance  have 
been  very  generally  formed  in  the  county ;  and  a  society 
was  oi^anized  at  Torrington  as  early  as  1827. 

Centennial  Celebration,  —  August  13th  and  14th,  1851, 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
county  was  observed  at  Litchfield,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. An  oration  by  Hon.  Samuel  Church,  LL.  D., 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  a  poem  by  Rev. 
John  Pierpont,  LL.  D.,  of  Medford,  Mass. ;  a  sermon 
by  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  of  Ilartfurd ;  and 
speeches  by  Hon.  D.  S.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  and 
many  others,  were  among  the  interesting  featm*es  of  the 
occasion. 

Roods  and  Railroads. — Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  the  legislature  authorized  the  construction  of 
turnpike  roads,  with  power  to  erect  gates  at  fixed  dis- 
tances, and  to  collect  toll  from  travellers  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  road,  some  of  which  yielded  very  good 
dividends.  From  the  year  1797,  for  a  period  of  about 
forty  years,  there  were  some  twent3'-three  charters  of 
this  character  granted  b}'  the  legislature  for  these  roads ; 
and  no  portion  of  the  State  was  more  improved  by  them 
than  this  county. 

The  Housatonic  Railroad  Company,  incorporated  in 
1836,  built  the  first  railroad  that  was  operated  in  the 
county.  It  was  completed  to  New  Milford  in  the  spring 
of  1840,  and  the  first  train  of  cars  ran  to  that  place  in 
February  of  that  year.*    The  Naugatuck  Railroad,  run- 

*  The  track  was  made  of  wood  and  ties  laid  upon  sleepers,  trith  thick 
strap-iron,  spiked  down,  upon  wliich  the  wheels  ran ;  and  many  fi&tal 
accidents  occnrrcd  by  the  ends  of  the  iron  becoming  loose  and  spring- 
ing np  and  shooting  over  the  wheels,  when  in  motion,  through  the  floor 
of  the  cars,  when  thcj  were  called  "snake  heads." 


ning  from  Bridgeport  to  Winsted,  ^as  the  second  built 
in  the  county,  and  was  incorporated  in  1845.  Within 
ten  years  a  branch  road  has  been  built  from  Waterburj' 
to  Watertown.  The  new  impetus  this  road  gave  to 
manufactures  in  Winsted,  WolcottviUe,  Thomaston  and 
PljTnouth  was  very  marked.  The  Hartford,  Providence 
and  Fishkill  Railroad  Company  was  first  incorporated*  in 
1849.  The  Connecticut  Western  Railroad  Company  was 
chartered  in  1866.  The  first  passenger  train  passed  over 
the  road  from  Hartford  to  Millerton,  on  the  Ilarlcm  road 
in  New  York,  Dec.  21,  1871.  In  1866,  the  Shepaug 
Vallo}'  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated,  to  run  from 
Litchfield  to  some  point  on  the  Housatonic  road ;  and  in 
December,  1872,  trains  were  making  regular  trips  over 
the  whole  line. 

Banks^  Courts^  &c,  —  Until  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  the  people  of  the  county  had  carried  on 
their  business  transactions  without  the  aid  of  any  banking 
institution ;  but,  upon  the  incorporation  of  the  Phoenix 
Bank  of  Hartford,  in  1814,  and  within  six  months  after 
it  commenced  to  discount,  a  branch  bank  was  started  at 
Litchfield  for  the  purpose  of  discount  and  deposit.  The 
Iron  Bank  was  established  at  Canaan  in  1847,  and  was 
the  first  regular  chartered  bank  in  the  county.  All  the 
banks  in  the  county  went  into  business  under  the  na- 
tional banking  law  during  the  late  war,  and  have  since 
(there  are  now  four)  been  eminently  prosperous. 

The  courts  in  the  county  have  generally  remained 
unchanged  in  the  general  organization,  the  Superior  and 
Supreme  courts  sitting  at  stated  times  at  tlie  counts- 
town. 

Towns. 

Winchester  and  the  Borough  op  Winsted.  —  The 
interval  lands  along  the  streams  of  this  town  are  shut  in 
by  high  hills  and  mountain  ridges.  The  highest  eleva- 
tion is  in  the  old  Winchester  parish,  where  mountains  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  can  be  seen.  The  town 
is  situated  in  the  green-woods  district  of  the  county,  85 
miles  by  rail  from  Ilartfurd.  Long  Lake,  extending 
from  the  Torrington  line  northerly  about  three  and  one- 
half  miles,  is  the  largest  body  of  water.  Its  surface  is 
150  feet  above  the  centre  of  Winsted  village  near  by. 
Still  and  Mad  rivers  are  the  principal  streams.  Lake 
Stream,  running  from  the  lake  through  a  wild  and  nar- 
row ra\ine  into  Mad  River,  ftirnishes  a  water-supply  for 
many  factories. 

Winsted,  situated  on  Lake  Stream,  Mad  and  Still 
rivers,  is  the  largest  place  in  population,  and  in  the 
extent  of  its  industrial  interests,  in  the  count}*,  and  con- 
tains about  5,000  inhabitants.      These  three   streams 
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afford  a  great  supply  of  water-power,  which  is  used 
extensively  for  manufacturing  purix)8e8 ;  there  being,  on 
Mad  River  one  dam,  to  about  ever}'  twenty  rods  in  its 
course  through  the  l)orough.  A  very  large  variety  of  es- 
tablishments are  in  successftil  operation,  using  both  steam 
and  water  power.  Among  the  manufactures  are  sc3-thes 
and  agricultural  implements,  brass  clocks  and  cases, 
carriages,  springs,  undertakers'  hardware  and  furnishing 
goods,  bar-iron,  railroad  axles,  pocket  cutler}^  pins, 
hardware  and  carpenters'  tools,  spool  silk,  machine 
screws,  castings,  mill  gearing  and  pulleys,  leather,  &c. 
There  are  seven  churches,  a 
Catholic  literary  and  theo- 
logical seminary,  and  a  Cath- 
olic academy  for  young  la- 
dies, with  a  parochial  school 
and  convent.  The  town  has 
three  flourishing  banking 
institutions.  Music  Hall,  a 
capacious  brick  and  iron 
structure,  contains  a  fine 
public  hall.  Another  hall, 
now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, will  be  used  for  town 
and  borough  purposes.  Wa- 
ter for  extinguishing  fires, 
and  for  domestic  purposes, 
is  obtained  fi*om  Long  Lake. 
Park  Place,  a  beautiful  green, 
is  adorned  with  evergreens, 
maples  and  elms. 

James  Bo3d,  a  man  of 
indomitable  enei^y  and  perfect  integrity,  —  who,  with 
his  partner  and  brother-in-law,  Benjamin  Jenkins,  was 
the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  the  place,  —  died  Feb.  1, 
1849,  aged  78.  Solomon  Rockwell,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Winsted,  and  an  active  promoter  of  its  busi- 
ness interests,  died  Aug.  1,  1838,  in  the  seventy-fifth 
3-ear  of  his  age.  Wm.  S.  Holabird,  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, was  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  four  years,  and 
lieutenant-governor  in  1842  and  '44.  He  died  May  22, 
1855,  at  the  age  of  61.  Other  prominent  natives  are 
Gideon  Hall  (1808-67),  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court ; 
John  Boyd  (1799-),  for  three  j^ears  secretary  of  state; 
Greorge  Dudley,  Roland  Hitchcock,  and  F.  D.  Fj'ler. 

New  Milford,  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
county  in  the  diversity  of  its  industrial  interests,  is 
situated  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  90  miles 
by  rail  from  Hartford.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
4,000,  and  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county.  The 
Housatonic  River  is  here  spanned  by  five  bridges.     The 
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township  is  mountainous,  and  its  agricultural  interests 
predominate  largely  in  the  production  of  milk  and  to- 
bacco. 

Tlie  principal  centres  of  intercourse  outside  of  the 
village  are  at  Northville  on  the  Aspetuck  River,  Gaylords- 
ville  and  Merwinsville  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  on 
the  Housatonic,  and  LanesAiUe  in  the  south  part  on  Still 
River,  where  there  is  the  best  water-i)Ower  in  the  town. 

The  town  has  nine  religious  organizations,  eighteen 
public  schools  and  one  academy-.  One  national  and  one 
savings  bank  accommodate  tlie  business  of  the  locaht}'. 

The  Housatonic  Agricultural 
Society  occupy  fine  grounds 
near  the  village.  Agricul- 
ture is  not  the  entire  occu- 
pation of  the  inhabitants, 
there  being  important  man- 
ufactures of  manilla  and 
wrapping  paper,  vegetable- 
ivoiy  buttons,  plough  cast- 
ings, iron  fences  and  cast- 
ings, refrigerators,  cigars 
and  fire-brick.  There  are 
in  the  town  seven  saw-mills 
and  five  grist-mills. 

The  village  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  thriving 
in  New  England,  having 
most  of  the  conveniences 
of  a  city  organization. 
There  are  two  weekly 
newspapers  published  here. 
There  are  also  nine  tobacco-warehouses  in  the  village, 
with  several  outside,  employing  about  400  men  in  the 
season  of  assorting  and  packing.  There  is  an  elevator 
in  the  village,  and  the  business  of  supplying  the  sur- 
rounding towns  with  all  kinds  of  grain,  flour  and  feed, 
shipped  from  the  West,  is  extensively  carried  on. 
The  Housatonic  R.  R.  runs  through  the  town.  More 
business  is  done  from  this  point  than  at  any  other  in  the 
county  on  the  road.  The  village  is  supplied  with  water 
from  a  reservoir  on  Cross  Brook.  Concrete  walks, 
some  of  them  eight  feet  wide,  have  been  laid  in  the 
village.  There  are  some  fine  buildings  and  resi- 
dences in  the  place,  including  the  two  bank  buildings 
and  the  town  hall,  the  latter  standing  on  the  spot  where 
Roger  Sherman  once  resided,  and  being  a  fine  brick 
building,  with  high  red  sandstone  basement,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  $15,000. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  bom  Aug.  27,  1722,  and  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  was  ordained  second  pastor  of  the  New 
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Milford  Church  in  Jane,  1748.  During  his  ministry  he 
prepared  many  young  men  for  college.  He  died  here 
Dec.  9,  1800,  after  haying  been  ordained  52  years.  He 
was  chaplain  of  a  Connecticut  regiment  at  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point  in  1759. 

Elijah  Boardman,  a  successftil  merchant,  was  a  United 
States  senator  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Aug.  18,  1823. 
His  brother,  Hon.  David  S.  Boardman,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  in  1793,  and  chief  Justice  of  the  county  court,  died 
Dec.  2,  1864,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age. 

Roger  Sherman,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, came  to  New  Milford  on  foot  from  Massachu- 
setts, with  his  shoemaMng  tools  on  his  back,  in  1743, 
when  he  was  22  years  of  age.  He  was  clerk  of  the  first 
ecclesiastical  society,  and  a  deacon  of  the  church  for 
several  years.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1754,  and 
removed  to  New  Haven  in  1 761. 

Orange  Merwin,  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the 
town,  and  at  one  time  member  of  Congress,  died  Sept.  4, 
1853. 

Perry  Smith,  a  United  States  senator  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  died  in  1852,  at 
the  age  of  69  years. 

David  C.  Sanford,  a  native  of  the  town,  bom  in 
1798,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1864,  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  was  long  a  prominent  and 
influential  man. 

George  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Rev.  Charles  G.  Acly,  a  retired 
Episcopal  clergyman,  and  Hon.  A.  B.  Mygatt,  U.  S. 
bank  examiner  for  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  are 
among  the  distinguished  and  honored  residents  of  the 
town. 

ToRRiNGTON,  ouc  of  the  most  regularl}'  laid-out  town- 
ships in  the  count}',  with  a  hilly  surface  and  fertile  soil, 
is  45  miles  fix)m  Hartford.  The  water-power  is  princi- 
pally on  the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Naugatuck 
River.  The  business  centres  are  the  IIoUow,  New- 
field,  Torringford,  Wrightville,  Bumille,  Daytonville, 
and  Wolcottville,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
town.  The  latter  is  a  place  of  about  2,200  inhabitants, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  centres  in 
the  county.     The  manufacturing  industries  are  varied, 

♦  Peter  Brown,  his  Pilgrim  ancestor,  came  over  in  the  *•  Mayflower," 
and  lived  near  to  Miles  Standisb,  in  Duxbary,  Mass.,  and  most  likely 
was  one  of  his  soldiers.  Tiio  Life  of  John  Brown,  who  died  as  a 
martyr  to  American  slavery,  has  been  well  written  by  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
Esq.,  and  incorporated  as  part  of  Orcott's  «'  History  of  Torrington." 
The  house  whci)  ho  was  bom  is  still  standing,  an  object  of  much  inter- 
est to  the  carious. 

t  Mr.  Mills  was  the  father  of  Samnel  J.  Mills,  who  was  bom  in  Tor- 
rington,  April  21, 1783,  and  who  died  at  sea  in  June,  1818,  retuming  from 
Africa,  whither  he  had  gone  to  establish  a  site  for  a  colony,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  American  Colonization  Society,     Samuel,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the 


and  among  the  goods  produced  are  hardware,  notions, 
American  scissors,  upholsterers'  brass  and  iron  goods ; 
black  doeskins,  ribbed  and  diagonal  goods  are  also 
produced.  Rolled  and  sheet  brass  and  copper,  for 
cartridges  especially,  brass,  copper,  and  Grerman-silver 
ware  are  extensively  manufactured.  The  last-mentioned 
manufactures  are  carried  on  in  buildings  covering  not  less 
than  three  acres.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  are 
employed  here,  and  the  annual  aggregate  of  the  business 
amounts  to  about  $1,250, 000, 

Sewing-machine  needles,  supplying  the  Wheeler  and 
Wilson  Compan}' with  150,000  needles  per  month,  are 
also  made.  Skates,  leather  goods,  iron  and  brass  fer- 
rules, employ  about  100  men.  Carriage  and  furniture 
establishments  are  in  successful  operation.  There  arc 
seven  churches  in  the  town,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.  A  new  and  beautiful  granite  Congregational 
church  edifice  has  been  erected  at  Wolcottville  at  a  cost 
of  $32,000.  The  Naugatuck  R.  R.  runs  through  the 
town.  This  place  is  supplied  with  water  from  Mine 
Brook.  The  reservoir  has  an  area  of  five  and  one-half 
acres  of  surface,  capable  of  holding  16,000,000  gallons 
of  water.  The  whole  population  of  the  town,  including 
Wolcottville,  is  about  3,500. 

Prominent  among  tho  notable  characters  connected  with 
Torrington  in  times  past  ma}-  be  mentioned  Gen.  Russel 
C.  Abernethy,  merchant,  mauufacturcr,  and  general  of 
State  militia ;  Mr.  Owen  Brown,*  a  tanner,  and  the  father 
of  John  Brown  of  Kansas  and  Harper's  Ferry  (Va.)  fame, 
who  was  also  bom  in  Torrington  in  1800 ;  Dr.  Samuel 
Woodward  (Nov.  8,  1750-^an.  26,  1835),  a  beloved 
physician,  and  an  exceptionably  noble  man  ;  Rev.  Samuel 
J.  MiUst  (May  17,  1743— May  11,  1833),  pastor  of  the 
Torringford  Church  for  50  years,  and  who,  to  rare  humor 
and  deep  sensibility,  united  great  strength  of  intellect  and 
originality  of  mind ;  William  Battelle,  Esq.,  an  old-time 
successful  merchant,  and  Israel  Coe,  who  established  the 
battery  manufacture  of  brass-kettles  at  Wolcottnllc,  the 
first  of  tho  kind  in  the  county,  and  who  was  justice  of 
the  peace  after  he  was  80  j-ears  old.  Hon.  Ljman 
W.  Coe  is  actively  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
town.     Rev.  Samuel  Orcott  is  the  historian  of  Torring- 

immortal  three  young  men  (Gordon  Hall  and  James  Richards  being  the 
other  two),  students  in  WiUiams  College,  who,  in  tho  first  year  of  this 
century,  by  the  "Haystack"  (where  tlic  monument  now  stands), 
prayed  into  existence  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  and  consecrated 
themselves  to  it.  A  graduate  of  "Williams  and  of  Andovcr,  he  united 
with  Messrs.  Judson,  Newell  and  Kott,  in  1800,  in  memorializing  the 
General  Association  of  Massachusetts  on  tho  subject  of  missions,  a  step 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  When  the  history 
of  American  missions  to  the  heathen  is  written,  his  name  must  stand 
first  and  foremost,  and  wiU  live  long  after  those  of  military  heroes  are 
forgotten. 
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ton,  to  whose  work  the  writer  acknowledges  his  indebt- 
edness. 

Salisbury  is  of  importance  as  being  the  locality  of 
the  celebrated  iron  of  that  name,  and  is  also  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  towns  in  the  county.  The  north-western 
town  in  the  State,  having  the  Housatonic  River  as  its 
eastern  boundar}-,  it  has  an  area  of  about  58  square 
miles.  The  population  is  about  3,700.  It  has  five 
churches,  three  graded  and  several  district  schools.  At 
Lakeville  is  a  well-managed  school  for  imbeciles.  Lakes 
Washining  and  Washinee  are  the  largest  and  most  beau- 
tiful sheets  of  water  in  the  town.  The  business  centres 
are  at  Salisbury,  Lakeville,  Lime  Rock  and  Falls  Vil- 
lage; the  latter  on  the  Housatonic  River,  where  the 
extensive  building  and  repair  shops  of  the  Housatonic 
Raihx>ad  Company  are  located.  The  business  of  manu- 
facturing cast-iron  ciir-wheels  is  carried  on  here  exten- 
sively. The  foundry  is  at  Lime  Rock,  and  about  10,000 
railroad  wheels  are  produced  annually.  There  are  about 
600  men  employed  at  the  ftirnaces  and  the  wheel  factory. 
A  fine  town  hall  is  in  process  of  erection.  There  are 
extensive  grounds  at  Falls  Village,  used  for  agricultural 
fairs.     The  Conn.  Western  R.  R.  runs  through  the  town. 

Among  the  notables  of  Salisbury  have  been  William 
Ray,  a  naval  ofiSicer  and  author ;  Samuel  Church,  LL. 
D.,  (1785-1854),  an  eminent  jurist;  Rev.  Jonathan 
Lee  (1718-88),  pastor  in  the  town  for  45  years;  Gen. 
Elisha  Sterling,  a  distinguished  lawyer ;  and  Col.  Elisha 
Sheldon,  a  Revolutionary  officer.  Hon.  William  H. 
Barnum,  formerly  U.  S.  senator,  Frederick  Mills,  M.  C, 
and  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Holley,  ex-governor  of  the 
State,  are  residents  of  the  town. 

Litchfield,  the  shire  town  of  the  county,  is  58  miles 
from  Hartford,  by  rail,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
3,000.  The  township  is  on  high  land,  with  strong 
soil.  Bantam  Lake,  the  largest  body  of  water  in  the 
county,  is  situated  partly  in  this  town.  The  village 
commands  a  beautiful  and  extensive  prospect,  and  has  a 
fine  park  in  the  centre,  in  which  stands  a  monument  to 
commemorate  the  lives  of  those  who  fell  in  the  late  war. 
The  prominent  buildings  are  the  old  court-house,  with 
its  turret  and  bell ;  the  jail,  and  a  new  Congregational 
church  edifice  costing  about  $30,000.  With  its  beautiful 
shade-trees,  the  village,  at  present,  is  a  most  delightful 
resort  for  those  in  quest  of  pleasure  and  recreation. 
The  Lake  view  House,  capable  of  accommodating  sev- 
eral hundred  people,  is  a  sightly  place,  and  a  favorite 
resort  for  metropolitan  guests  during  the  heated  term. 
The  city  of  New  York,  distant  about  115  miles  by  rail, 
is  reached  by  the  Norwalk,  Housatonic,  Shepaug  and 
Naugatuck  railroads.     The  churches  in  the  town  are  six 


in  number;  and  there  are  two  banks,  one  newspaper, 
and  20  public  schools.  Manufacturing  is  carried  on  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  at  East  Litchfield,  Bantam  Falls, 
Milton  and  Northfield. 

Among  the  enrinent  men  of  Litchfield  have  been  Oliver 
Wolcott  (1726-97),  the  commander  of  a  company  in 
the  French  war,  first  sheriff  of  the  county,  delegate  to 
Congress  in  1775,  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  governor  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  his 
death;  Benjamin  Tallmadge  (1754-1835),  a  colonel  In 
the  Revolutionary  war,  serving  with  distinction  in  many 
battles,  several  times  a  representative  in  Congress,  and 
instrumental  in  causing  the  capture  of  Maj.  Andr6 ; 
Gen.  Uriah  Tracy  (1755-1807),  congressman  and  U.  S. 
senator;  Hon.  O.  S.  Seymour,  LL.  D.,  former  member 
of  Congress  and  chief  justice  of  the  State ;  George  C. 
Woodruff,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress ;  Gideon  H. 
Hollister,  author  of  a  standard  history  of  Connecticut ; 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher ;  and  Gov.  Chas.  B.  Andrews. 

New  Hartford  is  a  thriving  mountainous  town, 
containing  about  3,500  inhabitants,  and  having  five 
churches.  There  are  in  the  place  five  saw-mills,  while 
heavy  duck  and  cotton  goods,  brass  and  iron  casters, 
furniture  casters,  paper,  caniages,  coaches  and  sleighs, 
and  carpenters'  tools  are  manufactured  here. 

Among  the  more  prominent  citizens  of  this  place,  past 
and  present,  may  be  named :  Hon.  William  G.  Williams, 
an  eloquent  advocate,  and  connected  with  the  distin- 
guished Williams  family  of  Massachusetts  (his  father 
being  a  nephew  of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  the  founder 
of  Williams  College)  ;  Roger  Mills,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of 
note  ;  Hon.  Jared  B.  Foster ;  John  Richards,  Esq. ;  and 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Chapin. 

Chloe  Lankton,  the  mart}T  to  disease,  —  still  living, 
but  dying  a  slow  death, — has  spent  most  of  her  life  in 
New  Hartford.  She  has  been  an  intense  sufferer, 
confined  to  her  bed  for  46  years,  thus  furnishing  in 
her  life  a  pattern  of  long-suffering  and  patience,  rival- 
ling Job,  in  that  she  is  never  known  to  murmur  or  com- 
plain. 

Sharon,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Housa- 
tonic River,  is  71  miles  ftx)m  Hartford,  and  contains 
about  3,400  inhabitants.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
township  is  mountainous,  while  the  western  section 
is  part  of  a  large  and  beautiftil  valley.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
people  ;  the  chief  productions  being  grain,  tobacco,  and 
milk  for  the  New  York  market.  The  three  most  thicklj' 
settled  places  are  Sharon  Valley,  Sharon  Village  and 
Hitchcock's  Comer,  all  on  the  New  York  State  line,  and 
Ellsworth,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town.     The 
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churches  are  five  in  number.  There  is  a  f\imace  for 
smelting  the  Salisbury  ore  at  Sharon  VaUey. 

Noted  men :  John  Williams,  town  clerk  for  40  years ; 
Rev.  Cotton  Mather  Smith  (1731-180G),  pastor  of  the 
Sharon  church  for  52  years ;  John  Cotton  Smith,  LL. 
D.,  son  of  the  foregoing,  member  of  Congress,  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  governor  from  1813 
to  1817;  John  Cotton  Smith,  son  of  the  governor,  a 
popular  orator  and  author ;  Anson  Sterling,  at  one  time 
a  member  of  Congress ;  and  Gen.  Charles  F.  Sedgwick, 
an  able  lawj'er. 

Wck)DBURY,  45  miles  from  Hartford,  has  a  population 
of  a  little  less  than  2,000.  The  village  is  surrounded 
by  high  hills.  The  main  street,  running  lengthwise  of  a 
charming  and  fertile  valley,  extends  into  Ilotchkissville, 
so  that  the  places  are  now  really  one.  The  localities  of 
interest  in  the  town  are  Weekeepeemee,  Flanders,  Nonne- 
waug  Falls,  of  more  than  100  feet  descent;  Castle 
Rock,  one  of  the  Indian  guarding  heights;  Orenaug 
Rocks,  near  the  lightning's  play-ground;  Deer  Rocks, 
Middle  Quarter,  and  some  others  that  still  retain  the  old 
Indian  names.  Shot-bags,  belts,  cassimeres,  shears  and 
cutlery  are  «iade  in  this  town.  The  Masonic  Hall,  with 
pillars  around  it,  built  on  a  bluff  of  trap  rock,  about  30 
feet  above  the  street,  is  the  best  in  the  .county,  and  is  a 
prominent  object  of  admiration  upon  entering  the  village. 

Eminent  men:  Jabez  Bacon  (1731-180G),  a  native  of 
Middletown,  and  a  very  successful  merchant ;  Dr.  Daniel 
Munn  (1684-1761),  probably  the  first  native  physician 
of  the  county;  Russel  Abemethy,  M.  D.  (1774-1851), 
a  celebrated  physician ;  Judge  Noah  B.  Benedict  (1771- 
1831)  ;  Judge  Nathaniel  Smith  (1762-1822),  congress- 
man and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  <Jf  the  State  ;  and 
Judge  Charles  B.  Phelps  (1788-1858),  an  eminent  jurist. 

The  remaining  towns  of  the  county,  mostly  devoted  to 
agriculture,  with  their  respective  populations  are  Pljm- 
outh  (2,500);  Thomaston  (2,500),  so  called  for  Seth 
Thomas,  the  founder  of  the  extensive  manufactory  at 

*  Seth  Thomas  was  born  about  1817,  and  came  ftt>m  Wolcott  about 
1808  to  Hoadle3rville  for  the  purpose  of  making  clocks,  and  moved  to 
Plymouth  Hallow  In  1812,  where  he  began  the  clock-making  business 
on  a  large  scale.  From  this  beginning  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
town,  which  now  bears  his  name,  may  be  dated. 

t  In  the  south  part  of  the  totrn  is  a  wild  and  rugged  chasm,  about  600 
feet  high,  where  a  wonderfUl  echo  is  formed.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Lake 
Waramaug  is  a  pinnacle  supposed  to  be  the  highest  point  in  the  State. 
The  lake  Just  mentioned,  romantically  situated  among  the  hills,  is 
much  frequented*  daring  the  heated  term,  by  tourists  and  pleasure- 
seekers. 

X  The  Housatonic  Falls,  at  this  place,  are  60  feet  high.  The 
whole  descent,  including  the  rapids,  above  and  below  the  foils,  is  160 
feet. 

{  There  is  In  Cornwall  "Bollow  a  natural  curiosity  consisting  of  a 
remarkable  ruck  weighing  about  200  toDs,  perched  ui)on  two  bowlders. 


that  place  of  tlie  clocks  known  by  his  name ;  *  Water- 
town  (1,800),  a  favorite  smnmer  resort ;  Washington  f 
(1,600)  ;  Canaan  (1,200)  ;  J  North  Canaan  (1,800)  ; 
Cornwall  §  (1,700),  presenting,  with  its  lofty  mountains 
and  deep  valleys,  some  of  the  most  wild  and  romantic 
scenery;  Kent  (1,700)  ;  Norfolk  (1,600)  ;  Barkhamsted 
(1,600)  ;  Goshen  [  (1,200)  ;.Colebrook  (1,100),  a moun- 
tam  town ;  Roxburylf  (900)  ;  Harwinton(  1,000)  ;  Bridge- 
water  (800);  Bethlehem  (700),  like  Bridgewater  an 
agricultural  hill-town;  Morris  (650)  ;  and  Warren 
(600). 

Rev.  John  Trumbull,  an  eminent  divine,  after  a  min- 
istry of  48  years  at  Watertown,  died  Dec.  13,  1787. 

John  Trumbull,  son  of  the  foregoing,  bom  April  24, 
1750,  educated  at  Yale,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1773,  was 
the  author  of  McFingal.  He  died  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in 
1831. 

Gren.  John  Sedgwick,  an  officer  of  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  bom  in  1742,  was  a  man  of  frank,  familiar, 
and  most  estimable  qualities.  He  died  Aug.  18, 1820, 
aged  77  years.  His  remains  repose  in  the  Cornwall 
Hollow  Cemetery, 

Major  Gen.  John  Sedgwick  was  a  native  of  the  town 
of  Cornwall,  bom  Sept.  13,  1813,  and  graduated  at 
West  Point  Military  Academy  with  honor  in  1837.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida;  was 
employed  under  Gen.  Scott  to  remove  the  Cherokees  to 
their  western  reservation  ;  fought  in  Mexico  under  Gen- 
erals Worth,  Scott,  and  Ta3'lor;  called  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  he  fought  at  Fair  Oaks,  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg,  and  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness ;  was 
killed  near  Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  Va.,  May  9,  1864,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Cornwall  Hollow  Cemetery. 

Rev.  Joseph  Eldridge,  D.  D  ,  the  settled  minister  of 
Norfolk  for  over  40  years,  died  in  1876,  at  about  70 
jears  of  age. 

William  W.  Welch,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  physician  of 
Norfolk,  has  been  a  member  of  Congress. 

abont  4  feet  apart,  with  room  for  a  person  to  pass  nnder  it  in  an  upright 
position. 

II  It  is  an  interesting  fhct  that  in  one  of  the  village  streets  of  Gtoshcn 
the  rain-£[Ul  on  the  front  roof  of  the  houses  is  said  to  run  into  the  Hons- 
atonic  River,  to  the  west,  while  that,  on  the  back  roof  of  the  same 
houses,  finds  its  way  into  the  Naugatuck. 

H  Roxbury  is  famous  as  having  been  the  birth-place  of  CoL  Beth 
Warner,  who  was  bom  in  1743,  and  with  only  a  common-school  educa- 
tion of  the  times,  early  became  distinguished  for  his  energy  and  per- 
severance. Ho  was  the  commander  during  the  contest  of  the  Colony 
with  New  York,  and  although  rewards  were  offered  by  the  governor  of 
New  York  for  his  arrest,  be  always  evaded  their  vigilance.  Ho  was  in 
command  of  the  party  that  took  Crown  Point,  and  was  in  several 
engagements  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  but  had  to  bo  rcUeved  on 
account  of  sickness.  He  was  more  than  six  feet  tall,  well  proportioned, 
and  was  a  gallant  officer.    He  died  Dec  27, 1784. 
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Hon.  Truman  Smith,  bom  in  Roxbury,  graduate  of 
Yale,  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  also  U.  S.  senator,  and 
argued  a  case  in  court  in  his  86th  year.  He  at  present 
resides  at  Stamford. 

Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  D.  D.,  bom  in  Cheshire  in  1719, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1735,  was  ordained  in  1740,  and 


continued  to  serve  as  pastor  of  the  Bethlehem  Church  for 
50  years.  He  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  theological 
instmctor,  and  as  an  educator  of  young  men.  He  held 
high  rank  also  both  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  writer  on 
theological  subjects. 


MIDDLESEX      COUNTY 


BY  PROF.  THOMAS  EMMETTB. 


The  legislature  of  Connecticut  in  May,  1785,  formed 
the  county  of  Middlesex  by  taking  the  towns  of  Middle- 
town,  Chatham,  Haddam  and  East  Haddam  from  the 
county  of  Hartford,  and  the  towns  of  Saybrook  and 
Killingwortk  from  the  county  of  New  London.  In 
May,  1790,  Durham,  £h>m  the  county  of  New  Haven, 
was  annexed  to  Middlesex.  An  English  settlement  was 
commenced  in  Saybrook  in  1635,  in  Middletown  in  1650, 
and  in  Haddam  in  1662,  all  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  From  these,  in  due  time,  proceeded 
the  towns  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Connecticut.  The 
settlement  in  Killingworth  began  in  1663,  and  that  in 
Durham  in  1698. 

The  settlers,  in  some  instances,  came  direct  from  Eng- 
land, but  the  greater  number  from  older  settlements  in 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

This  region  was,  in  general,  a  wild,  irregular  tract 
of  country,  mountainous,  and  covered  with  forests,  the 
alluvial  soil  being  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  on 
the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Some  parts  afforded 
comfortable  means  of  settlement ;  the  rest  afforded  the 
Indian  a  place  of  retreat  after  he  had  sold  his  patrimony 
to  the  white  man. 

The  glory  of  the  county  is  its  noble  stream.  The 
granite  formation  begins  just  below  the  city  of  Middle- 
town,  at  a  place  called  the  Straits,  where  the  river, 
hemmed  in  by  bold  hills,  is  only  85  rods  wide,  and  runs 
nearly  to  the  mouth  at  Saybrook.  The  scenery  in  this 
part  is  positively  beautifhl,  green  with  wealth  of  trees  in 
summer,  and  literally  revelling  in  brilliant  colors  in  the 
fall.  This  charming  region  is  classic  ground.  During 
the  profligate  and  unlicensed  reign  of  Charles  I.,  several 
gentlemen  of  distinction  contemplated  a  removal  to  Amer- 
ica. They  obtained  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  March  19, 
1631,  a  patent  of  all  that  territory  ^^  which  lies  west  from 


Narraganset  river,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  on  the 
sea-coast ;  and  from  thence  in  latitude  and  breadth  afore- 
said to  the  South  Sea."  John  Winthrop,  son  of  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  then  in  London, 
was  appointed  their  agent,  and  was  instructed  to  build  a 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  and  to  erect  houses 
for  himself  and  his  men,  and  for  the  receptioii  of  persons 
of  quality.  To  enable  Winthrop  to  carry  out  their 
designs,  they  constituted  him  governor  of  Connecticut 
River,  and  of  the  harbor  and  places  adjoining,  for  one 
3'ear  after  his  arrival.  Thus  commissioned  and  ftimished 
with  men  and  supplies  he  arrived  in  Boston  on  Oct.  8, 
1631,  where  he  discovered  that  some  people  had  just 
left  Massachusetts  and  settled  upon  the  Connecticut 
River  within  the  patent  granted  by  the  earl  of  Warwick. 
Being  assured  by  the  governor  of  the  Colony  and  the 
magistrates  that*the  settlers  should  remove  or  satisfy 
the  patentees,  he  despatched  his  men  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  and  superintended  their  labors  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  commission.  The  level  tract  of  ground 
west  of  the  river  known  as  Saybrook  Point  was  the  place 
of  the  new  settlement.  On  this  several  streets  were  laid 
out  with  some  pretensions  to  a  town,  and  the  fortification 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Da^dd  Gardiner,  an  I 
engineer  whom  the  patentees  had  procured  for  the  pur- 
pose in  England.  The  whole  was  secured  by  a  pali- 
sade stretching  across  the  landward  side  of  the  point, 
"In  1639  Col.  George  Fenwick,  one  of  the  patentees, 
arrived  from  England,  and  gave  to  the  tract  about  the 
mouth  of  the  river  the  name  of  Saybrook,  in  honor  of 
Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord  Brooke,  his  principal  asso- 
ciates.'' He  governed  the  inhabitants  until  1644,  and 
then  disposed  of  his  jurisdiction  to  the  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut, as  his  associates  in  the  patent  had  abandoned 
the  idea  of  seeking  a  home  in  the  wilds  of  America  ou  ac- 
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count  of  the  trouble  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Indians 
and  the  opposition  in  high  quarters  to  their  leaving 
England.  Owing  to  this  disaffection,  the  little  colony 
was  driven  back  on  its  original  resources.  These  were 
strengthened  by  a  few  more  arrivals  from  Hartford,  and 
tlius  the  nucleus  of  a  river  population  was  formed  under 
the  protection  of  the  friendly  fortification.  The  settle- 
ment at  Saybrook  was  intended  as  the  residence  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Pym,  Hampden  and  Hasselrigg,  four 
of  the  great  Commoners  of  the  day,  and  it  is  said  that 
the^'  actually  embarked  in  the  Thames.  They  remained 
at  home  to  do  a  greater  work  than  the  narrow  field 
of  Saybrook  afforded,  but  it  would  be  well  to  ask, 
Were  not  the  early  settlers  of  this  county  men  of  the 
Cromwell  stamp?  They  were  simply  battling  for  the 
same  cause  under  different  conditions. 

These  early  settlers  did  not  escape  the  ferocities  of  the 
Indians.  It  was  not  long  before  the  utility  of  the  fort  at 
Saybrook  was  demonstrated.  The  Indians  who  roamed 
the  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  were  subject  to  a 
warlike  and  powerful  nation,  known  as  the  Pequots,  who 
inhabited  the  region  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  They 
were  inveterate  in  their  malignity  against  the  English, 
and  influenced  other  tribes  against  them.  In  1634,  they 
murdered  Captains  Stone  and  Norton  with  their  crew, 
consisting  of  eight  men,  just  above  Sa3^brook  Point, 
plundered  the  vessel,  burnt  and  sunk  her.  Yet  they  held 
a  treaty  with  Winthrop,  and  conceded  to  the  English 
their  right  to  Connecticut  River  and  the  adjacent  country'. 
This  was  merely  a  cunning  expedient  to  secure  con- 
fidence, for  all  the  while  they  meditated  treachery ;  for 
earlj'  in  October,  1636,  a  band  of  Pequots  concealed  in 
the  grass  at  Calves'  Island,  four  miles  north  of  the  fort, 
surprised  five  men  who  went  there  to  get  the  haj',  caught 
one  of  them  named  Butterfield,  and  put  him  to  death  by 
torture.  The  place  was  named  from  this  circumstance 
Butterfield's  Meadow.  The  rest  escaped  to  their  boat, 
one  of  them  being  wounded  with  five  arrows.  A  few 
daj-s  after,  Joseph  Tilly,  master  of  a  bark,  anchored  off 
the  island,  and  taking  one  man  with  him,  went  on  shore 
for  the  purpose  of  fowling.  A  lai^e  number  of  Pequots, 
concealed  as  before,  waited  until  he  had  discharged  his 
piece,  killed  his  companion,  and  captured  him.  They 
barbarously  cut  off  his  hands  and  his  feet.  In  this  tor- 
tured state  he  lived  three  days,  exciting  the  admiration 
of  his  inhuman  captors  by  his  stoical  endurance,  not  al- 
lowing a  groan  to  escape  him.  This  single  but  horrible 
incident  demonstrates  but  too  clearly  the  moral  and 
physical  courage  of  the  settlers.  The  place  has  ever  since 
been  called  Tilly's  Point.  The  enemy  still  maintained 
his  system  of  surprises.     Within  a  fortnight,  a  force  100 


strong,  suddenly  attacked  a  house  erected  two  miles 
from  the  fort,  and  held  b}'  six  of  the  garrison.  Three 
of  them  were  fowling  near  the  house,  although  the 
lieutenant  had  strictly  forbidden  the  practice.  Two  of 
these  were  taken ;  the  third  cut  his  way  through  them, 
wounded  with  two  arrows,  but  not  mortally.  During  the 
ensuing  winter  the  fort  was  in  a  constant  state  of  siege, 
all  their  outlying  property  was  destroj'ed,  and  no  one 
could  leave  the  fort  without  hazard.  The  Pequots,  em- 
boldened by  their  successes,  became  more  troublesome 
as  the  spring  advanced.  In  the  month  of  March,  1637, 
Lieut.  Gardiner  with  a  dozen  men  went  out  to  burn  the 
marshes.  Just  as  they  had  got  clear  of  the  palisades 
the  enemy  killed  three,  and  wounded  a  fourth,  who  died 
in  the  fort  next  da}'.  Gardiner  was  slightly  wounded, 
but  was  enabled  to  retire  with  the  rest  of  his  men.  The 
Indians  then  surrounded  the  fort,  till  the  guns,  loaded 
with  grape-shot,  caused  them  to  retreat.  Their  next 
exploit  in  their  design  of  extermination  was  to  attack 
a  shallop  with  three  men  on  board.  They  shot  one  of 
them  through  the  head  with  an  arrow,  who  fell  over- 
board ;  they  ripped  the  other  two  completely  open,  split 
their  backs,  and  then  suspended  them  on  trees.  One  of 
the  Indians  concerned  in  this  barbarity  named  Nepan- 
puck,  a  famous  Pequot,  for  this  and  similar  atrocities, 
was  beheaded  at  New  Haven  in  1639.  The  Colony  of 
Connecticut  became  very  apprehensive  for  the  safety 
of  the  little  band  of  settlers  in  the  fort.  The  fort  com- 
manded the  river.  It  had  already  beaten  off  a  Dutch 
war-sloop,  and  so  far  had  checked  the  ravages  of  the 
Indians,  but  the  Pequots  were  not  only  wai'like,  but 
numerous,  and  swayed  the  neighboring  tribes.  Unless 
they  could  be  subdued,,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  set- 
tlement must  succumb  and  the  general  safety'  be  endan- 
gered. Capt.  John  Mason  (a  great  colonial  celebrity) 
was  sent  from  the  Hartford  settlement  with  20  men  to 
re-enforce  the  garrison.  He  was  strengthened  by  20  men 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  John  Underbill,  sent  by 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts.  On  the  1st  of  May,  the 
General  Court  of  Connecticut  Colony,  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Pequots,  resolved  upon  im- 
mediate and  vigorous  war.  Massachusetts  and  Plj-mouth 
colonies,  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  resolved 
to  aid  the  sister  Colony.  Capt.  John  Mason  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  90  men  in 
all,  the  whole  number  that  Hartford,  Wethersfield  and 
Windsor  could  furnish.  Uncas,  sachem  of  Mohegan, 
his  ally,  contributed  70  men.  The  whole  force  embarked 
at  Hartford,  in  three  small  vessels,  and  fell  down  the 
river  for  Saybrook  fort.  Arrived  at  what  is  now  Chester, 
the  Indians  quitted  the  boats  and  proceeded  on  foot. 
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They  fell  in  with  40  of  the  enemy,  killed  six,  and  took 
one  prisoner,  whom  they  murdered. 

In  five  days  from  their  departure  they  reached  Say- 
brook  fort,  having  been  delayed  several  times  by  one  or 
other  of  the  vessels  getting  aground.  Capt.  Underbill, 
with  19  men  belonging  to  the  garrison,  joined  the  expe- 
dition, and  20  of  Mason's  men  were  sent  back  to  protect 
their  friends  up  the  river.  An  account  of  the  expedition 
to  the  Pequot  fort,  and  the  subsequent  extermination  of 
the  tribe,  is  elsewhere  given. 

With  the  close  of  these  hostilities,'  the  importance  of 
the  fort  began  to  decline.  Lieilt.  Gardiner,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison,  removed  in  1639  to  Manchanoc, 
now  Gardiner's  Island,  and  became  the  first  English  set- 
tler in  the  State  of  New  York.  His  descendants  reside 
on  the  island  to  this  day,  the  patent  being  granted  by 
the  crown.  His  son  David  was  bom  at  Saybrook,  April 
29,  1636,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  white 
child  bom  in  the  territory  which  now  comprises  Middle- 
sex County,  In  the  j-ear  before  George  Fenwick  sold 
the  jurisdiction  of  Sajbrook,  his  wife.  Lady  Anne  But- 
ler, commonly  called  Lady  Fenwick,  died.  The  tomb, 
an  ungainly  structure  of  brown  stone,  without  inscrip- 
tion, isolated  and  neglected,  remained  until  very  re- 
cently. Capt.  John  Mason,  at  the  request  of  the  settlers, 
took  up  his  abode  at  Saybrook  in  1647,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  fort.  He  resided  there 
for  thirteen  years,  and  then  removed  to  assist  in  Ihc  set- 
tlement of  Norwich.  The  countrj'  to  the  west  of  Say- 
brook became  known  to  the  colonists  by  means  of  the 
pursuit  of  Sassacus  in  that  direction ;  it  opened  up  fine 
sites  on  the  Sound,  and  these  were  speedily  occupied. 
Other  settlements  were  formed  up  the  river  in  a  few 
years,  but  Saybrook  must  be  considered  the  parent  town 
of  Middlesex  Cs)unty,  and  its  historical  fort  the  preser- 
vation of  all  the  country  within  its  influence. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Saj^brook,  who  endured  the 
trials  peculiar  to  the  early  settlors^  sat  under  the  minis- 
trations of  the  Rev.  John  Higginson,  whose  teachings 
were  "  suitable,  seasonable  and  profitable,  according  to 
Ihe  then  present  dispensation  of  Providence."  He  ar- 
rived in  this  country  from  England  in  1629.  After 
three  or  four  years'  ministry  in  Saybrook,  he  removed  to 
Guilford.  The  first  church  was  established  there  in  1643. 
He  remained  there  until  1660,  and  then  removed  to  Sa- 
lem, and  died  on  Dec.  9,  1708,  in  the  93d  year  of  his 
age.  The  first  church  in  Saybrook  was  organized  in 
1646.  Among  the  early  inhabitants  distinguished  for 
learning  and  piety,  or  for  some  excellence,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Hon.  Robert  Chapman,  ancestor  of  the  Chap- 
mans  in  Saybrook,  East  Haddam,  and  other  parts  of  the 


State.  He  arrived  there  in  1636,  and  was  a  particular 
Mend  of  George  Fenwick  while  he  remained  in  the 
country.  He  died  in  October,  1687.  Mr.  John  Tully 
came  into  the  town  a  lad ;  he  was  possessed  with  a  mind 
original  and  ingenious ;  became  a  teacher  of  arithmetic, 
navigation  and  astronomy,  and  published  the  almanacs 
of  New  England  from  1681  to  1702.  Mr.  David  Bush- 
nell,  another  genius,  was  the  inventor  of  several  ma- 
chines destined  to  annoy  the  British  shipping  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  He  served  during  the  war  as  a  cap- 
tain in  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners. 

The  first  building  in  the  county  designed  as  a  colle- 
giate school  was  erected  here,  since  named  Yale  College. 
It  was  of  one  story,  eighty  feet  long.  Fifteen  com- 
mencements were  held  here,  and  more  than  sixty  young 
men  graduated  from  it.  Here,  also,  a  confession  of  faith 
was  instituted,  upon  the  principles  of  which  the  college 
was  to  be  conducted.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
Saybrook  Platform  in  1708.  The  college  was  removed 
from  this  place  to  New  Haven. 

Encouraged  by  the  security  in  which  Saybrook  seemed 
established,  and  by  the  Constitution  of  1639,  which  was 
superseded  by  the  more  liberal  charter  of  Charles  II.,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  explore  the  lands  in  the 
Indian  territory  of  Mattabeset.  Sowheag,  its  great 
sachem,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  peaceable  man  for 
an  Indian,  ruled  the  tribes  who  dwelt  within  a  considera- 
ble circuit  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  His  stronghold 
was  a  hill  about  a  mile  west  of  the  river,  —  a  position 
dominating  the  surrounding  country.  Before  any  settle- 
ment had  conunenced,  Sowheag  negotiated  with  Gov. 
HajTies  for  the  sale  of  his  territory.  The  Indian  title 
did  not,  however,  become  extinct  until  about  twelve 
years  after,  when  certain  chiefs,  aware  of  the  deed  of 
Sowheag,  for  a  further  and  full  consideration  disposed  of 
all  that  land  "to  run  from  the  great  river  the  whole 
breadth  east  six  miles,  and  from  the  great  river  west  as 
far  as  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  had  granted  the 
bounds  should  extend " ;  reserving  a  tract  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  for  Sawsean  forever,  and  three  hundred 
acres  for  the  heirs  of  Sowheag  and  Mattabeset  Indians 
on  the  east  side. 

On  Oct.  30,  1646,  the  General  Court  appointed  a  Mr. 
Phelps  to  join  a  committee  for  the  planting  of  Mattabe- 
set. Few  settlers  came  at  first,  but  more  towards  the 
close  of  1651 ;  for  in  September  of  that  year  the  Gen- 
eral Court  ordered  that  Mattabeset  should  be  a  town. 
In  1652,  the  town  was  represented  in  the  General  Court, 
and  in  November,  1653,  the  General  Court  further  ap- 
proved "that  the  name  of  the  plantation  commonly 
called  MattabeaecA;  should,  for  time  to  come,  bo  called 
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Middletown."  The  name  was  probably  given  to  it  on 
account  of  its  Ipng  between  the  towns  up  the  river  and 
Saybrook  at  its  mouth.  It  has  been  considered  that  the 
name  was  taken  from  a  place  in  England  endeared  to 
some  of  the  settlers.  This  we  consider  as  not  very 
probable.  Vho  the  first  settlers  were  we  have  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining ;  the  first  few  pages  in  the  town 
records  are  lost,  and  others  are  nearly  obliterated.  The 
number  of  taxable  persons  in  1654  was.  thirty-one,  and 
sixteen  years  after  they  had  only  increased  to  fifty-two. 
The  planters  —  as  they  were  called  in  colonial  phrase  — 
came  from  the  mother  country,  Hartford  and  Wethers- 
field,  and  a  few  from  Massachusetts.  A  large  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Middletown,  at  this  day,  are  direct 
descendants  from  these  planters.  It  may  truly  be  said, 
that  in  a  population  of  10,000  persons,  their  names 
lai^ely  predominate. 

The  occupation  of  these  settlers  was  in  fact  that  of 
planters ;  they  had  no  other  source  of  living  but  the 
products  of  the  soil ;  they  manufactured  their  garments 
for  the  family  verj'  imperfectly,  owing  to  their  deficient 
means ;  they  were  scantil}'  supplied  with  farming  imple- 
ments, and  had  but  few  mechanics  in  the  community'. 
They  reserved  a  lot  worth  one  hundred  pounds  as  a 
temptation  for  a  blacksmith  to  cast  his  lot  among  them. 
In  September,  1661,  one  appeared,  who  agreed  to  do  the 
necessary  smithing  for  the  town  for  four  years.  The 
condition  of  their  lives  never  reached  ordinary  comfort 
for  half  a  centur}-.  Trade  was  carried  on  by  barter. 
In  1680,  they  only  owned  one  small  vessel  of  70  tons; 
only  one  other  was  owned  on  the  river,  and  that  at  Hart- 
ford, of  90  tons.  Half  a  century  later,  two  vessels 
only  were  owned  here ;  their  united  tonnage,  105  tons. 
There  was  only  one  merchant  here  in  1680,  and  only  24 
in  the  entire  Connecticut  Colony.  They  are  mentioned  in 
Gov.  Leete's  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions in  England,  as  doing  but  little  business.  Their 
condition  must  have  been  hard  and  difficult  indeed,  but 
they  were  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  colonists  of 
New  England  in  general.  The  settlement  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  with  the  Little  River,  a  narrow  stream 
falling  into  the  Connecticut,  between  them.  That  por- 
tion to  the  north  of  the  stream  was  called  The  Upper 
Houses ;  that  to  the  south,  The  Lower  Houses.  The 
Upper  Houses  of  those  days  is  now  the  town  of  Crom- 
well. On  Feb.  2d,  1652,  it  was  voted  bj^  the  town  that 
a  meeting-house  should  be  built;  it  was  only  "twenty 
feet  square,  ten  fr^m  sill  to  plate,  and  was  enclosed  with 
palisades."  In  May,  1680,  the  second  meeting-house 
was  erected,  "thirty-two  feet  square,  and  fifteen  feet 
between  joints." 


The  population  of  the  Upper  Houses  increased  so 
much  that  in  January,  1703,  "the  town  agreed  they 
might  settle  a  minister  and  build  a  meeting-house,  pro- 
vided they  settled  a  minister  within  six,  or  at  most 
twelve  months  from  that  time."  In  May  of  the  same 
year,  the  Upper  Houses  were  incorporated  as  a  parish. 
By  slow  degrees,  the  inhabitants  began  to  spread  out 
over  the  neighboring  country ;  a  settlement  was  begun 
in  Middlefield  in  1700,  and  in  Westfield  in  1720.  The 
former  did  not  become  a  parish  until  1744,  and  West- 
field  not  until  1766.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, now  the  site  of  •Portland,  no  parish  was  formed 
until  May,  1714,  although  the  land  was  of  good  quality. 
It  was  then  called  East  Middletown.  Middle  Haddam, 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  township,  was  not 
formed  into  a  parish  until  May,  1749.  It  was  mostly 
settled  by  people  from  East  Middletown.  East  Hamp- 
ton, another  settlement  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
township,  was  incorporated  in  May,  1746. 

The  next  township  in  the  order  of  date,  and  that  a 
very  interesting  one,  is  Haddam,  settled  in  1662.  It 
covered  that  tract  of  countiy  l^ing  between  the  confines 
of  Middletown  to  the  north,  and  Saybrook  to  the  south. 
Some  mdividuals  contemplated  this  settlement  two  years 
before.  The  legislature  appointed  a  committee  to  pur- 
chase the  tract  from  the  Indians.  This  was  completed 
in  1662  for  the  consideration  of  30  coats,  probably 
worth  $100,  tlie  Indians  reser\'ing  Thirty-Mile  Island,  so 
called  from  being  that  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut,  as  the  river  runs,  and  40  acres  at  Patta- 
quonk,  now  Chester  meadows ;  also  the  right  of  fishing 
and  hunting  where  they  pleased,  provided  they  did  not 
injure  the  settlers.  Twenty-eight  young  men  settled 
upon  these  lands ;  but  they  6oon  discovered  that  they 
were  interfered  with  by  their  northern  line  encroaching 
upon  the  territor}'  confirmed  to  Middletown,  and  a  con- 
siderable tract  to  the  south  encroached  on  that  claimed 
by  Saybrook,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  loose  manner  in 
which  the  Indians  held  their  original  right.  The  legis-^ 
lature  settled  the  difficulty,  in  1668,  by  advising  the  con- 
testants to  divide  the  disputed  territory  equally,  and 
the  division  was  made  accordingly.  The  settlers  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  fully  satisfied  by  this  reduction  of 
their  purchase,  for  the  legislature,  in  1673,  granted  them 
as  compensation  all  that  tract  of  land  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  now  the  township  of  East  Haddam.  They 
came  fix)m  Hartford,  Wethersfield  and  Windsor,  and 
the  descendants  of  most  of  them  are  in  the  town  or  its 
vicinity  to  this  day. 

Town  privileges  were  accorded  them  in  1668,  and  the 
settlement  was  called  Haddam,  after  a  place  in  England. 
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Shortlj  after  this,  Richard  Walkley  from  Hartford,  John 
Bates,  William  Seovill  and  others  joined  the  settlement. 
On  Feb.  11,  1686,  a  patent  was  granted  to  the  town  by 
the  Assembly,  confirming  the  settlers  and  their  heirs 
forever  in  the  possession  of  all  the  lands,  appurtenances 
and  privileges  previously  granted.  The  growth  of  popu- 
lation was  exceedingly  slow;  for  40  years  the  inhabi- 
tants were  confined  to  the  western  bank  of  the  river. 

The  ancestors  of  the  families  of  Dickinson,  Hubbard 
and  Ray  settled  here  about  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century ;  and  at  later  periods,  those  of  the  families 
of  Lewis,  Hazleton,  Tyler,  Higgins,  Thomas,  Knowles 
and  Burr.  The  Indians  appear  to  have  had  no  specific 
name  for  the  township  at  large  ;  the  northern  part  they 
called  '*  Higganompos,"  since  changed  to  Higganum. 
The  western  part  they  called  "  Cockaponset,"  since 
changed  to  Punset.  They  remained  on  their  reservation 
at  Pattaquonk  and  Thirtj^-Mile  Island  for  many  years ; 
a  few  had  a  place  of  resort  in  a  hollow  on  Haddam 
Neck,  within  the  township  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
Some  were  in  existence  within  the  memory  of  people 
who  were  living  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
With  that  due  regard  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
worship  which  ever  distinguished  the  early  colonists, 
the  proprietors  reserved  one  right  for  whoever  should  be 
their  first  minister,  and  another  right  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry  forever.  David  Brainerd,  the  missionary, 
direct  descendant  of  Daniel  Brainerd,  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal settlers,  was  bom  in  this  town  in  1716.  His  eflRorts 
to  christianize  the  Indians  in  different  parts  of  North 
America  have  been  highly  praised.  In  Great  Britain 
he  was  considered  a  model  missionary. 

In  October,  1663,  it  was  resolved  by  the  legislature 
that  the  tract  of  ground  to  the  west  of  Saybrook,  known 
by  the  name  of  Hammonasset,  should  be  formed  into  a 
township.  Twelve  planters  moved  into  it  the  same 
month;  in  two  or  three  years  they  were  joined  by  16 
others,  and  the  town  was  divided  into  30  rights ;  viz., 
pne  each  for  the  settlers,  one  for  the  first  minister  who 
should  be  settled  there,  and  the  last  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry  forever. 

In  1667,  the  new  township  was  called  Kenil worth, 
after  the  celebrated  Kenilworth  in  England;  according 
to  tradition,  the  first  settlers  emigrated  f^om  there.  The 
name  is  so  written  in  the  early  records  of  the  town  and 
Colony.  By  corrupt  spelling  or  worse  pronunciation 
the  romantic  Kenilworth  has  been  changed  into  the 
unmeaning  Killingworth. 

The  Indians  were  very  numerous  in  the  southern  part 
of  this  township ;  they  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Sound, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  small  streams;  immense  masses  of 


shells  now  indicating  their  places  of  resort.  While  Col. 
Fenwick  lived  at  Saybrook  he  bought  up  most  of  their 
lands.  On  Nov.  20,  1669,  Uncas,  the  Mohegan  sachem, 
disposed  of  the  remainder  of  his  lands  in  the  township 
to  the  settlers,  reserving  six  acres  on  the  east  side  of  the 
harbor,  and  the  usual  liberty  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
They  lived  here  in  great  numbers  to  1730  or  1740. 

*'  On  the  26th  of  Januaiy,  1686,  the  Assembly  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  the  lands  north  of  their 
bounds,  and  of  the  bounds  of  Guilford,  and  west  of 
Haddam,  up  to  Cochincaug  swamps ;  which,  by  agree- 
ment, were  surrendered  to  the  township  of  Durham  in  | 
1708."  I 

Durham  being  an  outlying  section  was  very  difficult  of 
settlement.  The  lands  were  purchased  from  the  Indians  , 
by  Samuel  Wyllys  and  others  on  Jan.  24,  1672.  | 

The  colonists  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  expert 
surveyors ;  the  grants  from  the  legislature  when  measured,  I 
in  some  cases  encroached  upon  others,  and  in  the  case  of ' 
Durham,  the  grant  was  not  sufficient, — a  large  tract  being 
left  out.  The  legislature  granted  many  lots  or  farms 
in  it  to  persons  who  had  rendered  distinguished  services 
to  the  Colony,  and  in  this  way  5,000  acres  became  the 
property  of  people  who  were  not  resident  there.  The 
difficulty  was  ultimately  adjusted  by  the  patent  granted 
by  the  legislature  in  May,  1708. 

The  colonists  soon  manifested  their  maritime  inclina- 
tions. It  has  already  been  said  that  in  1 730  only  two 
vessels  of  small  tonnage  were  owned  on  the  river. 
Shipbuilding  began  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Middletown  and  the  settlement  of 
Haddam.  "  The  first  vessel  built  in  Chatham  parish 
was  launched  in  October,  1741 ;  this  was  a  schooner  of 
90  tons,"  supposed  to  have  been  built  at  Lewis's  yard, 
where  many  vessels  have  since  been  built. 

Shipbuilding  was  begun  at  Churchel's  yard  in  1795. 
From  the  beginning  of  1806  to  the  close  of  1816,  12,500 
tons  of  shipping  were  built  here.  In  this  parish  were 
built,  during  the  Revolution,  the  "  Trumbull"  of  700  tons, 
36  guns,  and  the  *' Bourbon"  of  900  tons.  Other  war 
vessels  of  large  capacity  were  subsequently  built. 

In  the  yards  at  Middle  Haddam,  18  ships,  9  brigs,  11 
schooners  and  1  sloop  were  built  from  1805  to  1815, 
amounting  to  9,200  tons.  Shipbuilding  appears  to  have 
been  done  on  the  west  shore  of  the  river,  —  at  Middle- 
town,  Higganum  and  Haddam.  Out  of  this  shipbuilding 
enterprise  grew  the  West  India  trade.  Prior  to  the 
Revolutionary  war,  the  shipping  was  mostly  employed  in 
West  Indian  adventure.  Several  merchants  at  Middle- 
town  embarked  in  the  trade,  exporting  mules,  cattle,  com 
and  meal,  and  importing  in  turn,  molasses,  sugar  and 
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rum.  This  trade  not  only  enriched  the  firms  who  were 
engaged  in  it  but  stimulated  commerce  in  the  county 
generally.  By  this  time  the  best  parts  of  the  lands  had 
been  gotten  under  cultivation,  the  necessary  stock  could 
be  raised  for  exportation,  and  the  growth  of  cereals  was 
more  than  the  inhabitants  could  consume.  Everything 
favored  the  West  Indian  trade.  Articles  of  the  most 
useful  description  were  brought  to  the  doors  of  the 
colonists.  Large  numbers  of  families  were  maintained 
by  the  necessary  labor  to  pursue  the  trade,  — the  county 
alone  did  not  present  a  field  large  enough  to  consume 
the  valuable  imports,  so  by  opening  up  the  roads  they 
carried  the  cargoes  across  the  mountains  to  distant 
places  in  New  England ;  the  merchants  became  their 
own  carriers,  and  an  ordinarily  quiet  agricultural  com- 
munity soon  became  transformed  into  enterprising  mer- 
chant adventurers.  They  were  on  the  highway  to  wealth, 
and  many  attained  it. 

The  Revolutionary  war  suspended  but  did  not  destroy 
this  trade.  It  was  resumed  with  great  vigor  after  the 
war,  and  did  not  finally  decline  till  1812.  Small  as  the 
population  of  Middletown,  Haddam  and  the  other  towns 
must  have  been  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, yet  they  appear  to  have  contributed  their  full 
quota  of  men  and  means,  and  to  have  borne  a  most  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  military  achievements  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  The  passage  of  the  Boston  Port 
Bill  by  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  arrival  of  Gen. 
Gage  in  May,  1774,  to  enforce  it  by  stopping  the  trade 
of  the  town,  caused  the  patriots  of  this  county  to  rise  in 
righteous  indignation.  On  the  15th  of  June  of  the  same 
year,  500  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Middletown 
assembled  and  passed  ringing  and  patriotic  resolutions. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  other  towns  passed  such 
resolves,  but  the  evidence  is  sufficient  that  they  shared  the 
same  sentiments,  and  were  faithM  in  sustaining  them. 
The  delegates  from  Massachusetts  on  their  way  to  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  stopped  at  Middletown.  Dr. 
Rawson,  Mr.  Alsop,  Mr.  Mortimer,  Mr.  Henshaw  and 
others,  called  upon  them  to  pay  their  respects.  They 
assured  the  delegates  that  they  would  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Congress  "even  to  a  total  stoppage  of  trade 
to  Europe  and  the  West  Indies."  Nothing  could  be  more 
patriotic,  as  the  gentlemen  who  made  the  assertion  were 
very  deeply  interested  in  the  West  India  trade.  What- 
ever laws  were  passed  by  the  Colonial  Assembly  for  the 
safety  or  governance  of  the  people,  conmiittees  were 
immediately  formed  to  ascertain  if  they  were  attended  to 
or  to  see  their  provisions  carried  into  effect.  One  thing 
they  particularly  did ;  to  see  that  the  inhabitants  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  State,  and  the  records  of  the 


towns  of  Middletown  and  Chatham,  year  after  year, 
abound  with  such  subscriptions.  It  was  discovered,  early 
in  the  war,  that  Washington  required  regular  soldiers  and 
not  militia,  and  Continental  battalions  were  ordered  by 
the  State.  The  towns  of  this  county  filled  up  their  quota 
cheerfully  ;  they  did  much  for  the  support  of  the  families 
of  the  soldiers  by  assigning  them  to  the  care  of  com- 
mittees or  of  individuals.  Chatham  and  Middletown,  in 
1777,  voted  that  the  selectmen  distribute  to  the  officers'  | 
and  soldiers'  families,  the  salt  belonging  to  the  town  as 
they  should  think  it  needed.  In  1779,  Middletown  voted 
that  eveiy  man  in  the  town  that  has  a  team,  be  desired 
to  furnish  the  light  dragoons  with  wood. 

Return  Jonathan  Meigs  raised  a  company  of  light 
infantry  in  Middletown  in  1774,  and  in  1775  he  was 
appointed  captain.  Immediately  after  the  news  of  Lex- 
ington, he  marched  his  company  "completely  imiformed 
and  equipped,"  to  the  environs  of  Boston.  Capt.  Sage 
was  there  with  his  troop,  and  Capt.  Silas  Dunham  with  a 
military  company  from  Chatham.  At  this  time  the  mili- 
tia companies  in  Middletown  and  Chatham  were  formed 
into  a  regiment.  In  May,  1776,  "  large  detachments  of 
militia  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  at  the  shortest  notice,  for  the  defence  of  any  por- 
tion of  Connecticut,  or  other  adjoining  Colonies."  In 
June,  seven  regiments  were  ordered  to  join  the  army  in 
New  York;  James  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  of  Durham,  was 
appointed  brigadier-general,  and  among  the  seven  colo- 
nels then  appointed,  was  Comfort  Sage  of  Middletown, 
who  went  with  his  troop  to  Boston  the  year  before.  Mid- 
dlesex County  not  being  in  the  theatre  of  war,  her  inhab- 
itants never  ceased  in  their  efforts,  military  or  commis- 
sary, to  contribute  their  utmost  to  the  common  cause. 
The  drafts  of  militia  ordered  to  New  York  in  August, 
included  the  militia  of  Middletown  and  Chatham.  The 
brigades  were  commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Spencer 
of  East  Haddam,  by  Brig.  Gen.  James  Wadsworth  of 
Durham,  and  Samuel  H.  Parsons  of  Middletown.  * '  They 
signalized  themselves  in  all  the  achievements,"  and  were 
distinguished  as  well  for  their  sufferings  as  their  valor. 
So  great  was  the  strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  country 
in  1776,  that  no  less  than  five  drafts  were  made  upon  the 
militia  of  the  State.  If  we  begin  with  the  inquiry, 
Who  went  to  the  war  from  the  towns  in  Middlesex 
County?  we  would  end  by  inquiring.  Who  did  not  go? 

The  towns  of  this  county  endured  also  their  share  of 
privation  and  captivity,  and  suffered  their  proportion 
of  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  prisoners  who  were 
kept  on  board  the  horrible  prison  ships  in  New  York, 
were  largely  from  these  towns.  Many  living  on  the  Con- 
necticut River  embarked  in  the  tempting  but  hazardous 
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business  of  privateering.  The  sloop-of-war,  "  Sampson," 
built  at  Higganum,  was  commissioned  for  this  purpose. 
She  was  captured,  and  the  officers  and  crew,  100  in 
all,  were  consigned  to  the  old  prison-ship  "Jersey." 
The  commander,  Capt.  David  Brooks,  Lieut.  Shubael 
Brainerd,  and  several  men  died  there. 

Middlesex  County  produced  a  distinguished  soldier, 
Gen.  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  bom  in  Middletown.  In 
1775,  he  accompanied  Arnold's  expedition  up  the  Ken- 
nebec to  Quebec,  and  has  left  the  best  account  of  that 
perilous  and  ill-starred  undertaking.  He  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  on  being  exchanged  in  1777,  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel,  with  power  to  raise  a  regiment.  He 
was  then  selected  to  undertake  what  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  many  dashing  minor  exploits  of  the  war,  no  less 
than  the  surprisal  and  capture  of  a  body  of  the  enemy 
stationed  at  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.  He  crossed  the  Sound 
with  230  men  in  thirteen  whale-boats,  and  arrived  within 
three  miles  of  Sag  Harbor  at  one  6'clock  at  night. 

They  attacked  the  enemy  at  five  different  places.  Hav- 
ing come  within  twenty  rods  of  them  in  the  greatest 
silence  and  order,  they  rushed  upon  them  with  fixed  bay- 
onets and  captured  the  whole ;  another  company  mean- 
while securing  the  wharf  and  the  shipping.  Six  of  the 
enemy  were  killed,  90  taken  prisoners,  twelve  vessels 
destroyed  and  a  large  amount  of  forage  and  provisions. 
Col.  Meigs  recrossed  the  Sound  with  his  prisoners,  and 
arrived  at  Guilford  in  twenty-five  hours  from  the  time  he 
left  it,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Congress  presented 
the  brave  conunander  with  an  elegant  sword.  He  after- 
wards conunanded  one  of  the  regiments  which  assisted 
in  capturing  Stony  Point.  It  is  worthy  of  mention, 
showing  the  spirit  in  which  non-combatants  supported  the 
war,  that  the  people  of  Durham  sent  two  oxen  to  Gen. 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  They  were  driven  through 
a  country  almost  exhausted  by  the  war,  yet  one  of  them 
weighed  2,270  pounds,  after  a  journey  of  nearly  500 
miles.  After  the  war  the  coimty  greatly  suffered  from 
the  depreciation  and  finally  the  total  collapse  of  the  Con- 
tinental scrip  or  paper  money.  The  mercantile  portion 
of  the  population  returned  to  their  West  Indian  trade, 
which  flourished  as  vigorously  as  ever  until  the  war  of 
1812. 

Ship-building  was  carried  on  energetically,  and  the 
fisheries  were  extended ;  farms  began  to  multiply,  and 
the  population  soon  repaired  the  waste  of  war.  The 
numerous  streams  running  into  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Sound  were  utilized  as  means  of  manufacture,  and  an- 
other interest  destined  in  the  future  to  assume  large  pro- 
portions was  coming  steadily  into  favor;  viz.,  the  Port- 
land quarries.     The  towns  we  have  been  describing  were 


taken  to  form  the  county  in  1785,  just  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  Durham  being  added  in  1799. 

Of  the  naval  force  employed  by  the  United  States  in 
the  war  of  1812,  the  citizens  of  the  river  towns  of  Mid- 
dlesex County,  contributed  largely  in  men  and  material, 
and  although  the  Connecticut  was  not  within  the  field 
of  general  operations,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  foray  b}' 
vessels  from  the  enemy's  fleet  then  blockading  New  Lon- 
don. On  the  7th  of  April,  1814,  two  of  these  anchored 
off  Saj'brook  bar  in  the  evening,  and  despatched  two 
launches,  each  carrying  9  or  12  pound  carronades  and  50 
to  60  men,  and  four  barges  with  25  men  each,  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  Coote,  thoroughly  supplied  with 
torches  and  combustible  materials  for  the  work  of 
destruction  they  meditated,  and  which  unfortunately  they 
accomplished.  They  were  seen  to  enter  the  mouth  of 
the  river  at  11  o'clock,  and  many  of  their  men  entered 
the  old  fort  which  was  altogether  abandoned  and 
neglected.  They  rowed  between  five  and  six  miles,  and 
arrived  at  their  destination,  Pautapong  Point,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  work  of  conflagration 
was  immediately  begun.  Pickets  of  the  enemy  searched 
the  houses  for  arms  and  ammunition,  while  the  main 
force  was  busy  setting  fire  to  the  vessels  in  the  river  and 
those  on  the  stocks.  At  10  o'clock,  Friday  the  8th,  they 
retreated,  taking  with  them  a  brig,  a  schooner  and  two 
sloops.  The  wind  shifting  directly  contrary,  they  set 
fire  to  the  brig  and  the  sloops,  and  anchored  the  schooner 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  where  they  had  taken  her. 
Twenty-two  vessels  and  other  property,  computed  in  all 
at  $160,000,  were  destroyed.  The  British  were  all  day 
in  the  river,  and  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  their  ship- 
ping until  10  o'clock  at  night.  They  were  opposed  by 
forces  collected  on  both  banks,  but  the  opposition  was 
only  annoying  and  not  effectual.  Had  the  fort  which 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  early  daj's  of  the 
settlers  been  mounted  and  properly  garrisoned,  the  Brit- 
ish probably  would  not  have  undertaken  the  expedition. 

With  the  close  of  this  war,  the  last  remnants  of  the 
West  India  trade,  which  had  been  carried  on  so  long  and 
so  prosperously,  died  out.  The  merchants  principally 
engaged  in  the  business  at  different  periods  of  its  rise 
and  decline  were,  Richard  Alsop,  George  Phillips,  Mat- 
thew Talcot,  Elijah  and  Nehemiah  Hubbard,  Lemuel 
Storrs,  Geoi^e  and  Thompson  Phillips,  Gen.  Comfort 
Sage,  of  Revolutionary  renown,  and  Joseph  W.  Alsop, 
all  of  Middletown.  The  growth  of  the  county  fh>m  this 
period  partakes  of  the  growth  of  the  age.  Quarrying 
and  carrying  the  brownstone  of  the  celebrated  Portland 
quarries  became  an  inmiense  business,  quite  a  large  fleet 
until  very  recently  being  employed  in  it.     Quarrying 
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another  kind  of  stone  at  Haddam,  largely  increased  the 
industry  of  the  river,  gmall  steamboats  began  to  ply 
between  Hartford  and  Saybrook,  and  a  line  of  first-class 
Sound  steamboats  now 
maintains  the  traffic  be- 
tween Hartford  and  New 
York.  The  southern 
part  of  the  county  is 
cut  by  the  Shore  Line 
Railroad  between  New 
Haven  and  New  Lon- 
don, crossing  the  Con- 
necticut between  Say- 
brook  and  Lyme,  by  a 
magnificent  bridge  with 
a  large  draw  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  Valley  Rail- 
road skirts  the  western 
shore  of  the  river  from 
Hartford  to  Saybrook 
Point.  The  direct  Air 
Line  Railroad  from  New 
Haven  to  Willimantic 
crosses  the  river  at  Mid- 
dletown  over  a  magnificent  structure  constructed  with 
a  draw. 

Churches,  colleges,  schools,  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures flourish 
equal  to  the 
requirements 
of  the  day. 
The  popula- 
tion of  the 
county  at  the 
last  census  of 
1870,was36,- 
117.  Middle- 
sex is  but  a 
small  county 
in  a  small 
State,  which 
has  nobly  an- 
swered to  the 
calls  of  duty 
in  all  cases  of 
national  exi- 
gency, and 
especially  in 
the  late  civil 

war.    The  several  towns  sent  tiwi r  hiindred8  to  the  field  of 
honor,  where  they  ever  disUnguish^di  themselves  whether 


in  moments  of  victory  or  in  periods  of  disaster.  They 
contributed  their  utmost  in  material  as  well  as  in  men, 
and  were  never  behind  the  larger  cities  in  their  efforts  to 

promote  the  welfare  of 
the  national  cause.  Di- 
rect descendants  of  the 
early  settlers  have  laid 
their  lives  on  the  altar 
of  liberty  in  1776,  1812 
and  1861 ;  they  have 
assisted  in  creating  and 
sustaining  other  Terri- 
tories and  States  in  the 
far  West,  true  to  the 
motto  of  Connecticut, 
that  "he  who  trans- 
plants still  sustains." 

Towns. 
MlDDLETOWN,  a  half- 
shire  town  of  Middlesex 
County,  and  a  port  of 
^  entry,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  New 
England  cities.  It  stands  on  a  large  bend  of  the  Con- 
necticut, on  its  western  shore,  and  runs  backward  to  the 
hill-tops  for  the  distance  of  a  mile.     The  traveller  can 

see  but  little 
of  the  city 
from  an}'  of 
its  approach- 
es by  land 
or  water,  so 
sj  completely  is 
it  embosomed 
in  the  foliage 
of  the  maple 
and  the  elm, 
which  has 
given  to  it 
the  well-mer- 
ited name  of 
''The  Forest 
City  "of  New 
England.  The 
population  of 
the  town  is 
11J43.  It 
was  incorpo- 
Its  colleges  and  schools,  its 
numerous  spires,  its  enterprising  industries  and  numerous 
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banks,  all  tell  the  story  of  the  collected  wealth  of  two 
centuries.  High  Street,  180  feet  above  the  river,  is 
built  up  of  costly  and  elegant  residences,  set  in  the 
most  cultivated  horticultural  grounds.  The  arching 
sweep  of  the  elms  forms  a  superb  vista  of  enchanting 
foliage.  The  view  from  this  street  is  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful. The  Wesleyan  University  fronts  on  High  Street. 
The  buildings  which  comprise  it  stand  a  little  distance 
from  the  street,  and  in  a  straight  line  ;  the  intermediate 
space  of  lawn,  trees  and  gravel  walks  forming  a  fine 
cami)us.  The  buildings  are  chiefly  of  brownstonc  from 
the  adjacent  quarries  at  Portland.  The  niost  modern  of 
these,  erected  at  the  expense  of  Orange  Judd,  Esq.,  is 
the  Orange  Judd  Hall  of  Science.  Its  museum  of 
natural  history  and  ethnolog)'  is  verj'  extensive  and 
remarkably  well  arranged  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
W.  N.  Rice.  The  Scientific  Association  of  Middletown 
holds  its  meetings  here  once  a  month.  The  library  con- 
tains about  27,000  volumes,  and  is  endowed  with  a  fund 
for  its  continued  increase.  The  Memorial  Chapel  is 
enriched  with  a  graceful  spire,  which  makes  quite  a 
landmark  for  miles  around.  The  observatory  is  Air- 
nished  with  a  splendid  telescope  hy  Clark.  There  are 
about  180  students  and  a  large  body  of  professors.  Dr. 
Cyrus  D.  Foss,  is  the  efldcient  president. 

The  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  on  Main  Street,  is 
designed  for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry' 
of  the  Episcopalian  Church.  The  Right  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams, D.  D.,  bishop  of  Connecticut,  is  the  president 
and  dean.  Attached  to  the  school  is  a  beautiful  Gothic 
chapel,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Mutter,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  her  husband,  in  which  services  arc  held  daily. 

Middletown  has  long  been  famous  for  her  schools. 
The  high  school  draws  a  large  number  of  scholars  from 
all  parts  of  the  count}*,  and  everj'^  ^ear  graduates  a 
large  class.  The  building  is  most  convenient  and  sub- 
stantial, built  of  brick,  with  brownstonc  facings,  and 
having  two  wings.  The  Catholics  maintain  a  good  par- 
ish school,  which  is  well  attended,  and  a  most  excellent 
convent  school,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  The  private  schools  of  Middletown  contribute 
their  share  to  the  educational  reputation  of  the  cit}'. 

The  churches  compare  well  with  those  of  larger  cities. 
The  first  church  was  established  in  1661,  and  for  a 
century  the  people  were  chieflj'  Congregationalists. 
Other  denominations  gradually  crept  in,  and  at  the 
present  day,  the  leading  religious  orders  are  well  repre- 
sented. The  town  is  improved  b}'  four  church  edifices 
of  considerable  architectural  pretensions ;  one  of  them, 
the  most  modem,  the  First  Congregational  Church, — 
known  as  the  North  Church, — is   as  graceful  and   as 


imposing  a  church  edifice  as  any  in  the  State.  Its  spire, 
reaching  to  a  great  height,  is  beautiful  in  its  proportions. 
The  South  Congregational,  the  Episcopal  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  are  also  of  fine  architectural  design. 

Middletown  is  the  centre  of  the  monetary  institutions 
of  the  county,  and  contains  seven  banking  institutions 
and  two  flourishing  insurance  companies. 

On  a  commanding  eminence  in  the  south-east  part  of 
the  town,  overlooking  the  river  and  city,  and  embracing 
a  wide  and  varied  prospect,  stands  the  State  hospital  for 
the  insane.  No  site  could  be  more  appropriate  or  better 
adapted  for  the  humane  purposes  of  such  an  institution. 
The  building,  of  Portland  brownstonc,  is  a  most  impos- 
ing one,  and  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape  for 
many  miles. 

On  an  eminence  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  is 
another  State  institution  :  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
established  in  1870,  designed  for  the  care  and  education 
of  homeless  and  neglected  girls  from  8  to  21  years  of 
age. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Middletown  are  consider- 
ably enhanced  by  the  Free  Russell  Librar}-,  the  generous 
gift  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Russell,  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Middletown  has  several  cemeteriea  and  old  burying- 
grounds.  In  an  old  cemetery  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town  the  grave-stone  can  be  seen  of  Capt.  Return  Jona- 
than Meigs  and  his  family.  In  another  is  the  tomb  of 
Commodore  McDonough,  the  hero  of  Lake  Champlain. 
The  principal  cemeterj',  and  one  of  the  most  beautlAil  in 
the  State,  is  situated  on  Indian  Hill.  The  prospect 
from  the  summer-house  on  the  crest  commands  the  amphi-  ' 
theatre  of  hills  which  surround  it  at  a  distance  of  four 
miles.  Above  these  can  be  seen  the  ranges  of  the  more 
distant  hills  until  they  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the 
dim  forms  of  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. A  wide  sweep  of  the  river  is  in  full  view  in 
the  midst  of  a  most  charming  pastoral  countr}-.  The 
smoke  of  distant  cities  may  be  seen,  and  although  Mid- 
dletown lies  at  its  feet,  nothing  more  than  the  spires  ai-c 
in  sight,  on  account  of  the  trees.  The  cemetery  is 
beautifully  laid  out  in  gravel  walks ;  the  monuments  are 
elegant,  and  many  of  them  very  costly,  several  being 
made  of  the  polished  Scotch  granite.  There  is  a  fine 
monument  in  memory  of  Maj.  Gen.  Mansfield,  U.  S.  A., 
who  fell  leading  his  brigade  at  Antietam.  A  brownstonc 
chapel,  Gothic  in  design,  which  all  denominations  can 
use,  is  another  of  the  gifts  of  the  benevolent  Mrs.  Samuel 
Russell. 

Middletown  has  extensive  and  varied  manufactures. 
Among  the  leading  establishments  may  be  mentioned  the 
Russell  Manufacturing   Company,  which  makes  heavy 
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cotton  belting  and  hose  for  mill  purposes,  suspenders 
and  webbing ;  Messrs.  W.  &  B.  Douglas,  the  oldest  and 
largest  pump-makers  in  the  world  ;  the  Middletown  Plate, 
the  Victor  Sewing-Machine,  the  Wilcox  Lock  Manufac- 
turing and  the  Stiles  and  Parker  Press  companies.  Be- 
side these  there  are  manufactures  of  silk,  hardware, 
saddlery  and  harness  trimmings,  articles  fh)m  bone  and 
ivory,  &c. 

The  city  is  a  central  point  for  railroad  communication, 
and  has  considerable  coasting  trade  in  coal,  iron,  and 
other  heavy  materials.  Staddle  Hill,  an  outlying  district 
of  Middletown,  contains  the  largest  waterfall  in  the 
county,  and  several  factories. 

Chatham,  so  called,  from  its  shipbuilding,  after  Chat- 
ham in  England,  embraces  the  villages  of  Middle  Haddam, 
Cobalt  and  East  Hampton.  It  has  a  population  of  2,77 1 . 
Cobalt  takes  its 
name  from  a  min- 
eral discovere<l 
there  in  1762. 
East  Hampton  is 
the  great  seat  of 
industry-  of  Chat- 
ham township.  Ill 
this  small  place, 
nestled  among  tho 
bold  and  rugged 
hills  of  the  gran- 
ite formation,  is 
made  nearly  ev- 
%ry  sleigh-bell 
which  now  tinkles 
throughout  North 
America.  Those  made  in  other  places  are  manufactured 
by  men  from  East  Hampton.  It  was  not  until  1 743  that 
East  Hampton  was  settled,  the  great  attraction  being  the 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  known  as  Pocotopogue  Lake, 
one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  State.  In  the  same  year  a 
forge  was  established  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake. 

Iron  was  in  great  demand  at  this  time  for  shipbuilding 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  for  the  first  forty  years  the 
business  done  at  this  forge  was  considerable.  The  village 
owes  its  importance,  however,  to  the  fact  that  William 
Barton  moved  here  in  1808,  and  introduced  the  manufac- 
ture of  sleigh  and  hand  bells.  He  had  worked  with  his 
father  in  the  armor>'  at  Springfield  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  had  acquired  considera])lo  experience  in 
the  casting  of  metals,  to  which  he  added  great  mechani- 
cal skill.  The  business  he  introduced  expanded  ;  others 
shared  the  benefit  of  his  industr}'^,  and  thus  the  founder 
gave  to  East  Hampton  its  pecc/iiarly  distinctive  charac- 
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ter.  He  died  in  East  Hampton  July  15,  1849.  His 
grandson,  William  E.  Barton,  is  now  engaged  in  the 
same  manufacture.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
almost  every  house  and  hand  bell  and  gong  bell  in  use 
comes  fVom  this  village.  Toy  bells  are  also  made  on  a 
large  scale. 

Pocotopogue  Lake  is  resorted  to  in  the  summer  months 
by  many  tourists,  attracted  by  the  fishing  for  which  this 
sheet  of  water  is  famous.  The  landscape  is  grandly  set 
off  by  a  beautiful  island  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  covered 
with  a  crown  of  foliage,  and  once  a  great  resort  of  the 
aborigines,  as  shown  by  the  numerous  Indian  relics  which 
have  been  discovered  there.  W.  G.  Buel,  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  earlier  settlers,  and  proprietor  of  the  Poco- 
topogue House,  whei-e  he  has  been  for  50  years,  has  col- 
lected quite  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities  from  the 

surrounding  dis- 
trict    and     from  ' 
all  parts   of  the 
world. 

Middle     Had- 
<lam,  a  place  of 
landing    on    the  ' 
river,  is  a  highly 
respectable     vil-  | 
lage,     once     the  | 
busy  scene  of  a  * 
lai'ge     shipbuild- 
ing industry.     It 
formerly         s*nt 
great     qnantitir:^ 
of   cordwood    to 
New  York. 

PouTLAND,  with  a  population  of  4,094,  so  called  after 
Portland,  Eng.,  on  account  of  its  famous  quarries  of 
brown  sandstone,  is  invested  with  national  interest.  The 
township  is  mostly  agricultural.  Shipbuilding  is  carried 
on  at  Gildersleeve's  Landing  on  tlie  Connecticut,  where 
many  vessels  of  large  tonnage  have  been  constructed. 
Its  world-renowned  and  unrivalled  quarries  are  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  occup\ing  a  frontage  of  nearly 
two  miles.  They  yield  a  hard  and  durable  brown  sand- 
stone, similar  in  grain  and  color  to  the  stone  quarried  at 
Portland,  Eng.  There  are  three  companies,  whose 
property  is  contiguous.  The  Middlesex  Company,  own- 
ing the  quarry  situated  highest  up  the  river,  is  the  largest 
of  the  three,  and  does  an  immense  business.  The  middle 
quarry  is  worked  and  owned  by  Brainerd  &  Co.,  and  the 
quarry  to  the  south  of  this  is  carried  on  by  the  Shaler 
&  Hall  Company.  These  quarries  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  two  centuries.      The  excavations,  reaching  in 
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many  instances  to  a  depth  of  150  feet  from  the  original 
surface,  cover  40  acres.  It  was  ascertained  by  means 
of  the  diamond  drill  that  at  a  depth  of  313  feet  below 
the  deepest  point  of  excavation,  the  stone  still  ran  down- 
wards. In  seasons  of  ordinary  trade,  the  three  com- 
panies employ  1,500  men,  work  250  cattle  and  100 
horses,  and,  with  their  own  and  chartered  vessels,  make 
quite  a  fleet,  which  conveys  the  stone  to  all  the  principal 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  gravestones  of  the 
early  settlers  for  miles  round  the  country,  and  even  on 
Long  Island,  were  made  of  stone  from  these  quarries. 
The  oldest  stone  we  know  in  the  old  burying-ground  of 
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Middletown  bears  the  date  1698,  as  clear  and  legible 
as  when  it  left  the  hands  of  the  mason.  Portland  stone 
resists  the  effects  of  atmosphere  and  fire  better  than  any 
other  building-stone.  This  was  proved  by  the  great  fires 
of  Chicago  and  Boston. 

Portland  maintains  ver}*  good  schools  and  churches  of 
the  different  denominations.  The  new  Episcopalian 
church,  built  of  the  quarry  stone,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  handsome  in  the  State. 

John  Stancliff  was  the  first  white  man  who  lived  among 
the  Indians  on  the  Portland  side  of  the  river.  He  took 
up  his  residence  here  in  1690. 

Haddam,  population  2,000,  is  the  other  half-shire  town 
of  Middlesex  County.  It  possesses  a  very  fine  granite 
quarry,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years. 


The  landscape  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  but  the 
wealthy  growth  of  trees  which  covers  the  surface,  even  to 
the  mountain  ridges,  gives  it  a  most  romantic  and  charm- 
ing aspect.  The  granite  is  quarried  from  the  hill-tops, 
just  a  little  below  the  surface,  and,  in  busy  seasons,  is  the 
principal  source  of  wealth  of  many  families.  It  is  harder 
than  the  brown  sandstone  of  Portland,  and  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  finer  operations  of  the  chisel.  It  is  in 
great  demand  for  pavements  and  curbing,  also  for  steps 
and  other  portions  of  buildings.  Vessels  in  connection 
with  the  quarry  convey  the  stone  to  the  different  Atlantic 
ports. 

Haddam  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  academy,  founded  b}'  one  of  the 
many  Brainerds.  It  is  a  fine  struc- 
ture of  gray  stone,  and  has  done 
great  senuce  to  the  community  in  its 
time. 

Higganum,  quite  a  lai^e  village  in 
the  township,  enjoys  great  manufac- 
turing  facilities   on    account    of   the 
stream  of  the  same  name  which  falls 
into  the  Connecticut.     Here  are  made 
the  i)loughs  b}'  the  Higganum  Manu- 
facturing Compan}',  which  have  con- 
tributed   so    much    to   the    fame   of 
American  agricultural  implements  at 
home  and  abroad.     The  Russell  Man- 
ufacturing Compan}'  has  quite  an  ex-  i 
tensive  mill  here,  and  Sco\dlle  Broth-  , 
ers  make  a  hoe  which  has  acquired  ^ 
some   celebrity.      Haddam   Neck,    a  i 
mountainous    strip    of    land    across  l 
the  Connecticut,  also  belongs  to  this  I 
township.        It     was     organized    in  , 
1740.  I 

East  Haddam  is  a  township  of  about  3,000  iiiliabi- 
tants,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut,  embracing  the 
villages  of  East  Haddam,  Moodus,  Leesville  and  Milling- 
ton.  It  is  built  on  a  high  bank  of  the  river,  dense  with 
foliage,  and  the  A-illage  is  consequently  hid  from  the 
traveller  on  the  river.  It  has  two  landing-places ;  the 
upper  landing  to  the  north  and  Goodspeed's  Landing  to 
the  south.  The  latter  takes  its  name  from  a  gentleman 
of  most  active  business  enterprise,  who  has  materially 
enlarged  the  influence  of  the  town  by  his  spirited  under- 
takings. He  is  a  principal  proprietor  in  the  line  of 
steamboats  running  between  Hartford  and  New  York, 
maintained  by  three  handsome  and  powerful  Long  Island 
Sound  boats,  Goodspeed's  (in  local  parlance)  being  their 
headquarters.     Mr.  Goodspeed  has  erected  a  palatial- 
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looking  structure  on  the  landing.  The  surface  of  the 
township  is  rocky,  hilly  and  romantic,  being  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  granite  formation.  Tobacco  is  grown  in 
largo  quantities.  Luther  Boardman  &  Son  conduct  a 
plated-spoon  manufacture  on  a  large  scale,  which  fur- 
nishes employment  to  a  great  many  bands.  The  vicinity 
of  the  landings  is  the  central  point  for  all  the  business  of 
the  town,  the  products  of  the  interior  being  brought  here 
for  shipment.  The  Maplewood  Seminary  has  attained  a 
great  and  well-deserved  degree  of  celebrity-.  Students 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union  come  here  to  receive 
a  thorough  musical  education.  In  connection  with 
the  seminary  is  an  extensive  opera- 
house. 

Moodus  is  quite  a  thriving  manu- 
facturing village,  and  noted  for  its 
cotton-mills.  An}^  sketch  of  this  vil- 
lage would  be  considered  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  the  loud 
noises  proceeding  from  some,  as  yet, 
unexplained  natural  causes.  They 
appear  to  issue  from  a  mountain  near 
the  village,  and  have  been  heard  more 
or  loss  frequently  from  the  time  of  the 
early  settlers.  The  Indians  called  the 
place  Mackimoodus,  meaning  the  place 
of  noises.  Mr.  Hosmer,  the  first  min- 
ister of  the  town,  says  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Prince  of  Boston,  dated  Aug.  13, 
1729:  ''I  have  myself  heard  eight 
or  ten  sounds  successively,  and  imi- 
tating small  arms,  in  the  space  of  five 
minutes."  He  states  further  that  he 
has  heard  them  by  several  hundreds 
within  twenty  years,  some  more  or  less 
terrible ;  that  they  first  imitate  slow 
thunder,  come  nearer,  and  then  exploding  with  a  noise 
like  cannon  shot,  '^  shake  houses  and  all  that  is  in 
them." 

Ordinary  grumblings  they  called  Moodus  noises ;  the 
heavier  explosions  of  sound  they  called  earthquakes. 
They  were  terrific  in  1791,  and  since  then  appear  to  have 
gradually  subsided. 

Old  Saybuook,  the  parent  of  the  countj',  with  a  popu- 
lation of  only  1,200,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  shad- 
fisherj',  the  home  of  retired  sea-captains  and  private 
families,  and  a  great  resort  of  excursionists  and  tourists 
in  the  summer.  Its  principal  street  is  broad,  and  the 
houses  indicate  respectable  and  wealth}^  owners,  which 
give  the  place  a  very  retired,  but  very  aristocratic  air. 
The  tomb  of  Lady  Fenwiek,  which  has  stood  for  two 


centuries  on  the  point  of  Saybrook,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
old  fort,  and  which  was  visible  from  the  river,  has  at  last 
disappeared.  It  was  removed,  we  believe,  to  make  room 
for  the  railroad  from  Hartford,  which  has  its  terminus 
here,  and  a  handsome  modem  monument  was  erected  on 
another  spot  in  lieu  thereof.  A  company  has  built  a  very 
fine  hotel  on  the  point,  called  the  Fenwiek  Hotel. 

A  lighthouse  is  close  to  tlic  mouth  of  the  river,  the  bar 
which  forms  just  outside  being  dangerous  to  vessels  of 
heavy  draught.  The  bar  was  a  great  source  of  danger 
and  discouragement  in  the  times  of  the  early  settlers. 

Essex,  a  riverside  town,  with  1,664  inhabitants,  was 


TIEW  IN  THE  8UALBR  AND  HALL  QUARRY,  PORTLAND. 

formerly  a  parish  of  Saybrook.  It  enjoys  considerable 
commerce,  and  has  every  convenience  for  coasting  ves- 
sels and  fishing  craft  laying  up  for  the  winter,  b}'  means 
of  two  large  coves  connected  with  the  river.  The  strip 
of  land  between  tlie  coves  is  known  as  Pautopoug  Point, 
the  scene  of  the  destruction  committed  b}'  the  British  in 
the  war  of  1812.  Tiie  spires  of  the  churches  built  close 
together  on  the  hill-top,  which  commands  the  town,  arc 
well-known  objects  to  travellers  on  the  Connecticut.  The 
granite  formation  begins  to  lose  itself  here,  and  the 
scenery  to  change  ;  the  wooded  heights  giving  place  to  a 
more  level  landscape. 

Centre  Brook,  a  village  in  the  township,  two  miles 
inland,  boasts  a  national  reputation  on  account  of  its 
extensive  and  exclusive  business  in  tho  manufacture  of 
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articles  in  ivory.  Cheney,  Comstock  &  Co.  employ  a 
very  large  capital  in  the  enterprise.  The  machiner}' 
used  for  cutting  and  preparing  the  ivory  for  work,  and 
for  executing  the  delicate  processes  of  manufacture  of 
which  ivory  is  capable,  is  of  the  most  costly  and  in- 
genious description.  The  glass  sheds,  with  their  roofs 
sloping  to  the  south,  would  extend  the  length  of  an  ordi- 
nary city  street.  In  these,  the  thin  strips  of  ivory  arc 
placed  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  in  the  sun.  Both 
faces  are  bleached  and  also  the  sides ;  this  process  alone 
is  a  work  of  time.  The  ivory  is  received  direct  from 
Africa  by  the  importer  in  New  York,  and  every  tusk  finds 
its  way  into  this  district.  Cheney,  Comstock  &  Co.  run 
two  extensive  establishments,  one  for  the  manufacture  of 
combs,  and  other  small  artfcles,  such  as  billiard  balls, 
fans,  paper-cutters,  rules,  and  such  fancy  ornaments  as 
fiishion  may  demand ;  the  other  exclusively  for  the  manu- 
facture of  keys  for  pianos  and  organs,  and  also  for  the 
ke^'board  complete.  With  the  trifling  exception  of  some 
German  haiid-work  in  New  York,  or  articles  of  import, 
the  ivory  keys  used  all  over  America  come  from  this  little 
inland  village  of  Centre  Brook. 

Cromwell,  a  small  town  of  nearly  2,000  inhabitants, 
lies  to  the  north  of  Middletown,  and  was  known  as 
Upper  Middletown  until  it  was  made  a  separate  township 
in  1851.  The  strata  of  the  Portland  quarries,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Connecticut,  run  under  the  bed  of 
the  river  and  crop  out  again  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
where  a  large  brownstone  quarry-  has  been  excavated, 
and  has  materially  enhanced  its  interests.  Toys  and 
oth^r  hardware  and  lamps  are  manufactured  here  on  a 
large  scale.  A  private  asj'lum  for  the  insane  has  re- 
cently been  established  in  this  town.     The  first  cotton 


goods  ever  shipped  to  China  were  made  here  by  Henry 
G.  Bowers,  about  the  time  of  the  second  war  with 
England. 

MiDDLEFiELD,  a  parish  of  Middletown,  but  recently 
formed  into  a  separate  township,  contains  a  population 
of  about  1,000.     It  .is  a  veiy  fertile  part  of  the  counts- 
containing  large  level  and    undulating    pasture-lands. 
Some  of  the  best  cattle  in  the  State  are  bred  here. 

In  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  town  a  large  reser- 
voir, secured  by  a  dam  of  powerftil  construction,  has 
been  constructed  to  suppl}'  the  city  of  Middletown  with 
pure  water.  Clothes-wringers  and  other  articles  of 
wooden  ware  have  been  made  here  for  years.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  part  of  Middletown  began  in  1700  by 
three  settlers  from  the  first  or  parent  society.  The  late 
David  Lyman  of  this  town,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  energetic  projectors  of  the  Boston  and  New  York 
Air  Line  Railroad. 

Durham,  adjoining  Middlefield,  has  a  population  of 
1,000.  It  maintains  a  good  academy  and  several 
churches.  A  very  respectable  tin-ware  manufactory 
furnishes  emplo}Tnent  to  man}-  ;  but  the  pursuits  of  the 
community  are  mainly  agricultural.  The  scenery  is  very 
pastoral,  exhibiting  long  stretches  of  land  under  the 
most  careful  cultivation,  and  bears  in  many  respects  a 
similarity  to  the  best  husbandry  in  Old  England. 

Killingworth,  Chester,  Deep  River,  Westbrook  and 
Clinton,  the  remaining  towns  of  the  county,  have  a 
respective  population  of  800,  1,000,  1,200,  1,000  and 
1 ,400.  The  oyster  fisheries  of  the  latter  place  have  risen 
into  importance.  The  town  contains  a  fine  high  school, 
founded  and  liberally  endowed  by  Mr.  Morgan,  a  native 
of  Clinton". 


NEW    HAYEN     COUNTY.* 


BY  S.  R.  DENNEN,  D.'  D.,  AND  CARRIE  R.  DENNEN. 


New  Haven  County  has  special  interest  for  its  colo- 
nial history.  It  was  the  joungest  of  the  four  Colonies 
that  formed  the  New  England  Confederation.  The  men 
who  came  hither  acted  under  no  commission  and  had  no 

*  The  following  Is  a  list  of  towns  in  New  Haven  Connty,  with  date 
of  incorporation  and  present  population :— - 

Bethany,  incorporated  1832;  population,  1,135.  Branford,  1,644; 
2,488.  Cheshire,  1780;  2,344.  Derby,  1675;  3,168.  East  Haven,  1785 ; 
2.714.    Guilford,  1639;  2,576.    Hamdcn,  1786;  3,028.    Madison,  1826; 


connection  with  any  chartered  company  or  commeixaal 
association  in  England  or  elsewhere.  They  felt  at 
liberty  to  form  for  themselves  such  government  as  should, 
in  their  opinion,  be  best  suited  to  the  ends  they  had  in 

1,814.  Meriden,  1806;  10,495.  Middlebury,  1807;  696;  Milford,  1640; 
3,405.  New  Haven,  1639;  60,000.  North  Branford,  1831;  1,035. 
North  Haven,  1786;  1,771.  Orange,  1822;  2,634.  Oxford,  1798;  1,338. 
Prospect,  1827;  561;  Southbury,  1786;  1,318.  Wallingford,  1672 ;  3,676. 
Watcrbury,  1682;  10,826.    Wolcott,  1796;  491.   Woodbridge,  1784;  830. 
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view  when  they  came  to  this  countr}*.  The  original 
Colony,  or  jurisdiction,  embraced  colonies  beyond  the 
present  limits  of  the  county,  and  indeed  of  the  State. 
The  Colony  of  New  Haven  was  composed  of  six  planta- 
tions,— New  Haven,  Milford,  Guilford,  Stamford,  South- 
old  (L.  I.)  and  Branford.  Of  these  the  first  three, 
and  Branford,  lie  within  the  limits  of  New  Haven 
County  and  come  under  the  notice  of  this  narrative. 

The  first  three  of  these  were  the  fruit  of  a  simultaneous 
exodus  from  three  contiguous  counties  in  England, — ^York- 
shire, Hertfordshire  and  Kent.  The  Yorkshire  men  came 
to  New  Haven,  the  Hertfordshire  men  to  Milford,  the  Kent 
County  men  to  Guilfoixl.  They  came  first  to  Boston  in 
two  ships ;  thence  to  New  Haven  in  April,  1638.  Here 
they  remained  some  fifteen  months  before  they  made  any 
formal  civil  or  ecclesiastical  organization.  These  months 
were  by  no  means  dormant.  They  selected  their  lands 
and  made  purchase  of  them  fh>m  the  Indians.  Each 
company  acted  for  itself,  although  they  remained  to- 
gether. The  Indian  deed  of  New  Haven,  at  first  called 
Quinnipiac,  was  made  to  TheophHus  Eaton,  John  Dav- 
enport and  others,  Nov.  24,  1638 ;  that  of  Milford  to 
William  Fowler,  Edmund  Tapp,  Zechariah  Wliitman 
and'  others,  Feb.  12,  1639 ;  that  of  Guilford  to  Henry 
Wliitefield,  Robert  Kitchell,  William  Leete  and  others, 
Sept.  29,  1639.  Branford  was  not  organized  as  a  civil 
community  until  much  later,  in  1644. 

The  New  Haven  Colony  was  the  first  to  take  posses- 
sion of  its  purchase  and  organize  its  political  and  eccle- 
siastical government.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
sort  of  agreement  entered  into  by  those  forming  the 
Colony  before  coming  to  New  Haven.  This  compact 
appears  to  have  been  entered  into  either  before  leaving 
England,  or  while  tanking  at  Boston.  It  is  hardly 
supposable  that  men  of  such  character  and  intelligence 
would  have  risked  such  an  amount  of  capital,  £36,000, 
and  their  own  safety  and  welfare,  without  some  articles 
of  agreement  binding  them  together.  This  compact 
they  call  the  "  Planters'  Covenant." 

Whatever  it  ma}^  have  been,  they  seem  to  have  been 
in  no  haste  to  be  rid  of  it,  for  it  was  not  until  the  25th 
of  October,  1639,  that  a  civil  government  was  instituted 
and  installed.  A  meeting  was  called  June  4th  (com- 
monly known  as  the  meeting  in  Mr.  Newman's  bam) 
"  to  consult  about  settling  civil  government  according  to 
God,  and  about  nominating  persons  that  might  bo  found 
of  aU  fittest  for  the  foundation  work  of  a  church."  The 
result  of  that  meeting,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever 
held  in  a  bam,  surely,  is  Uius  stated :  First,  the  free 
planters  without  a  dissenting  vote,  after  free  discussion, 
adopted  this  '' Fundamental  jlgreement : "  "  that  church 


members  only  shall  be  free  burgesses — ^and  they  only  shall 
choose  among  themselves  magistrates  and  officers  to 
have  the  power  of  ti*ansacting  all  public,  civil  afiGairs  of 
this  plantation,  of  making  and  repealing  laws,  dividing 
inheritances,  deciding  of  difierences  that  may  arise,  and 
doing  all  things  and  business  of  like  nature."  Secondlj', 
twelve  men  were  chosen  to  designate  among  themselves, 
or  from  others  whom  they  should  publicly  nominate  as 
candidates  for  that  trust,  the  seven  founders  of  the 
church  and  of  the  State.  These  seven,  bj'  this  act  of 
founding  the  church,  became  free  burgesses  of  the  com- 
monwealtli,  the  nucleus  of  the  civil  organization.  They 
were  to  choose  other  ftee  burgesses  "  out  of  like  estate 
of  church  fellowship." 

On  the  25th  of  the  following  October,  these  seven 
men,  "  who  were  in  the  foundation  of  the  church,"  viz., 
Theophilus  Eaton,  John  Davenport,  Rob't  Newman, 
Math.  Gilbert,  Theo.  Fugill,  John  Punderson  and  Jeremy 
Dixon,  assembled  to  form  the  new  government.  This 
was  to  be  permanent,  and  to  supplant  all  former  con- 
tracts. The  term  "Court"  is  applied  to  this  body — 
these  '^  Septemvires,"  as  the  old  Romans  would  name 
them.  Once  organized,  after  most  solemn  prayer  unto 
God,  they  proceeded  to  ordain :  — 

1st.  "All  former  power,  or  trust,  for  managing  any 
public  affairs  in  this  plantation,  into  whose  hands  soever 
formerly  committed,  is  now  abrogated,  and  i3  hencefor- 
ward utterl}'  to  cease." 

2d.  All  those  who  have  been  received  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  this  church  since  the  first  gathering  of  it,  or  who, 
being  members  of  other  approved  churches,  offered 
themselves,  were  admitted  as  members  of  this  court." 
That  is,  became  citizens  of  this  commonwealth.  Sixteen 
members  were  thus  admitted.  As  these  new  members 
came  in,  they  took  the  oath  o(^  allegiance  *'  to  the  civil 
government  here  settled."  They  owned  no  allegiance  as 
due  to  the  king  of  England,  or  any  other  government  on 
the  footstool.    This  is  worth  remembering. 

The}'  then  proceed  —  after  Mr.  Davenport  expounded 
to  them  two  texts — Deut.  i.  13  ;  Ex.  xviii,  21 :  '*  Take 
ye  wise  men,  and  understanding,  and  known  among  your 
tribes,  and  I  will  make  them  rulers  over  you ; "  "  More- 
over, thou  shalt  provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men, 
such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness,  and 
place  such  over  men,"  —  to  nominate  and  elect  officers. 
Mr.  Theophilus  Eaton — the  chief  man  of  the  Colony, 
one  answering  the  above  description  —  was  chosen 
magistrate  for  one  year.  Four  deputies  were  chosen. 
Each  received  a  solemn  charge  on  being  inducted  into 
office. 

Thus   the   commonwealth  was  launched.     Their  laws 
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were  all  sammed  up  in  the  simple  enactment,  "  That  the 
word  of  God  shall  be  the  only  nile  to  be  attended  to  in 
ordering  the  affairs  of  government  in  this  plantation." 
This  is  ftirther  explained,  later  in  their  records,  ''  as  the 
judicial  law  of  God,  given  by  Moses,  and  expounded  in 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  so  far  as  it  is  a  hedge  and  fence 
to  the  moral  law,  and  is  neither  ceremonial  nor  t3pical, 
nor  had  any  reference  to  Canaan  ;  this  hath  an  everlast- 
ing equity  in  it,  and  should  be  the  rule  of  their  proceed- 
ings." All  other  systems  of  jurisprudence,  civil  or  canon 
law,  were  excluded  from  this  Colony.  On  this  unique 
and  model  foundation  they  built  theu*  civil  state. 

This  "  Fundamental  Agreement,"  as  it  was  called, 
continued,  with  small  modiGcations,  to  be  the  organic 
law  of  the  colonies,  which,  on  Oct.  23,  1643,  were 
imited  under  one  jurisdiction.  After  the  combination, 
the  name  magistrate  disappears,  and  that  of  governor 
is  substituted.  The  colonies  of  Milford,  Guilford,  Stam- 
ford, Branford  and  Southold  sent  delegiites  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  at  New  Haven.  Besides  this,  they  had  their 
own  magistrates  and  magistrates'  courts.  They  had  also 
a  planters*  court,  corresponding  to  our  police  and  jus- 
tices' court. 

This  same  year,  also,  1643,  a  combination  was  formed 
between  the  four  Colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Pl3mouth, 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  called  the  "  United  Col- 
onies of  New  England."  This  combination  was  entered 
into  for  purposes  of  mutual  defence,  and  was  of  great 
value  to  the  several  Colonies,  especially  in  King  Philip's 
war,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  wipe  out  in  blood 
and  t;amage  all  the  English  settlements. 

Under  their  simple  government,  built  upon  the  Woixl 
of  God,  administered  by  wise,  generous,  good  men, 
without  charter  or  patent  from  any  king  or  an}^  body 
corporate  under  heaven,  they  continued  to  thrive.  As 
the  two  Colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  being 
contiguous  and  having  so  many  interests  in  common, 
grew,  it  became,  to  wise  men  in  both  of  them,  more  and 
more  apparent  that  their  union  under  one  government 
was  desirable.  Gov.  Winthrop,  of  the  Connecticut  Col- 
ony, went  to  England  to  procure  a  royal  charter  for  this 
and  other  purposes.  The  charter  was  secured  in  1662. 
The  Connecticut  Colony  claimed  that  this  charter  cov- 
ered New  Haven  jurisdiction,  and  they,  nolens  volens^ 
were  part  of  Connecticut.  This  was  stoutly  resisted  as 
absurd,  as  it  was.  No  one  had  any  authority  to  bargain 
them  away,  or  put  them  under  the  control  of  anybody, 
against  their  will.  After  a  few  3'ears,  it  was  clearly  seen 
and  felt,  on  all  hands,  to  be  best  that  the  union  should 
be  consummated.  This  was  done  Jan.  5,  1665.  The 
government  of  the  Colonies  was  so  modified  as  to  fit  this 


new  relation.  Tlie  modification  was  merely  technical, 
touching  in  no  essential  particular  the  "Fundamental 
Agreement "  of  the  earlier  colonists.  The  story  of  this 
charter,  and  its  preservation  when  Andros  came  to 
Hartford  to  secure  and  destroy  it,  will  be  told  elsewhere. 

Would  space  admit,  we  should  speak  with  real  enthu- 
siasm of  the  government  of  New  Haven  Colony.  So 
much  ignorant  aspersion  has  been  cast  upon  it,  that 
when  the  writer  began  this  examination,  he  did  so  with 
much  prcjudice,  expecting  to  find  those  blue  laws  that 
have  haunted  so  many  persons'  brains.  He  found  in- 
stead, laws  that  would  seem  somewhat  strange  to  us, 
printed  on  blue  paper,  and  so  called  *'blue  laws" ;  but 
the  laws  themselves  were  generous,  and  just  .adapted  to 
the  ends  and  times  they  were  made  to  serve.  One  con- 
stantly marvels  that  a  government  so  simple,  so  demo- 
cratic, so  equitable,  so  eflacient,  and,  on  the  whole,  so 
humane  and  kind,  should  have  been  fi*amed  here  in  the 
wilderness,  without  a  precedent  to  go  b}',  or  an}'  guide 
but  the  Word  of  God.  We  read  the  record  of  their  courts, 
on  which  everything  is  spread  out,  and  man'el  at  the 
scrupulous  fairness,  and  painstaking  candor,  and  gentle 
finnness  with  which  their  laws  were  administered.  True, 
there  were  things  punished  as  ciimes  which  we  should 
not  think  of  punishing  now.  But  we  must  not  compare 
their  times  and  legislation  with  our  own,  but  with  the 
times  and  governments  that  preceded  them.  We  shall 
then  find  occasion  to  admire. 

No  witches  were  hanged  or  burned  here ;  no  man 
suffered  persecution  or  punishment  for  his  religious 
faith,  if  he  kept  the  peace,  and  did  not  disturb  the 
"  settled  order  of  things."  The}'^  purchased  all  their 
lands,  pacing  a  fair  equivalent.  The}'  protected  the  Ind- 
ians from  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  the  settlers,  and 
lived  in  peace  with  them  all  their  days,  —  more  than  our 
government  now  does.  No  house  was  burned,  no  hfo 
taken  by  the  red-men  of  the  forests.  The}'  limited,  it  is 
true,  the  right  of  suffrage,  but  only  so  far  as  to  secure 
the  ends  for  which  they  exiled  themselves  from  their 
homes  in  the  Old  World.  They  fled  from  persecution, 
and  meant  only  to  secure  and  protect  themselves  against 
its  repetition.  It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  which  com- 
mitted the  greatest  folly,  they  by  narrowing,  or  we  by 
extending,  the  right  of  suffrage. 

When  the  struggle  for  our  independence  from  England 
came  on,  the  New  Haven  Colonies  were  found  among 
the  foremost  and  bravest.  They  ^mished  their  full 
quota  of  men  and  means,  and  suffered  all  the  privations 
and  losses  sustained  by  any  of  the  thirteen  Colonies. 
This  has  been  eminently  true  of  them  ever  since.  We 
have  been  called  upon  to  bear  no  strain,  or  to  endure 
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any  loss  or  privation,  that  New  Haven  County  has  not 
stood  nobly  in  her  lot  and  place. 

This  historical  sketch  would  not  be  complete  without 
some  mention  of  the  churches,  which  were  the  real  nu- 
cleus of  the  commonwealth.  The  church  was  the  first 
care  of  all  the  New  England  colonists.  In  some  few 
instances,  the  church,  as  an  organization,  came  along 
with  them  across  the  waters.  Where  this  was  not  the 
case,  one  of  their  first  cares  was  to  found  one,  that  the 
foundations  of  civil  and  social  order  might  be  laid  upon 
God's  truth.  They  were  godly  men,  seed-corn  sifted 
from  the  very  best.  They  came  for  liberty  to  worship 
and  serve  God  as  they  pleased.  They  kept  this  end  in 
view  at  every  step. 

The  churches  at  New  Haven  and  Milford  are  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  on  the  same  day.  The  method 
was  the  same  in  all  the  colonies  constituting  the  New 
Haven  jurisdiction.  After  some  discussion  between  Mr. 
Davenport  and  Mr.  Samuel  Eaton,  his  colleague,  on  the 
nature  of  a  "  civil  government  in  a  New  Plantation, 
whose  design  is  religion,"  it  was  determined,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  as  we  now  reckon  (on  the  2d  of  June, 
old  style),  to  hold  a  public  meeting  of  "all  the  fi^e 
planters"  "for  the  purpose  of  laying  with  due  solem- 
nities the  foundations  "  both  of  church  and  state.  This 
meeting  was  held  in  Mr.  Newman's  bam.  The  first 
church  in  this  wilderness  land,  like  its  head,  was  born  in 
a  manger.  The  result  of  their  deliberation  and  voting 
was  to  select  twelve  of  their  best  and  most  approved 
men,  who  were  to  confer  and  consult  together  and  select 
from  their  own  number,  or  elsewhere,  seven  men  who 
were  "  fit  for  the  foundation- work  of  the  church."  The 
seven  hewn  pillars  chosen  were  the  same  seven  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  state,  —  Eaton,  Davenport,  New- 
man, Gilbert,  Fugill,  Punderson  and  Dixon.  These  seven 
persons  first  covenanted  together,  and  then  received 
others  into  their  fellowship.  Thus  the  first  church  of 
New  Haven  was  founded  on  the  22d  of  August,  1630. 

It  is  in  place  to  sa}-  here,  that  although  church  and 
state  are  twin-children  of  the  same  womb,  and  have  the 
same  parents,  they  are  entirely  distinct.  It  was  never 
the  purpose  of  these  men,  who  had  fied  into  the  wilderness 
from  a  state  church  and  hierarchy,  that  the  church  should 
govern  the  state.  They  never  allowed  that  the  church, 
as  such,  had  any  power  to  choose  civil  magistrates.  In- 
deed, church  officers  were  ineligible  to  civil  office.  There 
was  no  conftision  of  church  and  state,  and  no  purpose 
that  the  one  should  transact  the  business  of  the  other. 
*'  Many  could  debate  and  vote  in  church-meeting  who 
could  have  no  voice  at  all  in  the  government  of  the  civil 
state."     They  afSrmed  and  ingJstedL  that  ecclesiastical 


and  civil  order  must  have  diflTerent  laws,  diflferent  officers, 
and  different  powers.  Though  they  may  have  the  same 
ultimate  end,  they  have  different  proximate  ends,  one 
the  "preservation  of  human  society,"  the  other  "the 
conversion,  edification  and  salvation  of  souls."  Although 
the  right  of  suffrage  was  limited  to  church-members,  and 
none  could  be  freemen  and  eligible  to  office  who  were 
not  members  of  some  acknowledged  chiuxjh,  there  was 
no  blending  or  confusing  of  the  two.  For  this  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  grateful. 

Mr.  Davenport,  whose  strong  and  marked  impress  is 
seen  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  framework  and 
management  of  botli  church  and  state,  a  man  to  whose 
clear  head  and  sound  heart,  and  broad  views  and  Chris- 
tian firmness,  we  owe  so  much  for  the  cast  and  character 
of  our  government,  our  New  England  t}7>e  of  civilization, 
was  the  first  pastor  of  this  wilderness  church.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  both  it  and  the  state,  when  occasion  called 
for  it,  until  the  Colony  he  had  so  much  to  do  in  planting 
and  training  became  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Connecticut,  much  to  his  grief. 

He  was  followed  in  this  office  by  a  succession  of  men, 
who  were  distinguished  alike  for  their  scholarship  and 
virtues,  —  Pierpont,  Whittlesey,  and  Dana. 

One  thing  demands  especial  notice.  Much  denun- 
ciation has  been  lavished  upon  the  New  England  fathers 
for  the  compulsory  support  of  their  churches,  levying 
taxes  to  pay  the  salaries  of  their  ministers  and  other 
current  expenses.  The  New  Haven  Colony,  to  its  honor, 
is  an  exception  to  this  evil  rule.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, to  their  credit,  that  for  many  years  after  the  set- 
tlement of  their  Colony,  the  church  was  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  which  were  made  on  every  Lord's 
day  at  the  close  of  service.  Not  as  now  by  passing  the 
contribution-box,  but  every  one  came  up  to  the  deacon's 
seat  and  deposited  his  own  contribution,  returning  quietly 
to  his  place.  It  was  not  until  a  much  later  day,  when 
periiaps  men  had  become  less  godly  and  conscientious, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  compel  men,  by  assessing 
them,  to  support  an  institution  so  obviously  for  the  public 
wear. 

It  must  seem  strange  to  us  in  our  quiet  tranquil  times, 
to  recall  the  fact,  that  in  all  those  early  years  the  people 
never  met  for  public  worship  without  a  complete  military 
guard.  We  find  in  1640  this  order  upon  their  records  : 
"  Every  man  that  is  appointed  to  watch,  whether  masters 
or  servants,  shall  come  ever)'  Lord's  day  to  the  meeting 
completely  armed  ;  and  all  others  also  are  to  bring  their 
swords,  no  man  exempted  save  Mr.  Eaton,  our  Pastor, 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Samuel  Eaton,  and  the  two  deacons." 
Seats  were  placed  on  each  ^ide  of  the  fh)nt  door  for  the 
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soldiers.  A  seDtlnel  was  statioDed  in  the  turret.  Armed 
watchmen  patrolled  the  streets.  Twice  before  each  ser- 
vice the  drum  beat  ftom  the  turret  and  along  the  main 
streets.  When  the  congregation  came  together  the}'  re- 
sembled more  a  garrison  than  a  congregation  of  wor- 
shippers. 

Yet  how  peaceful  and  sacred  these  Sabbaths.  From 
evening  to  evening  no  noise,  no  business,  the  whole  pop- 
ulation in  church.  Thus  the  years  went  on  with  changes, 
trials,  sorrows,  death,  until  the  fathers  slept  and  others 
rose  in  their  stead,  upon  whom  their  mantles  fell  and 
who  stood  in  their  places. 

The  New  Haven  colonists  were  intense  lovers  of 
learning.  Here  the  free  school  found  a  welcome  and 
rose  to  prominence.  For  many  years  the  people  con- 
tiibuted  annually  to  the  support  of  Harvard  College, 
sending  up  their  wheat  and  wampum  to  keep  it  alive, 
and  sending  their  sons  to  enjoy  its  privileges  and  bear 
away  its  honors.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Mr. 
Davenport,  who,  during  his  later  years,  urged  again  and 
again  upon  the  Connecticut  Colonies  the  importance  of 
founding  a  college  of  their  own.  He  was  a  scholar  and 
student  himself,  and  early  saw  the  necessity  of  education 
of  every  grade  to  the  life  and  perpetuity  of  the  common- 
wealth, as  well  as  the  Christian  religion.  Although  he 
did  not  live  to  see  a  college  founded,  he  certainly  was 
father  of  the  thought.  The  seed  he  sowed  sprang  up  in 
later  years,  and  bore  fruit  in  the  noble  institution,  with- 
out a  rival,  if  not  without  a  peer  in  our  land. 

The  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  to-day  one  of  the  best 
preparatory  schools  in  the  country,  is  the  oldest  school 
in  the  State.  The  literary  atmosphere  of  New  Haven,  its 
fine  culture  and  exoellent  schools  are  no  new  things,  but 
they  have  been  true  of  it  ftx)m  the  beginning.  May  it  never 
cease  to  be  the  home  of  learning,  refinement,  and  real 
Christian  worth  and  excellence. 

A  few  words  of  biography  need  to  be  appended  to  this 
sketch  of  colonial  times. 

Foremost  among  the  great  names  of  the  colonists  is 
Theophilus  Eaton.  He  was  born  at  Stratford,  Eng., 
1591,  and  was  the  son  of  a  clerg3'man.  He  came  to  this 
countr}',  first  to  Boston  in  1637,  then  to  New  Haven  in 
1638.  He  was  chosen  first  governor  of  New  Haven 
Colony,  and  remained  in  (^ce  until  his  death,  Jan.  7, 
1658.  Mather  calls  him  *'the  Moses  of  New  Haven." 
"  He  carried  in  his  very  countenance  a  majesty  which 
cannot  be  described."  He  was  a  magistrate  of  strict 
impartialit}'  and  inflexible  honor.  He  had  clear  views 
of  civil  government  far  in  advance  of  his  times ;  he  had 
a  singular  love  of  justice,  and  very  decided  opinions  of 
the  divine  nature  of  human  government  as  built  on  the 


Word  of  God.  To  hun  the  New  Haven  Colony  owed  its 
existence,  and  to  him  and  Mr.  Davenport  all  those 
features  which  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Colonies,  its 
zeal  for  education,  its  impartial  administration  of  justice, 
its  IVeedom  ftom  frivolous  and  extravagant  legislation. 
He  was  wont  to  say :  "  Some  count  it  a  great  matter  to 
die  well,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  a  greater  matter  to  live 
well."  This  is  the  key  to  his  character,  than  which 
there  is  not  a  nobler  in  all  our  colonial  history. 

^ohn  Davenport,  one  of  the  two  chief  men  in  founding 
New  Haven  Colony,  was  bom  in  Coventiy,  Eng.,  1597. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  became  vicai-of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Coleman  Street,  London ;  soon  became  a  non- 
conformist ;  resigned  his  benefice  and  fled  to  Holland,  to 
escape  the  warrant  that  was  out  against  him ;  preached 
to  the  English  Church  at  Amsterdam  for  a  season ;  became 
involved  in  difficulties  about  the  indiscriminate  baptisms 
of  children,  and  resigned,  when  he  emigrated  to  New 
England,  reaching  Boston  on  the  26th  of  June,  1637. 
The  following  spring  he  came  with  his  company'  to  New 
Haven.  He  and  Mr.  Eaton  built  their  houses  opposite 
each  other  on  the  same  street,  and  became  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  Colon}'. 

He  continued  pastor  of  the  church,  as  well  as  a  direct- 
ing and  controlling  power  in  the  state,  until  near  the 
close  of  his  life.  He  lost  hope  somewhat  when,  against 
his  decided  opinion,  the  New  Haven  jurisdiction  united 
with  the  Connecticut  Colony.  He  saw  a  growing  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  state  to  get  control  of  the 
churches,  a  most  serious  evil,  from  which  Connecticut 
suflered  for  many  long  years.  Just  at  this  time  came  a 
call  from  Boston.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  "  Christ's 
interests  in  New  Haven  Colony  were  miserably  lost." 
His  roots  were  loosened,  and  he  was  ready  to  leave  his 
home  and  the  child  he  had  done  so  much  to  rear.  Be- 
sides this,  the  action  of  the  synod  in  establishing  what 
was  called  ''  the  half-way  covenant,"  he  opposed  with  all 
the  vigor  and  ardor  of  his  soul.  The  battle  was  to  be 
fought  in  Boston.  He  wanted  to  be  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight.  These  considerations  determined  his  removal 
to  that  citj^  in  1668,  thirty  yesLTs  after  his  settlement  in 
New  Haven,  when  he  was  more  than  70  3*ears  old.  The 
"  dead  line  "  was  not  quite  so  near  in  those  days.  The 
church  in  Boston  was  divided.  The  odious  and  mis- 
chievous "half-way  covenant"  prevailed.  He  died  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1670.  A  fine  scholar,  an  able 
preacher,  a  clear-headed,  far-seeing  man,  his  views  and 
opinions  found  an  ample  vindication  in  subsequent  ex- 
perience. The  measures  he  maintained  were  just ;  those 
he  opposed  proved  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 

Stephen  Goodyeai'e,  from  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
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eminent  until  his  death,  was  associated  ahnost  uniformly 
with  Gov.  Eaton  as  lieutenant-governor.  He  was  a  fine 
business  man,  and  of  great  senice  to  the  Colony. 

Thomas  Greyson  was  another  of  the  leading  men,  and 
was  intrusted  with  much  important  public  business. 

Francis  Newman,  whose  bam  figures  so  largely  in  the 
early  records  of  the  Colony,  deserves  mention.  He  suc- 
ceeded Gov.  Eaton  in  office,  the  Joshua  who  came  after 
Moses. 

Thomas  Fugill,  secretary  of  state,  John  Punderson  and 
Jeremiah  Dixon  were  among  the  seven  pillara,  both  of 
church  and  state.  Master  Ezckiel  Cheever,  the  father 
of  New  England  school-masters,  shines  in  the  colonial 
records.     The  bo3S  had  good  reason  to  remember  him. 

Thomas  Lcete  of  Guilford,  lieutenant-govemor  under 
Francis  Newman,  and  first  governor  of  the  united  Colo- 
nies of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  was  a  man  of  wis- 
dom and  executive  ability. 

Gofle  and  WhaUc}',  commonlj'  known  as  the  regicides, 
ftom  their  participation  in  the  execution  of  Charles  the 
First,  found  a  retreat  and  an  asylum  in  '^ew  Haven.  On 
the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second,  they  were  compelled 
to  flee  the  country.  The}'  came  to  Boston  Jul}'  27, 1660, 
firsthand  resided  for  some  time  openly  in  Cambridge. 
Their ^tuation  there  becoming  too  exposed,  they  fled  to 
New  Ilkven  March  7,  1661,  and  were  concealed  for 
awhile  in  ffllr.  Davenport's  house.  A  ro^-al  proclamation 
was  issued  for  their  arrest.  The/ were  sought  for  b}' 
ofldcers  in  New  Haven,  but  could  not  be  found.  Fearing 
lest  they  should  bring  trouble  upon  their  IViend,  Mr. 
Davenport,  and  others,  the}'  offered  to  surrender  them- 
selves to  Lieut.-Gov.  Leete.  He  was  in  no  haste,  how- 
ever, to  arrest  them.  After  showing  themselves  openly 
in  the  streets  of  New  Haven,  so  as  to  clear  their  friends 
fh)m  any  complicity  with  their  concealment,  they  fled  to 
a  cave  near  the  summit  of  West  Rock,  known  now  as 
Judges*  Cave,  where  they  remained  for  awhile.  They 
occupied  another  place  near  by,  called  the  Lodge.  They 
left  New  Haven  and  went  (August  19)  to  Milford,  and 
in  1664  to  Hadley,  where  they  remained  until  they  died. 
It  is  believed  that  their  bodies  were  brought  to  New 
Haven  and  buried  by  Dixwell,  their  companion  in  exile. 

John  Dixwell,  the  other  regicide,  came  to  New  Haven 
in  1672  under  the  name  of  James  Davids.  He  lived  here 
in  quiet  security  for  17  years.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
he  became  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Pierpont,  the  minister. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  strange  and  wonderful  friendship 
between  them.  At  his  death  he  revealed  his  tme 
character,  and  requested  that  a  plain  stone  should  mark 
his  grave,  with  the  initials  J.  D.,  JSsq.,  inscribed  on  it. 
This  was  done  as  lie  wished. 


Three  avenues  hi  the  north-western  part  of  the  city 
perpetuate  the  names  and  memor}'  of  the  regicides. 

Yale  College. — ^This  college  was  founded  in  1700,  and, 
traditionally,  on  this  wise :  ten  eminent  clerg}Tnen,  roused 
to  the  importance  of  providing  some  means  for  a  more 
liberal  and  thorough  education  for  their  sons,  and  others 
who  were  to  become  leadere  in  chui-ch  and  state,  met  at 
New  Haven  to  consult  concerning  a  collegiate  school. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  in  Branford,  these  men  brought 
forty  folio  volumes,  and  laid  them  down  on  a  table  with 
these  words :  ''I  give  these  books  for  the  founding  of  a 
college  in  this  Colony."  This  body  of  men,  acting  for  tho 
churches  and  ministry  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  by 
this  act  founded  the  institution  now  known  as  Yale 
College. 

In  October  of  the  following  year,  a  charter  was  ob- 
tained from  the  legislature.  In  November,  the  trustees 
met  for  the  first  time  in  Saybrook,  and  passed  this  order : 
"  that  there  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  erected  and  founded 
a  collegiate  school,  wherein  shall  be  taught  the  liberal 
arts  and  languages,  in  such  place  or  places  in  Connecti- 
cut as  the  said  trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  see  cause 
to  order." 

Why  foimd  another  college  so  near  Harvard?  It  has 
been  affirmed  that  a  distrust  of  the  theological  soundness 
of  this  college  was  the  real  root-cause  of  the  founding  of 
Yale.  But  when  you  recall  that  the  number  of  the  Con- 
necticut colonists  was  now  20,000,  and  also  that  the 
territor}^  was  an  almost  unbroken  wildemess,  the  distance 
to  Cambridge,  and  inconvenience  and  expense  of  travel 
were  so  serious,  you  will  find  the  real  reasons  which  moved 
these  good  men  to  found  a  college  in  their  own  Colony. 
This,  and  not  bigotr}',  is  the  seed-thought  of  this  noble 
university.  The  plan  differed  in  some  very  essential  par- 
ticulars fh)m  that  of  Harvard.  It  was  more  imique  and 
original,  having  less  of  the  European  type.  It  was  more 
indigenous,  and  more  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  It  was  homogeneous,  ha^'ing  all  its  board  min- 
isters ;  though  tills  last  is  a  doubtful  advantage,  and 
gave  rise  to  (lisaffection  in  later  years. 

After  a  protracted  and  somewhat  heated  controversy, 
the  new  college  was  finally  located  in  New  Haven  in 
1717. 

In  1718,  came  the  great  benefaction  of  Grov.  Elihu 
Yale,  a  donation  of  books  and  other  goods  to  the  amount 
of  £800.  As  a  compliment  to  him  the  new  building, 
recently  erected,  was  named  for  him.  This  name  passed 
by  degrees  from  the  building  to  the  whole  institution 
in  1745.  The  college  passed  through  colonial  times 
with  various  and  alternating  success.  It  came  near 
extinction,  however,  during  the  Revolution.     Its  students 
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and  officers  were  dispersed,  and  its  functions,  in  a  meas- 
ure, suspended.  The  irregularities  of  tlie  times,  financial 
embarrassment,  difficulties  of  subsistence,  and  the  actual 
occupation,  at  one  time,  of  New  Haven  by  English 
troops,  reduced  the  college  to  the  lowest  point. 

In  1792  a  change  took  place 
in  the  charter,  which  gave  it  a 
new  lease  of  life,  and  brought 
it  more  closely  into  sjmpathy 
with  the  popular  heart.*  Its 
prosperity   was  now  assured. 

Great  changes  have  trans- 
pired in  college  customs  since 
those  earl}'  Pi*ovincial  days. 
It  was  a  no  xmcommon  thing 
for  derelict  youths  then  to 
have  their  ears  soundly  boxed 
iu  the  presence  of  the  faculty 
and  students.  The  formal  it}' 
and  respect  at  that  time  de- 
manded on  the  part  of  presi- 
dent and  facult}',  appear  to  us 
almost  ludicrous.  The  freshmen  in  those  earlier  times, 
held  an  almost  menial  position,  being  mere  errand-bo^'s 
for  the  upper  classes.  With  the  incoming  of  more  demo- 
cratic ideas,  however,  these  Old  Countiy  notions  and  cus- 
toms have  long  since  naturally  and  happily  disappeared. 

From    these    small  ^ —   - — ^ 

and    adverse    begin-        /^ 
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instnictcd  and  governed  the  infant  collegiate  school,  with 
genei-al  acceptance,  from  1701  until  1707. 

The  subsequent  presidents  of  Yale  have  been,  Rev. 
Timothy  Cutter,  S.  T.  D.,  chosen  1719;  Rev.  Elisha 
Williams,  172G ;  Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  1739  ;  Rev.  Naph- 

thali  Daggett,  S.  T.  D.,  17GG  ; 
Rev.  Ezra  StUes,  S.  T.  D., 
LL.D.,  1777;  ^«v.  Timothy 
Dwight,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  1795  ; 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  1822;  Rev.  Theodore 
D.  Woolsey,  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
184G  ;  Rev.  Noah  Porter, 
D.D.,  LL.D,  1871. 

Presidents  Stiles  and  Clap 
were  men  of  exceptionally 
great  learning  ;  while  Dr. 
Dwight,  a  grandson  of  Jona- 
than Edwards,  was  one  whoso 
powers  as  a  thinker,  gifts  as 
a  poet,  and  eloquence  as  a 
preacher,  were  surpassed  onl}^ 
b}'  the  fervor  of  his  piety  and  the  urbanity  of  his  con- 
versation and  manners. 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  presidential  chair. 
Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in  Farm- 
ington  Dec.  14,  1811,  and  is  considered  to  bo  one  of 

the  ablest  of  Ameri- 
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has  grown  to  its  pres- 
ent commanding  po- 
sition. Its  power  in 
every  department,  in 
church  and  state,  sci- 
ence and  art,  in  liter- 
ature and  philosoph}', 
has  been  wide  and 
beneficent.  Its  gi-ad- 
uates  are  everywhere. 
They  nobly  sustain 
and  fulfil  her  proud 
yet  modest  motto  — 
''  Lux  €t  Veritas  " 

The  first  president,  or  rector,  of  Yale  College  was 
Abraham  Pierson,  son  of  Rev.  Mr.  Pierson,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  and  first  minister  of  Branford.  He  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  in  1GG8.  Ho  was  a  good 
student,  an   able   divine,  a  wise,  judicious   man.      He 

*  This  change  consisted  in  the  admission  of  laymen  as  members  of 
the  corporation. 
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can  metaph3-sicians. 
Besides  the  presi- 
dents there  have  been 
professors  of  world- 
wide fame  and  splen- 
did and  varied  acqui- 
sitions ;  Dana,  Fitch, 
Goodrich,  Marsh,  Sil- 
liman,  Packard,  Ilad- 
le}',  and  many  others, 
have  adorned  their 
departments,  and  ad- 
ded to  the  power  and 
fame  of  the  college. 
Man)'  of  its  graduates 
have  filled  the  highest 
oflftces  of  trust  and  honor.  No  institution  has  exerted 
a  wider  and  morc  positive  influence  upon  the  culture  and 
political  character  of  the  countr}'. 

The  buildings  are  man}',  and  some  of  them  of  great 
excellence.  Battell  Chapel  is  new  and  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  design,  materials  and  solid  elegance,  in  the 
land,  for  that  purpose.     The  Art  School  building,  on  the 
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south-west  comer  of  College  Square,  is  one  of  consider- 
able pretension  and  is  admirable  for  its  purpose.  The 
Peabody  Museum,  named  in  honor  of  George  Peabody 
of  London,  its  most  liberal  benefactor,  one  wing  of 
which  is  completed,  stands  on  the  comer  of  High  and 
Elm  streets,  just  across  the  street  from  the  College 
Square.  It  is  now  an  imposing  building.  When  finished 
it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  museums  in  the  world.  The 
various  cabinets  and  specimens  are  among  the  best,  as 
far  as  they  go. 

The  East  and  West  Divinity  halls,  with  Marquand 
Chapel  between  them,  a  gem  in  its  line,  the  gift  of  the 
gentleman  whose  name  it  bears,  are  substantial  and  ele- 
gant buildings,  affording  fine  accommodations  for  this 
department  of  the  university.  The  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  an  institution  of  great 
merit  and  thoroughness,  found-^ 
ed  by  Joseph  Sheffield,  Esq., 
constitutes  another  department 
of  the  universitj',  and  has  sub- 
stantial and  commodious  build- 
ings at  some  distance  from  the 
College  Campus,  on  the  home- 
stead of  Mr.  Sheffield.  The 
departments  of  law  and  medi- 
cine have  accommodations  in 
other  sections  of  the  city. 

Towns. 

New  Haven,  the  chief  scut 
of  the  New  Haven  jurisdic- 
tion, is  situated  on  a  plain 
lying  between  two  ranges  of  hills,  on  the  east  and  on 
the  west,  and  is  limited,  partly,  on  tlie  northern  side, 
by  two  mountains,  called  iiast  and  West  rocks,  which 
terminate  abruptly  at  this  point  and  form  a  marked 
feature  of  the  scener}-.  It  is  at  the  head  of  a  shallow 
harbor,  between  West  and  Mill  rivers,  including  also  the 
neck  between  Mill  River  and  the  Quinnipiac,  where  a 
part  of  the  town  called  Fair  Haven  is  situated. 

The  town  was  originally  laid  out  in  nine  squares. 
The  central  one  is  open  and  is  styled  the  Green,  the 
upper  half  of  which  is  a  beautiful  slope,  and  was  form- 
erly a  buiying-ground ;  but,  in  1831,  the  monuments 
were  removed  and  the  ground  levelled.  The  lower,  or 
level  half,  is  surrounded  b}'  stately  elms.  It  is  divided 
in  the  centre  by  Temple  Street,  on  which  the  churches 
are  situated.  Magnificent  elms  on  either  side  of  this 
broad  street  form  a  perfect  arch,  and  make  it  one  of  the 
grandest  in  the  worJd.  There  are  three  churches  and  the 
Old  State  House  on  the  Giiee^      Altogether  it  is  one  of 
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the  finest  spots  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  The 
original  squares,  which  cluster  about  the  central  square 
or  Green,  are  divided  each  into  four  squares  by  streets 
running  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  ftom  north- 
east to  south-west.  The  same  general  features  have 
been  measurably  preserved  in  the  extension  of  the 
modern  city. 

The  cit}'  and  town  have  distinct  organizations  and 
separate  officers,  a  feature  which  has  come  down  from 
colonial  times,  a  sort  of  two-headed  concern,  not  at  all 
satisfactor}'  or  equitable  in  its  representation  in  the  legis- 
lature. The  administration  of  justice  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  city  court,  while  other  couits,  both  of  the  State  and 
the  United  States,  hold  sessions  in  the  city. 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  schools  of  a  high  order. 
Many  of  the  school-houses  are 
commodious  and  elegant.  The 
Ilillhouse  High  School  is  one 
of  great  excellence.  There 
are  various  private  schools, 
which,  together  with  Hopkins 
Grammar  School,  the  oldest  in 
the  State,  and  Yale  College, 
in  its  various  departments, 
fumish  the  highest  educational 
advantages. 

New  Haven  is  a  port  of  en- 
try, and  has  considerable  coast- 
wise and  some  foreign  com- 
merce. Manufactures  are  the 
principal  source  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  carriages,  guns, 
builders*  hardware,  rubber-goods,  articles  from  iron, 
clocks,  &c.,  are  made. 

There  are  many  fine  public  buildings.  Among  these 
arc  several  church  edifices,  college  and  seminar}'  build- 
ings, an  elegant  city  hall  and  court-house,  a  commodi- 
ous and  well-managed  State  hospital,  insurance  building, 
music  hall  and  opera  house.  There  are  forty  churches 
of  all  denominations. 

Many  fine  streets  and  b^ndsome  residences  adorn  the 
city.  Hillhouse  Avenue,  Whitney  Avenue,  Prospect, 
Orange  and  Chapel  streets  are  among  the  finest.  The 
new,  or  lower  Green,  is  a  gem  of  beauty,  surrounded 
with  elegant  housos.  The  u)kL  cemeter)',  on  Grove 
Street,  contains  the  ashes  of  Eaton,  Clap,  Stiles,  Hum- 
phreys, Dwight,  Eli  Whitney,  and  many  others  of  world- 
wide and  national  fame.  Evergreen  Cemeter}',  on  the 
banks  of  the  West  River,  is  one  of  more  modem  preten- 
sion, and  is  an  ornament  and  honor  to  the  city. 
Four  daily  papers,  and  nearly  or  quite  as  many  weekly, 
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keep  the  people  well-posted  on  current  events.  There  arc 
also  several  college  papers  as  well  as  ponderous  quarter- 
lies. 

New  Haven  is  the  largest  city  in  the  State,  and  the  third 
in  New  England.  Few  cities  in  location,  in  historical 
interest,  in  educational  institutions,  in  wealth,  beaut}'  and 
culture  surpass  it. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  residents  here  is  Leonard 
Bacon,  D.  D.,  for  50  years  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
and  now  professor  in  the  theological  department  of  Yale 
College,  a  man  of  great  culture,  an  able  preacher,  a  fine 
debater,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  the  colonial  and  eccle- 
siastical history  of  New  England .  Ex-Governors  English 
and  Ingersol,  also  have  their  homes  here.  Mr.  Sheffield, 
the  founder  of  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  is  among  the 
most  honored  citizens. 

Waterbury  was  viewed  by  a  colon}'  from  Farmington 
with  reference  to  a  settlement  in  1673.  Aug.  21,  1674, 
land  was  purchased,  on  both  sides  of  the  Naugatuck,  of  the 
Indians  '•  for  £39,  and  divers  other  good  causes."  King 
Philip's  war  put  a  check  upon  its  immediate  settlement ; 
but  after  peace  was  established  the  settlers  returned  to 
their  purchase  and  commenced  work  in  earnest.  In 
1684,  they  made  a  new  purchase  of  land  from  the  Indians, 
making  in  all  a  territory'  18  miles  in  length  and  10  miles 
in  width,  containing  the  present  towns  of  Watcrbur}', 
Watertown  and  Plymouth,  together  with  most  of  Middle- 
bury,  half  of  Wolcott,  and  a  small  part  of  Oxford  and 
Prospect.  This  large,  fine  territor}' was  gravely  reported 
to  the  General  Assembl}'  "  as  capable  of  supporting  80 
families."  One  wonders  at  the  size  of  the  families  of 
those  days,  since  the  same  territory  now  supports  20,000 
persons,  or  more,  and  is  not  half  occupied. 

The  original  town  was  located  on  an  eminence  on  the 
western  banks  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  from  the  present 
location  of  the  city. 

For  ten  years  the  settlers  were  without  a  minister  and 
the  regular  ordinances  of  religion.  In  1689,  Jeremiah 
Peck  was  settled  among  them,  and  remained  until  his 
death  in  1699.  Their  first  house  of  worship  had  no  glass 
until  1716,  a  dark  place  in  which  to  preach  a  gospel  of 
light  and  life. 

Waterbuiy  is  located  on  the  Naugatuck  (which  runs 
its  entire  length)  and  the  Mad  rivers,  both  of  which  fur- 
nish fine  water-power.  Hills  rise  on  either  side,  forming 
an  amphitheatre,  in  which  the  present  city  is  mainly- 
located,  although  many  fine  residences  are  creeping  up 
the  slopes  of  the  hills.  It  has  extensive  and  widely 
celebrated  manufactories,  with  a  capital  of  more  than 
$6,000,000,  seven  churches,  some  of  them  among  the 
finest  in  the  State,  two  national  banks,  besides  other 


banking  institutions,  a  fine  city  hall,  a  hall  for  public 
amusements  that  seats  1,400  people,  and  is  altogether 
one  of  the  thriftiest  and  most  energetic  communities  in 
the  State.  The  Bronson  Library  contains  18,000  volumes, 
the  gift  of  Cyrus  Bronson  of  New  York.  The  water- 
works are  among  the  best  in  New  England.  It  has 
a  handsome  park  and  fine  cemetery.  There  are  also 
several  schools  of  considerable  note  located  here.  St. 
Margaret's  Diocesan  School  for  young  ladies,  the  Acad- 
emy of  Notre  Dame  (Convent  School) ,  and  Waterbury 
English  and  Classical  School  for  boys.  It  has  one  daily 
and  two  weekly  newspapers.  To  such  a  goodly  city,  the 
fifth  in  the  State,  has  the  wilderness  settlement  grown. 

Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  of  such  wide  fame  and 
remarkable  powers,  was  a  native  of  this  town.  He  began 
life  as  a  farmer's  boy.  At  the  age  of  15  he  commenced 
his  studies  in  Woodbur}\  He  entered  Yale  College  at 
the  age  of  16,  and  graduated  in  1741.  After  graduating 
he  went  immediately  to  Northampton,  Mass. ,  where  he 
studied  theology  with  Jonathan  Edwards.  After  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  in  1642,  he  remained  still  at  Northamp- 
ton, pursuing  his  studies  and  occasional!}''  preaching. 
He  was  settled  in  several  small  towns  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  In  April,  1770,  he  went  to  Newport, 
R.  I.,  where  he  remained  until  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
interrupted  his  labors.  In  December,  1776,  when  the 
British  took  possession  of  Newport,  he  retired  to  Great 
Barrington.  In  1780,  he  returned  to  Newport,  only  to 
find  his  old  church  and  congregation  too  much  diminished 
to  provide  for  his  support.  He,  however,  continued  to 
preach  for  them  for  what  they  could  collect  by  a  weekly 
contribution  and  the  aid  of  generous  friends,  until  he 
died,  Dec.  20,  1803.  Few  men  more  influenced  the  re- 
ligious thinking  of  his  age.  His  writings  were  numerous, 
bold  and  forcible.  He  was  author  of  a  system  of  divinity, 
that  bears  his  name  and  perpetuates  his  memory. 

Lemuel  Hopkins,  M.  D.,  was  also  another  of  Water- 
burl's  great  sons.  He  was  as  renowned  in  medicine  as 
Samuel  in  divinitj\  He  was  founder  of  the  Connecticut 
Medical  Societ}^  and  also  the  author  of  several  poems  of 
considerable  note. 

Guilford  was  one  of  the  colonies  constituting  the  New 
Haven  jurisdiction.  The  first  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1639,  the  next  year  after  New  Haven.  The  first  set- 
tlers were  Mr.  Henry  Whitcfield,  and  several  members 
of  his  church  and  congregation  in  England,  to  the 
number  of  about  40  persons.  They  were  drawn  to  this 
spot  from  the  resemblance  it  bore  to  the  homes  they  left 
behind  them  in  England.  They  secured  the  land  by 
peaceful  purchase  from  the  Indians.  As  a  place  for  the 
security  of  all,  a  stone  house  was  built,  and  is  now  stand- 
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ing,  probably  the  oldest  house  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  marriage  in  this  town  was  solemnized  in  this  build- 
ing. The  sumptuous  marriage-feast  consisted  of  pork 
and  peas.  The  government  was  at  first  administered  b}^ 
four  leading  planters.  When  a  Congregational  church 
was  formed  in  1643,  all  power  and  authority  were  formally 
passed  over  to  it,  and  the  church,  as  in  so  many  New 
England  towns,  became  the  nucleus  and  germ  of  the 
town.  The  government  was  in  nearly  all  respects  similar 
to  New  Haven,  church-members  alone  being  freemen  and 
allowed  to  vote. 

Guilford  is  situated  15  miles  east  of  New  Haven,  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  Shore  Line  Railroad. 
Farming  and  fishing  are  the  principal  pursuits.  There 
are  five  churches  and  a  fine  stone  school-house.  Sachem's 
Head,  a  picturesque  point  of  land 
reaching  out  into  the  Sound,  is  a 
favorite  summer  resort,  as  are  many 
other  places  in  this  noble  old  town. 
Off  the  coast  is  Leete's  Island, 
named  from  Gov.  Leete,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  colonial 
I  times,  and  the  first  governor  of 
Connecticut.  Ilis  house  on  this 
island  was  set  on  fire  during  the 
Revolution.  This  place  was  also 
the  home  of  the  famous  Chittenden 
family. 

Derby  is  situated  9  miles  north- 
west of  New  Haven,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Naugatuck  and  Housa- 
tonic  rivers.  About  the  year  1653, 
Lieut.-Gov.  Good^-eare  and  others  of  New  Haven  pur- 
chased the  land,  and  the  year  ensuing,  some  few  settle- 
ments were  made. 

It  was  incorporated  in  1675,  and  the  name  changed 
from  Paugassett  into  Derby.  Derby  Landing  is  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Hou  satonic  River.  Humphre}' s- 
ville,  four  miles  above  Dcrbj-  Landing,  is  famous  as  the 
home  of  Gen.  David  Humphreys,  who  established  here  a 
large  woollen-factory,  one  of  the  first  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Gen.  Washington,  one 
of  his  aids,  ambassador  to  France  under  Jefferson,  and 
afterwards  to  the  court  of  Portugal.  The  modem  town- 
ship is  divided  into  Derby  Village,  Birmingham  and 
Ansonia,  named  from  Hon.  Anson  G.  Phelps,  of  Phelps, 
Dodge  &  Co.,  who  have  largo  iron- works  here. 

North  Haven,  on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  Hartford  R.  R., 
was  formerly  a  part  of  New  Haven.  It  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  Quinnipiac  River.  The  g*ardens  of  North  Haven 
are  celebrated  for  early  vegetables  and  fine  small-fruits. 
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The  extensive  salt-meadows  produce  immense  quantities 
of  grass. 

The  first  settler  of  North  Haven  is  believed  to  have 
been  William  Bradle}',  who  had  been  an  officer  in  Crom- 
well's anny.  He  lived  here  soon  after  1660,  on  land 
owned  by  Gov.  Eaton.  The  settlement  was  slow,  and 
for  nearl}-  forty  years  the  people  attended  church  and 
buried  their  dead  at  New  Haven,  The  women  usually 
went  on  foot,  attended  two  long  ser^'ices,  and  returned, 
model  pedestrians  as  well  as  model  Christians.  The 
Indians  were  numerous,  but  harmless,  serN^ng  onl}'  to 
frighten  women  and  children,  never  to  injure  them. 
The  fine  fishing  and  hunting  grounds  about  the  rivers 
drew  them  into  this  region.  They  swarmed  at  times 
along  these  streams,  holding  their  "  powwows,"  much  to 
the  terror  and  disgust  of  the  people. 
North  Haven  is  the  birthplace  of 
Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  Connecticut's  great 
men,  and  for  more  than  half  a 
\  century,  the  home  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Trumbull,  the  historian  of  Connec- 
ticut. He  was  born  in  Hebron  in 
1735  ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1757  ; 
settled  in  North  Haven  in  1760, 
where  he  remained  nearly  60  3'ear8. 
He  wrote  4,000  sermons,  published 
able  essa3's  on  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  wrote  a  history  of 
Connecticut,  and  also  of  the  United 
States.  He  received  high  honors 
from  his  cUma  mater^  and  was 
widely  known  and  esteemed  as  an  able  divine  and  accu- 
rate historian. 

MiLFORD  was  one  of  the  settlements  of  the  original 
New  Haven  Colony.  The  purchase  of  land  was  made 
from  the  Indians  about  the  same  time  as  those  of  New 
Haven,  and  settled  in  1639.* 

The  original  settlers  were  from  the  counties  of  Essex 
and  York,  and  came  over  with  Messrs.  Eaton  and 
Davenport's  company-,  and  remained  with  them  one  year 
before  making  a  permanent  settlement.  They  located 
themselves  on  either  side  of  Mill  River  and  West-end 
Brook,  for  convenience  of  themselves  and  cattle.  The 
town  was  named  Milford  in  commemoration  of  their 
native  town  in  England. 

♦  The  purchase  price  paid  for  the  land  was  six  coats,  ten  blankets, 
and  one  kettle,  together  with  a  namber  of  hoes,  knives,  hatchets  and 
glasses.  The  Indians,  however,  made  a  reservation  of  aboat  20  acres, 
which  was  subsequently  bought  in  1661,  for  six  coats,  two  blankets  and 
two  pairs  of  breeches. 
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A  court  of  five  judges  was  directed  to  set  out  a  meet- 
ing-house lot  in  such  manner  as  they  should  judge  most 
convenient  for  public  good.     The  site  was  the  one  occu- 
pied by  the  present  meeting-house  of  the  First  Society,- 
where  it  stood  until  1727. 

The  first  settlers  being  godly  men  and  women,  they 
formed  themselves  at  once  into  a  church,  according  to 
their  peculiar  views.  It  was  formed  in  New  Haven  on 
the  2d  of  August,  1639.  Peter  Pruden  was  the  first 
minister.  In  1741,  47  persons,  being  dissatisfied  with 
Mr.  Whittlesejr's  moderate  opinions,  declared  their  dis- 
sent from  the  established  church,  professing  themselves 
to  be  Presb;y'terians,  according  to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
They  were  stoutly  opposed  by  the  First  Church,  having, 
in  this  respect,  a  common  experience  with  all  new 
churches  in  both  the  River  and  Sound  colonies,  and  a 
protracted  and  bitter  opposition,  sometimes  persecution 
even,  followed.  They  were  not  invested  with  their  full 
legal  rights  for  19  years. 

In  1648  a  famous  battle  was  fought  near  the  town  be- 
tween the  Mohawk  and  Milford  Indians,  resulting  in  the 
utter  defeat  of  the  former.  In  all  the  wars  in  which  the 
county  has  been  engaged,  Milford  has  furnished  her  full 
quota  of  brave  men. 

There  is  a  quarry  of  beautiful  serpentine  marble  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  town.  The  harbor,  never  deep, 
has  been  gradually  filling  up  since  the  first  settlement. 
Milford  Island,  containing  ten  acres,  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Milfoi*d  Point,  at  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  town,  is  a  place  of  some  note, 
and  also  a  summer  resort. 

There  are  five  houses  of  worship,  three  Congregational, 
two  Episcopal.  The  first  church  was  organized  in  1727, 
under  Rev.  Jonathan  Merrick.  The  general  intelligence 
of  the  people  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  it  has  fur- 
nished more  young  men,  who  have  been  liberally  edu- 
cated, than  any  other  town  of  its  population  in  the  State. 

Wallingford  *  formerly  belonged  to  the  original  pur- 
chase made  by  Gov.  Eaton  and  John  Davenport,  in  1638. 
The  settlement  was  projected  in  1669,  and  called  New 

•  One  of  the  most  remarkable  tornadoes  ever  known  visited  Walling- 
ford Aag.  9,  1878.  A  large  nimiber  of  houses  were  canght  np  and 
whirled  fh)m  their  foundations,  and  crashed  into  fragments.  One 
church  was  demolished,  the  upper  story  torn  from  the  fine  new  high 
school  house,  and  large  trees  wore  twisted  and  uprooted  along  the  track 
of  the  whirlwind.  ScTcral  persons  were  killed,  others  maimed  for  life, 
and  much  property  destroyed.  The  scars  of  the  terrible  tornado  still  re- 
main. It  will  not  soon  pass  fh>m  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  its 
power  or  looked  upon  its  desolation.  It  awakened  much  interest  in 
scientific  circles,  and  a  carefhl  study  of  this  strange  and  unusual  phe- 
nomenon. 

t  Beacon  Mountahi  lies  within  the  limits  of  this  township,  and  pre- 
sents fine  picturesque  and  geological  features. 


Haven  Village.  The  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Street.  The  houses  were  fortified  during  King  Philip's 
war,  and  much  anxiety  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  people. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Quinnipiac  River,  and  lies  on  the 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  Hartford  Railroad,  12  miles  from  New 
Haven.  It  contains  four  churches,  fine  schools,  one 
hotel,  extensive  manufactories  of  britannia  and  silver 
ware,  one  newspaper,  one  boot-manufactory,  and  a  ma- 
chine shop. 

The  Wallingford  Community,  a  branch  of  Oneida 
Community,  was  founded  here  in  1850,  by  John  H. 
No^'es  and  Henry  Allen.  It  comprises  840  acres,  150 
of  which  is  covered  by  a  valuable  water-power  belonging 
to  the  Community.  Their  business  is  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, job-printing,  and  book-making  in  all  forms. 

Lyman  Hall,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  a  native  of  this  town.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1747,  and  first  studied  theology,  but  after- 
wards medicine.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Greorgia, 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  general  Congress  in  1775,  and 
afterwards  became  governor  of  Georgia. 

The  remaining  towns  of  New  Haven  County  are 
BETHANY,t  originally  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Wood- 
bridge,  and  famous  for  being  the  scene  of  the  celebrated 
Daj-ton  robbery,  committed  by  a  company  of  Tories  from 
Long  Island;  Branford,  which  owes  its  final  settle- 
ment to  a  religious  controviersy  and  dissension  at  Weth- 
ersfield,  beautifully  situated  on  Lake  Saltonstall,  and 
hence  much  frequented  as  a  place  of  summer  resort  J  ; 
Cheshire,  originally  a  part  of  Wallingford  §  ;  East 
Haven,  incorporated  and  taken  from  New  Haven  in 
1735,  and  noted  as  being  a  favorite  place  of  resort  of 
the  Indians,  as  also  on  account  of  the  first  iron-works 
in  Connecticut  having  been  established  here  in  1655 ; 
Hampden,!  also  originally  a  part  of  New  Haven,  em- 
bracing several  manufacturing  villages,  among  them  Whit- 
ney sville,  so  named  from  Hon.  Eli  Whitne}',  the  inventor 
of  the  cotton-gin ;  Madison,  formerly  a  part  of  Guilford, 
and  sharing  in  all  the  colonial  glory  of  that  old  town — a 
favorite  summer  resort ;  M£RiDEN,ir  a  thrifty,  enterprising, 

t  Off  the  coast  is  a  fine  cluster  of  islands  in  the.  Sound  called  Thim- 
ble Islands,  among  which  is  Money  Island,  where  Capt  Kidd  is  said  to 
have  concealed  large  sums  of  money. 

In  this  ioyra  also  was  once  the  home  of  Montowise,  an  early  Indian 
chief.    The  place  is  the  summer  residence  of  several  wealthy  gentlemen. 

§  A  religious  society,  with  Rev.  Samuel  Hale  as  pastor,  was  formed 
in  1724.  This  town  is  the  seat  of  an  Episcopal  academy,  founded  in 
1801. 

II  Mount  Carmel,  one  of  the  most  elevated  eminences  in  the  State,  is 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  and  is  visible  for  out  on  the  Sound. 

f  The  famous  regicides,  Goflfe  and  WhaUey,  are  said  to  have  stopped 
in  their  wanderings  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  west  of  the  churches, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Pilgrim's  Harbor,  —  a  name  it  still  bears. 
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manufacturing  town, — a  city  of  ten  churches,  and  well 
known,  especially  for  its  extensive  manufactures  of  silver 
and  plated  ware ;  Middleburt,  in  which  town  is  Break- 
Neck  Hill,  on  whose  summit  the  army  of  Gen.  Lafayette, 
while  on  their  way  to  the  Hudson,. is  said  to  have  en- 
camped ;  North  Branford,  and  Orange  (so  called  for 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  King  of  England) ,  noted  as 
the  place  where  the  British  landed  when  they  invaded 


New  Haven  in  1779;  Orford,  famous  for  its  mineral 
spring,  called  the  Pool,  whose  waters  are  said  to  heal 
salt-rheura  and  other  kindrcd  complaints,  and  which  are 
reported,  moreover,  never  to  freeze,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather,  nor  ever  to  fail  in  times  of  the  severest  drought ; 
SouTHBURY ;  WooDBRiDGE,*  named  for  the  first  minister, 
Benj.  Woodbridge,  settled  here  in  1742 ;  Prospect,  and 

WOLCOTT. 


NEW    LONDOI^    COUNTY. 


BY  ASHBEL  WOODWARD,   M.  D. 


New  London  County,  as  originally  constituted  by  the 
Gfeneral  Court  in  1666,  embraced  territory  extending 
from  Pawkatuck  River  on  the  east,  to  the  western  bounds 
of  Homonascet  Plantation  on  the  west,  and  from  the 
interior  settlements  on  the  north,  to  Long  Island  Sound 
on  the  south.  (Col.  Rec.  11,,  p.  34.)  As  now  con- 
stituted. New  London  County  is  bounded  north  by  Tol- 
land and  Windham  counties,  on  the  east  by  Windham 
County  and  Rhode  Island,  on  the  south  by  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  by  the  Connecticut  River  and  Middlesex 
County  on  the  west.  Its  average  length  from  east  to 
west  is  26  miles,  and  it  has  a  medium  breadth  of  20  miles. 

The  face  of  the  county  is  diversified  by  hill  and  dale, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  streams  of  water.  The  soil  is 
of  varied  fertility,  but  generally  adapted  to  grazing  and 
fruitgrowing,  and  moderately  to  general  agriculture. 
Its  navigable  waters  are  extensive,  and  unsurpassed,  for 
maritime  purposes,  by  those  of  any  section  of  equal 
extent  upon  the  coast. 

Notwithstanding  these  natural  advantages  which  ren- 
dered it  an  inviting  locality  for  the  early  English  settlers 
to  improve,  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  century  elapsed 
after  the  planting  of  a  Colony  at  Plymouth,  before  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  emigrants  to  settle  upon  any 
portion  of  this  domain.  A  principal  cause  of  this  delay 
was  doubtless  the  fact  that  the  territory  was  pre-occupied 
by  the  Pequots,t  a  tribe  of  Indians  belonging  to  the 
wide-spread  Algonquin  race.     This  powerful  tribe  of 

♦  The  regicides,  Qoffe  and  Wliallej,  were  concealed  in  several  places 
in  Woodbridge,  the  most  famoos  of  which  is  called  the  Lodge,  or 
Hatchet  Arbor,  near  an  eiJ^°^"^  ^bicb  ^v'erlooks  New  Haven  harbor, 
where  they  were  concealed  ^''  ^^^bslx  tiMCftc^thB, 

t  The  Peqnot  fjw  jj^^/iai/T'  an  jjjj^gi    tribe,  dwelling  east  of  the 


savages  had,  by  their  cruelty,  become  the  dread  of  the 
whites,  far  and  near.  It  had,  in  fact,  grown  into  a  settled 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  that  it  was  only  by 
their  complete  overthrow  that  eastern  Connecticut  could 
be  colonized.  This  tribe  inhabited  a  broad  extent  of 
territory,  but  their  central  seat  was  between  the  Thames 
and  Mystic  rivers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  present 
town  of  Groton.  Their  principal  hamlets  were  over- 
looked and  guarded  by  two  fortifications,  the  one  on 
Pequot  Hill,  and  the  other  on  Fort  Hill.  The  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  had  already'  failed  in  her  attempt  at  their 
subjugation.  At  this  juncture  a  company  of  90  men 
was  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartford,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Maj.  John  Mason,  to  chastise  and  sub- 
jugate the  offending  tribe.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Uncas,  the  Mohegan  chief,  and  friend  of  the  white  man, 
at  the  head  of  70  warriors.  After  a  circuitous  and  well- 
planned  march,  Capt,  Mason  reached  their  fortress  on 
Pequot  Hill  on  the  morning  of  June  5th,  1637,  undis- 
covered by  the  Indians  till  too  late  to  make  a  successful 
defence.  The  English  won  a  decisive  victory  over  their 
savage  foes.  Their  fort  was  destroyed,  their  dwellings 
consumed,  and  half  the  entire  nation  slain.  By  this 
single  contest,  in  the  overthrow  and  annihilation  of  the 
Pequot  nation,  the  fate  of  eastern  Connecticut  and  the 
adjoining  country  was  decided.  Unlike  what  till  then 
had  taken  place  elsewhere,  eastern  Connecticut  was 
obtained  by  conquest. 

Hadson,  in  the  Ticinity  of  Albany.  It  belonged  to  the  family  of  abo- 
rigines termed  Mohicans.  Either  by  the  might  of  the  Iroqaois,  or  per- 
haps to  secure  more  ample  hunting-grounds,  this  warlike  clan,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  migratory  movements,  finally  reached  the  seaboard,  and 
there  became  established. 
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New  London  County  was  the  arena  of  militar}-  events 
scarcely  less  exciting  during  the  Revolutionary  perio<l. 
On  the  6th  of  Sept.,  1781,  a  large  part  of  the  town  of 
New  London  was  laid  in  ashes  by  that  infamous  traitor, 
Benedict  Arnold.  The  British  troops  burnt  65  dwell- 
ings, containing  97  families,  31  stores,  18  shops,  20 
bams,  and  9  public  edifices,  including  the  court  house 
and  several  churches. 

Fort  Griswold,  on  Groton  Heights,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  surrendered  to  the  enemy.     The  valiant  Col. 
Ledyard  was,  after  the  surrender,  slain  with  his  own 
sword.    Seventy  offi- 
cers and  privates  were 
also  murdered. 

During  the  war  of 
1812,  the  southern 
portion  of  the  county 
was  again  menaced  by 
the  enem3\  At  this 
time  the  attack  was 
made  upon  Stoning- 
ton.  On  the  9th  of 
August,  1814,  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy,  in 
command  of  the  Brit- 
ish squadron,  ap- 
proached Stonington 
and  bombarded  the 
place  vigorously  for 
several  houra.  The 
attack  was  renewed 
each  day  till  the  12th, 
and  then,  as  all  their 
efforts  to  burn  the 
town  had  proved  abor- 
tive, the  enemy  with- 
drew. 

In  possession  of 
rare  maritime  advan- 
tages and  railroad 
facilities,  the  county 
of  New  London  has,  daring  the  past  half  century,  greatly 
prospered,  its  population  ha-sang  increased  from  35,943 
in  1820   to  66,570  in  1870. 

Towns. 
New  London,  as  originally  organized,  included  all  the 
territory  extending  four  miles  on  each  side  of  the  "  Mo- 
hegan  River,"  reaching  north  six  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  Indian  name  of  the  prospective  township  was 
Pequot.     (Col.  Rec.  I.,  192-3.)     A  settlement  was  com- 


CITY  HALL,  NORWICH. 


menced  here  in  1646.  The  place  was  then  known  as 
Nameaug.  In  March,  1648,  the  General  Court  recom- 
mended that  the  town  from  that  date  should  be  called 
New  London,  and  the  river  named  Thames.  (Col.  Rec. 
II.,  pp.  310,  313.)  New  London  was  constituted  a 
town  in  1649. 

The  names  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Rev.  Richard 
Blinman,  Samuel  Lathrop  and  Robert  Allen  were  prom- 
inent among  the  early  settlers. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Thames, 

three  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound*    It  is  four  miles 

_  -        __         ^  length  from  north 

to  south,  and  has  an 
average  breadth  of 
three-fourths  of  a 
mile.  New  London 
was  constituted  a  city 
in  1784.  By  the  act 
of  incorporation  the 
entire  township  is  in- 
cluded within  the  cit}^ 
limits.  New  London 
is  also  a  half-shire 
town  and  a  port  of 
entr}\  Owing  to  the 
uncvenness  of  the 
site,  the  cit}'  is,  for  the 
most  part,  irregularly 
laid  out.  Yet  it  con- 
tains many  handsome 
public  and  private 
structures.  Possess- 
ing as  it  does,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most 
capacious  harbors  on 
the  coast,  it  occupies 
a  prominent  rank 
among  the  commer- 
cial cities  of  New 
England. 

On  the  Groton  side 
of  the  harbor,  a  navy  yard  is  in  process  of  construction. 
The  site  is  most  eligible,  and,  if  the  project  receives 
proper  encouragement,  the  selection  of  the  location  will 
prove  to  have  been  most  judicious. 

The  maritime  surroundings  of  New  London  have  had 
a  marked  influence  in  developing  the  business  of  the 
place.  The  whale  and  seal  fisheries  have  at  times  con- 
stituted an  important  branch  of  conmierce. 

The  place  is  defended  by  Fort  Trumbull,  which  stands 
upon  the  west  side  of  the  Thames,  about  one  mile  below 
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the  city.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky  elevation,  which 
extends  eastward  into  the  river.  This  fort  is  manned  by 
U.  S.  soldiers. 

The  population  in  1870  reached  9,576. 

Rev.  Simon  Bradstreet,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Simon 
Brad  street,  long  time  a  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was 
bom  in  1638;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1660; 
began  to  preach  at  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1666  ;  was 
ordained  in  1670,  and  died  in  1683.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley,  and  is  best  known  as 
"Anne  Bradstreet,  the  poetess." 

Gen.  Jedediah  Huntington,  son  of  Gen.  Jabez  Hun- 
tington, was  bom  in  Norwich  in  1743,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1763,  on 
which  occasion  he  pro- 
nounced the  first  Eng- 
lish oration  delivered 
in  that  college  at  com- 
mencement. He  was 
colonel  of  a  Conti- 
nental regiment  at 
Cambridge  in  1775; 
and  in  Maj'^,  1777,  he 
was  commissioned  by 
Congress  as  a  briga- 
dier-general, which 
office  he  filled  during 
the  war  with  honor 
and  ability.  He  re- 
moved to  New  Lon- 
don in  1789,  on  re- 
ceiving from  President 
Washington  the  ap- 
pointment of  collector 
of  customs  for  that 
port,  an  office  which 
he  continued  to  hold 
for  26  years.  He 
died  Sept.  25,  1818.  His  first  wife.  Faith,  a  daughter 
of  the  senior  Gov.  Trumbull,  died  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  in 
1775,  while  be  was  on  his  way  to  join  the  army  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Richard  Law,  LL.  D.,  son  of  Gov.  Jonathan  Law, 
was  bom  at  Milford,  March  17, 1733  ;  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1751 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled  in  New 
London,  where  he  died  Jan.  26,  1806.  He  held  succes- 
sively the  offices  of  representative,  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, judge,  and  chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court, 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  and  mayor  of  New  London.  This  last  muni- 
cipal office  he  held  2^  jeaiTS. 


THB  ACADEMY,  NOBWICH- 


Rev.  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  son  of  Col.  Nathan,  and 
grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  was  bom  at  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  March  27,  1666,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1684,  and  was  ordained,  Nov.  25, 1691,  minister  at  New 
London,  where  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  sacred  office  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  till  elected 
governor  of  the  Colony  in  1708,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death  in  1724. 

John  Winthrop,  F.  R.  S.,  son  of  Gov.  Winthrop  of 
Massachusetts,  was  bom  in  Groton,  Eng.,  Feb.  12, 1605. 
His  fine  genius  was  improved  by  a  liberal  education  at 
the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin,  and  by  travel 
on  the  Continent.    He  first  came  to  New  England  in 

1631,  but  three  years 
later  returned  to  Eu- 
rope. While  there, 
he  was  empowered  by 
Lords  Say  and  Brook 
to  make  a  settlement 
upon  Connecticut  Riv- 
er, and  was  commis- 
sioned as  governor  of 
the  plantation.  On 
his  return  to  the  New 
World  in  1635,  he  did 
not  press  his  claim  to 
the  chief  magistracy, 
but  caused  a  fort  to 
be  built  at  Sa3'brook, 
and  otherwise  gave 
aid  to  the  settlers.  In 
1645,  acting  under  a 
commission  from  the 
General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, he  began 
the  infant  settlement 
at  Pequot,  now  New 
London,  and  the  next 
3'ear  removed  his  faraih'  thither. 

The  first  settlers  of  Stonington  in  1646  began  their 
plantation  under  the  direction  of  the  3'ounger  Winthrop. 
He  continued  to  reside  at  New  London,  and  was  identified 
with  the  public  affairs  of  the  town  until  elected  governor 
of  the  Colony  in  1657.  Subsequently  he  resided  in 
Hartford.  He  held  the  office  of  governor  of  Connecticut 
and  of  the  united  Colonies  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1676.  He  not  only  took  high  rank  as  a  magistrate,  but 
was  particularly  distinguished  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine. 

Fitz  John  Winthrop,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
March  14,  1639.     In  1689,  he  was,  with  the  rank  of 
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major-general,  commander  of  the  army  sent  to  operate 
against  Canada.  Subsequently  he  was  an  agent  of  the 
Colony  to  Great  Britain,  and  rendered  such  service  that 
the  legislature  presented  him  with  £500  sterling.  In 
1698  he  was  elected  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  was 
annually  re-elected  to  the  office  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
Nov.  27,   1717.     In  an  enfeebled  state  of  health,  he 


ST.  PATRICK'S  CUUBCU,  NO&WICU. 

visited  Boston  for  medical  aid,  and  died  while  there, 
greatly  lamented  by  the  people  of  Connecticut. 

Norwich. — ^The  domain  l}ang  between  the  Yantic  and 
Shetucket  rivers  was  hy  the  Indians  termed  "  Mohegan." 
In  May,  1659,  the  General  Court  authorized  the  planting 
of  a  colony  in  the  Mohegan  countr}',  and  in  the  next 
month,  Uncas  and  his  brother  "Wawequn,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  £70,  ceded  to  the  English  a  portion  of  their 
territory  nine  miles  square,  including  within  its  limits 
the  present  towns  of  Norwich,  Franklin,  Bozrah,  Lisbon 


and  Sprague,  with  portions  of  other  towns.  (Col.  Rec., 
I.,  p.  336.)  In  the  spring  of  1660,  85  proprietors, 
under  the  guidance  of  Maj.  John  Mason  and  Rev.  James 
Fitch,  removed  from  Saybrool^^  hither,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  locality  now  known  as  Norwich  Town. 
The  name  Norwich  was  given  to  the  settlement  in  1662, 
in  honor  of  Norwich  in  England.  In  the  old  Saxon  lan- 
guage it  signifies  North  Castle,  and  the 
towering  rocks  found  here  might  easily 
suggest  the  idea  of  battlements. 

The  township  has  an  average  length 
ftom  north  to  south  of  seven  miles,  and 
a  medium  breadth  of  three  miles.  The 
surface  is  diversified  b}'  hills  and  plains, 
which  give  to  the  place  a  picturesque 
appearance.  The  prevailing  soil  is  dark- 
colored  loam,  which  is  generally  fertile. 
Norwich  is  favored  with  excellent  water- 
privileges.  The  Shetucket  fr»m  the 
north-east,  and  the  Yantic  from  the 
north-west  (after  dashing  over  high 
rocks  at  Noi-wich  Falls,  and  rushing 
through  a  narrow,  winding  chasm  into 
the  cove  below),  unite,  and  in  I  heir 
union  become  the  Thames.  The  entire 
length  of  the  Thames,  thus  constituted, 
to  Long  Island  Sound,  is  14  miles. 

Norwich  Town  is  situated  about  two 
miles  above  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Thames.  This  place,  for  two-thirds  of  a 
century,  was  the  principal  centre  of  busi- 
ness in  the  town.  It  was  also  the  scat 
of  the  courts  till  comparatively  a  late 
date.  The  buildings,  though  not  modem 
in  style,  are  quite  respectable  in  appear- 
ance. The  location  had  good  natural 
advantages  for  the  planting  of  a  town  at 
that  date.  Norwich  City  was  incorpo- 
rated as  such  in  1784.  At  an  early  day 
it  was  known  as  Chelsea,  or  the  Landing, 
being  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Thames. 
Although  the  locality  possessed  rare  maritime  and  other 
advantages,  they  remained  unimproved  till  about  1726. 
At  first  it  required  great  labor  to  remove  the  rocks  and 
ledges,  and  reclaim  the  low,  swampy  grounds  before  eligi- 
ble sites  for  the  streets  and  for  their  buildings  could  be 
secured.  But  by  unremitting  eflfort  these  obstacles  have 
been  overcome,  and  now  a  pleasant,  romantic  city  crowns 
these  rugged  hillsides.  The  public  buildings  include  the 
court-house  and  jail,  the  free  academy,  and  several 
elegant  churches.    Almost  the  entire  distance  from  the 
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town  plot  to  the  city  is  studded  with  elegant  and  sub- 
stantial residences. 

The  vast  water-power  of  Norwich  has,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, been  brought  into  use.  The  Shetucket  has  been 
dammed  at  Greenville,  at  Taftville,  and  at  Occum,  and 
large  mills  have  been  erected  at  each  of  these  villages  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Greenville  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  its  mammoth  paper-mills.  The  waters  of 
the  Yantic  River  have  been  utilized  at  the 
Falls,  and  at  other  villages  higher  up  the 
stream. 

The  Yantic  Cemetery,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Yantic  River,  was  consecrated  in  1844. 
It  includes  an  extensive  area  of  ground, 
agreeably  diversified,  in  a  romantic  section, 
and  already  contains  many  elegant  and 
costly  monuments. 

The  ancient  Indian  cemetery  was  located 
at  the  head  of  the  cove.  It  contains  a  gran- 
ite obelisk  that  commemorates  the  name  of 
Uncas.  The  corner-stone  of  this  monument 
was  laid  by  President  Jackson  in  1833.  The 
histor}''  of  Norwich  from  its  first  settlement 
to  the  present  time  has  been  characterized 
by  steady  improvement.  The  population  of 
the  town  and  city  in  1870  was  16,653. 

Samuel  Huntington,  LL.  D.,  born  in 
Windham  in  1731,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  settled  in  Norwich,  where  he  soon  rose 
to  the  fix)nt  rank  in  his  profession.  In 
1775,  having  previously  held  the  oflflce  of 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  was  chosen 
a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and, 
on  the  4th  of  Jul}',  1776,  he  appended  his 
name  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
In  1779  he  was  chosen  president  of  Con- 
gress, and  was  re-elected  to  the  same  oflSce 
in  1780.  In  1783  he  was  re-elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  during  the  following  jear  he  was 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court. 
In  May,  1786,  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  State,  and 
was  annually  re-elected  until  his  death  in  1796. 

Gov.  Huntington,  though  not  a  graduate,  had  received 
honorar}'^  degrees  from  Dartmouth  and  Yale. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  "Whitaker,  D.  D.,  was  bom  in  1710, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1730,  and  was  installed  as  the 
first  minister  of  Chelsea,  in  Norwich,  in  1761.  As  Mr. 
Whitaker  was  a  man  of  fine  talents,  and  of  prepossess- 
ing appearance,  and  bad  also  manifested  a  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Mohegan  Jndiana^  he  was,  in  1766, 
selected  U>  accomp^nf  ^<^<^W^  jjj  Jji^  mission  to  England 


and  Scotland.  The  selection  proved  to  be  judicious,  for 
the  collections  from  this  source  amounted  to  more  than 
£10,000.  His  publications  were  quite  numerous,  consist- 
ing of  sermons,  tracts,  &c.  He  died  in  Virginia  in  1795. 
Rev.  James  Fitch  was  bom  at  Boking,  Eng.,  in  1622, 
and  came  to  New  England  in  1638.  He  was  for  seven 
yeai*s  in  Hartford  under  the  instruction  of  Messrs* 
Hooker  and  Stone.     In  1646  he  was  ordained  over  a 


PAUK  CHURCH,  NORWICH. 

church  at  Saybrook,  where  he  remained  until  1660,  when 
he  removed,  with  the  bulk  of  his  people,  to  Norwich,  and 
in  that  town  passed  the  remaining  active  days  of  his  life. 
When  the  infirmities  of  age  obliged  him  to  cease  from  his 
public  labors,  he  retired  to  the  home  of  his  children  in 
Lebanon,  where  he  died  Nov.  18,  1702.  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  language  spoken  by  the  Mohegan 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Norwich,  and  often 
preached  to  them  in  their  native  tongue.  For  his  second 
wife  he  married  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Maj.  John  Mason, 
b}'  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  one  daughter. 
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Benjamin  Huntington,  LL.  B.,  was  bom  in  Norwidi 
in  1736,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1761,  and,  being  admitted 
to  the  bar,  settled  in  his  native  town,  and  soon  rose  to 
eminence  in  his  profession.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  fVom  1780  to  1784,  and  from  1787 
to  1788,  and  a  representative  to  Congress  from  1789  to 
1791.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  from  1793 
to  1797.  On  the  incorporation  of  Norwich  City  in  1784, 
he  was  chosen  its  first  mayor,  in  which  oflOice  he  served 
until  1796.     He  died  in  1800. 

Maj.  John  Mason,  the  military  leader  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  was  bom  in  England 
about  the  year  1600,  and  was  bred  to  arras  in  the 
Netherlands  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  During  the  civil 
disturbances  in  England  in  Cromwell's  time,  Fairfax 
requested  him  to  join  his  standard,  and  assist  those  who 
were  contending  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but  he 
did  not  comply  with  the  request. 

Mason  arrived  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1630,  in  com- 
pany w^ith  the  Rev.  John  Wareham  and  others,  and  in 
1635,  he  removed  to  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  assisted  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  Colony.  The  history  of 
the  part  he  acted  in  the  Pequot  war  in  1637  is  given  in 
detail  elsewhere.  He  removed  from  Windsor  to  Saybrook 
in  1647,  and  from  thence  to  Norwich  in  1660,  where  he 
died  in  1672.  He  was  successively  commander-in-chief 
of  the  militia  of  Connecticut,  a  magistrate  from  1642  to 
1660,  and  deputy-go vemor  of  the  Colony  until  he  retired 
from  public  life  in  1670.  He  was  wise  and  prompt  in 
planning  and  energetic  in  executing  whatever  he  deemed 
best  for  the  general  good.  At  the  request  of  the  General 
Court,  he  di-cw  and  published  a  brief  history  of  the 
Pequot  war,  which  has  since  been  reprinted. 

Benedict  Amold  descended  from  an  honorable  Rhode 
Island  famil}-,  where  one  of  his  ancestors,  bearing  the 
same  name,  held  the  office  of  governor  for  15  years. 
Two  brothers  of  this  famil}', — ^Benedict  and  Oliver, — 
removed  from  Newport  to  Norwich  in  1730.  The  elder 
Benedict,  the  father  of  the  traitor,  soon  became  engaged 
in  business,  and  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Norwich, 
married  Mrs.  Hannah  King,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Lathrop.  Benedict  was  born  in  Norwich  Jan.  8,  1741. 
Earlj'  in  life  he  was  apprenticed  to  Dr.  Lathrop,  a  drag- 
gist  in  Norwich,  with  whom  h^  remained  during  his 
minority.  He  subsequently  embarked  in  the  same  busi- 
ness in  New  Haven,  and  while  there  became  captain 
of  a  company  of  militia.  After  the  battle  at  Lexington 
he  made  a  hasty  march  to  Cambridge  at  the  head  of  his 
company,  and  volunteered  his  services  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Committee  of  Safety.  With  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  Continental  army  he  joined  Ethan  Allen  and  assisted 


in  the  taking  of  Tioonderoga.  Having  been  wounded  at 
Quebec  and  at  Saratoga,  and  so  rendered  unfit  for  active 
field  service,  he  was  placed  in  command  at  Philadelphia, 
after  that  place  had  been  evacuated  by  Carleton,  in  1778. 
He  was  at  this  time  a  major-general  in  the  Continen- 
tal army.  While  in  Philadelphia,  Amold  married  the 
daughter  of  Judge  Shipi^en,  a  Tory.  At  his  own  earnest 
solicitation  he  was,  in  August,  1780,  appointed  by  Wash- 
ington to  the  command  of  West  Point.  His  eternally 
infamous  act  of  treachery  soon  followed.  Arnold  re- 
ceived from  the  British  government  the  stipulated  reward 
of  his  perfidy.  He  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
British  service,  which  rank  he  held  throughout  the  war. 
In  childhood  Arnold  was  quarrelsome,  untrathful  and 
disobedient ;  and  in  manhood  was  ambitious,  perfidious, 
dishonest  and  revengefhl.  He  died  in  disgrace  at  Glou- 
cester Place,  London,  in  June,  1801. 

Stonington. — "  Southerton,  or  Stonington,  was  for  a 
time  claimed  by  Massachusetts  by  virtue  of  assistance 
rendered  to  Connecticut  in  the  conquest  of  the  Pequots. 
And  fhrther,  this  place  was  supposed  to  be  included  in  a 
grant  to  them  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Council  for 
British  America,  Dec.  10,  1G43,  and  was  settled  by  per- 
sons* who  went  thither  under  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  in 
1646.  It  was  assigned  to  Connecticut  by  commission- 
ers of  the  United  Colonies  July  26,  1647.  This  order 
being  revoked,  the  settlers  at  Southerton  petitioned  to 
Massachusetts  that  they  might  be  a  township,  which 
was  granted  Oct.  25,  1658,  and  they  were  united 
with  Suffolk  County.  They  continued  to  sustain  this 
relation,  and  entered  into  a  voluntary  compact  on  the 
30th  of  June  to  govern  themselves  and  conduct  their 
own  affaii-s.  But  after  Connecticut  obtained  the  Royal 
Charter  in  1662,  the  town,  being  included  in  the  grant, 
was  re-annexed  to  Connecticut."  (Felt's  Statistics  of 
Towns  in  Massachusetts,  p.  24.) 

In  October,  1665,  the  General  Court  gave  to  the  set- 
tlement the  name  of  Mystic.  In  May,  1666,  the  name 
was  changed  to  Stonington.  The  Indian  name  was 
Pawcatuck. 

The  water-privileges  of  the  town,  including  the  Mystic 
Eiver  on  the  west,  and  the  Pawcatuck  on  the  east,  with 
the  several  intermediate  streams  known  as  Copp's  Brook, 
Stony  Brook  and  Anguilla  Brook,  are  of  great  value. 
All  these  streams  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Sound, 
thus  affording  excellent  manufacturing  and  maritime  privi- 
leges.   Add  to  these  natural  advantages  the  "  Point," 

*  The  principal  planters  were  Samuel  Cheescborough,  Capt.  Goorge 
Denison,  Thomas  Shaw,  Thomas  Stanton  and  Walter  Palmer.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  at  Weqaetequock  Cove,  two  miles  north-east 
of  Stonington. 
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with  its  harbor,  breakwater  and  railroad,  and  it  will 
be  made  clear  how  so  many  large  and  self-sustaining 
villages  have  grown  up  within  the  township.  These  are 
the  Borough,  on  Fisher's  Island  Sound,  which  was  incor- 
|x>rated  as  such  in  1801 ;  Mystic  Bridge,  Greenmanville 
and  Mystic  on  Mystic  River ;  and  Stillmanville  and  Paw- 
catuck  Bridge,  on  the  Pawcatuck  River.  These  have  in 
the  past  been  largely  dependent  upon  shipbuilding  and 
other  maritime  interests  for  theu*  prosperity,  and  have  in 
turn  been  efl3cient  nurseries  for  the  production  of  an 
able  body  of  seamen.  The  population  in  1870  was 
G,313. 

Capt.  Thomas  Miner,  bom  in  England  in  1608,  came 
to  New  England  in  1630,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
settlers  at  New  London,  being  associated  with  Winthrop, 
in  1647.  In  1653  he  removed  to  Stonington  and  made 
that  place  his  fhture  home.  He  was  for  a  long  period 
engaged  in  civil  affairs,  and  dming  King  Philip's  war 
rendered  efficient  service  as  a  military  leader.  He  died 
at  Stonington  Oct.  23,  1690. 

Thomas  Stanton,  "The  Indian  Interpreter,"  came  to 
this  country  in  1636,  and  with  almost  unparalleled 
facility,  acquired  the  mastery  of  the  dialects  spoken  by 
the  aborigines  in  New  England.  In  1638  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  interpreter  by  the  General  Court 
of  Connecticut.  He  also  received  the  appointment  of 
interpreter-general  from  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies.  His  X)eculiar  qualifications  as  an  interpreter 
rendered  his  services  quite  indispensable  throughout 
New  England.  He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Stonington.  His  long-established  residence  was  on  the 
Connecticut  side  of  the  Pawcatuck  River,  where  he  died 
in  1678. 

William  Cheeseborough,  the  first  permanent  settler 
of  Stonington,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Eng.,  in  1594. 
He  came  to  New  England  with  Gov.  Winthrop  and 
first  settled  in  Boston.  In  1649  he  settled  in  Ston- 
ington. He  held  the  office  of  first  selectman  of  that 
town  for  a  succession  of  years  till  his  death  in  1667. 

Capt.  George  Denison,  bom  in  1618,  came  to  New 
England  in  1631,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  John  Eliot, 
and  settled  first  in  Roxbur}',  Mass.  In  1651  he  became 
a  resident  of  New  London  and  there  remained  till  1654, 
when  he  removed  to  Stonington,  where  he  became  per- 
manently established.  From  1671  to  1694,  he  repre- 
sented Stonington  in  the  General  Court.  As  a  military 
leader  he  became  distinguished.  He  participated  in  the 
Narragansett  Swamp  fight  in  1675,  where  he  rendered 
impoitant  service.  In  March,  1676,  he,  with  others, 
made  an  incursion  ^^^^  the  N^a^'^^ansett  country  and 
made   Canonchct    0o  chief  gachcm^  a  prisoner.     The 


savage,  when  offered  his  life  on  condition  of  living  in 
peace  said,  ''  he  chose  to  die  before  his  heart  grew  soft." 
The  prisoner  was  shot  at  Stonington  by  Oneco,  son  of 
Uncas.  During  the  year  1676,  Capt.  Denison  and  his 
volunteers  killed  and  took  as  prisoners  230  of  the  enemy. 
He  died  at  Hailford  in  1694,  while  attending  a  session 
of  the  General  Court. 

Grotok  was  constituted  an  ecclesiastical  society  in 
1703,  from  the  section  of  Pequot  country  lying  east  of  the 
Thames  River.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1705, 
from  territory  which  originally  belonged  to  New  London. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Groton,  Suffolk  County,  Eng., 
the  birthplace  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  the  first  governor 
of  Connecticut  after  the  union.  The  township  is  uneven, 
being  hilly  and  abounding  in  rocks.  A  narrow  tract 
extending  along  the  Sound,  and  another  extending  up 
the  Thames  to  a  considerable  distance  from  its  mouth, 
are  pleasant  and  fertile,  but  the  remainder  is  difficult  of 
cultivation.  The  town  is  watered  by  the  Mystic  and 
Poquonoc  rivers,  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Sound. 

There  are  five  villages  in  the  township,  in  each  of 
which  is  a  post-office, — Groton  Centre  on  the  north, 
Mystic  River  on  the  east,  Noank  and  Poquonoc  on  the 
south,  and  Groton  Bank  on  the  west. 

Mystic  River  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  400  tons  bur- 
den to  Mystic  Bridge.  Shipbuilding  has  been  carried 
on  to  some  extent  at  the  head  of  Mystic. 

A  monument  has  been  erected  on  Groton  Heights  in 
memory  of  those  who  were  slain  in  Fort  Griswold  in 
1781.  Its  foundation  stone  is  130  feet  above  tide- 
water, and  the  monument  itself  rises  127  feet  above  its 
base. 

The  population  in  1870  was  5,124. 

John  Ledyard,  the  distinguished  traveller,  was  bom 
in  Groton,  Conn.,  in  1751.  He  sailed  with  Capt.  Cook 
on  his  third  voyage  of  discovery,  and  witnessed  the 
tragical  end  of  the  great  circumnavigator  at  Owyhee. 
After  extensive  travel  in  the  sparsely  inhabited  provinces 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  he  was  finally  employed  by  the 
AMcan  Association,  which  had  been  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  make  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  interior  portions  of  the  African  con- 
tinent. He  engaged  in  the  service  of  this  company  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  sailed  from  London  on  his  tour  of 
discovery  June  30,  1788.  After  repeated  delays  at 
Cairo  he  died  at  that  place  greatly  lamented,  Jan.  17, 
1789. 

Col.  William  Ledyard,  brother  of  the  above,  was  also 
a  native  of  Groton.  In  1781  he  was  military  commander 
of  the  district  which  included  Fort  Griswold  on  Groton 
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Heights.  The  fortress  was  not  strong  nor  sufficiently 
manned  to  resist  a  large  force.  When  a  detachment 
of  British  troops,  numbering  about  900  men,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  "Eyre  were  advancing  toward  the 
heights,  the  brave  Ledyard  remarked:  '*If  I  must  lose 
to-day  honor  or  life,  those  who  know  me  best  can  tell 
which  it  will  be."  With  only  150  men  he  made  a 
brave  but  ineffectual  resistance,  for,  overpowered  by 
numbers,  the  fort  was  carried  bj^  assault  with  the  bajo- 
net.  Col.  EjTe  and  Maj.  Montgomery  having  been 
slain,  the  command  devolved  upon  Maj.  Bloomfield,  who 
inquired  who  commanded.  Ledyai-d  repUed,  '*I  did 
command,  sir,  but  3'ou  do  now "  ;  and  presented  to  him 
his  sword.  The  ferocious  officer  instantly  ran  him 
through  with  his  own  sword.  All  the  Americans  in  the 
fort,  numbering  about  70,  were  brutually  slain  after  they 
had  surrendered. 

Silas  Deane  was  bom  in  Groton,  Conn.,  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1758,  and  became  a  resident  of  Wethersfield. 
Jn  1774  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  while  acting  in  that  capacity  was  ap- 
pointed as  an  agent  from  his  own  government  to  the 
Court  of  France  to  enlist  the  s^'mpathies  and  secure  the 
co-oi)eration  of  the  French  people  in  om'  struggle  for 
independence.  He  arrived  in  Paris  in  July,  1776. 
Through  his  influence  Lafa^'ette,  Rochambeau  and  others 
were  induced  to  aid  the  patriot  cause.  With  Dr.  Frank- 
lin and  Arthur  Lee,  he  was  commissioner  for  negotiating 
treaties  with  foreign  powers.  He  died  at  Deal,  in  Eng- 
land, in  1789. 

Spbague  was  incorporated  as  a  township  in  1861,  from 
the  territory'  of  Franklin  and  Lisbon.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  streams  of  water,  which  afford  extensive  manufac- 
turing privileges.  It  is  washed  by  the  Shetuoket  the 
entire  extent  of  its  territory  from  the  north-west  to  the 
south-east  boundary.  Little  River  waters  the  eastern 
section  of  the  town,  and  Beaver  Brook  the  western. 
Sprague  was  organized  principally  as  a  manufacturing 
town.  In  the  village  of  Bailie,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  town,  upon  the  Shetucket  River,  is  located  the  mam- 
moth cotton-mill  of  A.  &  W.  Sprague.  In  the  same 
village,  are  two  woollen-rmills  on  Beaver  Brook,  which 
there  unites  with  the  Shetucket.  At  the  village  of  Han- 
over, two  miles  north-east  of  Baltic,  is  located  a  woollen- 
mill,  on  Little  River ;  and  at  the  village  of  Versailles, 
two  miles  south-east  of  Baltic,  is  another  woollen-mill 
on  the  same  stream.     The  population  in  1870  was  3,463. 

Colchester.  —  The  General  Court,  in  October,  1698, 
enacted  that  a  township  should  be  organized  at  or  near 
the  place  called  Jeremiah's  Farm,  on  the  road  to  New 
London.    This  locality  was  then  in   Hartford  County. 


In  October,  1699,  it  was  called  Colchester,  and  an- 
nexed to  New  London  County.  Some  of  the  names 
prominent  among  the  original  planters  were  those  of  the 
Rev.  John  Bulkley,  Samuel  Gilbert,  Michael  Taintor, 
and  Joseph  Pomeroy.  The  face  of  the  township  is  un- 
even. The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  of  medium  fertility. 
The  borough  of  Colchester  was  incorporated  in  1824. 

The  borough  contains  a  pleasant  village,  centrall}' 
situated  upon  elevated  ground,  of  perhaps  50  or  60 
houses.  Bacon  Academy  is  located  in  this  village  ;  also 
a  Congregational  church.  The  extensive  works  of  the 
Hay  ward  Rubber  Company  are  located  a  short  distance 
east  of  the  village.  The  population  of  the  borough  in 
1870  was  1,871 ;  of  the  town,  including  the  borough, 
3,383. 

Rev.  John  Bulkley,  first  minister  in  Colchester,  was  a 
son  of  Rev.  Gershom  Bulkley,  who  had  been  pastor  of 
the  churches  in  New  London  and  Wethersfield.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  President  Chauncy  of  Har- 
vard College.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1699, 
was  ordained  in  1703,  and  died  in  June,  1731.  He  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  profound  and  learned  men 
in  New  England.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the- 
ology^  law,  medicine,  and  science  in  general. 

Griswold  was  constituted  the  North  Society  in  Pres- 
ton in  October,  1716.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1815,  and  received  the  name  of  Griswold.  The  Indian 
name  of  the  settlement  was  Pachaug.  The  surface  of 
the  township  is  uneven.  The  prevailing  soil  is  a  grav- 
elly loam,  of  medium  fertility.  Jewett  City  is  the  prin- 
cipal village  in  the  town.  It  is  located  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Quinebaug  River,  and  contains  about  1,000  in- 
habitants. The  village  has  three  cotton-mills,  several 
stores,  the  Jewett  City  National  Bank,  and  a  Congrega- 
tional church. 

Hopeville  is  a  small  manufactiuing  village,  situated 
on  the  Pachaug  River,  about  2^  miles  east  of  Jewett 
City. 

Doaneville  and  Glasko  are  two  manufacturing  villages 
located  quite  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  town.  Glasko 
contains  the  Griswold  paper-milL 

The  population  in  1870  was  2,575. 

MoNTViLLE  was  Constituted  the  North  Parish  in  New 
London  in  May,  1714.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1786  from  territory  which  originally  belonged  to  New 
London,  and  received  the  name  of  Montville. 

Mont\'ille  was  originally  the  royal  seat  of  Uncas,  the 
Mohegan  sagamore,  and  continued  to  be  the  residence 
of  the  royal  family  till  it  became  extinct.  In  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  town  was  located  a  lai^e  Indian  reserva- 
tion, which  was  held  by  the  Indians  in  common  till  1790, 
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when  it  was  divided  among  the  families  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Connecticut.  Since  that  period  they  have  been 
under  the  care  of  guardians.  Their  interests  have  been 
carefhlly  guarded,  and  much  has  been  done  to  improve 
their  condition.  Still,  the  tribe  is  wasting,  and  but  a 
remnant  now  remains.  This  reservation  has  for  some 
years  been  favored  with  a  convenient  church  edifice. 
Though  agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  in- 
habitants, there  are  yet  two  manufacturing  villages  on 
the  Oxoboxo  River,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town. 
These  are  Uncasville  and  MontviUe,  and  each  has  a 
post-office. 

The  population  in  1870  was  2,495. 

William  Hillhouse  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James 
Ilillhouse  of  New  London,  now  Montville,  where  he  was 
bom  Aug.  25,  1728.  He  was  for  more  than  fifty  years 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  for  forty  years  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  From  1783  to  1786,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  In  1792, 
he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Yale 
College.     He  died  Jan.  12,  1816. 

James  Hillhouse,  LL.  D.,  son  of  the  above,  was  bom 
in  Montville,  Oct.  21,  1754,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1773.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution ; 
in  1791  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress;  from  1796 
to  1810  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  senate; 
from  1810  to  1825  was  commissioner  of  the  school  ftmd 
of  the  State;  and  from  1782  to  1882  was  treasurer  of 
Yale  College.     He  died  at  New  Haven,  Dec.  29,  1882. 

Rev.  Sampson  Occum,  an  Indian  preacher  of  the  Mo- 
hegan  tribe,  was  bom  in  the  present  town  of  Montville 
in  1723,  and  received  his  education  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wheelock,  the  founder  and  first  president  of  Dartmouth 
College.  From  a  roving  savage  he  became  a  humble 
Christian,  and  for  about  ten  years  was  emploj'ed  as  a 
teacher  among  the  natives  on  Long  Island.  In  August, 
1759,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Suffolk  presbyterj'.  In 
1766,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England  by  Mr. 
Wheelock,  to  promote  the  interests  of  Moor's  Indian 
charity  school.  From  February,  1766,  to  July,  1767,  he 
preached  nearly  400  sermons  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  ever}'where  immense  throngs  of 
people  fiocked  to  his  meetings.  Large  contributions 
were  made  to  the  school,  which  was  soon  transplanted  to 
New  Hampshire,  and  formed  the  germ  of  Dartmouth 
College.  He  was  often  emploj'^ed  as  a  missionar}^  among 
the  different  tribes  of  Indians.  He  died  near  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  m  July,  1792. 

Uncas,  sachem  of^^  Mobegan  Indians,  was  a  Pequot  by 
birth,  and  of  royal  descent.  To  the  English  he  was  uni- 
formly fiiend//^/^  the  ^gi  0Qttlejjient  of  the  country. 


The  triumph  of  Maj.  Mason  over  the  Pequot  Indians  in 
1637  was  largely  due  to  the  support  of  Uncas  and  his 
warriors,  and  to  tlie  information  which  he  imparted.  He 
was  shrewd  to  plan,  and  brave  to  execute,  and  generally 
the  victor.  After  a  lapse  of  forty  years  from  the  victory 
on  Pequot  Hill,  and  at  a  time  when  all  the  Indian  tribes 
in  New  England  wore  banded  together  under  the  leader- 
ship of  King  Philip  for  the  utter  extermmation  of  the 
whites,  Uncas,  at  the  head  of  200  warriors,  accompanied 
Maj.  Talcott  to  western  Massachusetts,  and  rendered 
important  service  to  the  settlers.  He  died  in  1683, 
probably  not  less  than  80  years  of  age,  and  was  buried 
in  the  royal  Indian  burying-ground  in  Norwich. 

Lebanon.  —  It  was  ordered  by  the  General  Court  in 
October,  1697,  that  the  new  plantation  situated  west  of 
Norwich  be  called  Lebanon.*  Lebanon  was  originallj' 
constituted  of  four  distinct  proprieties,  known  as  the 
five-mile  piurchase,  the  one-mile  piu'chase,  the  Clark  and 
Dewey  purchase,  and  the  Whiting  purchase.  These  dif- 
ferent tracts  were  united  by  agreement,  and  in  their  imion 
obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  as  a  township  in  1700. 
Windham  County,  constituted  in  1726,  included  Lebanon 
within  its  jurisdiction.  It  was  annexed  to  New  London 
County  in  1824.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  town  has  three  fiourishing  par- 
ishes, known  as  Lebanon  Proper,  Goshen  and  Exeter. 
These  have  church  edifices  of  the  Congregational  order, 
and  high  schools. 

This  historic  town  has  given  birth  to  six  distinguished 
individuals,  each  of  whom  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  chief 
magistrate  of  a  State  in  our  Republic.  Of  these,  five 
became  governors  of  our  own  State,  and  the  sixth  of  a 
State  in  the  far  West  as  will  appear  from  the  annexed 
biographical  sketches.     The  population  in  1870,  2,211. 

Jonathan  Trumbull,  son  of  Capt.  Joseph  Trumbull, 
was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1710,  ^ nd  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1727.  Early  in  life  he  consecrated 
himself  to  the  ministry,  but  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
called  him  to  a  different,  if  not  to  a  higher  sphere  of  public 
exertion,  and  consequently  he  served  as  governor  of  the 
Colony  and  State  for  15  years,  commencing  in  1769. 
He  was  the  only  governor  of  a  Colony  that  remained  true 
to  his  people  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  In 
Revolutionary  times  he  was  almost  universally  known  as 
''Brother  Jonathan," having  been  so  called  by  Washing- 
ton in  token  of  his  filial  regard  and  confidence.  He  died 
Aug.  17,  1785. 

•  At  the  original  organization  of  the  settlement  a  largo  cedar  swamp 
was  included  within  the  sonthcm  boundary  of  the  plantation.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  circumstance  led  the  Rev.  James  Fitch,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  association,  to  suggest  the  nanfe  of  Lebanon  for  the  new  township. 
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Jonathan  Trambull,  son  of  tho  preceding,  was  bom  in 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  March  26, 1740,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1759,  and  settled  in  his  native  town.  From 
1775  to  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1778,  he  was  pay- 
master to  the  army  in  the  northern  department.  In  1 780 
he  was  appointed  secretary  and  first  aid  to  Washington, 
in  whose  family  he  remained  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  1789  he  became  a  member  of  Congress,  and  two  years 
later  was  elected  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  1794  he  was  elevated  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1798  became  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, which  position  he  continued  to  hold  for  eleven 
years.    He  died  Aug.  7,  1809. 

Joseph  Trumbull,  LL.  D.,  grandson  of  the  senior 
Gov.  TmmbuU,  was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Dec.  7,  1782» 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1801,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1802,  and  in  1804  removed  to  Hartford,  where  he  became 
permanently  established.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1839  to  1843,  and  in  1849  was  elected  governor  of 
Connecticut.     He  died  in  Hartford  Aug.  4,  1861. 

Clark  Bissell,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in  Lebanon  in  1784, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1806,  was  subsequently  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  became  established  at  Norwalk,  where  he 
soon  rose  to  eminence.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  lh)m  1829  to  1839,  governor  of  the  State  for  tho 
3'ears  1847  and  1848,  and  professor  of  jurispradence  in 
Yale  College  from  1847  to  1855.     He  died  in  1857. 

William  A.  Buckingham,  LL.  D.,  was  bom  in  Lebanon 
in  1804.  Early  in  life  he  became  succcssfhlly  engaged 
in  business  in  Norwich,  represented  that  town  in  the 
State  legislature,  was  for  a  long  period  mayor  of  the  citj- 
of  Norwich,  and  from  1859  to  1866  was  governor  of  tho 
State.  From  1869  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1875,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  He  was  hon- 
orably known  as  the  "  War  Governor  of  Connecticut." 

Nelson  Dewey,  son  of  John  Woodward  Dewey,  was 
bom  in  Lebanon  early  in  the  present  century.  Removing 
to  the  West,  he  became  a  resident  of  Lancaster,  Wis., 
and,  during  the  years  1849  and  1850,  served  as  governor 
of  his  adopted  State. 

William  Williams,  son  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams, 
D.  D.,  was  bora  in  Lebanon,  April  8, 1731,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1 75 1 .  In  1 755  he  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Lake  George,  being  then  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Col. 
Ephraim  Williams.  Aftxir  protracted  service  in  the  legis- 
lature of  his  own  State,  he  was,  during  the  years  1 776  and 
1 777,  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  as  such 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  He  made  great 
sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  his  country.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  elder  Gov.  Trumbull.  Mr.  Williams 
died  at  Lebanon,  Aug.  2,  1811. 


Preston. — Permission  was  granted  to  Thomas  Parke, 
Sr.,  and  others,  by  the  General  Court  in  January, 
1 686-7,  to  make  a  plantation  east  of  Norwich  bounds.  In 
October,  1687,  it  was  by  the  same  court  named  Preston. 
Preston  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1786,  just  a  cen- 
tury after  its  first  settlement.  The  Indian  name  of  the 
locality  was  Poquetannock. 

There  are  three  villages  in  the  township.  Poquetan- 
nock is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  cove  of  the  same  name 
about  two  miles  east  of  the  Thames.  It  contains  about 
40  dwellings  and  several  stores.  Preston  City  is  a  village 
located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  which  contains 
about  30  dwelling-houses  and  two  churches.  The  other 
village  is  situated  upon  the  south-bank  of  the  Shetucket, 
opposite  to  the  city  of  Norwich.  Laurel  Hill,  situated 
near  the  junction  of  the  Shetucket  and  Thames  rivers, 
was,  till  recentl}',  included  within  the  Preston  limits.  It 
now  constitutes  an  inviting  section  in  Norwich  city. 

The  population  of  Preston  in  1870  was  2,161. 

Lyme.  —  The  General  Court  authorized  the  division  of 
Saybrook  in  May,  1649,  the  section  east  of  Connecticut 
River  to  be  known  as  East  Saybrook.  It  was  first  settled 
in  1663,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  township  with 
the  name  of  Lj'me  in  1667.  The  Indian  name  of  the 
locality  was  Nehantic.  The  surface  of  the  township  is 
rocky,  and  parts  of  it  hilly  and  mountainous.  The  soil 
is  hard,  and  does  not  admit  of  a  general  cultivation  of 
crops,  but  affords  tolerable  grazing.  Farming  is  the 
principal  business  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  principal  villages  in  the  town  are  at  Hamburgh 
and  North  Lyme.  Both  are  situated  upon  Eight-Mile 
River. 

The  population  in  1870  was  1,181. 

Matthew  Griswold,  LL.  D.,  was  bomin  LjTne,  March 
25,  1714.  After  serving  as  a  representative,  member  of 
the  council,  chief  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  lieut- 
enant-governor, he  was  from  1784  to  1786,  governor  of 
the  State.  In  1788  he  wa3  chosen  president  of  the  con- 
vention which  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  died  April  28,  1799.  His  mansion  was 
located  at  Black  Hall,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
Riv^r. 

Roger  Griswold,  LL.  D.,  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  in 
Lyme,  May  21,  1762.  He  gi-aduated  at  Yale  in  1780, 
and  being  admitted  to  tho  bar,  located  in  Norwich,  and 
soon  rose  to  eminence  as  an  advocate.  In  1811  he  was 
elected  governor  of  the  State,  having  previously  held  the 
oflJccsof  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  He  remained  in  ofi^ce  until  his  death, 
in  October,  1812. 

East  Lyme  was  constituted  the  East  Parish  in  Lyme 
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in  October,  1721.  The  Indian  name  of  the  locality  was 
Neanticut.  A  moiety  of  the  territory  now  constituting. 
East  Lyme  was  an  Indian  reservation  for  the  Western 
Nehantics,  when  the  towns  of  New  London  and  Lyme 
were  incorporated.  This  reserv-ation  was  afterwards 
claimed  by  each  town,  but  by  mutual  agreement  the 
ownership  was  decided  by  a  pugilistic  contest  between 
two  combatants  from  each  town  in  the  field.  L^Tne  be- 
came the  winner,  and  the  territory  was  annexed  to  that 
town.  The  surface  of  the  township  is  diversified.  Hills 
and  rocks  prevail  in  the  northern  portion,  while  on  tho 
Sound  the  grounds  are  low  and  marshy.  The  village  of 
Flanders  is  located  at  the  head  of  Niantic  River,  wbile 
Niantic  Village  is  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  river 
on  the  Sound. 

Population  in  1870,  1,506. 

Old  Lyme  was  re-incorporated  as  a  township  in  1855, 
wholly  from  the  territor}'  of  Lyme.  At  first  the  new 
town  was  calied  South  L3'mc.  This  name  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  Old  Lyme.  The  settlement  of  East 
Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  prima- 
rily led  to  tiie  earl}'  incorporation  of  the  town  of  L}'mc. 
Agriculture  gives  emplo^Tnent  mainly  to  the  inhabitants. 

Lyme  Village  is  situated  about  12  miles  from  the 
Sound,  and  one  mile  east  of  Connecticut  River.  Tho 
main  street  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  and  contains 
a  Congregational  church  edifice  and  the  Lyme  post-oflSco. 
Black  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Griswold  family,  lies 
directly  upon  the  Sound,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
necticut River.  The  population  of  Old  Lyme  in  1870 
was  1,362. 

Franklin  was  originally  included  in  the  territory  of 
Norwich;  It  was  constituted  the  Second  Ecclesiastical 
Society  in  Norwich  in  October,  171G,  with  the  title  of 
West  Farms.  Its  settlement  was  almost  coeval  with 
that  of  the  present  township.  In  1663  measures  were 
taken  to  apportion  the  territory  within  the  present  town 
limits  to  the  original  proprietors  then  residing  at  Norwich 
town.  Soon  thereafter  settlements  actually  commenced 
on  the  hillsides  ar.d  up  and  down  the  streams,  and  shortly 
a  thriving  community  occupied  the  most  desirable  por- 
tions of  the  new  settlement.  Among  the  early  settlers 
are  names  that  still  honor  the  town,  as  A3'er,  Huntington, 
Kingsburv ,  Mason  and  Tracy.  It  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1786,  and  received  the  name  of  Franklin.  Its 
population  in  1870  was  731.  The  face  of  tho  township 
is  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys.  The  soil  is  a  loam,  well 
adapted  to  grazing,  grain-growing  and  fruit-culture. 

There  is  no  viUago  within  tbo  limits  of  the  town,  and 
but  one  church  edi^^^j  and  that  a  Congregational. 
Agriculture  has  boeP  ^^^  P^incip^^    pursuit  of  the  inhab- 


itants, which  has  been  successfhlly  conducted,  but  not  to 
the  neglect  of  more  important  interests.  The  common 
school  has  ever  had  the  watchfUl,  fostering  care  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  community  it  maj*  be 
said  that,  with  a  limited  population,  more  than  40  of  her 
sons  have  graduated  with  honor  at  the  difiTerent  colleges 
in  our  country. 

Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  D.  D.,  was  bom  in  Saybrook,  Jan. 
23,  1754.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1780,  and  was  set- 
tled in  the  ministry  at  Norwich,  now  Franklin,  May  13, 
1782,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  long  and 
useful  life.  His  ministry  covered  a  period  of  more  than  70 
years.  His  death  occurred  May  26, 1852,  from  the  effects 
of  a  bum.     He  published  a  large  number  of  sermons. 

Hon.  Uriah  Tracy,  bom  in  Franklin,  Feb.  2,  1755, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1778,  read  law  with  Judge  Reeve 
of  Litchfield,  and  settled  in  that  town  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  often  represented  Litchfield  in  tho 
legislature,  and  in  1 793  was  speaker  of  the  House.  From 
1793  to  1796  he  was  a  representative  in  Congress,  and 
from  1796  to  1807  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  in 
1800  was  president  pro  tern,  of  that  body.  He  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  of  militia.  Gen.  Tracy  was  a 
leader  of  the  Federal  part}',  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Hamilton,  Ames,  Morris,  and  their  associates.  He  died 
at  Washington,  July  19,  1807,  and  was  the  first  person 
interred  in  the  congressional  burjing-ground. 

North  Stonington  was  constituted  the  North  Parish 
in  Stonington,  in  October,  1720,  and  was  by  the  General 
Court  named  North  Stonington  in  Ma}-,  1724.  The  In- 
dian name  of  this  locality  was  Wequetequock.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1807,  from  torritor}'  which  was 
originally  a  part  of  Stonington.  It  is  an  agricultural  town , 
and  is  watered  by  the  Shanock  and  Pawcatuck  rivers, 
which  afford  sites  for  mills. 

The  only  village  in  tho  town  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  North  Stonington.  This  place  was  anciently 
called  Milltown.  It  contains  about  30  dwelling-houses, 
half-a-dozen  stores,  and  two  churches. 

The  population  in  1870  was  1,759. 

Ledyard  was  made  the  North  Parish  of  Groton  b}'  the 
General  Court  in  October,  1725.  It  was  then  known  as 
North  Groton.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1836, 
and  named  from  the  hero  of  Groton  Heights.  Agriculture 
is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  A  small 
remnant  of  the  Pequot  tribe  of  Indians  still  remains  in  the 
north-eastern  section  of  the  town.  The  principal  village 
in  the  town  of  Ledyard  is  at  Gale's  Ferry,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Thames,  which  consists  of  about  30  dwelling- 
houses. 

The  population  in  1870  was  1,392. 
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Salem. — In  May,  1728,  a  parish  was  constituted  from 
sections  of  the  towns  of  Colchester  and  Lyme,  to  which 
the  name  of  New  Salem  was  given.  This  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  Ma}^  1819,  and  received  the  name  of 
Salem.  There  is  no  village  in  the  township  of  magni- 
tude. There  are  three  houses  of  public  worship  —  Con- 
gregational, Methodist  and  Episcopal.  Agriculture  is 
the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants.  The  popu- 
lation in  1870  was  717. 

BozRAH. — Bozrah  was  constituted  a  society  within  the 
limits  of  Norwich  in  May,  1737,  with  the  name  of  New 
Concord.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1786,  with  the 
name  of  Bozrah.  Among  the  early  settlers  the  names  of 
Waterman  and  Hough  and  of  Fox  were  prominent; 
names  not  uncommon  at  this  date.  The  face  of  the 
township  is  generally  uneven,  consisting  of  hills  and  val- 
leys; its  geological  character  is  granitic;  the  soil  is 
gravelly  loam,  moderately  fertile. 

Fitchville,  located  near  the  centi-e  of  the  town,  and 
Bozrahville,  two  miles  above,  are  both  manufacturing 


villages,  and  both  situated  upon  the  Yantio  River.  The 
central  part  of  the  town  is  14  miles  fiom  New  London 
and  33  from  Hartford.     The  population  in  1870  was  984. 

LisBOK  was  originally  included  within  the  limits  of 
Norwich.  It  was  constituted  the  north-east  parish  of  the 
parent  township  in  May,  1718,  and  received  the  name  of 
Newent  in  October,  1722.  It  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1 786,  and  given  its  present  name.  The  Indian 
name  of  the  locality  was  Shetucket. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  business  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  population  is  consequently  scattered.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  1870  was  582. 

Waterpord  was  incorporated  as  a  township  in  1801, 
including  all  the  remaining  territory  of  New  London 
except  the  cit}'.  The  Indian  name  was  Tawawaug.  A 
valuable  quarry  of  granite  is  extensively  worked  in  the 
south-western  section  of  the  town.  A  small  village,  to 
which  the  name  of  Granite ville  has  been  given,  is  located 
near  the  quarry.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business  of 
the  inhabitants.     The  population  in  1870  was  2,482. 


TOLLAIS^D     COUNTY. 


BY  MRS.  EUNICE  F.  ANDERSON. 


Tolland  County,  the  youngest  and  the  least  in  area, 
except  one,  of  the  Connecticut  counties,  was  incor- 
porated by  the  General  Court,  at  New  Haven,  in 
October,  1785,  and  included  Tolland,  Stafford,  Bol- 
ton, Somers,  Hebron,  Willington,  Union  and  Elling- 
ton. The  act  establishing  the  county  was  conditioned 
upon  the  building  of  a  suitable  court-house  and  jail 
in  the  town  of  Tolland.  In  Maj',  1786,  the  General 
Court  re-enacted  the  act  of  1785,  and  added  Coventr}- 
to  the  lists  of  towns.  •  This  number  of  towns  has 
been  increased  to  thirteen  by  the  creation  of  Vernon 
out  of  Bolton  in  1808  ;  by  the  transfer  of  Mansfield  and 
Columbia  from  Windham  County  in  1827,  and  by  the 
organization  of  Andover  out  of  Covcntr}'  and  Hebron  in 
1848.  All  of  the  towns  were  settled  long  before  the 
county  was  organized,  and  most  of  them  were  incorpo- 
rated before  its  organization. 

About  one-quarter  of  this  county  was  bought  of 
Indians — Joshua,  a  Mohegan  sachem,  and  others.  Some 
of  it  was  sold  by  the  Colony.     The  county  lies,  a  small 


part  of  it,  at  the  base,  and  a  larger  part  among  the  hills 
which  rise  out  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  about  12  miles 
east  of  Hartford,  and  extend  beyond  the  eastern  border 
of  the  county. 

Many  of  the  early  settlers  came  from  Norwich  and 
vicinity,  and  from  the  Connecticut  Valley,  as  those 
regions  became  more  thickly  populated.  Among  the 
earliest  were  many  from  eastern  Massachusetts.  The 
original  settlers  were  of  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  stock, 
and  brought  with  them  the  purpose  to  make  their  settle- 
ments religious  communities.  Their  first  care,  after 
finding  habitations  for  themselves,  was  to  establish  the 
regular  weekl}-  worship  of  God,  and  to  pro\Hde  a  house  for 
this  worship.     The  next  public  care  was  to  open  a  school. 

The  earliest  industries  of  the  county  were  principally 
farming — clearing  tracts  of  land  and  getting  the  soil  in 
proper  condition  to  raise  produce  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  family — and  the  manufacture  in  each  home,  of  hand- 
spun  and  hand-woven  woollen  and  linen  cloth  for  the 
wear  of  the  family. 
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The  streams  of  this  county  give  namerous  facilities  for 
manufacturing,  and,  in  later  years,  they  have  been 
utilized,  and  have  fbmished  water-power  for  factories 
which  have  drawn  to  themselves  that  domestic  manufac- 
ture which  before  was  scattered  over  the  hills,  and  gave 
activity  to  every  household.  It  may  be  said  of  this 
county,  as  a  whole,  that  it  has  well  improved  its  manu- 
facturing facilities.  In  1870  there  were  only  two  counties 
— Windham  and  New  Haven — ^that  had  a  larger  ratio  than 
Tolland  County  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing,  in 
proportion  to  the  total  valuation  of  property. 

The  brooks  and  rivers  of  the  county  gather  a  portion 
of  the  waters  that  unite  at  Norwich  to  form  the  river 
Thames.  The  Willimantic  is  the  principal  river  in  the 
county,  and  has  contributed  much  to  the  support  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  early  times  shad  and  salmon  were 
caught  in  large  quantities  up  as  far  as  Tolland,  and  prob- 
ably higher. 

Large  tracts  of  heavy  woodlands  remained  in  this 
county*  30  years  ago,  espedaUy  in  the  eastern  part  of  it. 
It  is  estimated  that  full  one-half  of  the  forest  trees  then 
standing  have  been  since  cut  off. 

The  New  York  and  New  England,  and  the  New 
London  Northern  are  the  principal  railroads  in  the 
county.  The  Boston  and  New  York  Air  Line  runs  into 
the  borders  of  two  of  the  southern  towns,  and  there  are 
besides  two  or  three. short  branch  roads. 

There  are  now  in  Tolland  County  22  Congregational, 
6  Baptist,  12  Methodist,  3  Episcopal  and  3  Eoman 
Catholic  churches,  and  one  of  the  Universalist  denomi- 
nation. There  are  also  in  this  county  four  national 
banks,  four  savings  banks,  and  three  weekly  newspapers. 

When  the  last  census  was  taken  there  were  238  manu- 
facturing establishments. 

The  people  of  Tolland  County  have  always  been 
law-abiding  and  orderly.  There  have  been  less  crimes 
and  fewer  criminal  trials  than  in  any  other  county  in  the 
State.  Only  one  person  has  ever  been  executed  for 
murder  in  the  county,  and  only  four  capital  trials  have 
occurred  fh)m  its  organization  to  the  present  time. 
The  first  of  these  occurred  about  38  years  after  its  incor- 
poration. The  criminal  was  convicted  of  murder,  and 
publicly  hung  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of 
people,  who  had  come  from  every  town  in  the  county  to 
witness  so  unusual  a  spectacle.  The  execution  took 
place  on  an  eminence  near  the  county  jail. 

The  county  in  Connecticut  has  no  legislative  ftmctions. 
It  is  empowered  to  establish  roads,  and  to  prosecute 
offences  against  the  l&ws.  As  &  count}'  it  has  no  rep- 
resentative in  the  Oeneral  Jisseta^^Jt  ^^^  ^^^  »<>  political 
life.    The  town  j^  0o  vnit^  ^j  Jt  is  not  county- wise  but 


town-wise  that  the  people  act  as  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Connecticut.  The  history  of  the  county  is 
therefore  to  bo  found  in  the  town  records,  and  we  turn  to 
the  towns  for  the  history  of  the  civil  and  religious  life  of 
the  county.  These  were  so  much  one  in  the  colonial 
period,  that  any  history  of  Connecticut  would  be  partial 
and  incomplete  which  should  attempt  to  separate  the  ci>al 
from  the  religious  histor}%  and  give  one  without  the 
other.  Indeed,  the  dominating  religious  purpose  of  the 
Colonies  necessarily  makes  any  faithfhl  history  largely  a 
religious  history. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1790  was  13,106. 
The  present  population  is  22,000. 

Towns. 

Mansfield  was  originally  a  part  of  Windham.  Settle- 
ments began  to  be  made  as  early  as  1690,  several  years 
earlier  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  county.  From  that 
time  the  inhabitants  gradually  increased  in  numbers 
until  they  began  to  petition  the  General  Court  of  the 
Connecticut  Colony  to  make  them  a  distinct  town  on 
account  of  the  great  difficulties  and  hazards  to  which 
they  were  exposed  by  reason  of  the  "  deep  and  danger- 
ous river"  between  them  and  the  meeting-house  in  Wind- 
ham. In  May,  1703,  the  Court  granted  the  petition, 
and  the  town  was  incorporated. 

Among  the  original  grantees  are  the  names  of  Shubael 
Dimmock,  Joseph  Hall,  Samuel  Storrs,  Robert  Fenton, 
Peter  Cross,  John  Royce  and  Peter  Crane,  nearly  all  of 
whom  have  lineal  descendants  in  the  place  at  this  time. 

Mansfield  was  incorporated  on  condition  the  petition- 
ers should  settle  over  them  an  "able  and  orthodox" 
minister  of  the  gospel.  Worship  was  regularl}'  held  and 
a  pastor  sought  continuously  until  in  1710  Mr.  Eleazer 
Williams,  son  of  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  accepted  a  call  to  settle.  The  church  was  organ- 
ized and  the  pastor  ordained  the  same  day.  The  second 
pastor  was  Dr.  Richard  Salter,  whose  ministry  extended 
into  and  through  the  war  of  76,  and  who  helped  to  give 
the  tone  of  patriotism  which  distinguished  eastern  Con- 
necticut in  the  early  days  of  that  conflict. 

Mansfield  was  divided  into  two  parishes — ^the  north 
and  south — in   1737 ;   and  in  the  same  year  that  Mr. 
Salter  was  ordained  over  the  first  church,  Mr.  William 
Throop  was  ordained  the  first  pastor  of   the   second  | 
church,  Sept.  19,  1744.* 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  second  and  third  pastors  of  the  second 
church  were  father  and  son, — Daniel  Welch  and  Moses  Cook  Welch, — 
whoso  united  ministry  covered  70  years.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
another  member  of  the  Welch  family,— Moses  Cook  Welch,— a  grand- 
son and  namesake  of  the  second  Mr.  Welch,  has  been  in  recent  years  a 
pastor  of  the  same  church.    lie  served  as  chaplain  during  the  late  war. 
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About  the  time  that  Mr.  Salter  and  Mr.  Throop  were 
ordained  Mansfield  had  its  experience  of  the  troubles 
produced  by  tlie  Separatist  movement.*  A  Separatist 
church  was  organized  in  Mansfield,  consisting  in  large 
part  of  members  of  the  two  established  churches  in 
town ;  but  as  it  was  the  first  church  of  the  kind  in  that 
section  of  the  State,  seceders  fh)m  the  established 
churches  in  adjoining  towns  united  with  them,  and  Mans- 
field gained  a  certain  notoriety  as  being  the  headquarters 
of  the  Separatists  in  that  vicinity.  This  church  called 
it»clf  Congregational,  It  was  not  in  any  sense  an  active 
protest  against  Congregationalism;  it  was  a  protest 
against  the  want  of  tolerance  in  the  colonial  laws  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  churches.  But  the  protest,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  was  urged  with  an  intolerance  which  emu- 
lated the  intolerance  of  which  they  complained.  This 
Separatist  Church  maintained  its  organization  an  uncer- 
tain number  of  years,  and  was  disbanded  sometime 
before  the  end  of  the  century. 

As  early  as  1793  there  began  to  be  Methodist  services 
in  town,  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1797,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  parish. 

A  Baptist  society  was  organized  in  this  town  in  1808, 
and  the  society  erected  a  meeting-house  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  the  same  year. 

Tolland  County,  together  with  the  rest  of  eastern 
Connecticut,  w^  profoundly  stirred  by  the  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Parliament  in  the  Boston  Port  Bill 
and  the  Quebec  Bill,  and  previously  in  the  Stamp  Act. 
In  town  meeting,  October,  1774,  the  citizens  of  Mans- 
field expressed  their  aflliction  at  the  oppressive  measures 
which  thrciitened  the  inhabitants  with  total  loss  of  lib- 
erty, and  declared  it  to  be  their  duty  to  oppose  cruel  and 
unjust  measures,  and  to  maintain  freedom;  and  resolved 
that  they  would  be  faithfhl  subjects  of  King  George  the 
Third,  so  long  as  the  crown  maintained  inviolate  the 
stipulated  rights  of  the  people;  and  that  they  would 
defend  with  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  their  national 
and  constitutional  rights.. 

As  early  as  February,  1775,  Mansfield  directed  her 

*  This  peculiar  religions  movement  was  &e  natural  outcome  of  several 
causes,  some  of  which  lay  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  Colony.  There 
hod  first  been  brought  into  the  churches,  gradually,  through  the  half-way 
covenant,  an  clement  which  loosened  the  discipline  and  led  to  decline 
in  the  piety  of  the  churches.  Along  with  this,  and  perhaps  a  result  of 
this,  there  grew  a  demand .  for  a  closer  union  of  the  churches,  and 
some  Judicial  authority  outside  of  the  individual  church.  This  desire 
found  expression  in  the  Saybrook  Platform,  which  organized  the  Con- 
socicttion.  This  was  a  court  of  judicature  over  Congregational  churches. 
The  General  Court  was  in  sympathy  with  tliis  feeling  and  made  the 
Platform  the  rule  of  the  churches.  Then  came,  in  1735,  *41  and  '42, 
powerful  revivals  which  awakened  an  earnest  spirit  of  active  piety 
mingled  with  a  self-confident  enthusiasm.  New  proofs  of  being  in  a 
state  of  grace  were  demanded,  and  censorious  judgments  were  pro- 


representatives  to  move  in  the  General  Court  that  a 
proper  number  of  men  be  levied  and  equipped  for  the 
defence  of  the  Colony ;  and  in  October  they  were  directed 
to  move  the  Court  to  dispose  of  lands  belonging  to  per- 
sons inimical  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Mansfield  has  been  from  a  very  early  period  a  manu- 
facturing town.  There  is  record  of  a  fulling-mill  in 
1731,  and  of  a  spinning-mill  in  1734.  The  early  raising 
of  silk-worms,  principally  by  women  and  gii*ls,  and  the 
manufacture  of  silk  by  h^id,  gave  distinction  to  the 
town.  In  1788,  thirty-two  persons  of  this  town  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court  to  be  incorporated  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  silk.  The  request  of  the*  petitioners  was 
allowed,  and  silk-culture  gradually  became  a  leading 
industry  in  Mansfield.  Nearly  eveiy  farmer  raised  mul- 
berry trees,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  fed  the  silk- 
worms, and  spun  the  silk. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  run  by  water-power, 
for  spinning  silk^  made  a  revolution  in  domestic  silk 
manufacture.  The  first  experiments  in  this  new  method 
were  made  by  Rodney  Hanks,  and  his  nephew,  Horatio 
Hanks,  in  1810,  with  machinery  invented  by  themselves, 
and  made  with  their  own  hands.  The  Hanks  family,  in 
several  generations,  has  been  noted  for  its  inventive 
genius,  which  has,  firom  time  to  time,  produced  various 
new  machines  and  implements  for  facilitating  labor  in 
different  branches  of  industry.  It  was  several  years, 
however,  after  the  Messrs.  Hanks  began  to  spin  silk  by 
water-power,  before  a  silk-factory  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions was  built  in  the  town.  Before  that  time,  two  cot- 
ton-spinning factories  were  erected  in  the  western  part 
of  Mansfield,  on  the  Willimantic  River,  and  the  women 
in  the  town  were  employed  to  take  home  the  factor}--spun 
3'am,  and  weave  it  into  shirting  and  sheeting  in  hand- 
looms.  After  the  use  of  water-power  had  become  suc- 
cessfully established  for  weaving  as  well  as  spinning,  the 
household  manufacture  of  sewing-silk,  and-  of  woollen 
and  linen  cloth,  gradually  declined,  and  many  of  the 
girls  left  their  fathers'  houses,  and  worked  in  the  mills. 
Then  began  a  great  diange  in  the  social  life  of  the  town.f 

nounced  upon  such  church-members  as  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
revival.  Churches  were  divided  into  parties.  The  **  New  Lights,"  or 
promoters  of  the  revival  were  disciplined.  Laws  were  enacted  re- 
straining liljerty  of  worship  outside  of  the  "established  order." 
Many  of  the  "  New  Lights "  paid  no  regard  to  these  laws,  but  with- 
drew from  the  established  churches  and  organized  churches  of  their 
own. 

t  When  the  gh-Is  began  to  leave  the  hillsides  for  the  manufSftcturing 
villages,  the  young  men  and  boys  also  sought  business  away  from  their 
homes,  and  few  besides  the  elderly  people  remained  by  the  old  firesides. 
Farms  were  less  widely  cultivated;  agriculture  declined;  the  long- 
established  churches  diminished  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  the  inher- 
ited customs  and  old  New  England  habits  were  so  changed  as  to  forever 
separate  the  modem  from  the  old  New  EngUnd  life. 
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There  are  now  in  Mansfield  six  silk-factories,  —  two  in 
Gurlej'ville,  one  on  Hanks  Hill,  one  in  Chaffeeville,  one 
in  Atwoodville,  and  one  in  Conantville ;  one  factory  in 
Eagleville  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  one  in 
Mansfield  Hollow  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  thread, 
and  one  stockinet  factor}'  at  Merrow  Station. 

The  oldest  burying-ground  in  Tolland  County  was  laid 
out  in  1696,  in  what  was  then  called  the  Ponde-place,  — 
now  the  first  parish  of  Mansfield,  —  seven  years  before 
Mansfield  was  made  a  distinct  town.  Here  was  buried 
Samuel  Storrs,  who  came  from  England,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  town,  —  the  great 
ancestor,  not  only  of  the  families  of  Storrs  in  Mansfield, 
but  of  Rev.  Mr.  Storrs  of  Longmeadow,  Mass. ;  of  Dr. 
Richard  Salter  Storrs,  of  Braintree,  Mass. ;  and  Dr.  R. 
S.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  fact,  he  is  the  com- 
mon ancestor  of  nearly  all  of  the  numerous  families  of 
Storrs  in  the  United  States. 

The  second  parish  of  Mansfield,  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  Mr.  Chafles  Storrs,  of  Brooklj^n,  N.  Y.,  has  an 
unusually  large  acd  beautiM  cemcter}',  enclosed  by  a 
substantial  stone  wall.  From  the  rear  of  this  cemeter}', 
which  is  the  highest  ground  in  Mansfield,  a  ^dew  is 
obtained  such  as  few  inland  towns  furnish.* 

In  1864,  Mr.  Storrs  became  desirous  that  a  school 
should  be  established  in  Mansfield  of  a  higher  grade 
than  the  district  school.  By  his  earnest  solicitations 
and  liberal  aid,  Mr.  Edwin  Whitnej^  of  the  Reform 
School  in  Providence,  was  induced  to  open  a  boarding 
and  day  school  in  the  north  parish  in  1865.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney was  well  adapted  for  the  work,  and  the  school 
started  with  every  prospect  of  success,  but  before  the 
close  of  the  first  term  it  was  broken  up  by  a  fire,  which 
destroyed  the  principal's  dwelling.  Mr.  Whitney  built 
anew,  but  before  the  house  was  TQ&dy  to  be  opened  for 
scholars  he  offered  it,  with  the  farm,  to  the  State,  for  use 
as  a  soldiers'  orphans'  home.  Mr.  Whitney  had  been 
prevented  by  physical  disqualification  from  volunteering, 
and  said  that,  as  he  could  not  offer  himself  to  his  coun- 
trj%  he  must  do  something  that  should  be  of  service  to 
the  common  cause.  The  State  accepted  the  gift,  and  so 
the  Connecticut  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  was  established 
in  Mansfield. 

The  present  population  of  the  town  is  2,401. 

Vebnon,  incorporated  in  1808,  was  first  settled  by  per- 

*  Rev.  K.  6.  Olidden,  who  has  written  a  yalnablo  history  of  tho  first 
church  in  Mans/icid,  saya  that  perhaps  no  chnrch  in  tho  State,  according 
to  its  membership,  has  sent  oat  more miniBters  of  tho  Gospel  than  that; 
and  he  gives  the  names  of  twcnty^t^rom-  Aside  from  these,  quite  as 
many  more  have  been  tr»^ncd  up  fortjjo  jnf  nistry  In  connection  with  the 
three  other  chnrchcs  /a  ^''^'  4n^  ^/lool-teachers,  almost  without 
number,  have  gone  fof^  ^^^  ■^*%/, 


sons  firom  East  Windsor  and  Bolton.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  township  is  crossed  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
The  considerable  streams  are.  the  Hockanum  and  the 
Tancanhoosen,  which  supply  water  to  many  mills  and  fac- 
tories. Bockville,  the  principal  manufacturing  village, 
obtains  its  watcr-ix)wcr  from  the  Hockanum.  It  contains 
nine  wooUen-mUls,  three  cotton-mills,  a  silk-factory, 
machine-shops,  and  various  other  industrial  establish- 
ments. 

A  cotton-factory  was  in  operation  in  this  town  shortly 
before  the  year  1800.  In  1811,  Peter  Dobson  erected 
machiner}'  for  spinning  cotton  in  Venion.  He  conducted 
the  business  of  cotton  manufacturing  for  50  years,  and 
in  connection  with  his  familj',  for  nearly  70  years.  The 
business  is  still  continued  in  the  vicinity. 

The  war  of  1812  created  a  necessity  for  making  cloth 
for  soldiers.  Our  ports  were  blockaded,  and  all  trade 
outside  the  States  cut  off.  A  piece  of  cloth  from  a 
tailor's  bench  was  shown  Mr.  Dobson.  Closely  exam- 
ining it,  he  found  the  warp  cotton  and  the  filling  woollen 
yam.  He  then  made  a  jack  and  jenny  for  spinning  wool, 
having  seen  similar  machines  in  England.  In  a  short 
time  the  facilities  for  spinning  wool  for  filling,  and  cotton 
yarn  for  warps,  produced  a  cloth  called  satinet.  This 
cloth  was  blue  mixed  for  soldiers'  wear,  and  was  made 
in  a  variety  of  colors.  Satinets  were  made  in  Vernon 
from  the  first  until  1841.  The  first  cassimeres  in  Rock- 
ville  were  made  in  the  New  England  mill,  burned  soon 
after  its  construction,  and  rebuilt  in  1841-2. 

The  population  of  Vernon  is  about  5,500.  The  town 
contains  nine  churches,  four  of  the  Congregational 
order. 

Stafford,  on  the  Massachusetts  line,  and  incorporated 
in  1808,  was  settled  in  1719  by  Robert  White  and  Mat- 
thew Thompson  from  England,  Samuel  and  John  War- 
ner from  Hadley,  Mass.,  David  and  Josiah  Blodgct 
from  Wobum,  Daniel  Colbum  from  Dedham,  and  others 
from  towns  in  Connecticut  and  ]\Iassachusctts.  The  first 
minister,  Mr.  Graham,  was  settled  in  1723.  There  are 
several  minerals  in  the  town,  of  which  iron  ore  is  the 
most  important.  The  ore  which  is  principally  used  is 
the  bog  ore,  and  is  of  an  excellent  qualitj-.  In  1779, 
John  Phelps  and  others  built  a  blast  furnace  on  a  largo 
scale.  Hollow-ware,  cannon,  cannon-shot,  and  a  great 
variety  of  patterns  for  manufactures  and  description  of 
of  machinery  were  cast.  In  1796  another  large  furnace 
was  erected,  and  from  that  time  until  1820,  an  immense 
business  was  carried  on.  Since  the  latter  date  tho 
demand  has  been  too  great  to  be  supplied  from,  the  ore- 
beds,  and-  pig-iron  has  been  used  for  machinery  castings 
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everywhere.  The  locality  of  the  old  fhmace  was  called 
Furnace  Hollow,  and  it  is  the  post-office  name  to-day. 
But  the  blast  furnace  is  gone,  and  also  the  business  of 
former  years.  Stafford  Springs  and  Fox>ille  contain  six 
large  factories,  and  several  of  lesser  importance.  The 
mineral  springs  in  Stafford  in  former  years  acquired  con- 
siderable celebrity.  The  Indians  made  the  white  settlers 
acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  these  springs,  when  in 
1719,  this  region  was  first  settled.  *  It  had  been  their 
practice  from  time  immemorial,  to  resort  to  the  springs 
in  warm  weather,  and  plant  their  wigwams  around  them. 
It  is  said  that  in  17G6  the  springs  were  carefUUy  exam- 
ined by  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  who  then  had  thoughts  of 
purchasing  the  land  on  which  they  rise,  with  a  view  of 
establishing  himself  upon  it.  Subsequent  events  trans- 
formed the  physician  into  the  soldier,  and  Dr.  Warren 
fell  in  the  first  great  struggle  of  the  Revolution  —  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Dr.  Willard  afterwards  put  the 
plan  of  Dr.  Warren  into  operation,  by  erecting  a  large 
hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  patients  and  others. 

Stafford  Springs  contains  three  churches  and  several 
banks.  The  New  London  Northern  Railroad  passes 
through  the  place.  About  three  years  since  a  large  reser- 
voir in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  gave  way.  Dams 
and  mills  were  destroyed,  and  at  the  Springs,  six  large 
dwellings,  a  church,  factories,  stores,  a  bank,  &c.,  were 
swept  awa3',  and  two  men,  standing  on  the  steps  of  tlic 
church,  were  drowned.  Staffordville,  Hydeville,  and 
West  Stafford,  have  important  manufactures.  The  entire 
town  has  a  population  of  about  3,500. 

Coventry  was  first  settled  about  the  year  1700,  by 
Nathaniel  Rust  and  others.  In  the  spring  of  1709,  a 
number  of  persons,  principally  from  Northampton  and 
Hartford,  moved  here,  and  two  years  later  the  town  was 
incorporated.  The  township  was  origmally  given  by 
Joshua,  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  to  a  number  of  lega- 
tees in  Hartford.  These  conveyed  their  nght  to  William 
Pitkin,  Joseph  Talcott,  William  Whiting  and  Richai-d 
Lord,  to  be  a  committee  to  lay  out  the  township  and 
make  settlements  therein. 

A  stream  called  the  Skunganug  runs  through  the  town, 
and,  uniting  with  other  streams,  forms  the  Hop  River. 
Lake  Wangumbog,  two  miles  in  length,  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  landscape. 

Coventry  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  birthplace  of 
Capt.  Nathan  Hale,  the  patriot  and  martyr.  He  was  the 
son  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Hale,  and  was  bom  June 
6,  1755,  being  the  third  in  descent  from  Rev.  John  Hale, 
the  first  minister  of  Beverly,  Mass.  Nathan  Hale  grad- 
uated at  Yale  in  1773  with  high  honor,  and  for  a  brief 
l>eriod  taught  school  at  East  lladdam  and  New  London, 


with  great  success.  His  parents  intended  him  for  the 
ministry,  but,  on  the  Lexington  alarm  in  1775,  he  wrote 
to  his  father,  sa3'lng  that  a  sense  of  duty  urged  him  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  his  countrj-,  and  soon  after  entered 
the  army  as  lieutenant,  but  was  soon  promoted  to  bo 
captain.  He  served  with  credit  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, and  'JO.  September,  1776,  when  in  New  York,  he  with 
an  associate,  planned  and  effected  the  capture  of  a  Brit- 
ish sloop,  laden  with  provisions,  taking  her  at  night  irom 
under  the  guns  of  a  man-of-war.  After  the  retreat  of 
the  army  from  Long  Island,  when  it  was  important  to 
understand  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  Capt.  Hale  answered 
Gen.  Washington's  application  for  a  discreet  and  faithful 
ofiScer  to  enter  the  enemy's  lines  and  obtain  intelligence. 
Passing  in  disguise  to  the  British  camp,  he  made  full 
drawings  and  memoranda  of  all  the  desired  information, 
but  on  his  return  was  apprehended  and  taken  before 
Gren.  Howe,  by  whom  he  was  ordered  for  execution  the 
next  morning.  He  was  denied  a  Bible  and  the  aid  of 
a  clergjTuan ;  the  letters  he  had  written  to  his  father  and 
sisters  were  destroyed,  and  he  was  hanged,  sa3ing  with 
his  last  breath :  "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life 
to  lose  for  my  countrj." 

In  November,  1837,  an  association  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  cenotaph  that  should  fitly  com- 
memorate the  life  and  services  of  Hale.  The  day  on 
which  it  was  formed  was  the  anniversary  of  the  evacua- 
tion of  New  York,  and  20  Revolutionary  soldiers  were 
present.  It  was  not,  however,  until  184G,  that  the  mon- 
ument was  completed.  It  is  of  Quincy  granite,  and 
bears  for  one  of  its  inscriptions  the  dying  words  of  the 
3'outhfbl  hero. 

A  romantic  and  tender  interest  attaches  to  the  last 
utterance  of  Alice  Adams,  to  whom  Hale  was  betrothed. 
She  married  William  Lawrence  of  Hartford,  and  for 
many  years  had  in  her  possession  a  miniature  of  Hale, 
beside  numerous  letters  and  his  camp  book.  She  died 
Sept.  4,  1845,  at  the  age  of  88.  The  last  words  of 
Mrs.  Lawrence  were,  "Write  to  Nathan." 

Coventry  has  produced  many  men  of  eminence.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  Harlan  Page.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  2,057. 

Hebron  began  to  be  settled  in  1 704.  Among  the  eariiest 
settlers  were  Samuel  Curtiss,  Timothy  Phelps,  Stephen 
Post,  Jacob  Root,  William  Shipman  and  Benoni  Trum- 
bull, who  came  from  towns  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

Hebron  was  made  a  distinct  town  in  1707.  The 
earliest  church  was  organized  in  1717.  The  first  pastor 
was  the  Rev.  John  Bliss,  who  became  the  occasion  of 
the  establishment  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  Hebron,  by 
his  own  conversion  to  Episcopacy  in  1 734. 
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The  second  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  was 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Pomeroy  who,  like  many  of  the  best 
ministers  of  the  Colony  in  that  day,  was  one  of  the 
*'  New  Lights,"  or  promoters  of  the  revivals  that  spread 
through  Connecticut  in  the  years  immediately  following 
his  settlement  in  1735.* 

The  notorioufif  Rev.  Samuel  Peterd,  of  Connecticut 
"Blue  Laws"  fame,  was  a  native  of  this  town  and  a 
Tory.  A  mob  of  about  800  assembled  in  August  and 
again  in  September,  and  made  known  their  determination 
to  obtain  fh)m  him  satisfaction  for  his  published  slanders, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  errors.  He  met  them 
arrayed  in  official  robes  for  protection.  But  the  exasper- 
ated mob  had  as  little  respect  for  these  as  for  the  wearer, 
and  seizing  him  violently,  to  the  damage  of  his  garments, 
they  carried  him  to  the  Green  where  he  was  forced  to 
make  a  confession  previously  prepared  for  him,  and  then 
he  was  set  at  liberty.  After  this  he  went  to  Boston, 
fh)m  whence  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  in  a  letter  that  was 
intercepted,  that  six  regiments  were  now  coming  from 
England,  and  sundry  men-of-war.  "So  soon  as  they 
come,  hanging  work  will  go  on  and  destruction  will  first 
attend  the  sea-port  towns ;  the  lintel  sprinkled  and  the 
side  posts  will  protect  the  faithfbl."  A  few  daj's  later 
he  sailed  for  England,  where  he  published  the  famous 
history  of  Connecticut,  which  has  served  by  its  Mun- 
chausen stories  to  preserve  the  name  of  the  author  from 
i  oblivion. 

I      A  second  ecclesiastical  society  was  incorporated  in 
i  1748,  and  called  Gilead.    It  was  stated  to  the  first  pastor 
•  of  the  Gilead  church,  as  an  encouragement  to  settle  there, 
that  there  was  not  a  drunkard  in  the  parish,  and  not  a 
prayerless  family — ^the  result  of  revivals  under  the  minis- 
try of  Dr.  Pomeroy. 

There  is  a  silk-mill  at  Tumerville,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1853  by  Phineas  W.  Turner  from  Mansfield, 
from  whom  the  place  took  its  name.  This  part  of  Hebron 
has  been  greatly  changed  and  improved  since  Mr.  Turner 
commenced  business  there.  This  is  the  principal  manu- 
facturing industry  of  Hebron. 

John  S.  Peters,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  governor  of  Connect- 
icut in  1831  and  1832,  was  a  native  of  Hebron.  And  so 
was  William  A.  Palmer,  at  one  time  governor  of  Ver- 
mont ;  and  also  Erastus  Root,  who  was  once  heutenant- 
govemor  of  New  York. 

•  Mr.  Pomeroy's  actiylty  in  snpport  of  the  revivals  brought  him  into 
many  straits  and  difflcultics.  At  ono  time  arrangements  liad  been  made 
for  him  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  Colchester.  The  minister  in  Colchester 
and  Mr.  Pomeroy  were  on  McnUJjr  terms,  and  Mr.  Pomeroy  went 
expecting  a  firatemal  yrelco^^*  ^Qtto  his  surprise  the  minister  closed 
the  house  against  him,  T^e  peopjQ  ^^ ^^nf  Ijcrcd  in  large  numbers  and 
were  eager  to  bear  jj^  ^  ^"<^  ^f.  l>om^^^y  thought  it  his  duty  to 


Inasmuch  as  Hebron  gave  birth  to  the  author  of  Peters' 
"  History  of  Connecticut,"  it  was  fitting  that  the  histori- 
cal balance  should  be  restored  by  the  production  of 
another  history  of  Connecticut  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Trum- 
bull, B.  D.,  another  son  of  Hebron,  and  one  of  her  most 
honored  children. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  Hebron 
was  probably  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  The  popu- 
lation of  Hebron  in  1870  was  1,279. 

SoMERS,  situated  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
county,  was  originally  a  part  of  Enfield,  and  both  were 
comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Springfield.  The  first  settlers  of  Enfield  were  from 
Springfield.  In  May,  1683,  these  first  settlers  petitioned 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  for  a  new  township, 
asking  that  the  limits  of  the  town  extend  ten  miles  east 
from  the  Connecticut  River.  The  grant  inclosed  the 
present  town  of  Somers.  These  parties  respected  the 
Indian  title,  and  paid  the  Indians  £25  for  the  land  covered 
by  the  grant.  The  Indian  chief  Totatuck  alienated  all 
right  except  that  of  hunting  and  fishing.  This  purchase 
was  in  1688. 

The  first  settler  of  Somers  was  one  Benjamin  Jones, 
of  Welsh  descent.  He  adopted  the  Indian  fashion  of 
making  Somers  a  summer  residence,  returning  into 
Enfield  to  spend  the  winters.  But  for  five  years  he  was 
alone,  and  singular  in  this  way  of  living.  In  1713,  others 
began  to  come  in  fh)m  Enfield  to  make  permanent  settle- 
ment. Among  these  first  settlers  were  men  bearing  the 
names  of  Kibbe,  Pease,  Sexton,  Root,  Chapin,  Parsons 
and  Woods,  nearly  all  of  whom  still  have  lineal  descend- 
ants in  Somers.  Of  those  who  were  in  Somers  in  1730 
most  were  ftom  Enfield.  The  remainder  were  from 
Springfield,  Northampton,  Longmeadow,  Pomfrct  and 
Wallingford.  In  1734  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts incorporated  the  town  by  the  name  of  Somers.  It 
is  said  that  Gov.  Belcher  asked  that  the  town  receive  this 
name  in  honor  of  Xord  Somers.  It  continued  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  until  1749,  the  year  iu  which 
the  Connecticut  court  passed  the  resolution,  declaring 
that  the  towns  south  of  the  Massachusetts  line  were 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Connecticut  jurisdio 
tion. 

Eight  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  were  constituted 
a  church,  the  15th  of  March,  1727,  and  on  the  same  day 

preach.  By  doing  so  he  exposed  himself  to  the  penalty  of  the  law 
which  prohibited  any  minister  from  preaching  in  another's  parish  with- 
out the  ]atter*8  permisFion.  Because  of  this  offence  the  clerk  of  the 
society  was  estopped  ftom  issuing  an  order  for  the  legal  collection  of 
the  parish  rates,  and  Mr.  Pomeroy  was  thus  debarred  flrom  receiving 
his  salary  for  scren  years.  But  his  people  made  it  up  to  him  by  their 
Yolnntaiy  contribntions. 
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the  Bey.  Samuel  AUis  was  settled  as  pastor.  Four  years 
after  a  meeting-house  was  built,  where  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  could  sit  at  once  on  the  sills. 

The  third  pastor  of  this  church  was  Mr.  Charles 
Backus,  who  was  ordained  and  settled  in  a  pastorate 
which  became  distinguished,  and  was  terminated  by  his 
death  in  1803.  Dr.  Backus  was,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Prof.  Woods  of  Andover,  who  studied  theology 
with  him,  one  of  the  ablest  extemporaneous  preach- 
ers of  his  day.  He  became  noted  as  an  instructor  in 
theology,  and  nearly  fift}' young  men  sought  his  instruction. 
Among  them  were  Leonard  Woods  and  Dudley  Field. 

Somers  was  prompt,  like  all  eastern  Connecticut,  to 
respond  to  the  alarm  of  war  in  1 775,  News  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  June  19,  reached  the  town  the  day  following. 
A  Mr.,  afterwards  Capt.  Chapin  of  Somers,  wrote  in  his 
diary  that  very  day:  ''When  the  news  of  the  fight 
reached  Somers,  the  militia  were  ordered  to  meet  at  the 
meeting-house,  and  about  fifty  enlisted  for  the  relief  of 
their  brethren  in  and  near  Boston.  Emory  Pease  was 
chosen  captain.  Friday  the  21st,  at  about  9  o'clock,  we 
set  out  on  our  march  to  Boston  by  way  of  Wilbraham  and 
Palmer."  Capt.  Pease's  alarm  company  reached  Cam- 
bridge and  paraded  on  Monday  at  4  p.  m. 

Somers  is  mainly  a  farming  community.  The  town 
lies  for  the  most  part  at  the  base  of  the  hills  of  Tolland 
County,  and  in  the  more  level  and  fertile  region  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley. 

There  has  also  been  manufacturing  of  different  kinds 
in  the  town.  About  1830,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Clark  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets.  It  is  said 
that  it  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
State.  The  braiding  of  the  straw  and  the  sewing  of  the 
braid  into  bonnets  gave  employment  not  only  to  many  of 
the  women  and  girls  of  Somers,  but  to  many  in  adjoining 
towns.  Not  far  from  this  time,  another  firm  began  to 
make  straw  bonnets  and  palm-leaf  Shaker  bonnets.  The 
palm-leaf  was  put  out  into  private  femilies  all  over 
Tolland  County,  whore  it  was  woven  into  sheets.  These 
sheets  were  returned  to  Somers,  where  they  were  cut  up 
and  made  into  Shaker  bonnets,  which  were  worn  exten- 
sively in  New  England,  and  were  sent  in  large  quantities 
to  the  South. 

There  was  in  1825  a  small  establishment  for  making 
satinet  in  Somers.  About  1836  a  satinet-factor}'^  was 
built  in  Somersville.  This  is  the  only  factory  in  the  town 
at  the  present  time. 

L.  E.  Pease,  a  native  of  this  town,  and  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  original  settlers,  was  secretary  of  state  of 
Connecticut  for  several  jears. 

The  population  of  Somers  in  1870  was  1,247. 


Tolland  has  been  the  county-seat  of  the  county  of 
Tolland  ftx)m  its  organization.  In  1715,  a  petition  of 
some  inhabitants  of  Windsor  to  the  General  Court  to 
make  a  town  of  what  is  now  Tolland,  states  that  "  several 
families  are  already  there."  The  petition  was  granted, 
and  a  town  called  Tolland  incorporated  the  same  year. 

The  historian  of  Tolland — ^Hon.  Loren  P.  Waldo — says 
that  this  region  was  the  summer  resort  of  Indians  whose 
home  was  nearer  the  sea-coast.  Snipsic  Lake  contains  in 
its  name  a  memorial  of  the  Indians. 

The  names  of  Joseph  Benton  and  Joseph  Baker  occur 
among  the  first  settlers,  and  also  of  Nathaniel  Grant, 
Joshua  Loomis,  Joseph  Mather,  Hezekiah  Porter,  Shu- 
bael  Steams,  Joshua  Willcs,  Henry  Wolcott,  William 
Eaton,  Joseph  Slaffcer  and  Thomas  Stoughton. 

Tolland  bore  her  share  in  the  defence  of  New  England 
in  the  wars  of  the  last  century.  ♦ 

The  war  for  Independence  was  especially  generously 
supported.  Like  other  towns  of  eastern  Connecticut, 
Tolland  began  to  enlist  a  company  the  same  day  that 
news  came  of  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  1775  at 
Lexington.  A  company  of  98,  was  formed  which  served 
near  Boston.  Judge  Waldo,  in  his  history  of  Tolland, 
says :  "  Several  times  almost  the  entire  active  male 
population  was  absent  in ''the  army,  and  ordinar}- 
work  on  the  farms  was  done  by  female  hands.  I  heard 
a  venerable  ladj^  daughter  of  one  of  the  Revolutionary 
oflftcers  of  Tolland,  relate  that  she  and  her  younger 
sisters  frequently  yoked  the  oxen,  and  harvested  the 
crops  with  their  own  hands." 

The  first  church  of  Tolland  was  organized,  it  is  sup- 
posed, and  the  first  minister  ordained,  in  June,  1723. 
This  minister  was  Rev.  Stephen  Steel,  who  continued 
pastor  until  1758. 

Rev.  Nathan  Williams,  grandson  of  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams of  Deerfield  memory,  was  second  pastor  of  this 
church.     He  was  its  sole  pastor  for  nearly  53  years. 

The  fourth  pastor  of  this  church  was  Rev.  Abram 
Marsh.  He  was  installed  in  1813  and  continued  in  the 
I'astorate  until  1868.  So  for  a  period  of  145  years  the 
Congregatioiml  Church  of  Tolland  had  had  but  four 
settled  ministers,  and  during  all  those  yeaxs  there  had 
been  but  14  months'  vacation  in  the  ofllce. 

In  1791  the  Methodists  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
church  in  Tolland,  and  in  1794  they  built  a  house  for 
public  worship. 

In  1807  a  Baptist  church  was  organized. 

Satinet,  cotton-batting,  cotton-yam  and  thread  have 
formerly  been  to  some  extent  manufactured  in  Tolland. 

*  A  company  commanded  by  Capt.  Samuel  Chapman,  Sr.,  was  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Louisburg  in  1745.    Capt.  Chapman  died  at  Louisbuiig. 
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The  business  of  tanning  and  eurr}'ing  leather  had  been 
carried  on  near  the  village  for  many  years  before  1840, 
About  that  time  3Ir.  Moses  Underwood  purchased  this 
property  and  continued  the  business  successfully  for  sev- 
eral years,  when  he  and  one  of  his  sons  engaged  m 
manufacturing  belts  in  connection  with  the  business  of 
tanning  leather.  The  Underwood  Belting  Company, 
formed  in  1875,  have  increased  this  business  and  have 
erected  more  commodious  and  extensive  buildings,  fur- 
nished with  expensive  machinery.  This  is  the  only 
manufacturing  business  now  carried  on  in  Tolland. 

From  about  1836  to  1845  ,  the  manufacture  of  silver 
spoons  and  the  frames  for  silver-bowed  spectacles  was 
succcssftilly  carried  on  in  Tolland. 

Loron  P.  Waldo  was  bom  in  Canterbury,  Windham 
County,  Feb.  2,  1802.  Mr.  Waldo  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  commenced 
teaching  in  a  common  school  before  he  was  15  years  of 
age.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Tolland  County 
in  September,  1825.  He  was  State's  attorney  12  years ; 
represented  the  first  congressional  district  in  Connecti- 
cut in  the  thirty-first  Congress  of  the  United  States ; 
two  and  one-half  years  was  commissioner  of  pensions  at 
Washington  city;  and  eight  years  a  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  other  lawyer  has  ever  resided  in  the  town  of 
Tolland  who  will  live  longer  in  the  memory  of  its  sons 
and  daughters  and  be  held  in  more  grateM  affection  b}' 
them  than  Judge  Waldo,  by  reason  of  the  deep  interest 
he  has  always  manifested  in  their  welfare,  and  because  of 
his  faithful  *' Early  History  of  ToUand,''  on  which  he 
spent  much  time  and  carefbl  research.  Mr.  Waldo's 
home  was  in  Tolland  fjx>m  1830  to  1863,  since  which 
he  has  been  a  resident  of  Hartford. 

William  Wallace  Eaton,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  was  bom  and  reared  in  the  town 
of  Tolland,  and  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  William  Eaton, 
one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  town. 

Tolland  was  at  its  zenith  of  prosperity  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  Judge  Waldo  says: 
"These  principal  mail  routes  have  been  turned  ftx)m 
Tolland  in  consequence  of  the  building  of  the  railroads, 
so  that  whUe  other  places  have  been  benefited  by  those 
improvements,  this  town  has  been  a  sufferer."  Its  popu- 
lation in  1870  was  1,21^. 

WnxiKGTON. — ^Early  in  1720  a  company  of  eight  men 
from  different  towns  in  western  Connecticut  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  containing  16,000  acres  of  the  colonial 
governor  for  £150.     This  tract  was  called  Wellington. 

A  Congregational  churci  f^as  organized,  probabl}' 
sometime  in  172g,  f^^  on  g^pt.    11,  1728,  Mr.  Daniel 


Fuller  was  "  ordained  pastor  of  ye  Church  of  Christ  in 
Wellington."  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  church  was 
organized  the  same  day.  They  had  no  meeting-house  at 
that  time,  and  the  ordination  services  were  held  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  John  Merrick,  one  of  the  original  settlers. 

Mr.  Fuller  died  of  small-pox  in  the  thirty-first  year  of 
his  ministry  and  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred 
in  the  old  burying-ground  on  WiUington  Hill,  which  he 
himself  gave  to  the  town. 

Willington  was  not  backward  in  doing  its  part  for  the 
defence  and  welfare  of  the  Colonies  during  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  period.  Thirty  men  went  at  once  fix)m  Willing- 
ton  on  hearing  of  the  Lexington  battle.  And  early  in 
the  Revolutionary  war  a  company  of  50  men  went  fix>m 
the  town  under  the  command  of  Capt.  John  Parker. 

There  were  brave  women  as  well  as  brave  men  in  those 
days,  in  Willington.  One  fall,  during  the  war,  several 
soldiers  returned  to  their  homes  to  see  about  provisions  for 
their  families,  and  to  cut  and  get  up  wood  for  the  winter. 
A  Mr.  Sanger  came  home  with  two  of  his  sons  for  this 
purpose,  but  his  patriotic  wife  urged  him  to  return  at 
once  with  his  boys  to  the  army  and  leave  the  care  of  the 
family  to  her.  He  complied  with  her  request ;  and  she 
and  her  daughters  husked  the  com,  threshed  the  rye, 
felled  trees  in  the  woods,  yoked  the  oxen  and 
hauled  to  the  door  the  winter's  supply  of  fUel  for  the 
fire.  Mrs.  Sanger  was  not  an  exceptional  woman ;  there 
were  other  wives  and  mothers  in  Willington  as  ener- 
getic and  patriotic  as  she. 

An  eleven-year  old  boy,  son  of  Rev.  Gideon  Noble, 
the  second  minister  of  the  Congregational  church,  went 
as  fifer  in  one  of  the  military  companies  fh>m  this  town. 
It  was  thought  that  he  would  want  to  return  home  by  the 
time  he  had  reached  New  York,  and  his  friends  expected 
that  he  would  return ;  but  he  continued  with  the  com- 
pany throughout  the  war.  He  was  the  pet  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  he  was  so  small  that  they  often  carried  him  on 
their  shoulders  while  marching. 

Abraham  Weston,  another  Willington  boy,  went  as 
drummer  in  the  same  company.  Ho  was  only  fourteen 
3'ears  old. 

For  many  years  after  its  settlement  the  business  of  the 
town  was  almost  entirely  farming,  and  has  been  mainly 
that  always.  About  60  years  ago  a  glass-factory  was 
built  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  which  was  for 
a  number  of  years  a  prominent  industry. 

About  40  years  ago  Messrs.  Dale  &  Co.  erected  a  silk- 
mill  on  Fenton  River,  in  the  south-east  part  of  Willing- 
ton, and  a  little  village  soon  grew  up  around  the  mill 
which  went  and  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Daleville,  For 
a  few  years  a  large  business  was  done  there,  but  changes 
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occurred  and  the  enterprise  ceased.  For  a  number  of 
years  that  neighborhood  was  so  nearly  deserted  that  it 
strongly  reminded  one  of  "  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Vil- 
lage." Within  a  few  years  this  property  has  been  pur- 
chased by  another  company  who  are  now  manufacturing 
beaver  cloth  in  the  old  silk-mill,  and  the  village  again 
has  the  appearance  of  activity. 

Not  far  from  the  time  that  the  silk-factory  was  estab- 
lished at  Daleville,  Messrs.  Elisha  Johnson,  Origen  Hall, 
Otis  Dimmick  and  others  formed  a  company  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  spool-thread,  in  the  south-west 
part  of  the  town.  It  was  one  of  the  first  establishments 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  For  a  number  of 
3"ears  the  works  had  lain  idle,  when,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  war,  Gardiner  Hall,  Jr.,  &  Co.  pur- 
chased the  property  and  commenced  manufacturing  thread 
again  in  the  old  mill.  Mr.  Hall  was  hardly  more  than 
a  boy  when  he  started  this  company,  which  has,  through 
his  indomitable  perseverance  and  eneigy,  built  up  a 
thriving  business  there,  near  the  New  London  North- 
em  Railroad.  This  part  of  Willington  has  been  greatly 
chaqged  and  improved  within  a  few  years.  This  village 
goes  by  the  name  of  "  South  Willington,"  and  it  is  now 
altogether  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  town.  Mr. 
Hall  is  the  inventor  of  a  press  for  printing  the  ends  of 
spools. 

For  many  years  after  the  organization  of  the  town  the 
Congregational  church  was  the  only  one  in  Willington. 
But  during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  minister's  pas- 
torate, a  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  and  a  meeting-house  was  erected. 

Several  years  later  another  Baptist  church  was  organ- 
ized on  WiUingtdn  HilL  After  the  fourth  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church — ^Rev.  Hubbel  Loomis — had  filled 
the  pastorate  to  the  acceptance  of  his  people  twenty-four 
years,  his  doctrinal  views  underwent  a  change,  and  he 
became  a  Baptist.  Mr.  Loomis  was  a  man  of  educa- 
tion, talent  and  strong  influence,  and  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  his  people,  and  soon  brought  nearly  one-half 
of  the  church  and  society  over  to  his  views ;  and  so  the 
Baptist  church  was  formed  on  the  hill,  and  a  meeting- 
house was  soon  erected  near  the  Congregational  church. 
The  Baptists  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  united  with 
this  church,  and  worship  in  the  old  Baptist  house  was 
abandoned.  Last  year,  1878,  this  church  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  organization. 

There  has  also  been  for  many  years  a  Methodist 
church  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town. 

The  Congregational  church  established  a  Sunday 
school  in  1815,  which,  it  is  said,  is  the  oldest  Sunday 
school  in  Tolland  County. 


Willington  claims  as  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
sons,  Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  a 
voluminous  historical  and  biographical  writer,  and  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College  fh)m  1849  to  1852.  He  was 
born  May  10,  1789,  and  died  at  Cambridge  March  14, 
1866. 

Elias  Loomis,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  author  of  several  valu- 
able text-books,  is  a  native  of  Willington,  and  son  of 
Rev.  Hubbel  Loomis. 

The  population  of  Willington  in  1870  was  942  ;  nearly 
one-third  less  than  it  was  twenty  years  before. 

Columbia  lies  above  the  valley  of  Hop  River  which 
forms  its  northern  boundary.  It  is  by  considerable 
climbing  that  one  mounts  from  this  valley  to  the  broad, 
level  tract  on  which  the  village  is  situated.  This  is  a 
very  pleasant  street  and  presents  an  agreeable  picture 
of  what  the  centre  of  an  ancient  farming-town  becomes, 
where  the  chief  and  only  business  is  farming,  and  there 
has  come  to  be  a  cluster  or  street  of  farmers'  houses 
more  closely  together  than  in  other  parts  of  the  town, 
with  the  meeting-house,  the  house  for  the  entertainment 
of  travellers,  the  store,  the  parsonage,  and  the  doctor's 
ofiSce  nestled  among  the  white-painted,  green-blinded, 
and  sometimes  vine-embowered  dwelling-houses. 

For  88  years  after  its  separate  organization  as  an 
ecclesiastical  society,  Columbia  was  a  part  of  Lebanon, 
and  was  called  the  Second  Ecclesiastical  Society  of 
Lebanon.  This  part  of  Lebanon  went  b}^  the  name 
of  Lebanon  Crank,  This  ecclesiastical  society  was  con- 
stituted in  1716,  and  continued  the  second  society  in 
Lebanon  until  1804,  when  Columbia  became  a  distinct 
town.  Although  it  remained  in  its  minority,  so  to  speak, 
through  the  eighteenth  century,  it  nevertheless  became 
widely  known  as  an  ecclesiastical  society,  and  its  inde- 
pendent history  really  dates  back  far  beyond  the  time 
of  its  organization  as  a  town.  For,  besides  its  due 
quota  of  fiEithers  and  sons  and  brothers  given  to  the 
cause  of  national  independence,  the  events  of  which 
Dr.  Wheelock  was  the  central  figure  and  moving  spirit, 
have  given  to  Columbia  an  eminent  name  among  the 
towns  of  Tolland  County. 

In  the  Revolutionar}^  war  it  counted  onlj^  as  a  part 
of  Lebanon  in  all  its  relations  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Connecticut.  At  least  64  persons  went  into  active  ser- 
vice fh)m  this  parish.  And  of  these,  14  were  killed  or 
died  in  the  army.  The  soldierly  spirit  was  not  exhausted 
in  this  generation.  During  the  war  of  1812  the  people 
of  the  town  of  Columbia  were  quick  to  respond  to  the 
call  for  the  defence  of  New  London.  There  is  an  ac- 
credited tradition,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Avery  of  Columbia 
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tells  ns,  that  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  burning  of  New 
London  reached  the  place,  at  the  hour  of  some  religious 
service,  Mr.  Brockway,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  started 
off  with  his  long  gun  and  deacons  and  parishioners  to 
assist  in  doing  battle  with  the  enemy. 

In  the  civil  war  eight  of  this  town's  soldiers  died  in 
the  service. 

The  Congregational  Church,  which  has  been  from  the 
first,  to  this  day,  the  only  church  in  Columbia,  was 
organized  in  1720,  and  on  the  same  day  Samuel  Smith 
was  ordained  pastor. 

The  third  pastor  was  Eleazer  Wheelock,  eminent  for 
his  activity  and  his  sympathy  with  the  Great  Awakening 
of  1742  and  the  following  years,  and  for  his  interest  in 
the  education  of  Indian  youth. 

This  interest  was  awakened  by  the  coming  to  h\m 
one  day  in  December,  1743,  a  young  Indian  sachem 
named  Samson  Occum,  soliciting  instruction.  Occum 
proved  so  apt  a  scholar  that  Mr.  Wheelock  took  up  the 
project  of  training  Indian  yo!ith  to  become  missionaries 
among  their  own  people.  To  encourage  this  enterprise, 
Mr.  Joshua  Moor  of  Mansfield,  gave  a  lot  of  land  near 
the  centre  of  the  parish.  A  school-house  was  built,  the 
frame  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  frame  of  the 
present  school-house  on  the  green. 

The  school  was  fairly  started  in  1754.  Indian  youth 
from  the  Delawares,  Mohawks,  and  other  tribes,  resorted 
hither  to  obtain  an  education.  White  students  were  also 
received  into  the  school  in  numbers  about  equal  to  the 
Indians.  Sometimes  there  were  more  than  20  in  the 
school.  Many  of  the  Indians  became  teachers  in  their 
tribes.  Occum  only  became  an  ordained  minister.  But 
several  of  the  white  students  went  to  college  and  be- 
came missionaries  among  the  Indians.  And  hero  in 
Lebanon  Crank,  says  Mr.  Avery  m  his  centennial  sermon, 
were  ordained  first  in  Connecticut,  missionaries  to  the 
heathen. 

Mr.  Wheelock's  school  was  sustained  and  the  mission- 
aries were  supported  by  appropriations  from  the  General 
Courts  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  b}-  funds 
from  England  to  the  amount  of  £7,000,  of  which  the 
king  gave  £200,  and  from  the  Scottish  Societ}-  for  prop- 
agating Christian  knowledge.  In  acknowledgment  of 
Mr.  Moor's  generous  donation,  Mr.  Wheelock  called  the 
school  "  Moor's  Indian  Charity-School." 

Out  of  Samson  Occum's  application  to  Mr.  Wheelock 
for  instruction  grew  Dartmouth  College ;   for  the  gov- 

•  One  time  a  fHend,  for  whom  ^g  was  making  a  wagon,  remarked 
that  ho  wifibed  that  there  could  be  somo  way  contriyed  to  fluten  on  the 
wheels  without  the  ngc  of  ^^^^hpij^  From,  that  time  Mr.  Post  gave 
biiDscif  no  rest  until i^c  ^^^  ^^Quted  ^^^^  niade  a  screw  and  washer 


emment  of  New  Hampshire  invited  Mr.  Wheelock  to 
remove  to  Hanover  to  establish  a  coU^^  in  that  place. 
He  consented  to  do  so,  and  in  1770  took  his  family  and 
school  to  Hanover.  The  frmds  contributed  in  England 
to  the  Indian  school  were  entrusted  to  a  board,  of  which 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  was  the  president.  And  from 
this  circumstance,  although  the  earl  himself  was  opposed 
to  the  removal  of  the  school  from  Columbia,  the  new 
institution  was  called  Dartmouth  College. 

The  situation  of  Columbia  has  made  it  for  the  most 
part  a  farming  town.  There  has  been,  however,  for  over 
40  years,  a  cotton-mill  at  Hop  River,  which  has  grown 
in  recent  years  under  the  proprietorship  of  W.  Curtis 
Jillson,  into  its  present  thriving  condition.  It  now  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Hop  River  Warp  Manufacturing 
Company."  It  has  been  for  several  years  the  chief  man- 
ufacturing industry  of  the  town.  Previous  to  this  there 
was  a  carding-mill  near  that  place. 

There  was  also  in  former  years  considerable  business 
in  the  town  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  woollen  hats. 
Fur  hats  were  also  made  here,  at  one  time,  on  a  small 
scale. 

Mr.  Augustus  Post  of  this  town,  now  nearly  90  years 
old,  formerly  did  quite  a  business  here  in  the  manufacture 
of  wagons  and  sleighs.  He  lived  in  Hebron  in  his  earl^' 
days  and  commenced  business  there,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
made  the  first  one-horse  wagon  ever  owned  in  that  town.* 

Hon.  Dwight  Loomis  of  Rockville,  who  was  elected 
representative  to  Congress  from  the  first  congressional 
district  of  Connecticut,  in  1859,  and  re-elected  in  1861, 
was  bom  and  reared  in  Columbia. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  891. 

Union.  —  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1727  by 
William  McNall,  John  Lawson  and  James  Shearer  from 
Ireland.     The  town  was  incorporated  in  1734. 

In  1738  the  first  meeting-house  was  erected  in  the 
town,  and  the  same  year  the  Congregational  Church  was 
constituted,  and  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Wyman  was  ordained 
pastor.  The  ordination  services  were  held  in  a  private 
dwelling,  as  the  meeting-house  was  not  suflSciently  com- 
pleted at  that  time  for  this  purpose.  It  appears  that  the 
Puritan  element  was,  almost  ftx)m  the  first,  well  repre- 
sented by  settlers  who  came  from  some  of  the  oldest 
Puritan  towns  of  New  England,  notwithstanding  Union's 
pioneer  settlers  were  Scotch-Irish  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, and  were  probabl}'  Scotch  Presbyterians  of  the  John 
Knox  and  the  Covenanters'  stamp. 

and  nat  that  secorely  fiutencd  the  wheel  to  the  axle-tree.  Like  many 
an  inventor  ho  was  so  intent  on  making  his  invention  woric  that  he 
gave  no  thought  to  what  a  fortune  might  accrue  to  him  by  securing  a 
patent. 
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Union  ranks  among  the  smallest  towns,  both  in  area 
and  population  in  the  county, — in  fact  in  the  State ;  but 
its  history  shows  that  it  has  contributed  its  full  quota  to 
the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  republic:  146 
persons  from  this  town  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  in  1774  the  total  population  of  Union  was  only 
514. 

Union  is  chiefly  a  farming  community,  but  the  soil  is 
hard  to  till  and  unproductive  compared  with  some  por- 
tions of  the  county.  The  thriftiest  of  pine  and  hemlock 
trees  grow  here.  They  are  indigenous,  and  formerly 
they  were  to  be  found  in  ever}'  part  of  the  town.  It  is 
said  that  Union  has  produced  mor&  pine  and  hemlock 
lumber  than  all  of  the  rest  of  Tolland  County.  The 
lumber  business  has  been,  and  still  is  an  important  in- 
dustry of  the  town.  Thirty  years  ago,  or  more,  the 
domestic  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  carried  on 
to  a  limited  extent. 

Mashapaug  Pond,  covering  800  acres,  with  its  clear 
waters  overshadowed  with  evergreen  trees,  is  an  attrac- 
tive feature. 

The  nearest  railroad  station  to  Union  is  at  Stafford 
Springs,  about  six  miles  from  the  centre  of  town. 

In  recent  years  a  Methodist  house  of  worship  has  been 
built  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town. 

Among  some  of  the  distinguished  men  who  originated 
in  Union  was  Jesse  Olncy  (1798-1872),  at  one  time  a 
popular  school-teacher  in  Hartford,  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  school-books,  and  for  several  years 
comptroller  of  the  State,  and  Rev.  Charles  Hammond, 
LL.  D.,  widely  known  as  the  principal  of  Monson  Acad- 
emy, Mass.  Mr.  Hanmiond  was  bom  June  15,  1818, 
and  died  Nov.  7,  1878. 

In  1870  the  population  of  Union  was  627. 

Bolton  is  situated  on  the  western  brow  of  the  hills  of 
Tolland  County.  The  scenery  from  some  of  the  hills  is 
exceedingly  beautiful. 

Settlements  began  to  be  made  in  Bolton  about  the 
3^ear  1717,  by  two  or  three  different  parties,  coming  from 
Windsor,  Wethersfield  and  Hartford.  It  was  made  a 
distinct  town  in  1 720.  As  was  the  universal  custom  in 
the  towns  of  the  Colonies,  immediately  after  settlement, 
Bolton's  first  care  was  to  establish  the  regular  public 
worship  of  God.  There  is  a  record  that  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards preached  there  in  1722,  and  received  a  call  to 
settle.  In  November,  1723,  the  following  record  is  en- 
tered, in  his  handwriting,  upon  the  town  records :  "Upon 
the  terms  that  are  here  recorded  I  do  consent  to  be  the 
settled  pastor  of  the  town  of  Bolton.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards." lilr.  Edwards's  apiwintment  to  a  tutorship  in 
Yale  College  seems  to  have  broken  up  this  arrangement. 


Mr.  Thomas  White,  the  first  settled  pastor  of  this 
people,  was  ordained  and  installed  in  1725,  and  the 
church  was  probably  organized  at  the  same  time. 

Rev.  George  Colton,  the  second  pastor  of  this  church, 
was  installed  in  1763.  He  died  in  1812.  Mr.  Colton 
was  distinguished  for  his  eccentricity  and  piety.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  six  feet  and  seven  inches  in  height, 
and  he  was  familiarly  called  the  high  priest  of  Bolton. 
It  is  said  that  he  published  in  rhyme,  from  his  pulpit,  his 
own  marriage  banns. 

Two  companies  went  from  Bolton  on  the  Lexington 
alarm,  in  1775,  —  one  of  thirty-five  men,  and  one  of 
twenty-eight. 

When  Dr.  Samuel  Peters,  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  Hebron,  was  mobbed  for  being  so  outspoken 
in  defence  of  the  arbitrary  acts  of  Parliament,  and  for  his 
false  representations,  a  large  number  of  Bolton  men  were 
present  and  took  part  in  forcing  a  recantation  from  him. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  present  century,  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  town,  aside  from  farming,  has 
been  the  quarrying  of  fiag-stones.  The  stone  is  a  bright, 
light  gray,  a  species  of  slate,  and  is  very  strong  and 
enduring.  More  stones  for  fiagging  purposes  have  been 
sent  out  from  these  quarries  than  from  any  other  in  tlie 
State.  About  1812  this  stone  was  used  considerably  for 
gravestones. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Duthan  Avery  of  this  place  car- 
ried on  the  cabinet-making  business  quite  largely  for  a 
country  town,  and  people  from  all  the  towns  in  the 
vicinity  used  to  go  there  for  household  fruniture,  cofiSns, 
&c.  Mr.  Avery  took  in  farmers'  produce  in  exchange 
for  his  goods.* 

The  late  Hon.  Julius  L.  Strong,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress in  1869,  was  a  native  of  Bolton. 

Hon.  George  E.  Sumner,  the  present  mayor  of  Hart- 
ford, was  bom  in  this  town. 

There  is  one  Congregational  and  one  Methodist  church 
in  Bolton. 

The  present  population  of  the  town  is  576. 

•  The  following  copy,  from  one  of  Mr.  Avery's  old  day-books,  ex- 
hibits the  maimer  of  trafficking  in  those  days,  and  some  of  the  old-time 
prices: — 

Phineas  Carver,  Dr. 

To  a  Coffin  for  your  Child, 67 

"  "  «       Mother, 4  50 

"  "  "       Wife, 4  60 

To  Cambric  for  Shroud, 60 

Credit. 
By  a  Saddle. 

"  Mending  wagon  harness. 
"  i  day's  work  mowing. 
*•  forty-five  and  a  half  pounds  of  beef  at  6c. 
"  Eight  ponnds  &  six  ounces  cheese  at  4c 
"  Making  two  wagon  harnesses. 
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Andover  is  the  yoangest  town  in  Tolland  Count}'. 
As  a  distinct  parish,  however,  it  is  much  older  than  the 
county,  haAing  been  incorporated  as  a  separate  ecclesi- 
astical society  in  May,  1 747,  The  territory  of  the  new 
parish  was  taken  from  the  three  towns  of  Hebron,  Cov- 
entry and  Lebanon.  This  parish.  Dr.  Sprague  thinks, 
was  called  Andover  because  the  original  settlers  were 
from  Andover,  Mass.  It  consisted  of  68  members, 
called  "householders." 

At  an  early  date  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  of 
four  '*  go  forthwith  and  see  out  for  a  preacher  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  this  society."  Mr.  Samuel  Lockwood  was 
ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  church,  Feb.  25, 
1749. 

His  ministry  continued  till  his  death  in  1791,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  period  the  parish  seems  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  great  and  growing  prosperity.  In 
1790,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  cdma  mater^  Yale  College.  This 
Congregational  church  of  Andover  had  the  common 
experience  of  long  pastorates  in  the  early  period  of 
Connecticut  CongregationaJism.  When  its  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  came,  its  fourth  pastor  was  then 
serving  the  twentieth  year  of  his  pastorate. 

Andover  was  not  incorporated  as  a  town  until  1848. 
Its  civil  history  previous  to  this  year  is  therefore  in  part 
that  of  Hebron. 


The  chief  manufacturing  industry  has  been  the  making 
of  paper.  The  business  is  now  entirely  farming,  and 
has  always  been  chiefly  that. 

Among  the  sons  of  Andover  was  William  B.  Sprague, 
D.  D.,  a  distinguished  minister,  and  an  author  of  vari- 
ous works. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1870  was  461. 

Ellington  wa^t  originally  a  part  of  the  township  of 
East  Windsor,  called  the  Great  Marsh.  It  was  not  until 
about  75  years  after  the  settlement  began  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  that  any  settlers  located 
themselves  in  the  part  now  called  Ellington.  The  pres- 
ent town  includes  what  was  formerly,  known  as  "  Equiv- 
alent Lands."  This  tract  of  7,250  acres  was  granted  by 
the  General  Court,  in  1716,  to  the  town  of  Windsor,  as 
a  recompense  for  a  loss  by  that  town  of  some  7,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

Rev.  John  McKinstry,  the  first  minister  of  Ellington, 
was  educated  in  Scotland,  and  settled  here  in  1738. 
The  principal  settlers  came  from  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  Ireland.  Ellington  is  largely  a  farming  town,  and 
tobacco  is  raised  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  west- 
em  section  is  well  supplied  with  water-power.  The 
Windermere  factory  produces  cassimeres  and*  broad- 
cloths. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  1,452. 


WINDHAM     COUNTY.* 


BY  MISS  ELLEN  D.  LARNED. 


In  1726,  ten  towns  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Con- 
necticut, previously  included  in  the  counties  of  Hartford 
and  New  London,  were  erected  into  the  county  of  Wind- 
ham. Union  and  Woodstock  were  subsequently  added ; 
Mansfield,  Coventry',  Lebanon,  Union  and  Columbia 
taken  away ;  and  several  of  the  original  towns  divided. 
Sixteen  towns  —  Woodstock,  Thompson,  Putnam,  Pom- 
fret,  Brooklyn,  Killinglj',  Sterling,  Plainficld,  Canterbury, 
Eastford,  Ashford,  .Chaplin,  Ilamptan,  Windham,  Scot- 
land and  Voluntown — form  the  present  Windham  County. 

•Tho  population  of0o  several  towns  of  WliMjhwn  County  was,  in 
1870,  as  follows:  KiJJjpgJX,  ^'712;  nr/fjc/Jjum,  5,413;  Plainficld,  4,621; 
Putnam,  4,192;  Tbojjj^n,  3,80i.  }fr^j0tc^U,  3,955;  Brooklyn,  2,355; 


Its  average  length  is  about  26  miles,  and  its  breadth 
nearly  19  miles.  Its  area  comprises  a  little  less  than 
653  square  miles. 

The  gi-eater  part  of  this  tract  of  country  prior  to  Eng- 
lish settlement  was  included  in  Nipnet, — the  Fresh- water 
countrj', — the  inland  region  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
the  Connecticut  River.  It  was  sparsely  occupied  by 
scattered  tribelets  or  families  of  Nipmucks  or  Nipnets,t 
although  the  land  east  of  the  Quinebaug  was  also  claimed 
by  Narragansets.     The  northern  part  of  this  contested 

Canterbury,  1,552;  Pomfret,  1,488;  Ashford,  1,242;  Voluntown,  1,052; 
Sterling,  1,022 ;  Eastford,  984 ;  Hampton,  891 ;  Chaplin,  704 ;  Scotland,  648. 
t  Pond  or  Fresh-water  Indians. 
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strip  was  Mahmunsqung, — the  Whetstone  countrv.  Land 
DOW  included  in  the  towns  of  Sterling,  Plainfield  and 
Canterbiiiy  was  the  Qainebaug  country',  and  its  residents 
were  known  as  Quinebaugs.  The  tract  west  of  the 
Quinebang  River,  and  north  of  the  Quincbaug  country, 
was  Wabbaquasset, — ^the  mat-producing  country. 

Acquittimaug  of  Wabbaquasset  is  the  first  Windham 
County  inhabitant  of  whom  we  have,  record.  In  the 
winter  of  1630-31 ,  news  came  to  this  people  that  a  com- 
pany of  Englishmen  had  come  to  the  Bay,  who  were  in 
great  want  of  com,  and  would  pay  a  good  price  for  it. 
The  fertile  hills  and  valleys  of  the  future  Woodstock 
were  already  noted  for  their  large  production  of  this 
aboriginal  staple.  With  each  a  bushel  or  more  of  com 
upon  their  backs,  Acquittimaug  and  other  Indians  toiled 
through  the  wUdemess  to  the  infant  settlement  at  Boston, 
and  were  joyfhlly  welcomed  by  the  needy  colonists. 
Acquittimaug  lived  about  95  years  after  this  incident ; 
and  when,  in  extreme  old  age,  he  visited  Boston,  he  was 
welcomed  and  generously  entertained  b}'  some  of  the 
chief  dignitaries  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony. 

The  Windham  County  territory  became  known  to  the 
English  with  the  first  settlement  of  Connecticut.  It  lay 
directly  in  the  route  from  Boston  to  Hartford,  a  part  of 
that  "  hideous  and  trackless  wilderness  '*  traversed  by  the 
first  colonists.  A  rude  track,  called  the  Connecticut 
Path,  obliquely  crossing  what  is  now  Thompson,  Wood- 
stock, Eastford  and  Ashford,  became  the  main  thorough- 
fare of  travel  between  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut colonies.  Yet  for  60  years  no  settlement  was 
effected  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  and  the  aborigines 
remained  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  territory-.  The}' 
were  subject  clans  of  little  spirit  or  distinctive  character. 
Their  number  was  small.  A  few  families  occupied  the 
favorable  localities,  while  large  sections  were  left  vacant 
and  desolate.  Large  tracts  were  burned  over  ever}'  yeai* 
and  kept  open,  to  fbmish  pasture  for  deer.  Game  and 
fish  abounded  in  wood,  lake  and  river.  The  principal 
rivers,  lakes  and  hills  bore  the  names  that  still  distinguish 
them.  An  Indian  trail,  known  as  Nipmuck  Path,  ran 
south  fW)m  Wabbaquasset  to  the  sea-shore.  The  Green- 
wich Path  crossed  eastward  from  the  Quinebang  to  Nar- 
raganset.  A  few  rude  forts  were  built  and  maintained 
in  various  localities. 

As  the  Mohegans  increased  in  power,  they  laid  claim, 
under  various  pretexts,  to  the  greater  part  of  this  terri- 
tory. The  timid  and  peace-loving  Wabbaquassets  readily 
acknowledged  allegiance  to  Uncas,  and  *'  paid  him  hom- 
age and  obligations  and  yearly  tribute  of  white  deer- 
skins, bear-skins,  and  black  wolf-skins."  With  the 
Quinebaugs  Uncas  was  less  successful.      His  right  to 


their  allegiance  was  disputed  by  the  Narragansets. 
Pessacus,  alias  Moosup,  brother  and  successor  to  Mian- 
tonomo,  asserted  his  right  to  the  Quinebaug  country, 
affixing  his  name  to  the  largest  branch  of  the  Quinebaug. 
For  many  years  the  land  was  in  contention,  the  distracted 
inhabitants  yielding  homage  to  whichever  chieftain 
chanced  to  be  in  ascendancy.  Tradition  tells  of  various 
bloody  rencontres  and  one  distinct  battie  between  the 
natives. 

While  the  Indians  east  of  the  Quinebaug  were  thus 
contending,  those  on  the  west  were  yielding  to  better 
influences.  The  most  noteworthy  incidents  of  Wind- 
ham's aboriginal  history  were  connected  with  the  ministr3' 
of  the  great  Indian  apostie,  John  Eliot.  Young  Indians, 
trained  by  him  at  Natick,  went  out  as  missionaries  into 
the  Nipmuck  wildemess.  The  simple  and  tractable 
Wabbaquassets  hearkened  willingly  unto  the  Gospel 
thus  presented,  and  many  were  persuaded  to  unite  in 
church  estate,  and  assume  some  of  the  habits  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  observed  the  Sabbath,  gathered  into  villages, 
and  built  wigwams,  the  like  of  which  were  seen  nowhere 
else  in  New  England.  Thirty  families  were  gathered  at 
what  was  called  Wabbaquasset  Village,  now  in  the  south 
part  of  Woodstock ;  20  families  at  Myanexct,  on  the 
Quinebaug,  in  or  near  the  north  part  of  Woodstock; 
and  20  families  of  Nipmucks  at  Quinnatisset,  now 
Thompson  Hill.  These  villages  and  churches  were 
under  the  care  and  guidance  of  Sampson,  a  hopeful, 
pious  and  active  young  man.  In  1674  he  was  encour- 
aged and  strengthened  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Eliot,  who, 
with  Maj.  Daniel  Gookin,  magistrate  over  the  Prating 
Indians,  came  to  confirm  the  churches,  settic  teachers 
over  them,  and  establish  civil  government.  They  found 
peace,  order  and  a  friendly  welcome  in  each  of  the  pray- 
ing villages.  Mr.  Eliot  preached  in  Myanexet,  and  gave 
them  John  Moqua  for  their  teacher.  ' '  A  sober  and  pious 
3'oung  man  of  Natick,  called  Daniel,"  was  appointed 
minister  for  Quinnatisset.  At  Wabbaquasset,  where  he 
passed  the  night,  Eliot  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
teacher,  Sampson,  and  entertained  in  the  spacious  wig- 
wam of  the  sagamore.  On  the  following  moming,  Sept. 
16,  1674,  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  Wabbaquasset 
village.  All  the  Praying  Indians  from  the  different  vil- 
lages were  there,  and  many  others.  An  opening  religious 
service  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Eliot,  and  then  a  '•  court" 
was  held  by  Maj.  Gookin,  establishing  civil  government 
among  the  natives.  The  teacher  Sampson  was  approved 
as  their  minister,  and  Black  James  of  Chaubongagum 
installed  over  them  as  constable.  Having  thus  settled 
religious  and  civil  institutions,  Mr.  Eliot  and  his  friends 
bade  adieu  and  journeyed  homewards,  greatly  pleased 
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with  the  progress  of  Christianit}'  and  civilization  among 
this  tractable  and  friendlj'  people.  Seventy  families  had 
been  reclaimed  from  heathenism. 

These  hopeful  prospects  were  soon  blighted.  The 
Narraganset  war  swept  away  the  results  of  years  of 
missionary  labor.  The  villages  were  destroyed,  the 
churches  broken  up,  and  the  Praying  Indians  relapsed 
into  savages.  The  Nipmucks  east  of  the  Quinebaug 
joined  the  Narragansets ;  the  terrified  Wabbaquassets 
left  their  pleasant  homes  and  planting-fields  and  threw 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Uncas  at  Mohegan. 
No  battle  or  skirmish  occurred  during  the  war  within 
Windham  Count}'  territory,  but  it  was  repeatedly  traversed 
and  ravaged  by  scouting  and  foraging  parties.  Great 
quantities  of  com  and  beans,  stately  wigwams,  the  like 
of  which  had  not  been  seen,  and  the  several  forts  were 
all  demolished.  The  close  of  the  war  found  the  Nip- 
mucks  almost  annihilated.  Those  that  were  left  sought 
refbge  with  distant  tribes.  The  Wabbaquassets  remained 
for  a  time  at  Mohegan.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  future  Windham  were  scattered  or  destroyed,  and 
their  territory  left  to  English  occupation. 

The  first  English  proprietor  within  Windham  County 
territory  was  Gov.  John  Winthrop  of  New  London,  who, 
in  1653,  secured  f\om  Hyems  and  Massashowett  a  grant 
of  the  Quinebaug  country.  The  validity  of  this  convey- 
ance was  extremely  doubtfUl.  The  grantors  were  rene- 
gade Narragansets,  exercising  a  delegated  authority, 
with  no  legal  title  to  the  land  conveyed.  The  General 
Court  of  Connecticut,  however,  '*  allowed  the  governor 
his  Indian  purchase  at  Quinebaug,  and  gave  him  liberty 
to  erect  thereon  a  plantation  "  ;  but  the  Indian  troubles 
prevented  settlement.  After  the  restoration  of  peace, 
the  Massachusetts  government  opened  negotiations  with 
the  remaining  Nipmucks;  and,  Feb.  10,  1682,  secured  a 
deed  of  the  whole  Nipmuck  country,  allowing  to  the 
Indians  a  five-mile  reservation.  A  fuU  half  of  this  reser- 
vation was  immediately  made  over  by  them  to  Govs. 
Joseph  Dudley  and  William  Stoughton,  who  had  served 
as  commissioners  in  the  transaction.  Dudlej^s  fine  farm 
was  laid  out  in  the  Quinebaug  Valley,  and  was  afterwards 
included  in  the  towns  of  Thompson  and  Dudley.  Five 
thousand  acres  at  Quinnatisset,  embracing  what  is  now 
Thompson  Hill  and  its  vicinity,  were  conveyed  to  Stough- 
ton, laid  out  in  farms,  and  sold  the  following  year  to 
Robert  Thompson  and  Thomas  Freak  of  England. 
Tracts  of  land  in  Quinnatisset  were  also  granted  by  the 
Massachusetts  government  to  other  proprietors. 

Connecticut's  si/ire  of  Windham  County-  territor}'^  was 
mostly  appropriate  J  ^y  Uncas  ^»tl  his  representatives. 
To  his  son  Owaufy^  w^  ^^igned  ^^^  whole  Wabbaquasset 


country,  and  rights  in  the  Quinebaug  country.  This 
chieftain  was  a  drunken,  worthless  fellow,  of  no  stability 
or  force  of  character.  Swarms  of  greedy  land-hunters 
now  gathered  around  him,  eager  to  obtain  possession  of 
his  land  npon  any  pretext.  Conscious  of  his  own 
inability  to  manage  his  great  possessions,  Owaneco 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  his  fHends  and  accepted  the 
younger  James  Fitch  of  Norwich  as  his  guardian. 

The  whole  Wabbaquasset  country  was  formally  con- 
veyed to  him  in  1689.  The  landed  interests  of  Windham 
County  were  thus  to  a  great  degree  vested  in  the  hands 
of  one  individual,  destined  to  pla}'  an  important  part  in 
its  settlement  and  development. 

Towns. 

The  first  white  inhabitant  of  the  present  town  of 
Windham  was  one  John  Gates,  an  English  refugee, 
hiding,  according  to  traditional  report,  from  the  spies  of 
Andros.  In  the  autunm  of  1688,  he  found  his  way  into 
this  desolate  wilderness,  and  passed  the  winter  in  a  cave 
or  cellar,  dug  out  by  the  hands  of  his  faithfVil  negro. 
With  the  restoration  of  peace  and  charter  government  in 
1689,  Gates  came  out  of  his  hiding-place,. and  purchased 
a  tract  of  land.  The  second  reported  settler  was  Jona- 
than Ginnings.  He  was  soon  followed  by  Joshua  and 
Jeremiah  Ripley  of  Hingham,  Mass.  May  12, 1692,  the 
plantation  was  granted  the  liberty  of  a  township,  to  be 
called  Windham,  and  June  12,  a  town  government  was 
organized.  Only  15  citizens  were  then  reported,  but 
their  number  increased  rapidly.  The  great  size  of  the 
town  occasioned  its  first  serious  difficulty.  A  controversy 
ensuing  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  church,  resulted 
in  a  division  of  the  town  in  May,  1703,  the  north  part  of 
Windham  being  formally  erected  into  the  town  of  Mans- 
field. A  church  had  previously  been  formed,  Dec.  10, 
1700,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Whiting  ordained  as  its  pastor. 
A  meeting-house  in  Windham  Green  was  completed  in 
1703. 

The  first  settler  in  the  north-east  section,  now  Hamp- 
ton, was  David  Canada,  a  reputed  Welshman.  Man}- 
sterling  Massachusetts  families  settled  in  this  vicinit}'  on 
Appaquage  Hill  and  River.  The  difficulty  of  attending 
public  worship  at  Windham  Green  led  these  northern 
settlers  to  ask  for  society  privileges,  and  in  1717  a 
religious  society  was  there  organized.  This  section  was 
known  as  Canada  Parish,  and  also  as  Windham  Milage, 
and  a  church  was  gathered  there  in  1723.  A  third 
religious  society  was  set  off  in  1732,  in  the  south-east  sec- 
tion of  the  town,  known  as  Scotland  Parish,  and  a  church 
organized  in  1735. 

Windham  Green  continued  to  increase  in  influence  and 
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importance  as  the  seat  of  town  government  and  the  busi- 
ness centre  of  a  large  section.  A  Court  of  Probate  was 
established  here  in  1719,  Capt,  John  Fitch  judge.  In 
1726,  Windham  was  made  the  shire  town  of  the  newlj 
constituted  Windham  County.  The  first  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  was  held  June  26.  Timothy  Pierce  of  Plain- 
field  was  appointed  judge,  A  jail  and  state  house  were 
soon  erected,  and  the  town  received  a  fresh  impetus. 
Iron-works  were  now  established  at  Willimantic  Falls, 
and  other  manufactures.  The  First  Church  of  Windham 
was  particularly  flourishing  at  this  time.  A  very  remark- 
able religious  awakening  had  been  enjo^'ed  during  the  last 
years  of  Mr.  Whiting's  ministry.  His  successor,  Mr. 
Thomas  Clap  of  Scituate,  was  a  young  man  of  uncommon 
administrative  ability,  who  brought  the  whole  population 
under  stringent  watch  and  discipline.  Every  head  of  a 
household  was  connected  with  the  church,  either  by  pro- 
fession of  faith  or  owning  the  covenant.  Family  prayer 
was  observed  in  every  household,  and  every  child  con- 
secrated by  baptism.  Profane  swearing  was  but  little 
known,  and  open  violation  of  the  Sabbath  very  rare.  In 
1 739  Windham  was  compelled  to  resign  her  distinguished 
minister  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Stephen  White,  a  young  man  of  very 
dissimilar  character. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Windham's  famous  "  Frog 
Panic,"  more  widely  known  than  any  event  in  its  early 
history,  occurred.* 

The  military  spirit  for  which  Windham  was  always 
noted  found  ample  exercise  during  the  French  and  Indian 
war.  Many  of  its  citizens  served  with  distinction  in 
numerous  bloody  campaigns.  Public  affairs  and  political 
issues  engrossed  more  and  more  of  their  attention.  No 
people  were  filled  mth  more  patriotic  fervor,  and  more 
ready  to  engage  in  the  great  struggle  for  American  liber- 
ties. They  responded  to  the  first  summons  from  Boston 
by  renouncing  the  use  of  all  imported  articles  not  ab- 
solutely essential.  At  a  fashionable  wedding  in  1768, 
bride  and  guests  wore  home-spun,  and  all  the  refresh- 
ments were  home-made.  As  agitation  went  on,  the 
Windham  boys  were  foremost  in  opposition  to  Imposts 
and  Tories.  When  the  port  of  Boston  was  closed, 
Windham's  instant  offering  of  a  small  flock  of  258  sheep 

•  "War  between  England  and  Franca  was  imminent.  Indians  were 
alert  and  turbulent,  ready  to  join  in  the  first  outbrealc.  One  night  the 
residents  of  Windham  Green  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers  by  the 
most  appalling  and  unearthly  sounds— an  indescribable  hubbub  and 
tumult,  that  seemed  to  fill  the  heavens  and  shake  the  earth.  Some 
thought  it  an  earthqualce ;  some  thought  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  at 
hand.  Others  seized  upon  the  more  natural,  but  hardly  less  appalling, 
explanation  that  an  army  of  French  and  Indians  was  marching  upon 
them.  Consternation  and  terror  fell  upon  all,  and  the  night  was  passed 
in  anxious  suspense,  not  to  say  frantic  lamentation.    The  mommg 


was  the  first  succor  received  bj  the  distressed  Bostonians. 
Throughout  the  long  Revolutionary  struggle,  she  was 
equally  ready  and  faithful.  Dyer,  Elderkin  and  Wales 
served  day  and  night  in  Connecticut's  Committee  of 
Safety.  Gray  and  Elderkin  made  powder  in  their  mills 
at  Willimantic.  Huntington  made  the  first  gun  turned 
out  of  an  American  workshop,  and  repaired  tlie  wretched 
fire-arms  carried  by  the  common  soldiers.  Hundreds  of 
brave  men  perilled  their  lives  in  camp  and  battle,  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  by  the  prayers  and  sympathy  of 
thousands  of  Windham  women,  as  patriotic  and  devoted 
as  themselves. 

With  the  establishment  of  independence,  Windham 
entered  upon  a  new  era  of  growth  and  prosperity,  her 
citizens  engaging  with  such  spirit  in  various  business 
enterprises  that  she  was  reported  "  to  exceed  any  inland 
town  in  the  State  in  trade  and  merchandize."  A  vast 
amount  of  produce  was  raised  and  sent  to  market. 
Special  industries  were  developed  in  diflerent  neighbor- 
hoods. Experiments  were  made  in  silk  raising  and 
manufacture.  In  1791  Windham  issued  its  flrst  news- 
paper, '' The  Phenix,"  or  "Windham  Herald,"  printed 
by  John  Byrne,  which  attained  extensive  circulation 
throughout  the  country.  Before  1800,  the  first  post- 
oflice  was  opened,  John  Byrne  postmaster.  An  academy 
had  also  been  opened.  The  venerable  Stephen  White 
died  in  1793,  after  a  ministry  of  62  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Elijah  Waterman,  a  young  man  of  great 
energy,  active  in  promoting  new  measures  and  public 
interests.  Foremost  among  Windham's  public  men  of 
this  generation  was  Zephaniah  Swift,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  Connecticut. 

In  1819,  a  bill  was  passed,  transferring  the  courts  of 
Windham  County  to  the  town  of  Brooklj-n.  Windham 
had  previously  lost  more  than  half  her  original  territory 
by  the  formation  of  new  towns.  To  the  loss  of  prestige 
and  position  was  now  added  a  transference  of  business 
interests  from  the  Green  to  the  Willimantic — the  younger 
settlement  attaining  leadership. 

Plainfield.  t  —  The  settlement  of  this  town  was  con- 
temporaneous with  that  of  Windham.  The  beautifbl 
valley  of  the  Quinebaug,  with  its  open  hill-slopes  and 
bountiful  yield  of  com,  offered  great  attraction  to  set- 
dawned  at  length,  and  brought  a  ludicroas  solution  of  the  mystery. 
The  unearthly  clamor  and  uproar  had  been  produced  by  a  chorus  of 
frogs,  exdted  in  some  mysterious  way  to  a  preternatural  activi^.  This 
story  of  Windham's  tragic  alarm  flew  all  over  the  country,  with 
innumerable  additions  and  exaggerations.  It  was  sung  in  song;  it  was 
related  In  history ;  It  served  as  a  standing  joke  npon  every  native  of 
Windham.  A  letter  to  President  Stiles  fixes  the  date  of  this  incident  as 
prior  to  July  9, 1754. 

t  Plainfield  embraces  within  its  limits  the  flourishing  manufl&cturing 
villages  of  Central  Village,  Moosup  and  Wauregan. 
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tiers,  especially  as  its  Indian  inhabitants,  though  very 
numerous,  were  most  tractable  and  friendly. 

Timothy  and  Thomas  Pierce,  Thomas  Williams,  Ed- 
ward, Joseph  and  Benjamin  Spalding  were  among  the 
east-side  settlers.  Major  Fitch,  Samuel  Adams,  Elisha 
Paine  and  others  settled  on  the  west  side.  In  1699,  the 
Quinebaug  Plantation  was* invested  with  town  privi- 
leges. The  governor,  Fitz  John  Winthrop,  gave  the  new 
town  the  name  of  Plainfield.  The  first  care  of  the  town 
was  to  call  a  minister,  —  Mr.  Joseph  Coit  of  Nor- 
wich, —  who  held  religious  services  statedly  in  private 
houses. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  Quine- 
baug River  in  winter,  and  during  high  water,  for  the  pur- 
\yoae  of  attending  meeting,  the  town,  in  October,  1703, 
was  divided,  the  territory  west  of  the  river  being  erected 
into  the  township  of  Canterbury. 

The  tranquillity  of  Plainfield  was  most  grievously  dis- 
turbed by  controversies  growing  out  of  the  great  awak- 
ening of  1740.  A  pleasing  feature  of  the  revival  was 
its  effect  upon  the  surviving  Quinebatigs,  who  were  **not 
only  filled  with  knowledge  of  ye  way  of  Salvation,"  but 
reformed  in  their  ways  of  living,  and  abstained  from 
drinking.  Dissenting  from  some  of  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  established  church,  and  especially  from 
the  payment  of  the  minister  by  rate  or  tax,  the  new 
converts,  after  a  time,  organized  as  a  separate  church. 
Mr.  Coit  was  now  old  and  infirm.  A  majority  of  the 
town  refhsed  longer  to  pay  their  assessments  for  his  sup- 
port. The  settlement  of  his  successor  was  followed  by 
a  most  bitter  and  protracted  contest,  demoralizing 
churches  and  town,  and  "  separating  very  friends  and 
brothers.**  After  a  generation  of  strife  and  contention, 
the  churches  finally  happily  united  in  the  choice  of  Rev. 
John  Fuller  of  Norwich,  all  parties  agreeing  that  the 
ministry  should  thenceforth  be  supported  by  voluntary 
contribution,  without  tax  or  coercion.  This  same  con- 
troversy prevailed  nearly  throughout  the  county,  dis- 
tracting and  prostrating  many  of  even  the  most  pros- 
perous churches  on  the  territory. 

Throughout  the  Revolutionary  period  Plainfield  was 
active  and  prominent. 

Plainfield  Academy  was  established  during  this  period. 
In  1778,  Ebenezer  Pemberton  of  Newport  was  secured 
as  its  rector.  Scholars  came  in  large  numbers  frx)m 
Providence,  New  York,  New  London,  and  other  places. 
For  many  years  this  academy  enjoyed  a  high  reputation, 
under  such  distinguished  teachers  as  Dr.  Pemberton, 
John  Adams,  fienjamin  Allen  y  Zechariah  Eddy,  Tim- 
othy Pitkin,  Calvin  Croddard,  Eliphalet  Nott,  Rinaldo 
Burleigh,  and  ^jj^f  ^^beis,      ^^-  ^^  Benedict,  who 


succeeded  Mr.  Fuller  in  the  pastorate  at  Plainfield,  a 
man  of  high  character  and  unconmion  attainments,  and 
Dr.  Elisha  Perkins,  one  of  the  most  noted  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  his  generation,  were  among  the  distin- 
guished citizens  of  this  town. 

Canterbuby.* — The  western  part  of  the  Quinebaug 
Plantation,  when  endowed  with  town  privileges  in  1703, 
had  but  few  inhabitants,  but  these  were  men  of  character 
and  position,  well  fitted  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
town.  Maj.  Fitch  was  long  "  the  great  man"  of  all  the 
surrounding  country,  and  his  Peagsconmiek  homestead  a 
very  noted  establishment,  a  rendezvous  for  land  specula- 
tors, civil  and  military  officials,  and  hordes  of  idle  Indians. 
Here  courts  were  held,  military  expeditions  organized, 
and  whole  townships  of  land  bartered  away.  Maj.  Fitch 
was  for  a  time  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Con- 
necticut, and  had  great  personal  and  political  influence ; 
but  his  immense  land  operations,  and  his  own  violence 
and  lack  of  judgment,  involved  him  in  very  serious  com- 
plications and  quarrels.  The  claims  of  Fitch  and  other 
large  land-owners  delayed  the  growth  of  the  town. 
*'  All  the  good  land  upon  the  Quinebaug"  had  been  mo- 
nopolized by  these  voracious  *'  land-grabbers,"  and  for 
a  considerable  period  but  few  persons  succeeded 
in  establishing  settlements.  Town  records  are  lack- 
ing till  1717.  Previous  to  this  date  a  meeting-house  had 
been  built,  a  church  organized,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Esta- 
brook  ordained  as  minister.  Mr.  Estabrook  remained 
in  charge  of  the  Canterbuiy  church  tiU  his  death  in 
1727. 

Canterbury  was  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  ecclesiasti- 
cal controversy,  growing  out  of  the  memorable  great 
awakening,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
A  majority  of  the  church  had  become  what  were  termed 
New  Lights — opponents  of  the  established  or  ' '  standing 
order"  church.  The  Rev.  James  Cogswell,  a  candidate 
for  settlement  over  the  Canterbury  church,  was  stren- 
uously opposed  to  the  new  measures.  The  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  professing  to  have  become 
alarmed  at  the  ungovernable  fanaticism  of  the  revival- 
ists, determined  upon  the  revolutionary,  unconstitutional, 
uncoDgregational,  and  hence  utterly  unauthorized  meas- 
ure of  settling  the  candidate  of  the  minority.  This  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  rights  of  the  majority  not  unnatu- 
rally excited  wide-  spread  indignation,  while  the  bold  and 
persistent  championship  on  the  part  of  the  latter  of  the 
rights  of  the  majority  and  of  pure  Congregationalism,  in 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  and  assumptions  of 
the  authorities,  elicited  much  admiration  and  sympathy, 

•  Packerville  \s  lcx!atcd  mainly  in  Canterbury. 
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and  was  the  occasion  of  the  organization  of  many  soci- 
eties on  an  entirely  independent  basis.* 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  and  the  discontinuance 
of  this  exciting  and  distracting  controversy,  these  "  sep- 
arate'* societies  either  became  extinct,  or  were  finally 
resolved  into  regular  Congregational  churches. 

Mr.  Cogswell  remained  in  charge  of  the  Canterbury 
church  till  1771,  Among  many  pupils  received  into  his 
family  were  Naphtali  Daggett,  afterwaitis  president  of 
Yale  College,  and  Benedict  Arnold.  The  western  part 
of  Canterbury  was  incorporated  as  Westminster  Society 
in  1770,  and  a  church  organized  the  same  year.  Rev. 
John  Staples  was  ordained  as  its  pastor  in  1772,  and 
continued  in  charge  till  his  death  in  1807. 

The  most  noted  citizen  of  Canterbuiy-  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary period  was  Moses,  son  of  Capt.  Aaron  Cleve- 
land, who  entered  early  upon  the  practice  of  law,  and 
also  engaged  in  extensive  business  enterprises.  He 
was  agent  for  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  that 
settled  the  Western  Reserve,  Ohio,  and  selected  the  site 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  which  was  named  in  his  honor. 

"Master  Johnf  Adams,"  a  very  successfhl  teacher, 
principal  for  many  years  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
was  another  noted  son  of  Canterbury,  and  won  his  first 
laurels  in  his  native  town,  where  he  opened  a  high  school 
in  1796.  Among  many  Canterbury  youth,  distinguished 
in  after  life,  who  were  pupils  of  Master  Adams,  was 
John  Hough,  professor  at  Middlebury  College.  Ebene- 
zer  Fitch,  first  president  of  Williams  College,  was  also  a 
native  of  this  town. 

In  1833,  Canterbury  was  brought  very  prominently 
into  notice,  in  connection  with  the  colored  school  opened 
by  Miss  Prudence  Crandall.  Under  the  patronage  of 
leading  men  of  the  town.  Miss  Crandall  had  pre\iously 
established  a  young  ladies'  school,  which  had  been 
handsomely  sustained.  The  introduction  of  a  young 
colored  girl  gave  great  offence  to  Ihe  parents  of  her  other 
pupils,   who  threatened  to  withdraw  their    daughters. 

•  The  penecation  visited  upon  this  new  movement  significantly  indi- 
cates the  temper  of  the  times.  Elisha  and  Solomon  Paine,  the  ac- 
knowledged leaders  of  the  revival  party  in  Canterbtuy,  were  fined  and 
imprisoned;  their  nephews,  fh>m  Tale  College,  for  presuming,  while  at 
home  in  vacation,  to  attend  the  religions  services  conducted  by  their 
uncles,  were  expelled.  One  Obadiah  Johnson,  an  old  and  respected 
citizen,  when  chosen  a  representative  of  the  town  to  the  (General  Court 
by  a  tail  m^ority,  was  expelled  from  his  seat  in  the  House  for  being  a 
member  and  officer  of  one  of  these  separate  or  independent  organizations. 

t  Father  of  the  present  dlstingoished  Dr.  William  Adams  of  New 
York  City. 

X  Woodstock  is  becoming  famous  as  a  summer  resort,  vying  with 
Brooklyn  and  Thompson  in  this  regard.  Elmwood  Hall  and  Wood- 
stock Common  are  widely  noted.  Their  publicity  is  mainly  due  to  the 
enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Bowen,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  *'  Independent,"  who,  being  a  native  of  Woodstock,  makes 


Finding  that  she  could  not  instruct  both  white  and  col- 
ored together,  Miss  Crandall  decided  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  and,  after  counselling  with  friends  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  threw  open  her  school  "for  young  ladies  and 
little  misses  of  color."  Indignant  at  what  they  deemed 
a  breach  of  good  faith,  the  former  patrons  of  Miss 
Crandall  made  use  of  "every  ai'gumentative  effort  to 
convince  her  of  the  injustice  and  impropriety  of  the 
proposed  measure."  But  having  decided  upon  it  from 
supreme  conviction  of  duty,  nothing  could  change  her 
resolution.  Personal  insults  and  violence  and  legal 
injunctions  were  alike  ineffectual.  At  length  a  vehe- 
ment petition  fh>m  Canterbury  procured  the  enactment 
of  the  celebrated  ''  Black  Law,"  by  which  all  persons 
were  forbidden  to  establish  a  school  for  the  instruction 
of  colored  persons  not  inhabitants  of  the  State,  or  teach 
in  any  such  school,  or  harbor  or  board  any  colored  per- 
son attending  such  school,  under  very  hea^y  penalties. 
Undismayed  by  this  opposition  and  persecution  in  most 
annoying  forms.  Miss  Crandall  went  calmly  on  with  her 
school,  supported  by  her  own  indomitable  spirit,  and  the 
sympathy  and  material  aid  of  prominent  Abolitionists. 
Arrested  upon  charge  of  breaking  th6  newly  enacted 
law.  Miss  Crandall  suffered  herself  to  be  carried  to  jail 
for  a  night,  to  awaken  public  sjTupathy  and  indignation. 
A  final  trial  was  held  before  the  Court  of  Errors,  Julj^ 
1834,  when  the  court  reserved  its  decision,  and  the  suit 
was  quashed  for  alleged  defects  of  information.  During 
all  this  time  the  greatest  excitement  raged  in  Canterbury 
and  the  adjoining  towns.  Failing  in  their  efforts  to 
break  up  the  school  by  legal  process,  the  opponents  of 
Miss  Crandall  resorted  to  more  systematic  violence,  and, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  set  the  house  on  fire, 
broke  in  the  windows  with  iron  bars,  and  so  seriously 
damaged  it  that  repairs  were  deemed  impolitic,  if  not 
impracticable. 

Woodstock,  t — The  first  settlement  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  Windham  County  was  made  in  Woodstock. 

it  his  summer  home,  and  who  has  done  much  for  its  improvement  and 
adornment.  Through  his  efforts  and  liberality,  and  the  generous  co- 
operation of  his  fellow-dtizens,  the  old  Woodstock  Academy  is  placed 
on  an  assured  basis,  with  an  elegant  new  academy  building,  and  an 
ample  endowment.  His  last  and  perhaps  greatest  achievement  is  the 
opening  to  the  public  of  Roseland  Park,  a  beautiful  pleasure-ground  on 
the  border  of  Woodstock  Lake.  The  old  military  and  election  parades, 
and  other  rollicking  festivities  of  the  olden  time  that  formerly  fhmished 
the  chief  diversion  of  the  populace,  have  been  outgrown.  Mr.  Bowen 
has  proposed  to  meet  the  higher  and  more  varied  demands  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  by  creathig  this  delightfhl  park,  which,  with  its  musical 
concerts  and  many  provisions  for  innocent  recreation,  promises  to  bo  a 
place  of  great  public  resort.  Woodstock  has  already  surprised  the  world 
with  its  monster  mass-meetings  and  unique  Fourth  of  July  celebrations, 
bringing  together,  on  these  occasions,  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
nation. 
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By  a  mistake  in  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  Bay 
Colony,  the  territory  now  included  in  Woodstock  and 
Thompson  was  long  held  by  Massachusetts. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  town  were  emigrants  from 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  a^d  hence  its  original  name  New  Rox- 
bury.  Among  the  settlers  at  Plain  Hill  were  Thomas 
and  Joseph  Bacon,  James  Corbin,  Benjamin  Sabin,  and 
Henry  Bowen. 

When  the  French  settlement  at  Oxford  was  destroyed 
by  marauding  Mohawks,  its  fhgitives  found  refhge  in 
the  New  Roxbury  plantation.  Great  apprehensions  were 
felt  at  other  times  of  a  rising  of  the  Wabbaquasscts. 
During  these  days  of  trial,  the  women  and  children  might 
have  been  seen  gathered  into  gamsons  with  but  a  single 
man  to  guard  them  and  ''  hold  the  fort,"  while  the  other 
men  under  arms  tried  to  carry  on  their  oul-door  labor. 
In  1690  the  colony  was  accorded  town  privileges,  and 
granted  the  name  of  Woodstock,  and  during  the  same 
year  Mr.  Josiah  Dwight  of  Dcdham  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  ministr}\  A  meeting-house  was  completed  in 
1694,  and  a  church  soon  afterwards  organized  though  the 
date  cannot  be  ascertained.  From  an  isolated  frontier 
town,  Woodstock  developed  into  a  flourishing  business 
centre.  The  most  prominent  cilizen  during  this  period 
was  Capt.  John  Chandler.  All  important  commissions 
and  negotiations  were  entrusted  to  him.  He  was  the 
first  and  long  the  only  representative  sent  to  General 
Court,  and  was  superintendent  of  the  Wabbequassct 
Indians.  No  man  was  more  concerned  in  the  settlement 
of  Windham  County.  He  owned  large  tracts  of  land  in 
Killingly,  Pomfret  and  Ashford. .  Nearly  every  town 
in  Windham  County  was  laid  out  by  him,  and  he  was 
held  in  high '  repute  by  the  Connecticut  government. 
When  Massachusetts'  south  boundar}'  line  was  rectified 
in  1713,  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  retain  jurisdiction 
over  the  towns  she  had  settled,  an  arrangement  which 
for  a  time  gave  entire  satisfaction ;  but  after  the  death 
of  Col.  Chandler  and  other  town  fathers,  the  new  gene- 
ration were  led  to  desire  transference  to  the  government 
of  Connecticut,  where  taxes  would  be  lighter  and  greater 
pri^-ileges  accorded.  The  change  was  subsequently  made, 
and  the  first  town  meeting  under  the  jurisdiction  bf  Con- 
necticut was  held  on  Woodstock  Hill,  July  28,  1749. 

During  the  Revolution,  Charles  C.  Chandler,  a  rising 
lawyer,  was  very  active  on  the  Conm[iittee  of  Corre- 
spondence ;  Samuel  McClellan  was  much  engaged  in 
civil  and  military  affairs,  sc^rving  in  the  northern  army, 
leading  out  the  militia  again  and  again,  and  paying  them 
from  his  own  purse  when  the  treasury  was  empt3\  After 
the  close  of  the  yrar  he  y^^  jojB^e  general  of  the  fifth 
brigade. 


At  the  special  request  of  Washington  and  Patnam,  the 
church  at  Woodstock  Hill  yielded  their  beloved  pastor. 
Rev.  Abiel  Leonard,  LL.D.,  to  ofiSciate  as  chaplain  of 
Putnam's  own  regiment.  His  eloquence  and  patriotism 
made  him  a  great  favorite  in  the  army,  and  he  continued 
to  serve  with  much  fidelity  and  acceptance  until  bis  most 
untimely  and  lamented  decease  in  August,  1 777.  Another 
distinguished  son  of  Woodstock,  Gen.  William  Eaton,  the 
conqueror  of  Tripoli,  began  his  military  career  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  in  the  company  of  Capt.  Dana  of 
Ashford. 

With  the  restoration  of  peace  and  prosperity  Wood- 
stock felt  the  need  of  greater  educational  privileges,  and 
through  the  active  instrumentality  of  Rev.  Eliphalet 
Lyman,  successor  of  Mr.  Leonard,  an  academy  was 
established  at  Woodstock  Hill  in  1802.  Its  first  pre- 
ceptor was  Thomas  Williams  of  Pomfret.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  array  of  teachers  more  or  less  celebrated, 
under  whom  the  Academy  maintained  a  good  reputation. 

Pomfret.* — The  settlement  of  this  town  was  closely 
connected  with  that  of  Woodstock.  On  Ma^^  1,  1686, 
15,100  acres  of  wilderness  land  were  conveyed  to  several 
gentlemen  from  Roxbury,  Mass.  The  first  settler  was 
John  Sabin  (June  22,  1691).  This  sturdy  pioneer, 
during  the  Indian  wars  rendered  most  important  8er\'ice 
by  "  standing  his  ground,"  protecting  the  frontier,  and 
engaging  the  surrounding  Indians  as  allies  of  the  Eng- 
lish. After  the  restoration  of  peace  settlement  began  in 
earnest.  Mrs.  Esther  Grosvenor  took  possession  of  her 
allotment  in  1700.  Philemon  Chandler  of  Andover  en- 
tered soon  after  upon  a  right  purchased  of  Ruggles.  Dea. 
Benjamin  Sabin  of  Woodstock,  with  six  sons,  removed 
to  the  Mashamoquet  settlement  in  1705.  These  settlers 
experienced  comparativel}'  few  hardships.  The  soil  was 
good  and  easily  subdued.  Smooth  hills,  mostly  bare  of 
trees,  yielded  a  coarse  rank  grass,  so  that  cattle  could 
forage  for  themselves  through  the  winter.  Woodstock 
afibrded  them  mills,  market,  and  religious  privileges, 
men,  women  and  children  toiling  over  the  rough  wa3'8 
every  Sunday  to  "  Mr.  Dwight's  meeting-house."  A 
grist-mill  was  set  up  on  Bark-Meadow  Brook  bj-  James 
Saw^'er  in  1709.  A  military  company  was  organized  in 
1710.  In  May,  1713,  town  privileges  were  accorded, 
and  it  was  also  ordered  *'  that  the  said  Massamugget 

shall  be  called  Pomfret." 

« 

•  Pomfret  is  one  of  Connecticnt's  most  charming  summer  retreats, 
and  many  city  fomilies  find  delightful  resting-places  during  the  heated 
term  under  the  grand  old  trees  that  shade  the  attractive  residences. 
The  pure  ah:  and  pleasant  surroundings  of  the  broezy  hill-top  villages  of 
Connecticut  are  coming  yearly  to  bo  more  and  more  appreciated,  while 
summer  visitors  fh>m  the  metropolis  are  bringing  to  them,  otherwise  in 
a  measure  going  to  decay,  new  life  and  income. 
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A  church  was  organized  Oct.  26,  1715,  and  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Williams  of  Roxbury  was  ordained  its  pastor. 

The  most  conspicaous  event  of  Pomfret*s  early  histor}' 
was  the  destruction  of  that  ''  old  she- wolf ,^'  so  famous 
in  legendary  story.* 

The  west  part  of  Pomfret  was  incorporated  as  Abing- 
ton  Society  in  1749.  A  church  was  herein  organized, 
Jan.  31,  1753,  and  David  Ripley  of  Windham  was 
ordained  as  its  minister.  A  meeting-house  was  com- 
pleted the  same  ^ear.  Pomfret  was  distinguished  during 
this  period  for  intelligence  and  intellectual  activity,  11 
young  men  from  this  town  being  cotemporary  collegiates 
in  1757-59.  Not  only  a  most  distinguished  general,  but 
many  bravo  officers  and  men 
represented  Pomfret  in  the 
Revolutionary  struggle. 
Lieut.  Thomas  Grosvenorand 
a  picked  company  of  Pom- 
fret boys  were  among  the  de- 
fenders of  Bunker  Hill. 

Pomfret  maintained  a  lead- 
ing position  in  the  county  for 
many  ^-ears.  Dr.  Waldo 
gained  here  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  medical  skill.  Dy- 
ing suddenly'  in  1794,  he  was 
succeeded  in  practice  by  a 
3'oung  pupil  and  fellow  towns- 
man, Thomas  Hubbard,  who 
achieved  even  greater  distinc- 
tion than  his  master  ere  he 
was  called  by  Yale  College 
to  occupy  a  high  place  in 
her  sui-gical  department.  His  cotemporary,  Dr.  Jona- 
than Hall,  was  also  very  noted  and  popular,  and  his  sons 
and  daughters  were  shining  ornaments  of  that  polite  and 
cultivated  society  which  distinguished  Pomfret  above 
her  sister  towns,  and  made  her  a  favorite  resprt  for 
Newport  and  Providence  families. 

Richard  Adams  was  the  first  white  settler  within  the 

*  Other  "Windham  CJonnty  wolves  had  saccambcd  to  the  prowess  of 
hunters,  but  this  **  pemicioas  animal "  fonnd  refuge  in  an  almost  inac- 
cessible ledge  of  rock  and  forest  in  the  south  port  of  Pomfret,  and 
feasted  at  pleasure  upon  the  richest  flocks  and  herds  of  the  county. 
Combination  and  private  cflFort  failed  to  eflFcct  her  capture.  Wary  and 
wise  she  outwitted  all  her  pursuers,  and  continued  for  many  years  an 
intolerable  nuisance.  A  light  snow-fall  in  the  winter  of  1743  enabled 
some  hunters  to  trace  her  to  the  vicinity  of  her  lair,  and  a  dog  belonging 
to  Mr.  John  Sharpo  tracked  her  into  a  den,  or  cave  tunnelling  between  ■ 
the  rocks  down  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  engaged  with  her  in 
fierce  combat.  A  young  son  of  Mr.  Sharpo  followed  on  and  gave  the 
alarm.  People  gathered  fh>m  all  the  farms  around  and  used  every 
possible  means  to  rout  the  wolf  from  her  hiding-place.    Iler  first  assail- 


present  limits  of  Brooklyn.  Isaac  Allen  and  Edward 
Spalding  soon  followed.  These  settlers  were  left  for 
some  3'ears  unrelated  to  anj'  town,  a  few  isolated  fami- 
lies surrounded  by  a  wilderness.  In  1724,  Richard 
Adams  granted  a  parcel  of  land  for  l^e  setting  up  of  a 
school-house,  and  Daniel  Cadj'  granted  another  tract  for 
"  a  convenient  place  to  bury  3'e  bodies  of  the  dead  among 
us."  In  1731,  parish  privileges  were  accorded,  and  a 
society  erected  out  of  parts  of  Pomfret,  Canterbury  and 
Mortlake. 

The  Mortlake  Society,  as  it  was  commonly  called, 
organized  a  church  and  built  a  house  of  worship,  and  on 
Sept.  24,  1735,  ordained  Ephraim  Avery  of  Truro,  for 

its  minister.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Avery  was  succeeded  in  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  by 
Josiah  Whitney  of  Plainfield, 
who  was  ordained  Feb.  4, 1 756. 
The  widow  of  Mr.  Averj-,  after 
a  second  marriage  and  widow- 
hood, became  the  second  wife 
of  Col.  Israel  Putnam.  In 
17G7,  Putnam  removed  from 
the  Wiltshire  farm-house  to 
Brooklyn  Green,  and  opened 
a  house  of  public  entertain- 
ment. Through  all  the  Stamp 
Act  agitation,  and  other  pre- 
Revolutionary  movements,  he 
was  the  popular  leader;  and 
this  Brookljn  tavern  became 
one  of  the  most  noted  ren- 
dezvous in  eastern  Connecti- 
cut. As  a  private  citizen  he  was  equally  alert  and 
active,  ever  ready  to  serve  town,  church  and  parish  in 
any  capacity. 

During  the  whole  Revolutionary  period,  Brooklyn  was 
conspicuously  prominent.  Putnam  was  a  host  in  himself. 
The  opening  of  hostilities  at  Lexijigton  called  him  from 
the  plough  to  the  saddle,  and,  until  disabled  by  paralysis, 

ant  was  withdrawn  ft'om  the  cave  badly  disabled,  and  no  other  dogs 
would  enter.  Late  at  night  it  was  remembered  that  a  joung  farmer  in 
Mortlake,  one  Israel  Putnam,  had  a  bloodhound  of  superior  strength 
and  courage,  and  the  dog  and  his  master  were  called  to  the  rescue. 
His  coming  brought  matters  to  immediate  crisis.  The  obscure  young 
farmer  of  1743  was  very  like  the  bravo  "  Old  Put "  of  76.  Not  a 
moment  was  wasted.  The  wolf  must  be  mastered  at  any  hazard.  If  she 
would  not  come  out  to  them  they  must  go  in  to  her.  Dog  and  negro 
refused  to  go,  but  Putnam  was  ready  for  the  onset  With  a  rope 
fastened  round  his  body  and  a  blazing  torch  in  his  hand,  Putnam 
crawled  down  the  black  icy  passage  until  he  could  see  the  glaring  eye- 
balls of  his  adversary,  and  with  one  dexterous  shot  dispatched  Pomfrct's 
last  wolf,  and  made  himself  famous. 
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ho  gave  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  patriot 
cause.*     The  town  and  parish  sustained  him  by  constant 
'  co-operation  and  sjmpath}*. 

Brooklyn  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  May,  1686. 
Various  improvements  were  now  set  on  foot,  and  the 
town  took  a  leading  position  in  all  public  affairs.  The 
most  important  event  occurring  for  many  years  during 
this  period,  was  a  controversy  concerning  the  nature  and 
persons  of  the  Trinity,  which  resulted  in  church  and 
society  division,  and  the  organization  of  the  first  Unita- 
rian church  in  Connecticut.  Dr.  Whitney  remained  in 
chaise  of  the  Orthodox  church,  aided  by  colleagues,  till 
his  death  in  1824,  aged  93  j-ears.  The  secular  energies 
of  the  town  during  this  period  were  mainly  devoted  to 
the  struggle  for  a  change  of  county-seat.*  After  immy 
3'ears  of  sectional  agitation,  the  ci\il  administration  of 
Windham  County  was  transferred  to  Brooklyn  Green, 
near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  county. 

The  first  bank  in  Windham  County  was  established  in 
Brooklyn  in  1822.  In  various  reforms  and  aggressive 
movements,  Brooklyn  now  took  the  lead.  Samuel  J.  May, 
the  well-known  philanthropist  and  reformer,  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  church,  was  active  in  all  reformator}' move- 
ments. The  Windham  County  Agricultural  Society, 
formed  in  1820,  now  held  its  annual  fair  at  Brookl^-n. 
In  1830,  Brooklyn  Academy  was  incorporated  and 
enjoyed  for  many  years  a  large  share  of  patronage. 
After  1840,  newspapers  and  some  other  business  inter- 
ests were  transferred  to  Danielsonville ;  but,  though  a 
little  aside  from  railroads,  Brooklj-n  has  maintained  her 
energy  and  vitality,  and  gains  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. 

Thompson.  — Tlus  town  was  not  incorporated  till  1785, 
but  its  record  begins  more  than  a  century  before  that 
date,  when  20  families  of  "Pra}ing  Indians"  gathered 
on  Quinnatisset  hill-top  and  received  a  Christian  teacher 
from  Mr.  Eliot.  The  first  known  white  settler  here  was 
Richard  Dresser  of  Rowley.  Sampson  Howe  of  Rox- 
bury  followed  the  next  year.  Samuel  Converse  of 
Wobum,  with  five  sons,  purchased  land  south  of  Quin- 
natisset Hill  in  1710. 

The  first  society  meeting  was  held  on  Thompson  Hill, 
July  9,  1728.  A  church  was  organized  Jan.  28,  1730, 
and  Marston  Cabot  of  Salem  was  soon  after  ordained 
its  pastor.     A  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1 773,  and 

*  Oen.  Putnam  passed  a  serene  and  bappy  old  age  among  his  beloved 
kindred  and  townspeopie,  and  his  fhneml  in  May,  1790,  was  made  the 
occasion  of  the  most  imposing  military  and  Masonic  display  ever  wit- 
nessed in  Windham  Coaoty. 

fThe  OrosYcnoi^le  niana/^jYes,  Mechanlcsville,  Wilson ville, 
Quinebaog  and  Qn^dic  ihctoricg^  ^^  /»//  in  Thompson,  adding  largely 
to  the  business  otifi^af^^  ^^^hb^f  tt^^  town. 


a  meeting-house  built  on  what  is  now  called  Brandy  Ilill. 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  May,  1785. 

The  transference  of  travel  from  turnpike  to  railroad, 
greatly  affected  Thompson,  with  other  hill-top  Tillages, 
and  carried  business  away  to  other  centres ;  but  the  town 
in  general  has  maintained  its  early  standing,  and  has 
ever  been  distinguished  by  thrift,  order  and  public  spirit.f 
The  old  Congregational  church  has  been  especially  noted 
for  the  permanence  of  its  ministry.  The  Rev.  Daniel 
Dow,  ordained  April  20,  1796,  celebrated  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  his  settlement  in  1846,  and  continued  to 
officiate  till  the  day  of  his  death,  in  August,  1849. 

KiLLiNGLY.  — The  first  white  settler  within  the  limits  of 
the  Mure  town  was  Richard  Evans  of  Rehoboth,  who  in 
1693,  made  a  home  in  the  wilderaess,  three  miles  east  ftova 
Woodstock.  Peter  Aspinwall,  sent  by  Woodstock  to  cut 
through  the  cedar  swamps  to  make  a  way  to  Providence, 
settled  east  of  the  Quinebaug  about  1 700.  James  and 
Joseph  Leavens  of  Woodstock,  gathered  turpentine  for 
Woodstock  traders  in  this  section,  and  soon  after  joined 
the  settlement,  the  latter  marrying  a  daughter  of  Capt. 
John  Sabin  of  Pomfret,  she  receiving  a  beautiM  valley 
farm  for  her  marriage  portion.  These  early  settlers 
were  favored  by  government  oversight  and  protection, 
and  in  1708  were  allowed  town  privileges. 

Though  emigrants  now  came  in  more  rapidly,  money 
was  scarce.  The  border  position  of  the  town  made  it 
peculiarly  accessible  to  tramps,  vagabonds  and  ro\'ing 
Indians.  The  large  number  of  roads  made  requisite  by 
the  size  of  the  town  was  very  burdensome,  especially  as 
population  was  so  scattered  that  nearly  every  household 
had  to  have  a  way  of  its  own.  J  Meantime  these  diffi- 
culties of  travel,  in  roundabout  waj-s,  over  rocks,  and 
through  swamps  "  to  mill  and  to  meeting,"  often  became 
the  occasion  of  society  division.  Hence  the  building  of  ji 
the  meeting-house  on  Eillingly  Hill  in  1746,  the  South 
Society  occup}*ing  the  house  on  Breakneck. 

Killingly  Hill,  after  the  building  of  thcf  meeting-house 
in  1746,  was  recognized  more  and  more  as  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  large  township,  the  place  for  town  meetings, 
trainings  and  public  gatherings.  Among  its  early  residents 
were  Rev.  Aaron  Brown,  Noah,  son  of  Justice  Joseph 
Leavens,  §  and  Dr.  Thomas  Moffatt,  the  first  known  phy- 
sician of  the  town.  John  Felshaw,  father  and  son,  main- 
tained a  popular  house  of  entertainment  at  the  northern 

X  The  rcligiooB  character  of  this  early  population  is  manii^ted  by 
the  nature  of  their  petitions  concerning  roads.  The  only  apparent  use 
for  a  road  in  those  days  was  to  travel,  not  so  much  to  mill,  as  to 
meeting. 

§  Mr.  Leavens,  long  the  father  of  the  town,  died  in  1771,  aged  90 
years. 
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extremity  of  the  hill  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
During  the  Revolutionary  troubles  many  substantial 
families  fW>m  seaboard  towns  found  reAige  in  Kill- 
ingly,  and  were  numbered  among  its  most  valued  citi- 
zens. 

A  church  was  formed  in  West  Killingly  in  1801,  and 
Westfield  Parish  oi^anized.  A  thriving  village  grew  up 
in  this  vicinity,  which  became  a  noted  social  and  business 
centre.  Its  first  physician  was  Dr.  Hutchins.  Rev. 
Roswell  Whittemore  succeeded  Rev.  Grordon  Johnson  in 
the  pastorate  of  the  church  in  1813,  and  retained  the 
office  for  30  years.  Other  villages  grew  up  on  Five-Mile 
River  and  Whetstone  Brook,  wjiich  furnished  many  man- 
ufacturing privileges.  Though  it  declined  somewhat  in 
importance  after  the  removal  of  the  town  centre,  Kill- 
ingly Hill  still  flimishes  a  pleasant  place  of  residence. 
Rev.  Elisha  Atkins  served  as  pastor  of  the  church  from 
1784  to  1839,  and  was  greatly  esteemed.  In  1855  the 
north  part  of  Killingly  was  incorporated  into  the  new 
town  of  Putnam. 

Among  the  most  brilliant  and  promising  of  the  sons 
of  Killingly  were  the  Rev.  Joseph  Howe,  and  Manasseh 
Cutler,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ohio  Company,  very 
active  and  prominent  in  the  opening  and  settlement  of 
the  North-west  Territory.  Through  his  influence  some  of 
the  best  of  Killingly  youth  joined  in  the  first  emigration 
to  the  distant  territory,  and  many  substantial  families 
sought  homes  in  the  far  West. 

VoLUNTOWN. — ^The  old  town  of  Voluntown,  which  for 
many  years  embraced  what  is  now  Sterling,  was,  with 
Killingly,  part  of  the  Whetstone  country,  and  was 
granted  about  1700  by  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut 
to  volunteers  in  New  London  County  who  had  served 
during  King  Philip's  war.  The  roughness  and  barren- 
ness of  the  land  discouraged  settlement,  and  it  was  long 
feared  that  the  scattered  inhabitants  would  never  be  able 
to  establish  religious  worship.  Several  families  of  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians,  however,  purchased  volunteer's  rights 
in  1721-22,  and  aided  greatly  in  building  up  the  town 
and  establishing  religious  institutions.  Town  govern- 
ment was  organized  June  20,  1721.  A  meeting-house 
was  erected  near  the  centre  of  the  long,  narrow  town- 
ship ;  and,  Oct.  15, 1723,  a  church  was  organized.  Rev. 
Samuel  Dorrance,  a  graduate  of  Glasgow  University, 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton, 
received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  pastorate,  and  after  a 
strong  opposition  from  dissenting  inhabitants,  who  feared 
that  Presbyterianism  was  a  cloak  for  Popery  and  heresy, 

*  A  dlssatis&ction  based  chiefly  on  their  oppoeitioQ  to  church  rates, 
and  sympathy  with  the  Separatist  moTement. 
t  A  la^  nnmher  of  the  best  fiEunilies  of  the  town  joined  the  Sosque- 


he  was  formally  ordained  minister  of  the  Voluntown 
church  and  township. 

Mr.  Dorrance  remained  in  charge  of , the  Voluntown 
church  till  1770,  though  suffering  much  fW>m  the  dis- 
affection *  of  his  people,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
comfortable  support.  He  died  November,  1775,  aged  90 
3'ears.  The  church  was  greatly  weakened  not  only  hy 
dissension,  but  by  emigration.f  Presbyterianism  finall}' 
declining,  a  Congregational  church  was  organized  in 
1779. 

Several  cotton-manufiGk;tories  have  been  put  in  opera- 
tion in  the  south-west  part  of  Voluntown,  greati}' 
stimulating  its  development  and  improvement. 

AsHFORD,  so  called  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
its  ash-trees,  was  first  settled  in  1710.  John  Mixer,  the 
first  emigrant  to  these  parts,  settled  on  Mount  Hope 
River,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Warrenville.  The  road 
from  Boston  to  Providence  passed  near  his  residence. 
John  Parry  of  Marlborough  settled  soon  after  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Eastport  Village.  A  town  organiza- 
tion was  effected  in  1715.  About  this  time  William 
Ward  was  sent  out  in  seareh  of  a  minister,  to  serve  for 
a  quarter  of  a  year,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
one  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  —  Rev.  James  Hale  of 
Swansea,  a  most  faithful  and  worthy  man. 

At  this  date  Ashford  contained  about  40  families.  A 
church  was  organized  Nov.  26,  1718.  The  first  Baptist 
church  in  Windham  County,  now  extinct,  was  formed  in 
this  town  in  1743,  and  Thomas  Denison  ordained  its 
pastor. 

Ashford's  position  on  a  great  public  thoroughfare  of 
travel  brought  her  prominence  and  prosperity,  especially 
during  the  Revolutionary  days,  when  soldiers  and  even 
armies  traversed  her  highways.  *'  Claike's  tavern"  still 
bears  the  name  of  many  an  illustrious  guest  upon  its 
ancient  windows.  Washington  spent  at  least  one  Sab- 
bath here.  Many  of  her  own  sons  distinguished  them- 
selves greatiy  during  the  war.  Thomas  Knowlton  and 
his  brother  Daniel,  after  gaining  valuable  experience  in 
the  French  war,  took  the  field  at  once  in  defence  of 
American  liberties.  The  regiment  sent  by  Windham 
County  upon  the  Lexington  alarm,  was  placed  under 
command  of  Thomas  Knowlton.  The  services  rendered 
by  Knowlton  at  Bunker  Hill,  Boston,  Long  Island  and 
Harlem,  where  his  valuable  life  was  offered  up  in  sacri- 
fice, will  never  be  forgotten  by  American  patriots. 
Daniel  Knowlton  was  equally  brave  and  devoted,  serving 
throughout  the  war.     Capt.  James  Dana,  second  under 

hanna  Company,  and  remoTed  flrom  thehr  sterile  fiurms  to  the  beaotlAil 
valley  of  Wyoming.  Many  thriving  flEunilles  in  that  vicinity  trace  their 
origin  to  this  old  border  township. 
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Knowlton  at  Bunker  Hill,  was  almost  equally  forward 
and  meritorious.  John  Keyes,  Daniel  Marcy ,  —  indeed, 
the  thirty  Ashfprd  boys  who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  and 
saved  the  retreating  provincials  from  destruction, — 
deserve  perpetual  gratitude  and  oommemoration. 

The  opening  of  the  Boston  and  Hartford  Turnpike  in 
1798  increased  business  and  travel  through  Ashford,  and 
contributed  to  its  growth  and  importance.  These  pros- 
perous days  have  been  succeeded  by  isolation  and  decay. 
The  opening  of  railroads  left  the  old  town  far  from 
business  centres  and  markets,  with  no  great  farming  or 
manufacturing  facilities. 

Eastfokd.  —  The  incorporation  of  the  eastern  section 
of  Ashford  was  delayed  till  1777,  when,  notwithstanding 
the  scarcity  of  men  and  means,  society  and  church 
organization  was  initiated.  Andrew  Judson,  pastor 
elect,  Benjamin  Sumner  and  others,  united  in  church 
fellowship  Sept.  23, 1778.  Capt.  Benjamin  Sumner  was 
long  one  of  its  most  prominent  citizens.  The  present 
Congregational  house  was  erected  in  1829,  Benjamin 
Bosworth,  Esq.,  purchasing  the  former  building.* 

A  woollen-manulkctory  was  established  in  Eastford 
Village  about  the  year  1816.  In  1847  Eastford  was 
made  a  town. 

Nathaniel  Lyon  f  was  bom  at  Ashford  July  14,  1819, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841,  and  served  in  the 
Florida  and  Mexican  wars.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  was  in  command  of  the  arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  and 
broke  up  a  camp  of  secessionists  established  by  the 
governor,  C.  F.  Jackson.  Jackson  then  assembled  a 
force  at  Boonesville,  where  he  was  routed  (June  17, 
1861)  by  Lyon,  now  brigadier-general  of  United  States 
volunteers.  In  the  battle  of  WOson's  Creek,  while 
attempting  to  hold  his  position  against  the  united  forces 
of  McCulloch  and  Price,  after  having  been  twice  wounded, 
as  he  was  leading  into  action  a  regiment  whose  colonel 
had  just  fallen,  he  was  himself  shot  in  the  breast  and 
killed  on  the  spot,  Aug.  10,  1861.  His  ftmeral  at 
Eastford,  where,  by  his  own  request,  his  remains  were 
buried  beside  his  honored  parents,  was  the  most  remark- 
able ceremonial  ever  witnessed  in  Windtam  County. 
Gen.  Lyon  bequeathed  $30,000,  nearly  all  his  property, 
to  the  government,  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Putnam  is  pre-eminently  the  modem  town  of  Windham 
County.  Its  central  site  and  great  water-privilege  have 
indeed  long  been  occupied.     For  150  years  the  Great 


*  In  remoTing  the  old  house  A*om  the  hill-sitet  a  chain  snapped  off, 
whereopon  the  workmen  demanded  "treat/*  which  was  refused  by 
Esquire  Bosworth,  who  had  just  joined  the  new  Temperance  Society. 
Men  and  oxen  at  once  "struclc"  and  left  the  old  meeting-house 
suspended,  till  Mr.  Darius  Matthewson  of  Pomf^t,  president  of  the 


Fall  of  the  Quinebaug  has  run  its  grist-mills,  and  car- 
ried on  malting  and  dyeing.  In  the  days  of  old  Capt. 
Cargil  (1760-98)  these  mills  were  very  celebrated,  and 
residents  of  the  four  adjacent  towns  resorted  to  them  on 
needfiil  occasions.  When  Bhode  Island  capitalists  began 
to  look  outside  their  little  State  for  cotton-factory  loca- 
tions, a  keen  eye  marked  this  spot,  and  active  hands  soon 
reared  and  put  in  operation  the  first  successful  cotton 
manufactory  in  Connecticut. 

It  was  at  the  opening  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester 
Railroad  in  1839  that  this  place  started  on  a  new  career 
of  progress.  The  fine  geographical  position  and  great 
manufacturing  facilities  of  the  location  were  at  once 
recognized,  and  people  from  all  the  surrounding  towns 
hastened  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Great  factories, 
stores,  churches,  and  dwelling-houses,  sprung  up  as  if  by 
magic,  and  soon  the  gathering  population  felt  the  need  of 
town  oi^anization. 

In  1849  they  asked  for  a  distinct  township,  taking 
parts  of  Thompson,  Killingly,  Pomfret  and  Woodstock. 
Against  great  and  determined  opposition,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Putnam  township  was  secured  in  Jul}',  1855.  In 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  place  has  far  out- 
stripped some  of  her  more  venerable  elders,  and  won  a 
place  among  the  leading  towns  of  Connecticut.  With 
the  spirit  and  resolution  of  her  heroic  namesake,  she 
has  grappFed  with  every  obstacle.  The  great  fire  of  1877 
swept  out  her  business  centre,  but  the  burnt  district  is 
already  filled  up  with  more  substantial  buildings,  and 
business  is  fiowing  on  with  redoubled  briskness  and 
energy.  The  junction  of  the  two  railroads  passing 
through  the  county,  and  convenient  access  from  all  the 
neighboring  towns,  make  Putnam  the  railroad  and  busi- 
ness centre  for  a  large  section  of  country.  New  stores 
and  warehouses  are  continually  opening  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand.  Very  many  branches  of  manufacture 
are  now  carried  on  besides  the  mammoth  cotton-factories 
that  are  ever  in  motion.  The  population  of  the  village 
increases  at  a  rapid  rate.  ' 

Putnam  has  been  remarkably  fortunate  in  the  high 
character  and  public-spirit  of  her  leading  business  men, 
who  have  ever  been  ready  to  aid  in  needful  improvement, 
and  labor  earnestly  for  the  best  good  of  the  town.  Five 
school  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  an  admirable 
high  school  is  in  successful  operation.  *'  The  Putnam 
Patriot,"  an  enterprising  weekly  journal,  was  established 


County  Temperance  Society,  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  band  of  good 
temperance  men  fram  Abington,  and  accomplished  its  descent  without  a 
single  drop  of  liquor. 

t  The  mother  of  Gen.  Lyon  was  the  daughter  of  Lieut   Daniel 
Knowlton. 
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in  1872.  The  religioas  interests  of  Putnam  have  been 
carefiillj  guarded.  Baptist,  Ck>ngregational  and  Method- 
ist churches,  formed  at  an  early  day,  are  accommodated 
with  oonycnient  and  even  elegant  houses  of  worship. 

WiLLiMANTic. — The  village  of  Willimantic  owes  its 
development  to  the  establishment  of  cotton  manufactories. 
Soon  after  1820  several  manufacturing  companies  were 
formed,  and  eligible  privileges  secured  by  Rhode  Island 
capitalists  and  residents  of  the  vicinity.  Half  a  dozen 
well-conducted  cotton-factories  were  soon  in  operation, 
and  population  quickly  gathered  around  them.  The  site, 
like  that  of  Putnam,  formed  the  natural  centre  for  a 
number  of  prosperous  towns,  and  business  flowed  to  it 
from  a  wide  extent  of  country'.  Baptist  and  Con- 
gregational churches  were  organized  and  provided  with 
houses  of  worship  before  1830.  In  1833,  the  west  part 
of  Windham,  on  both  sides  of  the  Willimantic,  was  incor- 
porated as  a  borough.  Its  steady,  healthy  growth  has 
been  greatly  quickened  by  the  opening  of  the  New  Lon- 
don Northern  and  Hartford  and  Providence  railroads, 
and  still  farther  stimulated  by  the  completion  of  the  Air 
Line  route,  making  it  a  place  of  much  business  and  im- 
portance. Maintaining  its  connection  with  Windham, 
but  reversing  previous  relations,  it  became  in  time  the 
head  of  the  mother  town,  administering  the  town  govern- 
ment and  probate  office,  and  absorbing  much  of  its  busi- 
ness vitality.  Its  population  has  been  drawn  largely 
from  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  energy  and  public- 
spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Willimantic  are  attested  by  its 
convenient  town  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
public  offices,  its  substantial  school-houses,  its  numerous 
and  handsome  church  edifices,  its  finely  graded  streets 
and  costly  bridges,  its  tastefhl  private  residences,  and 
general  aspect  of  thrift  and  prosperity.  Its  various 
manufactories  are  carried  on  with  much  spirit.  Its 
cotton,  woollen  and  linen  goods  are  well  known  in  mar- 
ket, and  Willimantic  thread  is  sold  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  "  The  Willimantic  Journal,"  established  in 
1848  'by  John  Evans,  has  been  sustained  for  over  30 
years,  and  has  greatly  aided  the  development  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

Danielsokville  also  owes  its  origin  to  manufactures. 
The  DanielsonviUe  Manufacturing  Company  was  the 
second  formed  in  Windham  County,  and  the  village  dates 

•  Hampton's  8emi-centeimial  coimnemoration,  Jnlj  4, 1826,  was  arery 
memorable  occasion.    Forty-two  BcYolutionaiy  soldiers  formed  in  line 


back  to  1810.  For  many  years  its  growth  was  limited 
to  the  demands  of  the  factory,  until  the  opening  of  the 
Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  brought  quickening 
growth  and  expansion.  From  river  to  depot,  and  onward 
to  Westfield  village,  and  east,  west  and  south  into  the 
surrounding  countr}^  it  was  soon  built  up  with  houses, 
stores  and  public  buildings.  The  three  villages  of  West- 
field,  Danielsonville  and  East  Brooklyn  were  united  in 
1850  in  the  borough  of  Danielsonville,  and  instituted 
local  government.  It  has  gained  steadily  in  business 
and  population,  and  is  now  a  wide-awake  and  flourishing 
village,  its  central  position  in  the  county  giving  it  addi- 
tional influence  and  importance.  **The  Windham 
County  Transcript,'*  established  in  1848  under  the  skil- 
fUl  management  of  its  present  editor,  J.  Q.  A.  Stone,  has 
done  much  in  awakening  county  feeling,  improving  public 
morals,  and  stimulating  growth  and  improvement  in 
every  direction. 

The  remaining  towns  of  Windham  County  are  Chaplin, 
so  called  from  its  first  settler,  Benjamin  Chaplin,  Jr., 
incorporated  in  1822;  Sterling,  named  for  Dr.  John 
Sterling,  who  presented  a  public  library  to  the  town; 
Hampton,*  incorporated  in  1786,  and  Scotland,  whose 
first  town  meeting  was  held  July  4,  1857. 

The  most  remarkable  family  reared  in  Scotland  was 
that  of  Nathaniel  Huntington.  His  sons,  Enoch  and 
Joseph,  received  collegiate  education,  and  became  distin- 
guished ministers.  Jonathan,  without  scholastic  educa- 
tion, filled  an  honorable  position  as  physician  and 
preacher.  Samuel,  during  his  apprenticeship  at  cooper- 
ing, studied  law,  and  became  an  eminent  lawyer,  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  president  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  governor  of  the  State.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Devotion, 
long  the  respected  pastor  of  the  Scotland  church; 
retained  through  life  his  affection  for  his  eaily  home,  and 
left  a  bequest  to  the  Scotland  Society. 

Another  noted  son  of  Scotland  was  James  L.  Kings- 
ley,  who  filled  for  many  years  a  professorship  at  Yale 
College. 

Hon.  Chauncey  F.  Cleaveland  of  Hampton,  an  able 
jurist  and  statesman,  has  been  very  active  and  influential 
in  public  life,  and  was  for  four  years  governor  of  the 
State. 

upon  the  Ghreen,  with  the  aged  Ab^ah  Fuller  at  their  head,  and  marched 
up  and  down  the  street  to  tho  tunes  of  76. 
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RHODE    ISLAND 


BY  HON.   FRANCIS  BRINLEY. 


The  annals  of  Rhode  Island  present  to  the  thoughtful 
reader,  notwithstanding  the  circumscribed  territor}'  and 
necessarily  limited  population  of  the  State,  interesting 
revelations  of  deep  •piet3',  stem  morality,  political  pre- 
sdcince,  liberal  culture,  glorious  achievements  on  land  and 
sea  and  of  successfhl  progress  in  the  various  arts  of 
civilized  life. 

It  is  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  its  area,  exclu- 
sive of  Narragansct  Bay,  being  but  1,046^^  square 
miles.  Its  extreme  length  north  and  south  is  47|  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  east  and  west  40  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  b}'  ^lassachusetts,  south 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  west  by  Connecticut.  Nar- 
ragansct Bay,  which  extends  north  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  30  miles,  and  is  from  3  to  12  miles  wide,  divides 
the  State  into  two  unequal  parts,  which  include  five 
counties,  —  Bristol,  Kent,  Newi)ort,  Providence  and 
I  Washington,  —  containing  3G  cities  and  towns.  Acoord- 
]  ing  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  total  population  of  the 

State  was  217,363. 
'  On  a  certain  vernal  day  of  the  planting  season,  in  the 
;  3ear  1636,  a  frail  shallop  was  cautiously  groping  its  way 
!  along  on  the  still  waters  of  the  Seekonk.  The  prow 
I  chafes  a  point  of  land  between  that  river  and  an  upper 
inlet  of  Narragansct  Bay,  and  Roger  Williams  and  his 
five  associates  step  on  shore  and  repose  from  their  toil 
on  the  enamelled  mai^n  of  a  refreshing  spring.  He 
devoutly  honors  his  new  and  sequestered  home  in  the 
wilderness  by  the  name  of  ProWdence ;  or,  in  his  own 
words,  ''  having  a  sense  of  God's  providence  to  me  in 
my  distress,  called  the  place  Providence ;  I  desired  it 
might  be  a  shelter  for  persons  in  distress  for  conscience." 
Unfortunately  but  little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of 
Roger  Williams.  A  native  of  Wales,  bom  in  1599, 
educated  at  Cambridge,  forced  by  the  arrogance  of  Laud 
and  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  English  Church  to  flee, 
with  many  others,  to  the  wilderness  of  the  New  World, 
only  to  invite,  in  Massachusetts,  the  proscription  and  ban- 
ishment entailed  upon  him  in  his  native  land,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  region  of  Narragfanset  Bay,  and,  together 
with  associates,  became  the  founder  of  a  new  State. 


These  pioneers  were  soon  Joined  by  others  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Through  his  influence  with  the  sachems 
Canonicus  and  Miantonomo,  Williams  obtained  an  ex- 
tended grant  of  land  between  the  Pawtucket  and  Paw- 
tuxet  rivers.  He  afterwards  surrendered  his  title  to  his 
companions  and  such  others  as  were  admitted  into  fel- 
lowship with  them. 

rhe  doctrines  promulgated  by  Mr.  Williams  were 
exemplified  in  the  form  of  government  established  in 
Providence,  which  was  a  pure  and  simple  democracy. 
The  compact  agreed  upon  by  those  political  acolj-tes  was 
as  remarkable  as  that  executed  on  board  the  ^'  May- 
flower": "We  whose  names  are  hereunder"  (for  so  it 
reads),  "  desirous  to  inhabit  in  the  town  of  Providence, 
do  promise  to  subject  ourselves  in  active  or  passive  obedi- 
ence to  all  such  orders  or  agreements  as  shall  be  made 
for  the  public  good  of  the  bod}-,  in  an  orderl}-  way,  bj^ 
the  major  assent  of  the  present  inhabitants,  masters  of 
families,  and  such  others  whom  they  shall  admit  unto 
them,  OTily  in  civil  things.'* 

This  agreement  or  covenant  limited  the  obligation  of 
the  parties  to  the  orders  of  the  majority  "  in  civil  things 
onl}',"  allowing  complete  freedom  of  conscience  in  re- 
ligious concerns,  —  a  principle  that  may  be  traced,  like 
a  golden  thread,  running  through  all  the  history  of  the 
State. 

The  Antinomian  exlTcs  from  Boston  were  cordially  ' 
received  at  Providence  by  Roger  Williams,  who  advised  i 
them  to  make  their  settlement  on  the  island  of  Aquidneck  I 
near  Rhode  Island,  as  it  was  out  of  the  limits  of  Plj^m-  | 
outh  and  Massachusetts.     By  his  influence  with  the 
Indians  he  obtained  for  these  ftigitives  a  grant  of  that 
island,  and  others  in  the  bay,  from  the  sachems  Mianto- 
nomo and  Canonicus. 

The  first  settlement  on  the  island  was  at  Pocasset, 
now  Portsmouth,  in  1637-8.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of 
the  nineteen  of  those  who  signed  a  compact  at  Provi- 
dence, and  others  settled  at  Aquidneck,  is  the  name  of 
William  Coddington.  The  title  was  in  his  name,  but, 
like  Roger  Williams,  he  relinquished  it  by  deed  to  the 
other  purchasers.     Their  compact  was  mors  of  a  relig- 
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ious  than  of  a  political  character,  for  the  settlers  were 
strict  Puritans.  It  has  been  called  a  *'  Church  Cove- 
nant," and  undoubtedly  they  purposed  to  establish  an 
independent  Colony,  —  a  Christian  State.  They  elected 
William  Coddington  Judge  and  chief  magistrate. 

As  the  settlement  at  Pocasset  prospered,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a  move  to  the  southern  part  of  Aquid- 
neck,  and  Newport  was  the  place  selected.  Another 
settlement  was  made  by  a  party  with  Samuel  Gorton  in 
Warwick  in  1642.  They  bought  lands  at  Shawomet  (its 
Indian  name),  south  of  Pawtuxet,  of  the  natives,  and 
considered  themselves  as  constituting  an  independent 
community-.  But  there  was  a  want  of  security  against 
the  Indians,  and  against  the  apprehended  aggression  of 
surrounding  Colonies. 

The  colonists  of  New  England,  in  order  to  efficiently- 
protect  themselves  from  the  hostile  designs  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  united  in  a  confederacy  for  that  purpose,  and  arti- 
cles of  union  were  agreed  upon  in  Boston  on  the  19th  of 
May,  1643,  by  commissioners  from  PljTnouth,  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven.  From  this 
*'  Union  of  the  Colonies  of  New  England  "  Rhode  Island 
was  excluded  for  the  alleged  reason  that  she  was  without 
a  charter.  The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Colonics  at 
Providence  and  on  Rhode  Island,  their  exclusion  from 
the  confederacy,  and  the  declaration  of  their  enemies 
that  they  had  no  legal  authority  for  civil  government, 
led  the  inhabitants  to  feel  the  great  importance  of  obtain- 
ing a  charter  from  the  mother  countr}^ 

For  this  purpose  Roger  Williams  was  appointed  agent. 
In  1643  he  embarked  for  England,  and  having  success- 
fully accomplished  the  object  of  his  mission,  he  returned 
to  America  and  landed  in  Boston,  Sept.  17,  1G44,  with 
the  rojal  patent  for  the  incorporation  of  Providence 
Plantations  in  the  Narraganset  Bay  in  New  England, 
which  he  secured  through  the  aid  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, then  chairman  of  a  committee  having  charge  of  the 
Colonies.  The  charter  is  dated  the  14th  of  ^larch,  1644. 
For  reasons  not  now  fully  understood,  there  was  no  organ- 
ization under  this  charter  until  May  19,  1647  ;  in  which 
year  the  first  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  was 
held  in  Portsmouth.  It  wai  then  provided  tljat  there 
should  be  a  president  and  four  assistants,  to  be  annually 
elected,  to  constitute  the  executive  power,  and  a  legisla- 
tive body,  to  consist  of  six  commissioners  from  each 
town.  A  code  of  laws  was  also  adopted.  There  is  the 
same  expressive  silence  in  the  code  in  regard  to  religious 
matters  as  marked  the  charter,  which  provided  that  the 

•  He  was  bom  In  Lincolnshire,  Eng.  He  came  to  America  in  1630  as 
one  of  tlio  magistnites  of  Massachusetts  and  became  a  rich  merchant 
in  Boston,  and  possessed  a  largo  real  estate  in  DnUntree.    An  ardent 


laws,  constitutions  and  punishmepts  for  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  said  plantation  be  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  England  so  far  as  the  nature  and  constitution  of  that 
place  will  admit.  This  proviso  conceded  to  the  people  j' 
the  right  of  legislating  for  themselves  and  conferred  sub- 
stantial independence  in  the  Colon}-.  It  referred  only 
to  civil  affairs,  and  was  significantly  silent  as  to  those  of 
a  religious  character.  Freedom  to  worship  God  was  left 
undisturbed. 

The  code  ends  with  these  golden  words :  "  These  are 
the  laws  which  concern  all  men,  and  these  are  the  prin- 
ciples for  the  transgression  thereof  by  common  consent 
are  ratified  and  established  through  the  whole  Colony, 
and  otherwise  than  this  which  is  herein  forbidden  all  men 
may  walk  as  their  consciences  persuade  them,  every  one 
in  the  name  of  his  God.  And  let  all  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  walk  in  this  Colony  without  molestation  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah  their  God  forever  and  ever." 

Some  uneasiness  had  prevailed  in  the  Colony  in  con- 
sequence of  the  course  of  William  Coddington,  the 
founder  of  the  settlement  at  the  south  of  Khode  Island.* 
In  March,  1G39-40  there  was  a  Greneral  Court  of  elec- 
tion held  at  Newport,  when  it  was  agreed  that  Newport 
and  Portsmouth  should  be  constituted  one  government, 
and  an  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Coddington  as 
governor,  the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  having  before 
that  been  judge.  As  he  was  an  ardent  Royalist  he  went 
to  England  and  obtained  a  commission  as  governor  of 
Aquidneck,  which  was  thus  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  towns  under  a  new  charter,  and  he  was  authorized  to 
govern  the  islands  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  for 
\:?Q»  Great  discontent  was  soon  manifested,  and  John 
Clarke  and  Roger  Williams  were  sent  to  England  in 
order  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  the  powers  granted  to 
Coddington,  and  a  confirmation  of  their  charter.  After 
long  delay  they  accomplished  the  object  of  their  mission. 
Coddington  then  gave  up  all  concern  in  public  affairs ; 
yet  ho  mwst  have  retained  the  regard  of  the  people,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  earnest  convictions  and  the  great  mate- 
rial interests  he  had  sacrificed  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
soul-liberty,  for  he  was  subsequentl}'  called  to  the  position 
of  governor.     He  died  Nov.  1,  1G78,  at  the  age  of  78. 

Roger  Williams  made  every  effort  to  unite  the  several 
towns,  as  contemplated  by  the  order  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  was  so  far  successM  that  the  towns  appointed 
commissioners,  who  met  on  the  81st  of  August,  1654, 
and  articles  of  union  were  agreed  upon  under  the  exist- 
ing charter. 

advocate  of  the  views  of  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  hence  at  variance 
with  the  governor  of  Massachasctts  and  his  supporters,  ho  Joined  the 
emigrants  to  Rhode  Island,  to  which  ho  removed  April  26, 1C38. 
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At  the  first  general  election  held  on  the  following  Sep- 
tember at  Warwick,  Roger  Williams  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Colony,  and  he  at  once  sought  to  prevent 
hostilities  between  the  Indians  and  the  colonists.  He 
retired  from  the  presidency  in  May,  1658,  but  such  was 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  that  he  was 
repeatedly  chosen  to  fill  other  high  offices.  He  died  in 
1683  at  the  age  of  78,  and  was  buried  with  great  solem- 
nity on  his  own  land,  in  a  retired  spot  of  his  selection. 

A  fitting  memorial  to  the  foondcr  of  the  State  may  be 
found  in  the  words  of  Dean  Stanley,  contained  in  his 
address  of  Dec,  16,  1878,  before  the  Birmingham  and 
Milford  Institute,  on  the  aspects  of  American  life.  He 
said :  '^  Look  at  that  singular  eccentric  enthusiast,  Roger 
Williams,  who  found  the  bonds  which  the  new  Colony 
endeavored  to  lay  upon  him,  not  less  odious  than  those 
which  caused  those  Colonies  themselves  to  leave  their 
native  countiy,  and  himself  wandering  over  wooded  hill 
and  valley,  or  threading  his  way  in  solitary  canoe  till  he 
reached  a  point  where  he  could  at  peace  erect  the  banner 
of  religious  toleration,  and  to  wliich,  in  gratefhl  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  grace  of  God  which  had  smiled  on  him 
thus  far,  ho  gave  the  name  still  immortalized  in  the  State 
that  sprang  from  his  exertions,  Providence." 

In  the  year  1660,  Charles  II.  was(reinstated3>n  the 
throne;  this  restoration  convinced  tHe^  colonists  that 
he  would  not  recognize  the  acts  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  their  rights  and  liberties  under  the 
Parliamentary  Patent  were  insecure.  In  this  emergency 
they  appointed  the  estimable  and  indefatigable  John 
Clarke  as  their  agent  in  Eugland,  with  f\ill  power  to  look 
after  and  guard  their  interests.  They  directed  him  to 
plead  their  cause  in  such  sort  as  they  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  exercise  any  civil  power  over  men's  consciences. 
"  We  do  judge  it,'*  said  they,  "  no  less  than  a  point  of 
absolute  cruelty." 

Their  petition  to  Charles  II.  contained  this  lofty 
aspiration :  ''It  is  much  in  our  hearts  to  hold  forth  a 
lively  experiment,  that  a  most  flourishing  civil  state  may 
stand,  and  best  be  maintained  with  a  full  liberty  of 
religious  concernments."  The  coveted  charter  was  ob- 
tained July  8,  1663.  Under  its  beneficent  influence,  for 
nearly  200  years  Rhode  Island  exhibited  the  model  of  a 
free,  prosperous  and  happy  Commonwealth.  It  enun- 
ciated this  great  doctrine :  "No  person  within  the  said 
Colony  shall  be  in  any  wise  molested,  punished,  or  called 
in  question,  for  any  differences  in  opinion  in  matters  of 
religion,  who  do  not  actually  disturb  the  peace  of  our 
said  Colony  ;  but  that  all  and  every  person,  and  persons, 
may  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  fVeely 
and  fblly  have  and  enjoy  his  own  and  their  judgments 


and  consciences,  in  matters  of  religious  concernments, 
throughout  the  tract  of  land  hereafter  mentioned,  they 
behaving  peaoeMly  and  quietly,  and  not  using  this  liberty 
to  licentionsness,  nor  to  the  dvil  injury  or  outward  dis- 
turbance of  others." 

This  gracious  charter  was  formally  received  in  New- 
port with  intense  satisfaction,  and  the  people  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  *'  for  the  high  and  inestimable,  yea, 
incomparable  grace  and  favor  of  His  Majesty  the  King." 

The  freedom  granted  by  the  charter  was  repeatedly 
asserted  by  acts  of  legislation.  Thus,  at  the  regular  May 
session  of  the  first  General  Assembly  in  1664,  it  was 
enacted,  that  no  person  should  at  any  time  thereafter,  be 
any  ways  called  in  question  for  any  difference  of  opinion 
in  matters  of  religion.  Again,  in  May,  1665,  it  was 
declared  that  liberty  to  all  persons,  as  to  worship  of  God, 
had  been  a  principle  maintained  in  the  Colony  from  the 
very  beginning  thereof,  and  it  was  much  in  their  hearts 
to  observe  the  liberty  forever. 

There  was  reasonable  harmony  under  this  royal  charter 
until  the  Colonies  were  subjected  to  a  provincial  govern- 
ment, by  the  revocation  of  the  charters  of  all  the  New 
England  Colonies  by  the  bigoted  King  James.  Rhode 
Island,  following  the  independent  example  of  Massachu- 
setts, arrested  Chief  Justice  Dudley  at  Narraganset,  and 
caused  him  to  be  imprisoned.  Measures  were  taken  at 
Newport  for  a  government  under  the  old  charter.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne, 
the  General  Assembly  met,  the  charter  was  read,  and  an 
election  of  officers  took  place.  Rhode  Island  from  that 
time  steadily  advanced  in  prosperity  until  the  occurrence 
of  events  which  roused  the  spirit  of  resistance,  and 
resulted  in  the  American  Revolution. 

It  appears  on  investigation  that  so  early  as  the  May 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1776,  an  act  was 
passed  to  repeal  an  act,  the  more  effectually  securing  to 
His  Majesty  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  in  this  Colonj^ 
and  for  altering  the  forms  of  commissions,  writs,  and  of 
oaths  prescribed  by  law ;  an  act  which  was  considered  to 
hkve  severe<l  the  connection  between  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Crown.  The  delegates  appointed  at  this  session  to 
attend  the  Congress  united  with  the  delegates  of  the  other 
Colonies  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Their 
action  was  approved  b}'  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1776,  when  it  was  resolved  that  it  approved 
the  resolutions  of  Congress  declaring  the  States  to  be 
free  and  independent,  and  that  they  would  support  Con- 
gress with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  It  might  have  been 
fairly  expected  that  a  Colony  with  such  antecedents,  and 
of  such  meagre  limits  as  Rhode  Island,  would  be  content 
with  its  allotment,  and  cxi>end  little  sj^mpathy  for  other 
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English  Colonics,  whether  near  or  remote,  in  their  dis- 
putes ^*ith  the  home  government.  Rhode  Island,  how- 
ever, manifested  no  such  selfish  diBix>sition.  The  docu- 
mentary evidence  is  abundant  to  the  effect  that  in  no 
Colony,  however  noted  for  intelligence,  patriotism,  or 
power,  was  a  more  patriotic  spirit  displayed,  or  a  keener 
appreciation  entertained  of  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
people,  and  the  multiplied  aggressions  of  England; 
aggressions  which  Rhode  Island  was  among  the  first  to 
porceive,  and  was  earnest  to  denounce  and  oppose. 

The  military  history  of  Rhode  Island  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  is  of  profound  interest,  and  will  not  pale  in 
comparison  with  the  record  of  any  sister  State.  The 
native  State  of  Greene  may  well  be  proud  of  the  officers, 
soldiers  and  sailors  she  furnished  to  secure  the  indei>end- 
ence  of  the  Colonies,  differing  in  climate,  population, 
wealth  and  industrial  pursuits,  but  united  bj'  the  bonds  of 
common  sufferings  and  common  political  interests ;  ''dis- 
tinct as  the  billows,  but  one  as  the  sea." 

Rhode  Island,  after  much  deliberation,  her  protracted 
delay  growing  in  some  measure  out  of  pronounced  dis- 
satisfaction with  some  of  its  features,  finally  adopted  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  1790.  Under  the  old  royal 
charter,  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  had  been  generally 
united  and  contented,  as  the}'  had  also  been  enterprising 
and  prosperous.  Their  harmony,  however,  was  some- 
what interrupted  by  unsuccessful  attempts  to  overthrow 
the  charter,  and  to  substitute  a  form  of  constitution  to  be 
established  by  the  popular  vote.  These  efforts  for 
reform  led  to  what  is  known  as  the  Dorr  rebellion,  which, 
fortunately,  was  bloodless,  but  which  was  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  present  constitution,  similar  in  its  essential 
features  to  those  of  the  other  States. 

Under  the  charter  in  force  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  the  right  of  suffirage  was  restricted  to  the 
owners  of  freehold  worth  £40,  or  $134,  or  renting  for 
40«.,  or  $7  a  year,  and  to  their  eldest  sons.  In  process 
of  time  this  property  qualification  caused  much  dissatis- 
faction. Various  attempts  to  obtain  reform  from  the 
legislature  having  failed,  suffhige  associations  were 
organized  in  the  latter  part  of  1840  and  the  early  part  of 
1841,  which,  at  a  mass  meeting  held  at  Providence 
on  July  5  of  the  latter  year,  authorized  their  State  com- 
mittee to  call  a  convention  to  frame  a  constitution. 
Delegates  were  elected  on  August  28,  and  on  October  4 
the  convention  assembled  at  Providence.  A  constitution 
was  framed  and  submitted  to  the  people  on  December  27, 
28  and  29,  when,  it  was  asserted,  about  14,000  votes 


were  cast  for  its  adoption,  being  a  majority  of  the  adult 
male  citizens  of  the  State,  —  being  a  majority  also,  it  is 
believed,  of  those  entitled  to  vote  under  the  charter.  An 
election  for  State  officers  under  this  constitution  was  h<^ld 
on  April  18,  1842,  when  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr,  the  most 
prominent  leader  in  the  movement,  was  chosen  governor. 
Attempting  to  organize  his  government  and  seize  the 
reins  of  power,  he  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  legal 
State  government,  arrested  for  high  treason,  and  sen- 
tenced in  1844  to  imprisonment  for  life,  tiiough  he  was 
subsequently  (1847)  released  under  an  act  of  general 
amnesty,  and,  finally  (1851),  restored  to  his  civil  and 
political  rights.  In  the  meantime  the  legislature,  on 
Feb.  6,  1841,  called  a  convention  to  frame  a  new  consti- 
tution. The  delegates  were  elected  in  August,  and  in 
February,  1842,  they  agreed  upon  a  constitution,  which, 
however,  was  rejected  by  the  people.  In  June,  1842,  the 
legislatiure  called  another  convention,  which,  November  5, 
agreed  upon  the  present  constitution,  which  was  ratified 
by  the  people  almost  unanimouslj'.  It  went  into  effect  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  1848. 

The  soil  of  the  State  cannot  be  claimed  as  of  general 
fertility.  Its  agricultural  interests,  though  not  unimpor- 
tant, are  inconsiderable,  if  compared  with  the  more 
extensive  and  luxuriant  of  the  laiger  States.  The  soil  is 
of  different  qualities,  and  not  of  equal  and  easy  cultiva- 
tion. On  the  main  land  it  is  tolerably  productive,  par- 
ticularly as  to  fruits,  plants  and  vegetables  which  can 
resist  the  retarding  and  destroying  effects  of  a  saline 
atmosphere.  The  railroad  facilities  which  have  been 
created,  give  ready  access  to  almost  all  parts  of  the 
State,  while  its  steamship  accommodations  are  admirable. 

Although,  for  various  reasons,  there  was  the  want  of  a 
system  of  public  education  in  the  Colony,  which  lasted 
for  many  years,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  Newport  can 
claim  the  merit  of  having  estabhshed  the  earliest  pubhc 
school  in  New  England.* 

It  required  the  exerdse  of  not  a  little  self-denial  to 
close  this  rapid  sketch  of  our  State,  without  at  least  an 
attempt  to  describe  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  both 
inland  and  on  its  coast, — its  health-giving  isles ;  its  trans- 
lucent ponds ;  its  sparkling  streams,  dotted  with  thrifty 
villages,  and  utilized  by  manufacturing  establishments  of 
immense  value, — as  also,  without  recording  the  names 
of  some  of  her  illustrious  sons,  forming,  truly,  a  brilliant 
intellectual  constellation,  which  will  never  cease  to  fling 
its  undiminished  lustre  on  the  page  of  Rhode  Island 
history. 
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The  charter  of  Rhode  Island,  granted  by  Charles  II. 
the  8th  of  July,  1663,  included  the  territory  '/  extending 
eastwardly  three  English  miles  to  the  east,  and  north- 
east of  the  most  eastern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the 
Narraganset  Bay,  as  said  Bay  extendeth  itself  from  the 
ocean  on  the  south  unto  -the  mouth  of  the  river  which 
runneth  towards  the  town  of  Providence."  But  Plym- 
outh Colon}',  by  right  of  purchase  from  the  Indians,  and 
of  conquest  in  King  Philip's  war,  as  well  as  by  her 
charter  from  the  English  government,  claimed,  and  had 
exercised,  jurisdiction  over  this  territory,  and  continued 
to  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  charter  from  King  Charles, 
until  her  union  with  Massachusetts  Colony  in  1G91 ;  and 
Massachusetts  Colony  continued  to  exercise  the  govern- 
ment until  the  boundary  question  was  settled  in  1746. 

The  right  of  Plymouth  and  of  Massachusetts  to  this 
jurisdiction  was  contested  by  Rhode  Island.  A  royal 
commission,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  soon  after 
the  granting  of  the  Rhode  Island  charter,  confirmed  the 
right  of  Plymouth  under  her  patent,  but  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  king.  Awaiting  decision  hy  the  king,  tacit 
consent  was  given  by  both  parties  to  the  judgment  of  the 
commission.  No  attempt  was  made  to  reverse  this 
judgment  until  1 740,  when  royal  letters-patent  were  issued 
to  fifteen  gentlemen,  five  from  each  of  the  Provinces  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Nova  Scotia,  any  five  of 
whom  should  be  a  quorum,  to  sit  and  determine  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute.  Either  party  could  appeal  within  three 
months  after  judgment  issued ;  but  if  no  such  appeal  was 
then  taken,  the  decision  confirmed  by  the  king  should  be 
final.  All  expenses  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
litigants. 

The  commission  met  at  Providence  the  7th  of  April, 
1 741.  The  judgment  finally  rendered  was  in  accord  with 
the  Rhode  Island  charter,  but  interpreted  as  favorably  as 
possible  for  the  Massachusetts  interest.  It  defined  Nar- 
raganset  Bay  to  end  at  Bullock's  Point.  It  gave  to 
Rhode  Island  all  the  land  within  three  miles  of  the  shore 
south  and  east  of  a  line  measured  three  miles  north-east 
from  Bullock's  Point,  and  designated  five  places  to  the 
south  and  east  whence  the  three-mile  lines  were  to  be 
run,  to  define  thiB  eastern  boundoiy.    From  the  south- 


west corner  of  Bullock's  Neck  to  Pawtucket  Falls,  high- 
water  mark  was  to  be  the  dividing  line,  and  thence  a  due 
north  line  to  the  established  southern  line  of  Massachu- 
setts was  to  complete  the  boundary. 

This  decision  was  not  satisfactory  to  either  party. 
Massachusetts  objected  to  it  in  toto.  Rhoile  Island 
accepted  the  territory  assigned,  but  objected  that  a 
smaller  territory  and  a  more  complicated  line  was  given 
than  was  just.  Both  parties  appealed.  At  length,  after 
repeated  hearings  and  re-openings  of  the  case  continued 
through  several  years,  the  judgment  of  the  commission 
was  confirmed  by  royal  decree  the  28th  of  May,  1746. 

Rhode  Island  took  measures  at  once  to  organize  this 
large  accession  of  territory.  A  conunittee  was  appointed 
by  the  Assembly  to  act  with  a  committee  to  be  appointed 
by  Massachusetts,  to  run  the  boundary  line.  Massachu- 
setts would  do  nothing  about  it.  The  Rhode  Island  com- 
mittee, therefore,  ex  parte  completed  the  survey,  and 
reported  to  the  Assembly  in  session  in  January,  1746-47. 
The  report  was  accepted,  and  five  towns  were  incorpo- 
rated ;  viz.,  Cumberland,  Warren,  Bristol,  Tiverton  and 
Little  Compton.  The  laws  of  the  Colony  were  extended 
over  these  towns,  and  a  justice  was  appointed  for  each. 
Land-titles  were  confirmed,  and  the  Massachusetts  stat- 
ute of  distributions  upon  estates  yet  unsettled  was  legal- 
ized. Elections  necessary  to  perfect  the  town  organiza- 
tions were  soon  after  held,  and  the  Assembly  met  in 
extra  session  to  arrange  the  county  jurisdiction.  Two 
deputies  from  each  town  were  present.  Tiverton  and 
Little  Compton  were  annexed  to  Newport  County.  Cum- 
berland was  annexed  to  Providence  County.  Warren 
(including  the  present  town  of  Barrington)  and  Bristol 
were  organized  as  a  new  county  called  Bristol,  with 
Bristol  as  the  shire  town.  The  judiciary  was  made  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government;  the  Superior 
Court  to  sit  twice  a  year  in  eacl\  county,  and  an  Inferior 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  a  Justice  Court,  such  as 
existed  in  each  of  the  other  counties,  to  be  established 
in  Bristol  County. 

The  territory  embraced  in  Bristol  County  was  origi- 
nally part  of  the  possession  of  the  powerful  tribe  of 
Wampanoags,  whose  dominion  extended  from  Cape  Cod 
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on  the  east,  to  the  Narraganset  Bay  on  the  west  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  south,  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  tribe  of  Massachusetts,  who  occupied  the  territor}^ 
to  the  south  and  west  of  Boston.  This  territor}',  together 
with  parts  of  Swansea,  Rchoboth,  Seekonk  and  East 
rro\ddence,  was  called  Pokanoket.  It  was  the  roj^al 
seat  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  and  the  most  dense!}- 
populated  of  their  dominion.  The  name  Pokanoket  was 
also  sometimes  applied  to  the  entire  country  of  the 
Wampanoags,  and,  from  this  fact,  was  often  used  as  a 
sjnonjm  for  the  name  of  the  tribe.  In  the  Plymouth 
records  reference  is  often  thus  made  to  the  Pokanokets 
or  Wampanoags.  The  name  was  also  used  to  designate 
the  principal  village  or  capital,  also  known  as  Sowams 
or  Sowamsct,  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  War- 
ren. Here,  in  1620,  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plym- 
outh, the  great  sachem  of  the  tribe,  Ousamequin,  better 
known  as  Massasoit,  had  his  royal  residence.  The  exact 
spot  of  his  dwelling  is  identiHed  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  running  stream  which  still  bears  his  name. 

The  Wampanoags,  under  Massasoit,  numbered  about 
3,000  warriors,  and  were  divided  into  several  minor  tribes 
or  villages,  each  under  the  rule  of  a  petty  sachem.  When 
not  in  conflict  with  other  tribes,  they  were  employed  in 
hunting  and  trapping  in  the  forests,  fowling  and  fishing 
in  the  streams  and  bay,  and  raising  com  and  vegetables 
along  their  fertile  banks.  * '  The  evidences  which  exist  to 
determine  the  sites  of  their  principal  villages  and  camp- 
ing-places, are  numerous.  They  are  marked  by  their 
nearness  to  the  centres  where  fish  and  fowl  congregated, 
and  by  heaps  of  shells  taken  fh)m  the  rivers.  The 
burial-grounds  of  the  lesser  tribes  were  near  their  vil- 
lages. Their  implements  of  husbandry  and  domestic 
life,  of  war  and  of  the  chase,  of  fowling  and  of  fishing, 
in  the  form  of  stone  or  iron,  have  been  found  in  various 
localities,  and  the  farmer's  ploughshare  often  unwitting]}' 
disturbs  the  resting-place  of  the  first  proprietors  of  the 
soiL  At  Mattapoj'set,  Towesit,  Montop,  Kickemuit  and 
Sowams,  vast  quantities  of  oyster,  clam  and  quahaug 
shells,  either  in  heaps  or  scattered  throughout  the  soil, 
not  only  mark  their  homes,  but  indicate  the  antiquity  of 
these  favorite  resorts.*' 

When  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  they 
found  a  deserted  country.  It  was  not  until  four  days  after 
they  had  been  on  shore  that  they  saw  any  living  person, 
and  there  were  evidences  that  there  had  been  great  mor- 
tality. For  three  months  they  saw  only  occasionally  a 
few  straggling  Indians,  who  seemed  to  fear  and  avoid 

*  In  1605  this  Sqnanto  had  been  taken  by  Capt.  Qeorge  Weymouth 
and  carried  to  England,  where  he  remained  several  years,  and  became 
quite  £uuiliar  with  the  Engiifih  language.    He  claimed  to  be  a  native  of 


them.  But,  on  the  16th  of  March,  one  came  boldly 
advancing  to  their  rendezvous,  and  cried  out,  '*  Welcome 
Englishmen  I  welcome  Englishmen !  '*  He  was  tall, 
straight,  and  of  commanding  mien.  His  face  was 
smooth,  but  his  Jet-black  hair  hung  down  from  his  head 
behind  in  wav}'  tresses.  His  only  clothing  was  a  leathern 
girdle  about  a  span  long.  In  his  hand  he  held  his  bow 
with  two  arrows,  the  one  headed,  the  other  nnheaded. 

He  was  received  with  hospitality.  A  Norseman's  coat 
was  thrown  around  him,  and  a  simple  meal  of  biscuit  and 
butter  and  cheese  and  a  piece  of  a  mallard  was  set  before 
him,  of  which  he  partook  with  evident  satisfaction. 

He  had  learned  some  broken  English  amongst  the 
Englishmen  that  came  to  fish  at  Monhiggon,  and  knew 
by  name  most  of  the  captain^  commanders  and  masters 
that  came  there.  He  was  read}'  to  talk,  and  the  Pilgrims 
were  pleased  to  hear  him.  He  informed  them  that  the 
name  of  that  place  was  Patuxet ;  that  the  people  who 
once  occupied  it  and  the  adjacent  country  were  all  swept 
off  by  a  great  plague  four  years  before,  the  ravages  of 
which  were  so  great  that  there  was  neither  man,  woman 
nor  child  remaining ;  that  he  did  not  belong  there,  but  to 
a  country  Ijing  hence  a  daj^s  sail  by  a  great  wind,  and 
five  days'  journey  by  land.  He  told  them  of  the  whole 
country ;  of  the  various  tribes  and  their  sagamores,  of 
which  he  was  himself  one,  and  of  their  numbers  and 
strength,  but  especially  of  the  chief  sachem,  Massasoit, 
whose  lands  none  could  claim  nor  rightfully  molest.  He 
continued  his  discourse  until  night-fall.  He  lodged  in 
the  house  of  one  of  them,  and  was  dismissed  the  next 
day  with  the  request  that  he  should  come  again  with 
some  of  Massasoit's  men,  and  bring  beaver-skins  for 
trafi^c.  This  Indian  sagamore  was  Samoset,  the  strong 
friend  and  ally  of  Massasoit. 

The  next  day  he  returned  with  five  other  men.  Every 
man  had  a  deer-skin  on  him,  and  most  of  them  had  also 
a  wild-cat's  skin  on  one  arm.  But,  as  it  was  Sunday, 
the  Pilgrims  did  not  care  to  trade  with  them,  but  told 
them  to  bring  more  another  da}',  and  they  would  truck 
for  all.  Setting  before  them  food,  they  partook  of  it 
very  fViUy,  and  all  left  except  Samoset,  who  stayed  two 
or  three  days  longer.  On  his  departure  they  gave  him  a 
hat,  a  pair  of  stockings  and  shoes,  a  shirt,  and  a  piece 
of  cloth  to  tie  about  his  waist. 

On  the  22d  of  March  Samoset  came  again,  bringing 
with  him  an  Indian  called  Squanto.*  They  brought  a 
few  skins  with  them  for  traffic ;  also  some  red  herrings, 
newly  taken  and  dried,  but  not  salted.     It  is  said,  that 

Patuxet,  and  the  only  one  whom  the  plague  of  1617  had  spared,  and 
his  escape  was  owing  to  the  fhct  that  he  was  at  that  thne  absent  from 
the  country. 
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at  that  time  tho  hemng  bo  largely  abounded,  that,  in  its 
passage  fVom  the  sea  to  the  still  waters  of  the  lakes  and 
ponds,  the  intervening  small  streams  were  choked  by 
them,  and  that  the  Indians  annually  caught  large  quanti- 
ties, taking  the  fish  from  the  water  with  their  hands  with- 
out the  aid  of  nets  or  weirs.  Those  not  used  for  food 
were  used  to  enrich  their  planting-grounds,  applying  one 
herring  to  each  hill  of  growing  com. 

They  reported  that  Massasoit,  with  his  brother,  Quada- 
quin,  and  a  company  of  men,  were  near  at  hand ;  and, 
within  an  hour,  they  appeared  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in 
sight  of  the  Pilgrims,  —  the  royal  persons  having  a 
retinue  of  sixty  warriors.  They  were  received  with 
friendly  salutations,  and  refreshments  were  set  before  the 
great  sachem  and  his  immediate  attendants,  while  the 
others  still  remained  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  After  a 
parley,  conducted  T#th  considerable  ceremony  and  dig- 
nity, a  treaty  was  ratified  which  stipulated  that  ^'  neither 
Massasoit  nor  any  of  his  people  should  do  hurt  to  the 
English ;  and  if  they  did,  they  should  be  given  up  to  be 
punished  by  them  ;  and  that  if  the  English  did  any  harm 
to  him  or  any  of  his  people,  they  would  do  the  like  to 
them.  That  if  any  did  unjustly  war  against  Massasoit, 
the  English  would  aid  him,  and  he  would  do  the  same  in 
his  turn." 

Massasoit  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  treaty,  and  it 
was  applauded  by  his  followers,  he  verbally  adding  that 
'*  he  was  content  to  become  the  subject  of  our  sovereign 
lord  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  ^and  gave  unto 
them  all  the  lands  adjacent  to  them  and  their  heirs  for- 
ever." After  this  treaty  was  ratified,  Massasoit  and  his 
company  returned  home.  Subsequently  he  was  duly 
visited  by  the  authorities  at  Plymouth.* 

The  way  opened  by  the  interchange  of  visits  between 
Massasoit  and  the  men  of  Plymouth  became  in  time  a  well- 
beaten  path.  The  products  of  the  chase  and  Indian  com 
were  exchanged  for  the  implements  of  civilization  used  in 
husbandr}'  and  in  hunting.  Friendly  relations  continued 
without  interraption  for  many  years,  and  were  alike  bene- 
ficial to  the  Wampanoags  and  the  settlers  of  Plymouth. 

*  This  was  not  the  first  visit  made  to  this  chieftain  by  white  people. 
In  the  month  of  May,  1619,  Capt.  Thomas  Dermcr  came  to  Pataxet, 
when  he  also  had  the  Isind  offices  of  Squanto,  whom  he  calls  his  savage. 

t  In  1023  Massasoit  was  very  sick,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Plymoath 
for  help.  Mr.  Winslow  was  despatched  at  once  with  some  medicines 
and  cordials.  Hobbamock  attended  Winslow  as  Interpreter,  and  an 
English  gentleman  ftom  London,  spending  the  winter  at  Plymoath, 
desiring  much  to  see  the  Indian  country,  also  accompanied  them. 
Arriving  near  to  Mattapoyset  they  were  told  that  Massasoit  was  dead, 
and  bnried  that  day.  This  report  was  shortly  after  contradicted,  and 
they  poshed  on  to  Sowamset  They  foand  him  alive,  sorronnded  by 
nnmerons  ftiends  greatly  excited  and  Alarmed.  Massasoit  was  glad  to 
see  the  men  /h)m  Piymoath,  who  osstMred  him  of  their  sympathy  and 


Squanto  proved  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  R^m 
Colony,  but  he  lived  only  about  two  years,  dying  at 
Manamoyk,  —  now  Chatham,  —  of  a  fever,  in  December, 
1622.  Just  before  his  death  he  desired  the  governor  to 
pray  for  him,  that  he  might  go  to  the  Englishman's 
God.  He  also  bequeathed  "  his  things  to  sundry  of  his 
English  friends  as  remembrances  of  his  love." 

Hobbamock,  one  of  Massasoit's  sub-chiefs,  was  an- 
other great  Mend  to  the  English.  About  the  end  of  July, 
1621 ,  he  went  to  Plymouth,  where  he  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  white  people,  and  they  in  turn  were  so  much 
pleased  with  him,  that  a  mutual  friendship  sprung  up  that 
continued  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  soon  went  to  Plym- 
outh, and  continued  to  reside  there  until  his  death. 

The  friendship  of  Massasoit  was  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent acts  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  English,  f 

In  1632  the  Narragansets,  under  their  chief  Canoni- 
cus,  waged  war  against  the  Wampanoags ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish Joining  forces  with  Massasoit,  he  was  victorious, 
and  the  war  ended  in  a  short  time  with  but  little  blood- 
shed. Massasoit  deemed  it  fitting  to  commemorate  the 
event  by  changing  his  name,  as  it  was  a  custom  among 
savages  to  commemorate  important  events  in  this  way. 
From  this  time  he  took  the  name  of  Ousamequin. 

Of  the  year  of  Massasoifs  death  we  are  not  certainly 
informed.  It  probably  occurred  in  1661  or  '62,  when  his 
age  exceeded  fourscore  years.  He  never  swerved  from 
his  friendship  to  the  English,  and  during  all  his  life 
remained  true  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ratified  at  Plym- 
outh on  the  22d  of  March,  1621.  "  He  was  a  remarkable 
man.  He  possessed  an  intrinsic  dignity  and  energy  of 
character  which  gave  him  unbounded  influence  over  his 
subjects  and  inferior  sachems.  The  native  qualities  of 
his  intellect  and  his  heart  were  so  commanding  and  so 
peaceful  that  he  gained  the  loyalt}^  controlled  the  extrav- 
agant passions  and  secured  the  personal  confidence  of 
his  subjects,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  preserved 
peace  and  harmony  between  them  and  our  fathers.  He 
was  highly  valued  and  much  respected  by  his  English 
neighbors,  and  greatly  beloved  by  his  own  people."  J 

sorrow  for  his  distress.  They  administered  to  him  medicine  and  cor- 
dials and  he  soon  began  to  reyiyc.  At  length  he  recovered  and  expressed 
his  gratitude  in  these  words :  **  Now  I  see  tho  English  are  my  IHends 
and  love  me ;  and  whilst  I  liye  I  vrill  never  forget  this  kindness  they 
have  shown  me." 

X  Tho  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  found  expression  in  the  lament 
of  Hobbamock  when  it  was  fklsely  reported  that  he  was  dead :  '*  My 
loving  Sachem !  many  have  I  known,  but  never  any  like  thee.  While 
you  live  you  will  not  meet  the  like  of  Massasoit  among  the  Indians. 
He  was  no  liar,  nor  bloody  nor  cruel  like  others  of  bis  race.  In  anger 
and  passion  he  was  soon  reclaimed.  He  was  easy  to  be  reconciled 
toward  such  as  had  oflTended  him.  His  reason  was  always  open  and  he 
governed  his  people  better  with  few  blows  than  others  did  with  many." 
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Massasoit  had  two  sons  and  one  daoghter,  and  prob- 
ably other  children  of  whom  we  have  no  definite  account. 
The  name  of  the  elder  son  was  Wamsutta,  and  of  the 
other  Metacom,  or  Pometacom. 

Wamsutta  succeeded  his  father  as  grand  sachem  of 
the  Wampanoags,  and  soon  after,  by  his  request,  re- 
ceived from  the  English  at  Plymouth  the  name  Alexan- 
der, which  he  retained  till  his  death.  About  the  year 
1653,  Wcetamoe,  the  *'  squaw  sachem  of  Pocasset,"  be- 
came his  wife.  He  lived  but  a  short  time  after  he 
became  chief  sachem,  his  death  occurring  the  same  year. 
He  alwaj's  professed  fHendship  for  the  English,  although 
he  was  suspected  of  plotting  with  the  Narragansets 
against  them. 

Pometacom,  who  had  received  at  Plymouth  the  name 
Philip,  succeeded  his  brother  as  chief  sachem.  Like  his 
brother,  he  at  first  professed  great  friendship  for  the 
English,  and  made  to  them  numerous  sales  of  land, 
which  they  occupied  unmolested.  This  policy  continued 
until  the  territory  of  the  Wampanoags  was  limited  to 
the  lands  about  Mount  Hope,  embraced  in  the  town  of 
Biistol  as  that  township  was  first  incorporated.  The 
royal  seat  of  King  Philip  was  at  the  base  of  Mount  Hope 
fronting  the  bay,  near  a  living  spring  of  water  which  still 
bears  his  name. 

Philip  was  killed  near  Mount  Hope  the  12th  of  August, 
1676.* 

In  dealing  with  the  Indians  the  Plymouth  Colony 
acknowledged  them  to  be  the  rightful  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  and,  prior  to  King  Philip's  war,  took  no  possession 
except  by  honorable  purchase.  Gov.  Winslow,  writing 
in  May,  1676,  said :  ^^  I  think  I  can  clearly  say  that 
before  these  present  troubles  broke  out  the  English  did 
not  possess  one  foot  of  land  in  the  Colony  but  what  was 
fairly  obtained  by  honest  purchase  of  the  Indian  pro- 
prietors ;  nay,  because  some  of  our  people  are  of  a  covet- 
ous disposition  and  the  Indians  in  their  straits  are  easily 
prevailed  with  to  part  with  their  lands,  we  first  made  a 
law  that  none  should  purchase  ot  receive  by  gift  any 
laud  of  the  Indians  without  the  knowledge  and  allowance 
of  the  Court." 

In  1641,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Newman  and  his  associates 
purchased  of  Massasoit  a  tract  of  land  about  ten  miles 

•  "  Never,  perhaps,"  sayg  Dr.  Fowler  in  his  history  of  Fall  River,  "  did 
the  fiUl  of  a  warrior  or  a  prince  afford  more  scope  for  solid  reflection. 
Philip  was  certainly  a  man  of  great  powers  of  mind,  and  his  death  in 
retrospect  makes  different  impressions  fh)m  what  were  made  at  the  time 
of  the  event.  It  was  then  considered  as  the  extinction  of  a  vimlent  and 
implacable  enemy ;  it  is  now  viewed  as  the  fall  of  a  great  warrior,  a  pene- 
trating statesman,  a  mighty  prince.  It  then  excited  universal  Joy  and 
congratulation  as  a  prelude  to  the  close  of  a  merciless  war;  it  now 
awakens  sober  reflection  on  the  instability  of  empire,  the  destiny  of  the 


square — embraced  in  the  present  towns  of  Rehoboth, 
Seekonk,  East  Providence  and  Pawtucket  —  which  was 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  Plymouth  Court  in  1C44,  and 
they  were  constituted  a  town  by  the  name  of  Behoboth, 
a  name  taken  firom  the  Scriptures  and  selected  by  Mr. 
Newman.  At  different  times  inhabitants  of  Eehoboth 
made  purchases  of  land  contiguous  to  their  town,  and  by 
act  of  Plymouth,  the  town  government  was  extended 
over  them.  Subsequently,  from  these  various  piux^ses 
other  towns  were  partitioned  off. 

In  1645,  John  Browne,  Sr.,  a  prominent  man  in  Eeho- 
both, who,  with  his  son  James  Browne,  had  come  into 
this  plantation,  purchased  of  the  Indians-  for  £15  ster- 
ling the  north-western  part  of  Barrington  Neck,  called 
Wannamoiset. 

1653,  William  Bradford,  Thomas  Prince,  Edward 
"Winslow,  Miles  Standish  and  others^f  Plymouth  Colony, 
purchased  of  the  Indians  "  Sowams  and  Parts  Adjacent," 
which  embraced  Barrington  Neck,  called  by  the  Indians 
Popanomscut,  being  the  south-eastern  part,  and  all  the 
meadows  around  the  various  and  several  shores  of  Bris- 
tol, Warren  and  New  Meadow  Neck.  This  territorj' 
was  conveyed  to  the  proprietors  by  Massasoit,  who  was 
then  known  as  Ousamequin,  and  his  son  Wamsutta, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  Alexander,  in  a  deed  still 
preserved  on  record.  The  consideration  named  in  this 
deed  is  £35  sterling.  The  deed  is  dated  29th  March, 
1653,  and  is  witnessed  by  John  Browne,  James  Browne 
and  Bichard  Garrett.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  deed 
which  Massasoit  ever  signed. 

The  lands  thus  purchased  were  divided  into  shares, 
and  to  each  share  was  assigned  a  portion  of  upland, 
both  timbered  and  cleared.  Each  share  embraced  two 
lots  of  about  80  acres  each.  The  meadow  lands  adjoin- 
ing the  creeks  and  rivers  were  divided  into  lots  of  ten 
acres  each,  as  far  as  could  be.  In  some  cases  the  lot 
was  in  two  localities,  in  order  that  an  equal  quality  as 
well  as  quantity  might  be  embraced.  Certain  lands 
were  set  apart  for  the  ''Minister"  and  the  "School 
Teacher,"  and  the  remaining  patches  of  undi\ided  lamls, 
l)ing  in  parcels  of  a  few  acres  each  in  different  localities, 
were  called  "  Common  lots,"  subject  at  any  time  to  the 
disposal  of  a  majority  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  pro- 
aboriginal  race  and  the  inscmtable  decrees  of  Hearen.  The  patriotinn 
of  the  man  was  then  overlooked  in  the  cmclty  of  the  savage,  and  little 
allowance  was  made  for  the  natural  Jealousy  of  the  prince,  on  acconnt 
of  the  barbarities  of  the  warrior.  Philip,  in  the  progress  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlements,  foresaw  the  loss  of  his  territoiy  and  the  extinction  of 
his  race,  and  he  made  one  mighty  effort  to  prevent  the  catastrophe. 
Had  his  resources  been  equal  to  those  of  his  opponents,  their  ruin  would 
have  been  entire.  This  exterminating  war  would  perhaps  never  have 
been  known  to  succeeding  ages  of  civilized  man." 
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ceeds  to  be  for  their  common  benefit.  Fences  were 
erected  around  the  lots  of  individual  proprietors,  each 
proprietor  }>eing  required  to  fence  the  one  end  of  his  lots, 
and  thus  secure  the  enclosure  of  the  whole  plantation. 
A  common  fence  was  tlius  erected  as  a  boundary  between 
this  and  the  Eehoboth  settlements;  also  across  Mount 
Hope  Neck  adjoining  the  lands  still  in  possession  of  the 
Indians.  Public  roads  were  laid  out  for  the  convenience 
of  the  general  travel,  varying  in  width  fh)m  two  to  eight 
rods;  also,  by-ways  somewhat  narrower  for  private 
advantage. 

The  original  proprietors  of  these  lands  resided  at 
Plymouth  and  the  neighboring  towns,  and  usually  met  at 
Plymouth  to  transact  business  relating  to  the  division 
and  settlement  of  the  territory.  The  liberal  inducements 
offered  led  a  number  of  persons  to  purchase  and  settle 
here. 

The  treaties  of  the  Indian  chiefs  Massasoit,  Alexander 
and  Philip  with  the  Plymouth  Colony,  secured  to  them 
their  rights  to  the  land  unless  parted  with  by  honorable 
purchase,  but  recognized  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colony 
under  the  English  crown  over  the  entire  territor}\  In 
1669,  the  Plymouth  Court  granted  100  acres  within  the 
present  limits  of  Bristol  to  Mr.  John  Grorham,  '*  if  it  can 
be  purchased  of  the  Indians,"  and  the  remainder  to  the 
town  of  Swanzea  "  for  the  promoting  of  a  way  of  trade 
in  this  Collonie."  On  the  first  of  July,  1672,  Mr.  Con- 
stant Southworth,  Mr.  James  Browne  and  Mr.  John  Gror- 
ham were  appomted  by  the  Court  "  to  purchase  a  certain 
p'cell  of  land  of  the  Indians  granted  by  the  Court  to  the 
said  John  Gorum  Ijing  att  Pappasquash  Neck."  After 
the  close  of  Philip's  war,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1677,  the 
Court ''  ratified,  established  and  confirmed  the  aforesaid 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  to  John  Gorum's  heirs  and 
successors  forever."  This  land  was  north  of  the  North 
Cemetery  of  Bristol,  between  the  Neck  Road  and  the 
Bay,  and  remained  in  the  Gorham  name  and  family  for 
several  generations,  down  to  a  quite  recent  date. 

In  1680,  the  Pl}Tnouth  Colony  granted  to  John  Walley, 
Nathaniel  Oliver,  Nathaniel  Bj^eld  and  Stephen  Burton, 
four  merchants  of  Boston,  for  £1,100,  all  that  portion  of 
territory  not  previously  sold,  included  in  the  original 
township  of  Bristol.  The  whole  of  Plymouth  Colony  was 
then  settled  except  this  territor}%  which  was  the  last  spot 
left  uncovered  in  the  western  march  of  English  popula- 
tion. Mr.  Oliver  sold  his  share  of  this  purchase  to 
Nathan  Hayman,  another  merchant  of  Boston. 

These  gentlemen  obtained  from  the  Colony  special 
privileges  and  made  liberal  provisions  for  the  settlement 
of  the  plantation.  Among  the  former  were  exemption 
from  all  Colony  taxes  for  the  term  of  seven  years ;  the 


privilege  of  sending  deputies  at  once  as  other  towns, 
according  to  the  number  of  freemen ;  a  Commissioners' 
Court  to  try  and  determine  all  actions  and  causes  under 
ten  pounds,  with  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Plymouth;  also,  when  sixty  families  were  settled,  the 
organization  of  a  new  county,  with  this  as  the  county  or 
shire  town.  Among  the  latter  were  the  laying  out  of 
broad  and  regular  streets,  crossing  at  right  angles  and 
forming  large  squares  on  street  frontings,  with  building 
or  ''  home"  lots  of  convenient  size  on  them ;  the  dona- 
tion of  large  tracts  of  land  for  the  support  of  the  min- 
istrj'  and  schools ;  the  reservation  of  a  large  and  beauti- 
ful square  in  the  central  part  of  the  town  for  a  Common 
or  public  training-ground ;  and  the  donation  of  600 
acres  for  the  common  improvement  of  the  settlers  and 
designated  as  "The  Commonage."  The  proprietors 
retained  for  themselves,  each  one-eighth  part  of  the 
original  purchase,  and,  with  the  above  donations,  put  the 
balance  into  the  market  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  liberal  inducements  oflfered  soon  drew  a  number  of 
families  here,  chiefl}'  from  Boston,  where  the  proprietors 
resided,  and  from  Plymouth  Colony.  The  proprietors 
themselves  also  settled  here  with  their  families,  ami 
closely  identified  themselves  with  all  the  interests  of  the 
plantation. 

The  towns  of  this  county,  as  already  stated,  were  not 
originally  embraced  in  the  colony  of  Roger  Williams, 
but  of  Plj-mouth. 

Barrington  and  Warren  were  originally  comprised  in 
the  town  of  Swanzea,  and  their  early  history  is  therefore 
identified  with  that  town. 

Swanzea*  was  founded  by  Baptists,  associated  with 
the  Bev.  John  Myles,  who  was  a  leading  minister  of 
that  denomination  in  the  principahty  of  Wales  in  Great 
Britain,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Swan- 
zea in  Glamorganshire,  in  1649,  the  first  year  of  Crom- 
well's Protectorate. 

In  1662,  two  years  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  by  which  2,000  of  the 
most  pious  and  useful  ministers  of  England  and  Wales, 
not  conforming  to  the  requisitions  of  the  established 
church,  were  ejected  from  the  places  they  had  occupied 
during  Cromwell's  reign.  Among  these  non-conform- 
ing ministers  was  the  Rev.  John  Mjies,  who,  imme- 
diately after  his  ejectment,  came  with  several  of  his 
brethren  to  New  England,  bringing  their  church  records 
with  them. 

They  probably  landed  first  at  Boston  or  Salem,  but 
learning  that  there  were  men  of  the  Baptist  faith  in 
Rehoboth,  they  came  hither,  and  at  the  house  of  one 
*  See  Swansea,  p.  112. 
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John  Butterworth  organized  a  new  dmrch,  consisting  of 
John  Myles,  pastor,  Nicholas  Tanner,  James  Browne, 
Joseph  Carpenter,  John  Butterworth,  Eldad  Kingsley 
and  Benjamin  Albj.  The  organization  of  this  church, 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  separate  worship  in  the  limits  of 
Rehoboth,  without  consent  or  authority  fh>m  the  Plym- 
outh Court,  was  regarded  as  an  offence  and  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  Rehoboth  plantation.  The  mem- 
bers were  fined  £5  each,  ordered  to  desist  from  their 
meeting  for  one  month,  and  were  advised  to  remove  to 
some  other  place  where  they  might  not  prejudice  any 
other  church.  They  accordingly  removed  to  Wanna- 
moiset,  on  the  John  Browne  lands,  not  then  included  in 
any  toWn.  Permission  was  afterwards  given  to  Mr. 
Myles  to  purchase  land  and  reside  in  Rehoboth,  but  their 
first  meeting-house  was  erected  at  Wannamoiset,  a  few 
rods  south  of  the  Rehoboth  line,  and  a  little  south  of  the 
main  road  now  leading  to  Providence.  This  was  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  town,  which  was  not  long  after  formed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Plymouth  Colony. 

On  the  80th  of  October,  1667,  the  Pl>Tnouth  Court, 
according  to  the  encouragement  previously  given,  made 
to  the  founders  of  this  church,  along  with  others,  a  grant 
of  land  to  be  called  Swanzea,  after  the  name  of  the 
church  and  town  which  Mr.  Myles  and  his  fKends  had 
left  in  Wales.  This  grant  included  all  the  district  caHed 
Wannamoiset  and  parts  adjoining,  described  in  general 
bounds  as  embracing  ^^  all  the  lands  between  the  salt 
water  and  river  and  the  bounds  of  Taunton  and  Reho- 
both," to  be  held  by  Mr.  Myles  and  his  friends  for  their 
accommodation  as  an  incorporated  town,  within  which 
they  were  at  liberty  to  exercise  all  their  rights  of  con- 
science as  members  of  a  Baptist  Church.  The  territory 
thus  granted  under  the  incorporated  name  of  Swanzea 
tlicn  embraced  not  only  what  is  now  Swansea  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  also  the  present  town  of  Somerset  in  the 
same  State,  and  the  present  towns  of  Warren  and  Bar- 
rington  in  Rhode  Island. 

These  men  were  authorized  by  the  Plymouth  grant  to 
determine  the  conditions  on  which  they  would  receive 
strangers  as  members  of  the  town.  They  decided  ''  that 
no  erroneous  person  should  be  admitted  into  the  town- 
ship either  as  an  inhabitant  or  sojourner ;  that  no  man 
of  any  evil  behaviour  as  a  contentious  person  should  be 
admitted ;  and  that  none  should  be  admitted  that  may 
become  a  charge  to  the  town."  It  was  not  intended  to 
restrict  the  privileges  of  settlement  to  Baptists  alone, 
but  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience,  while  the  predomi- 
nating influence  was  for  the  Baptist  faith.  Capt.  Thomas 
WiUet,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town,  and  a  foremost 
man  in  it,  was  not  himself  a  Baptist  but  a  member  of  the 


Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  yet  he  cordially  united  in 
these  conditions  of  settlement,  as  did  many  others. 

A  peculiar  measure  early  adopted  by  this  town  (Feb. 
7,  1671),  was  the  division  of  the  inhabitants  into  three 
ranks  or  grades,  to  be  entitled  to  certain  privileges  ac- 
cordingly; a  certain  committee,  or  board  of  censors, 
having  meantime  been  appointed,  authorized  to  degrade 
or  promote,  frt>m  one  rank  to  another,  at  their  discretion. 

At  a  town  meeting  the  19th  of  December,  1673,  ''  it 
was  voted  and  ordered  that  a  school  be  forthwith  set  up 
in  this  town  for  the  teaching  of  grammar,  rhetoric  and 
arithmetic,  and  the  tongues  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew ; 
also  to  read  English  and  to  write."  This  vote  was  passed 
unanimously.  Forty  pounds  in  current  money  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster.  Mr.  John  Myles, 
the  pastor,  was  appointed  schoolmaster,  with  authorit}- 
to  appoint  a  suitable  person  in  his  place  if  he  chose. 

Not  long  after  the  Indian  war  broke  out,  which  over-  ' 
whelmed  Swanzea  in  the  first  blast  of  its  rage,  and  left 
this  thriving  settlement  in  less  than  a  week  a  desolation 
and  a  wreck. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  church  still  worshipped 
in  their  first  meeting-house,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west 
of  Miles's  Bridge,  the  place  now  known  as  Bameysville. 
The  ground  occupied  by  the  present  village  of  Warren, 
though  then  a  part  of  the  Swanzea  grant,  was  still  occu- 
pied by  the  remnants  of  the  once  powerM  tribe  of  the 
Wampanoags. 

Although  one-half  of  the  dwellings  in  Swanzea  were 
laid  in  ashes  during  the  war,  the  inhabitants  inmiediately 
aft«r  its  close  began  to  spread  themselves  in  various 
directions,  and  some  of  them  repaired  to  the  site  on 
which  the  village  of  Warren  now  stands. 

In  a  short  time  the  eastern  part  of  Swanzea  became 
thickly  settled,  and,  as  there  was  no  other  place  of  wor- 
ship but  the  Baptist  meeting-house  before  referred  to, 
they  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  securing  a  more 
central  place  for  the  accommodation  of  their  wide-spread 
congregation.  Accordingly  the  town  voted,  on  the  29th 
of  March,  1680,  to  assist  the  church  in  erecting  a  new 
meeting-house  on  the  site  of  the  old  graveyard  at  Tyler's 
Point,  just  below  Kelley's  Bridge.  This  was  done,  and 
a  house  for  worship  was  erected.  At  the  same  time 
a  dwelling>*hou8e  was  built  dose  by  for  the  minister, 
which  the  town  transferred  to  the  Rev.  Mr,  Myles  to 
indenmify  him  for  money  which  he  had  advanced  in  de- 
fraying the  exi)enses  of  the  Indian  war.  Here  Mr.  Myles 
lived  and  labored  until  February,  1683,  when  he  died, 
deepl}'  lamented.  His  grave  is  among  the  unmarked 
mounds  on  Tyler's  Point,  but  his  life-work,  noble  and 
grand,  left  an  enduring  impress  upon  the  character  of 
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the  people  with  whom  he  so  long  walked  as  teacher  and 
guide. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Myles,  in  1685,  Capt.  Samuel 
Luther,  who  had  sustained  every  office  of  honor  and 
trust  which  the  proprietors  of  the  town  could  bestow, 
was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  became 
pastor  of  this  ancient  church.  He  continued  to  serve  in 
this  capacity  until  his  death  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1716.  He  possessed  an  ample  estate,  and  resided  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Kickemuit  River,  one  mile  east  of 
the  present  village  of  Warren,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
graveyard  near  his  residence,  where  a  tombstone  still 
stands  over  his  ashes.  He  had  a  large  posterity,  who 
settled  in  this  vicinity,  and  has  descendants  living  to  this 
day  in  Barrington,  Warren  and  other  places. 

The  population  continuing  to  extend  northward  and 
eastward  into  what  are  now  the  towns  of  Swansea  and 
Somerset,  in  Mass.,  in  the  course  of  twenty  j^ears  after 
the  meeting-house  was  built  at  Tj'lcr's  Point,  it  became 
necessary,  for  1iie  convenience  of  the  large  majority  of 
the  people,  to  remove  it  to  a  more  central  location. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  about  the  year  1700,  at  a 
spot  west  of  "Comell's  Tavern,''  in  North  Swanzea. 
Tradition  says  that  it  was  moved  across  the  Warren 
River  on  the  ice.  Here  it  stood  until  1717,  when  an- 
other was  erected  in  its  place. 

When,  in  1692,  Plj-mouth  and  Massachusetts  were 
united  under  the  new  charter  brought  by  Sir  William 
Phips,  a  new  order  of  things  was  instituted,  which 
interfered  somewhat  with  the  ideas  of  this  people  on 
matters  of  religious  liberty.  Although  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  was  decidedly  Con- 
gregational, or  Puritan,  as  in  the  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts, they  had  allowed  the  existence  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Swanzea,  and  the  rights  of  coi^^ience  had 
been  maintained  strictly  according  to  the  termsk  of  the 
act  of  incorporation.  The  majority  of  the  people  were 
Baptists,  and  the  CongregationalLsts  among  them  readily 
acquiesced  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  liberty  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Colony. 

But  soon  after  the  charter  of  union,  a  warrant  from 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  required  the  town  to 
choose  a  minister,  nccording  to  law.  The  town  meeting 
at  which  this  warrant  was  read  and  debated  adjourned 
for  one  half  hour.  The  church  met  and  returned,  by 
Lieut.  Cole,  the  reply  that  "they  had  a  minister  that 
they  apprehended  was  according  to  law,  viz.,  the  Elder 
Samuel  Luther.'* 

The  ti thing-man  had  been  an  unknown  officer  in  Swan- 
zea. At  the  adjourned  meetings  in  October,  the  town 
conformed  to  the  letter  of  t/ie    new  requirement,  and 


elected  Elder  Samuel  Luther  minister,  and  four  tithing- 
men.  But  they  were  careful  to  select  good  Baptist 
brethren  as  tithers,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  law, 
and  suffered  it  to  fail  in  its  execution.  The  voluntary 
system  still  continued  to  be  maintained  by  the  inde- 
pendent townsmen. 

During  the  ministry  of  Elder  Lather,  certain  supple- 
mentary notes  were  added  to  the  original  covenant  with 
reference  to  baptism  and  communion,  which  were  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Congregational  element,  and  8er\'ed  to 
dhide  the  hitherto  united  parties.  The  removal  of  the 
church  edifice  fh)m  New  Meadow  Neck  seems  to  have 
been  another  element  of  division.  These  divisions,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  of  the  prevailing  policy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, led  to  the  earnest  discussion  of  the  question  of 
establishing  a  new  church  of  the  Congregational  order, 
and  finally  to  the  organization  of  the  town  of  Barrington. 

Towns. 

Barrington. — The  dwellers  on  Phebe's  Neck,  added 
to  those  on  New  Meadow  Neck,  favored  the  organization 
of  a  new  church.  They  saw  no  way  to  secure  this  object 
but  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  town,  wherein  the 
tithes  of  the  people,  as  in  other  towns  in  Massachusetts, 
should  support  the  ministry  of  the  ruling  order.  A  peti- 
tion to  the  General  Court  in  Boston,  on  the  80th  of  May, 
1711,  set  forth  the  circumstances,  and  asked  for  the 
granting  of  "  a  township  according  to  the  limits  of  Capt. 
Samuel  Low's  military  Co.  in  Swanzea,  thereby  enabling 
us  to  settle  and  maintain  a  pious,  learned  and  orthodox 
minister  for  the  good  of  us  and  our  posterity,"  so  that 
"God  will  be  glorified,  Christ's  kingdom  enlarged,  and 
will  oblige  your  most  humble  petitioners  ever  to  pray." 

On  the  24th  of  October  following,  the  Council  passed 
the  following  order :  "  That  this  Court  see  no  reason  as 
jet  to  divide  Swanzea  into  two  distinct  towns,  but  ap- 
prove the  good  and  laudable  inclination  of  the  petitioners 
to  encourage  religion  in  that  part,  and  recommend  to 
them  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  learned  ortho- 
dox minister  of  good  conversation,  and  to  endeavor  b}' 
subscription  for  his  comfortable  and  honorable  main- 
tenance." 

Again,  in  1712,  the  petitioners  renewed  their  efforts  for 
a  new  town,  and  were  again  opposed  and  defeated.  For 
the  next  five  years  they  sat  down  by  this  defeat,  and 
endeavored  to  establish  a  Congregational  church  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  of  the  Court.  The  organization 
was  probably  at  once  effected,  and  public  services  insti- 
tuted at  New  Meadow  Neck.  But  the  new  church  did 
not  flourish  as  its  friends  hoped,  and  on  the  14th  of  Ma}', 
1717,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  town,  "to  have 
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six  score  pounds  raised  to  support  ye  ministrj',  or  to 
have  said  town  of  Swanzea  divided,  or  a  precinct  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants  on  the- west  side  of  New  Meadow 
River.'' 

The  only  answer  of  the  town  to  this  was,  '^  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Swanzea  should  enjoy  their 
conscience  liberty,  according  to  the  foundation  settlement 
of  the  town,  and  are  obliged  to  uphold,  maintain  the 
mmistry  and  worship  of  God  in  the  several  churches  or 
congregations  where  they  respectively  belong  or  assem- 
ble, ajid  not  obliged  in  any  other  church  or  congregation 
but  where  they  partake  of  the  teaching  as  it  is  expressed 
in  said  foundation  settlement." 

The  "  troublesome  body  on  the  west  end  of  Swanzea  " 
made  a  third  attempt  to  secure  a  division  of  the  town  by 
petition  to  the  Boston  CJourt  in  November,  1717,  and 
though  again  opposed  as  before,  they  were  this  time 
successftil.  On  the  18th  of  November,  1717,  Phebc's 
Neck  and  New  Meadow  Neck  within  the  town  of  Swan- 
zea were  legally  erected  into  a  township  by  the  name  of 
Barrington. 

The  definite  bounds  were  soon  established,  and  the 
new  town  was  duly  organized  in  March,  1718.  The 
name  Barrington  was  doubtless  chosen  by  the  petitioners, 
and  in  memoiy  of  a  small  parish  of  the  same  name  in 
Somersetshire,  Eng.,  from  which  place,  it  is  supposed, 
some  of  the  first  settlers  came. 

The  town  was  established  primarily  on  account  of  its 
religious  necessities,  and  the  management  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  took  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  At 
the  second  town  meeting,  on  April  21,  1718,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Torrey  was  elected  the  town's  minister,  with  £100 
as  a  settlement,  and  £70  a  year  as  salar}',  "  the  said  sum 
to  be  collected  by  the  constable,  paid  to  the  town  clerk, 
and  by  him  to  be  paid  to  the  Minister."  On  the  4th 
of  August  following,  Mr.  Torrey  signified  his  accept- 
ance of  the  call,  and  became  the  second  pastor  of  the 
church  in  this  place,  the  first  pastor,  the  Rev.  James 
Wilson,  having  left  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
new  town. 

The  third  pastor  was  Mr.  Peleg  Heath  of  Roxbury, 
who  continued  to  dwell  here  until  his  death  in  1748,  aged 
49  years.  His  widow  survived,  and  their  descendants 
to  this  day  have  resided  in  the  town,  an  honorable  and 
honored  line,  among  the  most  valued  of  citizens. 


*  His  wife,  Martha,  died  young,  and  he  never  married  again.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  spare  frame,  thin  in  flesh,  with  long,  gray  hah:, 
bald  head,  and  a  large  nose.  His  dress  was  plain ;  in  sanuner,  a  gay- 
colored  chintz  morning-gown,  and  a  cocked  hat  and  short  breeches,  with 
knee-buckles ;  in  winter,  a  long  coat  and  green  small-clothes.  At  his 
death,  he  was  kid  out  in  a  black  broadcloth  suit  purchased  by  his 


Mr.  Heath*8  successor,  the  Rev.  Solomon  Townsend, 
was  bom  in  Boston  in  1715,  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1735,  and  commenced  his  labors  in  Barrington 
in  1743,  continuing  therein  until  his  death,  the  25th  of 
December,  1796.* 

Next  to  the  support  of  the  gospel  ministry,  the  care 
for  public  education  claimed  the  attention  of  the  citizens. 
In  1722,  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  provide  a 
schoolmaster  for  four  months,  "  to  teach  to  read,  write, 
and  arithmetic,"  the  great  work  of  religion  and  education 
thus  together  with  other  interests  of  the  town,  going  on 
under  the  Massachusetts  methods  of  management,  until 
the  transfer  to  Rhode  Island  in  1747. 

For  thirty  years  fh)m  1717,  Barrington  had  had  an 
honorable  corporate  existence.  When  transferred  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  to  that 
of  Rhode  Island,  she  was  united  with  another  portion  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Swanzea,  and  her  history  for  a  time 
was  merged  in  that  of  the  new  town.  Meanwhile,  hav- 
ing enjoyed  the  experience  of  a  separate  corporate  ex- 
istence so  long,  the  citizens  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
new  arrangement,  especially  as  they  saw  the  centre  of 
trade  drifting  away  from  them,  and  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  the  new  village  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Feeling  awakened  discussion,  and  discussion  led  to  peti- 
tion and  remonstrance  to  the  General  Assembly  of  May, 
1770,  for  dividing  the  town  of  Warren  into  two  towns. 
Both  parties  plead  earnestly,  the  one  for  division,  the 
other  for  continued  union.  The  petitioners  for  division 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the 
propriety  of  their  claim,  and  on  the  11th  of  June,  1770, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  town  of  Warren  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  and  separa^te  towns,  and  that  the  bounds 
between  them  be  as  the  river  between  Bristol  and  Rum- 
stick  extends  itself  northerly  to  Miles's  Bridge,  and  that 
the  town  so  divided  from  Warren  shall  be  distinguished 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Barrington.  Thus  the  old 
town  emerged  from  the  eclipse  of  twenty-three  years, 
obscured  in  name  as  well  as  in  fame  by  the  growing 
enterprise  and  prosperity  of  Warren. 

The  time  approaches  .which  tried  men's  souls  for  the 
growing  persecutions  of  Old  England  against  her  infant 
Colonies.  In  common  with  other  towns  in  New  England, 
Barrington  prepared  for  war.  They  resolved  and  gath- 
ered their  forces  for  action,  and  pledged  their  lives  and 


people,  who  revered  "  old  Father  Townsend,"  and  cherished  his  memorr 
with  undying  affection.  He  was  fimgal  in  his  habits,  and  scmpnloasly 
economical.  It  was  soon  after  his  settlement  that  the  town  became  a 
part  of  Rhode  Island,  when  the  town  system  of  tithing  and  dmrch  sap- 
port  ceased,  and  the  support  of  the  minister  was  limited  to  the  free 
contributions  of  the  people,  which  were  often  meagre  and  insufficient. 
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fortunes  to  those  principles  which  so  clearly  foreshadowed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.* 

The  Congregational  Church,  whose  organization  and 
early  history,  as  sketched  above,  were  identified  with  the 
civil  history  of  the  town  to  the  time  of  the  transfer  of 
territory  from  Massachusetts  to  Rhode  Island  in  1746, 
continued  to  thrive  under  the  sj'stem  of  voluntary  sup- 
port, which  has  always  existed  in  this  State  fix>m  the 
beginning. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  pastors  of  the  church  here 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Watson,  a  native  of  the  town,  son 
of  Matthew  Watson,  Jr.,  and  grandson  of  Matthew 
Watson,  Sr.,  one  of  the  early  settlers.  He  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Brown  University  in  1794,  and  was  ordained  and 
commenced  his  ministry  hero  in  1798.  After  his  settle- 
ment he  married  Miss  Martha  L.  Bicknell  of  Attle- 
borough,  a  young  lady  whom  he  first  saw  in  the  congre- 
gation at  Grafton  on  a  Sunday  when  he  exchanged 
pulpits  with  its  minister.  Attracted  by  her  appearance, 
he  sought  an  introduction,  which  resulted  in  a  happy 
marriage.  He  was  a  talented  and  able  preacher,  and  the 
people  were  harmonious  and  united  in  his  support.  His 
ministiy  continued  many  years,  when  he  died,  high  in 
the  esteem  of  all,  and  deeply  lamented. 

The  first  meeting-house  of  this  Congregational  church, 
it  is  said,  stood  on  Tj-ler*s  Point,  just  north  of  the  bury- 
ing-ground.  There  is  no  record  concerning  it.  The 
second  house  of  worship,  the  first  of  which  there  is  an}^ 
authentic  account,  stood  on  the  main  road  near  Max- 
field's  Comer.  In  1734  this  house  was  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  third  and  present 
house,  which  was  erected  in  1805-C,  and  thoroughly  re- 
modelled and  repaired  in  1861. 

Until  1858  the  Congregational  was  the  only  church  in 
town.  An  Episcopal  church,  called  St.  Mark's,  was 
organized  that  year. 

The  interests  of  public  education,  which  were  so  well 
cared  for  in  the  early  histoiy  of  the  town,  are  fostered  to 
the  present  day.  With  only  occasional  interruption,  one 
or  more  schools,  ftee  to  all  the  children  of  the  town,  have 
always  been  maintained. 

In  1870,  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Cady  opened  at  the  Centre 
"Prince's  Hill  Family  and  Day  School,"  designed  to 
afford  local  facilities  for  pursuit  of  advanced  branches  of 
study  and  to  accommodate  a  limited  number  of  boarding 
pupils.  The  buildings  for  the  homo  and  school  were 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $8,000,  and  are  admirabl}- 
adapted  to  their  purpose.     The  school,  under  the  dircc- 

*  A  oompanj  ttom  Barrington  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Matthew 
Allen,  occupied  the  right  of  the  American  lines  under  Ocn.  Putnam  at 
Koxbuiy  and  Dorchester  iIc^h/5  Just  before  the  famous  battle  of 


tion  of  its  founder  and  proprietor,  has  been  very  success- 
ful, and  is  an  honor  to  the  town.  Mr.  Cady  has  been 
engaged  in  teaching  longer  than  any  other  in  the  State, 
and  stands  amonf^  the  first  in  the  profession. 

For  many  years  the  occupation  of  the  people  in  Bar- 
rington, who  were  not  engaged  in  maritime  trade,  was 
chiefly  agricultural,  but  more  recently  persons  doing 
business  in  the  dty  of  Providence  have  made  this  their 
permanent  home.  The  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery,  and 
salubrity  of  its  climate,  have  also  attracted  many  persons 
of  wealth  and  culture,  who  have  their  summer  residences 
here,  while  passing  the  winter  in  the  city.  The  Provi- 
dence, Warren  and  Bristol  Railroad,  which  passes  through 
this  town,  affords  an  easy  access  to  the  city,  and  has 
doubtless  helped  the  growth  of  the  town  in  this  direction. 

The  Narraganset  Brick  Company,  a  ver}^  important 
manufacturing  interest,  is  located  in  the  western  part  of 
the  town,  near  Nayatt  Station.  Brick  were  first  made 
here  in  1846,  and  the  company  was  chartered  tlie  follow- 
ing 3^ear.  The  company  is  still  flourishing,  and  has 
always  found  a  ready  market  for  its  products,  chiefly  in 
the  city  of  Providence,  where  its  oflace  is  located. 

Barrington  is  the  most  northern  town  of  Bristol 
County.  The  town  is  well  watered  by  the  Warren  and 
Barrington  rivers,  on  the  latter  of  which  are  extensive 
beds  of  oysters,  and  its  south-western  border  is  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Narraganset  Ba}'.  The  town 
adjoins  East  Providence  on  the  north-west,  and  is  about 
seven  miles  from  Providence.  The  population  b}*^  the 
State  census  in  1875  was  1,185,  and  is  annuall}'  in- 
creasing. 

Warken. — ^When  the  town  of  Warren  was  incorporated 
in  1747,  its  population  chiefl}'^  resided  within  the  limits  of 
the  Barrington  section.  The  town  was  named  in  honor 
of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,  who,  in  June,  1745,  com- 
manded the  English  fleet  that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
colonial  army  of  4,400  men,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
William  Pepperell,  captured  Louisburg  ahd  tjie  Island  of 
Cape  Breton  after  a  six  weeks'  storming  and  siege.  By 
clearing  the  coast  of  French  ships  of  war.  Admiral 
Warren  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  this  population, 
who  were  largely  interested  in  maritime  trade. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1747,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Child,  which  stood 
on  the  north  side  of  Market  Street,  in  the  present  village 
of  Warren.     The  number  of  freemen  electors  was  7G. 

Prior  to  1747  two  public  ferries  had  been  in  regular 
operation  across  the  river  which  separated  the  two  sec- 
Bunker  Hill.  His  brother,  Capt.  Thomas  Allen,  afterwards  general, 
commanded  troops  on  Rhode  Island  and  at  TiTerton  during  the  move- 
ments of  the  British  by  land  and  by  sea  in  tliat  quarter. 
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tions  of  the  town ;  one  near  the  present  bridge  leading 
fVom  the  main  street  in  Warren  village,  and  the  otlier 
fVom  the  foot  of  Washington  Street.  After  the  incor- 
poration the  population  on  the  east  side  began  to  increase, 
and  soon  the  chief  seat  of  trade  was  withdrawn  from  the 
west  side  to  this.  The  attention  of  the  people  was  at 
that  time  almost  wholly  given  to  navigation  and  ship- 
building. 

The  site  of  the  present  village  of  Warren  was  as  early 
as  1671  named  in  the  Swanzea  town  records  as  ^'  Brooks' 
pasture.**  In  1079  this  was  surveyed  by  order  of  the 
town,  and  found  to  contain  300  acres ;  convenient  high- 
ways and  house-lots  were  ordered  to  be  laid  out,  and 
measures  were  taken  for  the  settlement  of  this  section. 
On  account  of  the  advantages  of  the  deep  water  in  the 
river,  a  portion  of  the  population  of  Swanzea  was  drawn 
to  this  vicinity  for  the  purposes  of  shipbuilding  and  navi- 
gation. 

In  1756  there  were  20  dwellings  in  Warren  village. 
There  was  a  blacksmith  shop  on  Main  Street,  a  school- 
house  on  Market  Street,  and  one  or  two  stores  on  the 
shore.  At  the  same  time  there  had  been  erected  and 
were  in  use  three  of  the  present  wharves. 

The  town  continued  to  grow  in  its  population,  and  in 
the  increase  of  its  business.  The  chief  dependence  of 
the  people  was  on  maritime  trade  in  its  various  forms  of 
shipbuilding,  coasting,  West  India  and  foreign  naviga- 
tion, and  the  whale  fishery*  In  1777  the  population  of 
Warren,  by  census  taken  per  order  of  the  town,  was 
789. 

The  people  of  Warren  village  usually  worshipped  with 
the  Baptist  church  in  Swanzea,  of  which  many  of  them 
were  members,  until  in  17G4  a  colony  from  that  church 
was  organized  as  a  separate  chm'ch,  and  the  ordinances 
of  worship  were  here  instituted.  The  organization  of 
this  church  grew  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
Brown  University  originated,  both  being  formed  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  mutually  connected  in  the  agency  by 
which  they  were  established. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  an  earnest  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  denomination  of  Baptists  to  secure  the 
foundation  of  a  college  which  should  moro  fully  satisfy 
their  needs  than  any  institution  then  existing.  The 
^^  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association**  took  initiatory  steps 
for  the  founding  of  such  a  college  in  Rhode  Island,  ''  in 
which  education  might  be  promoted  and  superior  learning 
obtained  free  from  any  sectarian  religious  tests."  But 
to  the  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  a  celebrated  Baptist 
clergyman  of  Wales,  who,  in  1761,  left  his  native 
country,  and,  arriving  in  Philadelphia,  became  the  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  that  city,  belongs  the 


honor  of  putting  forth  the  necessary  energies  which  cul- 
minated in  the  foundation  of  this  excellent  institution  of 
learning.  Mainly  through  his  efforts,  seconded  by  those 
of  other  friends,  money  was  raised  at  home  and  ab^ad, 
books  obtained,  and  a  charter  secured,  and  the  **•  Rhode 
Island  College  '*  was  bom. 

The  Rev.  James  Manning,  a  graduate  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  was  chosen  as  the  first  president  to 
organize  the  college  in  this  village ;  also  to  gather  and 
organize  the  Baptist  church  of  which  he  became  the  first 
pastor.  The  church  was  organized  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1764,  consisting  of  58  members,  35  of  whom  were 
from  the  Swanzea  church.  Mr.  Manning  immediately 
opened  a  preparatory  Latin  school,  which  prospered  from 
the  beginning,  and,  in  1766,  the  Hon.  David  Howell,  a 
graduate  of  the  New  Jersey  College  of  that  year,  was 
appointed  the  first  tutor  in  the  college. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  church  and  the 
college,  a  house  of  worship,  about  44  feet  square,  was 
erected  near  the  site  of  the  present  meeting-house ;  also 
on  the  same  lot  a  spacious  mansion  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  college  and  parsonage. 

The  first  commencement  was  held  in  the  meeting-house 
Sept.  7,  1769,  when  seven  young  men  were  graduated. 
Several  others,  graduates  of  other  colleges,  on  this  occasion 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  was 
a  glad  occasion  to  the  many  friends  of  the  college,  who 
felt  assured  that  though  its  beginning  was  small,  and  it 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  it  was  destined  to  grow  and 
become  a  mighty  power  in  the  land. 

It  soon  attracted  public  attention  far  and  near.  As  no 
public  edifice  was  yet  erected  for  it,  applications  from 
various  places  came  pouring  in  to  the  corporation  for  its 
removal  and  establishment  among  them,  each  holding  out 
strong  inducements  in  competition  with  this  town  for  the 
honor  of  its  location.  Providence  and  Newport  were  the 
two  ablest  competitors  in  this  contest. 

At  length,  after  an  earnest  discussion  on  the  merits  of 
the  conflicting  claims,  the  corporation,  on  the  7th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1770,  decided  by  a  vote  of  21  to  14,  ''that  the 
edifice  be  built  in  the  town  of  Providence,  and  there  be 
continued  forever." 

Dr.  Manning  had  been  identified  with  the  college  frx>m 
the  beginning,  and  was  the  soul  of  its  prosperity.  He  had 
also  been  identified  with  the  church  in  Warren  as  its  first 
pastor,  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  people,  and  they  as 
devotedly  attached  to  him.  Now  one  or  the  other  posi- 
tion must  be  given  up.  The  alternative  was  hard  to 
decide.  Both  the  corporation  of  the  college  and  the 
Warren  parish  urged  their  respective  claims  with  strong 
pleas.     At  length  he  decided  to  resign  his  charge  of  the 
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church,  and  in  the  following  May,  1770,  remoyed  with 
his  nndeigraduates  to  Providence. 

The  grief  of  the  church  in  the  removal  of  their  admired 
and  beloved  pastor,  had  its  counterpart  in  the  dissatis- 
fkction  and  chagrin  of  the  town  in  losing  half  of  their 
territory  the  same  year  when  Barrington  was  partitioned 
off  and  erected  into  a  separate  township. . 

In  connection  with  the  founding  of  the  college  in 
Warren  was  formed  the  "  Warren  Association,"  embrac- 
ing a  number  of  Baptist  churches  in  New  England,  who 
made  this  village  a  place  of  resort  and  a  general  rallying 
point  for  the  denomination.  Its  annual  meeting  was 
connected  with  the  anniversary  of  commencement,  so  that 
all  who  came  from  a  distance  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  attending  on  both  occasions.  This  is  the  oldest  Bap- 
tist association  of  the  kind  in  New  England,  and  has 
continued  to  thrive  during  all  its  history,  and  is  still  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  denomination. 

After  the  removal  of  the  college  to  Providence,  and  the 
consequent  resignation  of  Dr.  Manning  as  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church,  the  Rev.  Charles  Thompson,  the  valedic- 
torian of  the  first  graduating  class,  became  pastor,  being 
ordained  the  3d  of  July,  1771.  He  was  then  23  years  of 
age.  His  ministry  of  four  years  was  very  prosperous, 
the  church  nearly  doubling  its  membership  during  that 
time. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war  in  1 775, 
Mr.  Thompson  was  appointed  a  chaplain  in  the  American 
army,  which  office  he  held  till  1778,  when,  being  at  home 
on  a  visit,  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  by  the  English,  and 
carried  to  Newport  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  May. 
At  the  same  time  the  meeting-house,  parsonage,  an 
arsenal  and  several  private  dwellings  in  Warren  were 
burned  by  the  enemy.  In  about  a  month  he  was  released 
from  imprisonment,  and  preached  awhile  at  Ashford, 
Conn.,  but,  in  1779,  became  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Swanzea.  So  great  was  the  shock  which  this  population 
sustained  by  the  calamities  of  the  war,  that  no  public 
religious  meetings  were  held  for  several  years.  The 
members  who  remained  in  town  generally  resumed  mem- 
bership with  their  mother  church  in  Swanzea,  and  were 
glad  to  unite  with  them  in  receiving  as  pastor  one  whom 
they  had  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity  loved  and  re-' 
vered.  The  condition  of  this  union  was  that  they  should 
have  ftiU  liberty  to  be  dismissed  when  the  providence 

*  In  town  meeting,  assembled  M&j  6, 1766,  it  was  roted  to  employ 
suitable  persons  to  make  np  powder  and  ball  into  cartridges,  and  all 
persons  that  possessed  lead  or  balls  were  desired  to  bring  them  to  the 
town  treasurer;  all  the  militia  and  alarm-men  were  also  required 
to  bring  tbeh:  guns,  that  cartridges  might  be  made  to  fit  them.  A  quota 
of  ten  men  being  called  for  by  the  State,  the  town  Yoted,  Sept.  16, 1776, 
to  send  twelve,  and  to  f»y  every  soldier  who  should  equip  himself  com- 


of  Grod  should  permit  the  Warren  chtirch  to  be  re- 
oiganized. 

The  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war  was  an  exceed- 
ingly trying  one  to  this  community  as  well  as  to  others. 
But  Warren  met  the  crisis,  and  unflinchingly  did  her  part 
in  the  great  struggle  for  American  liberties.* 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1777,  the  town  was  attacked  by 
about  500  British  and  Hessian  troops,  who  came  up  from 
Newport  the  night  before  by  water,  and  landing  at  a 
place  about  half  a  mile  south  of  Peck's  Rocks  in  Bristol, 
advanced  by  the  main  road  on  Warren  in  the  early 
morning,  dispersed  the  inhabitants,  disabled  several 
pieces  of  cannon  and  then  hurried  on  to  the  Kickemnit 
River,  where  a  large  number  of  boats  had  been  collected 
by  the  Americans  to  facilitate  a  contemplated  expedition 
against  the  enemy.  These  boats  they  piled  up  and 
burned,  then*  returned  to  Warren,  burned  the  Baptist 
church,  parsonage,  powder  magazine  and  several  other 
buildings,  pillaged  dwellings  and  took  a  number  of  the 
citizens  prisoners  and  departed. 

Though  during  this  period  the  sufferings  and  losses  of 
the  citizens  of  Warren  were  very  great,  they  yet  stood 
nobly  by  the  cause  and  gave  freely  blood  and  treasure 
for  American  liberty.  Business  was  almost  entirely 
driven  firom  the  place.  Besides  the  destruction  of  build- 
ings and  military  stores,  much  valuable  shipping  belong- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  of  Warren  was  lost,  and  the 
population  was  greatly  reduced. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  3'ears  after  the  Revolutionary 
war  the  business  of  the  town  revived  and  soon  acquired  \ 
a  basis  of  permanent  prosperity.  Various  branches  of  i 
commerce  were  pursued,  but  chiefly  that  of  shipbuilding, 
which  became  quite  celebrated.  The  town  has  con- 
tinued to  thrive  to  the  present  time,  and  is  still  growing 
in  population  and  in  business  enterprise. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  on  the  5th  of  February, 

1784,  the  Baptist  church,  which  had  during  this  period 
been  merged  with  the  mother  church  in  Swanzea,  re- 
solved to  build  another  house  of  worship  on  the  same 
spot  where  their  former  house  had  stood,  which  was 
done  during  the  following  year.     On  the  29th  of  August, 

1785,  a  charter  was  obtained  fh)m  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  an  ecclesiastical  society  organized,  with  a 
fhnd  started  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1786,  the  former  members  of  the  church,  with 

plete  with  gun,  bajonet,  knapsack,  cartridge-box  and  blanket,  twenty 
shillings.  A  "  test  act  **  was  adopted  Oct.  14, 1776,  by  which  every  man 
was  requh^  to  assert  his  principles.  On  Feb.  5, 1777,  it  was  voted  to 
raise  an  artillery  company,  of  which  Daniel  Fisk  was  chosen  captain, 
and  Bei^amin  Cole  lieutenant;  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month  it 
was  voted  to  purchase  firearms  and  equipment  for  the  only  two  men  who 
were  unable  to  equip  themselves. 
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others,  were  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  their  former 
covenant  ahd  plan  of  union ;  and  the  next  month  the 
Rev.  John  Pitman  became  their  pastor. 

The  first  Methodist  church  in  Warren  was  organized 
in  the  autumn  of  1792  by  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Cooper, 
I  preacher  in  charge  of  the  circuit.  Until  1 794  the  society 
held  their  meetings  in  a  spacious  bam,  fitted  up  and  made 
convenient  for  their  accommodation.  That  year  a  neat 
church  edifice  was  erected  which  was  the  first  belonging 
to  the  Methodist  denomination  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
second  in  New  England,  the  first  being  in  Lynn,  Mass. 
It  was  dedicated  the  14th  of  September,  1794,  the  ser- 
mon being  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Lee. 

In  1844  a  fine  new  church  was  erected,  one  of  the  best 

I  in  New  England  at  that  time.     In  1869  extensive  altera- 

I  tions  and  repairs  were  made  on  this  edifice,  greatly 

improving  its  appearance  and  convenience  for  the  eon- 

I  gregation.     About  55  pastors  in  succession  have  served 

this  church,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fiourishing  of  the 

denomination  in  the  State. 

The  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church  in  Warren  was  organ- 
ized on  the  10th  of  November,  1828,  at  the  house  of 
Freeborn  Sisson,  Esq.  This  enterprise  was  promote^ 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henshaw 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  the  diocese)  and  of  the  Rev. 
John  Bristed  of  Bristol.  A  neat  church  edifice  was 
erected  in  1829.  The  first  rector  was  the  Rev.  Greorge 
W.  Hathaway.  The  parish  is  prospering  finely,  having 
about  150  communicants  in  its  membership. 

The  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  was  begun  here  in 
1850,  when  a  church  edifice  was  erected  under  the  pasto- 
rate of  the  Rev.  Father  Tucker. 

The  business  interests  of  Warren  for  many  years  have 
been  chiefly  manufacturing.  Several  cotton-mills  are  in 
successful  operation  at  the  present  time,  giving  emplo}'- 
ment  to  a  large  number  of  operatives.  The  Warren 
Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated  in  1847.  It 
has  three  mills,  four  and  five  stories  high,  with  500  looms 
and  27,000  spindles.  The  machinery  in  all  these  mills  is 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  sheetings,  although 
print-cloths  are  made  to  a  large  extent.  The  Cutler 
Manufacturing  Company  was  organized  in  1869  for  the 
manufacture  of  double  and  twisted  yams  and  knitting- 
cotton.  Its  mill  has  16,000  spindles  and  employs  about 
230  hands.  The  Mechanics'  Machine  Company  was 
organized  in  Providence  in  187i,  but  removed  to  Warren 
the  following  year.  Its  first  building  and  contents  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1873.  The  company  immediately 
rebuilt  and  continued  the  manufacture  of  machines  until 
1876,  when  business  was  suspended  on  account  of  the 
depression  of  the  times.      The  Inman  Manufacturing 


Company  was  incorporated  in  1866  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  braid.  Its  capital  stock  was  $100,000,  and  it 
has  done  a  large  business. 

The  first  banking  institution  in  Warren  was  the  War- 
ren Bank,  incorporated  in  October,  1803,  with  a  capital 
of  $85,000.  There  are  five  other  banks  in  the  town ; 
four  for  discount  and  one  for  sa\ings. 

The  first  newspaper  in  Warren  was  "The  Northern 
Star,"  started  in  1826  by  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Randall,  ayd 
continued  as  a  weekly  publication  untill  1855,  when  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Albert  R.  Cooke,  who  started  a 
semi-weekly  called  the  "  Rhode  Island  Telegraph."  In 
1859  the  establishment  passed  into  the  hands  of  E.  F. 
Applegate,  who  continued  the  publication  about  two 
years,  when  it  was  discontinued.  The  "  Warren  Ga- 
zette," a  weekly  publication,  was  started  in  1866  by 
Capt.  Barton.  In  1876  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
present  proprietors,  George  H.  Coomer  &  Co. 

Warren  is  the  central  town  of  Bristol  County,  and 
contains  more  than  3,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  fine 
harbor  on  the  Warren  River,  which  flows  into  Narragan- 
set  Bay. 

Bristol  was  the  last  settled  town  of  the  territory  em- 
braced in  Bristol  Count}',  although  it  is  the  largest  in 
population,  and  fh>m  the  first  has  been  the  county  seat. 
The  proprietors  of  Bristol  and  their  associates  were  fully 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  com- 
monwealths, and  took  early  measures  to  secure  an  able 
gospel  ministr}\  During  the  first  year  of  the  settlement 
they  obtained  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wood- 
bridge,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  of  Andover, 
Mass.!  who  continued  labor  about  six  years.  There  i 
being  some  opposition  to  him,  and  consequent  difiScultics  I 
which  interfered  with  his  usefulness,  he  retired  fix)m  the 
field.  I 

The  first  public  religious  service  in  Bristol  was  in  the  j 
dwelling-house  of  Dea.  Nathaniel  Bosworth,  a  building 
still  standing,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  dwelling-house  i 
of  the  late  James  De  W.  Perry,  Esq.    Afterwards  ser-  | 
vices  were  held  in  the  '*  lower  south  room"  of  the  min- 
ister's dwelling  on  Bj-field  Street,  a  house  owned  by 
Nathaniel  Bj  field,  Esq.     In  this  room  the  town  also  met 
for  their  civil  business. 

On  the  24  th  of  October,  1683,  at  a  town  meeting, 
£250  were  ordered  to  be  raised  to  build  a  meeting-house. 
The  house  was  built  on  *'  the  Common,"  fronting  High 
Street,  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  county  court- 
house. There  is  no  record  of  its  exact  dimensions,  but 
it  is  described  as  *'  spacious,  square  in  form,  clapboarded 
inside  and  out,  having  double  galleries,  one  above  the 
other,  with  a  cap-roof,  surmounted  in  the  centre  with  a 
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capola  and  bell,  fh>m  which  a  rope  was  suspended,  b}' 
which  the  bell  was  rung;  a  dormer  window  over  the 
pulpit,  and  on  all  sides  double  rows  of  windows  for  the 
ingress  of  light."  Square  pews  were  csonstructed,  from 
time  to  time,  by  citizens  who  obtained  leave  of  the  town 
(o  do  so,  and  several  ^'cars  elapsed  before  the  floor  was 
all  covered.  Tliis  ''meeting-house**  was  u^ed  for  both 
religious  and  civil  purposes.  For  more  than  40  3'ears  it 
was  the  only  sancluar}^  in  town,  and  it  continued  to  be 
the  home  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  for  a  hundred 
;  3'ears. 

j  The  First  Church  was  not  formally  organized  until 
after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  although  the 
ordinances  of  religion  were  regularly  maintained  from 
the  beginning.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  D.  D.,  an  English 
dissenting  minister,  celebrated  as  a  man  of  ardent  piety 
and  profound  learning,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton, accepted  a  call  to  the  Bristol  church,  and  began  his 
kbors  April  10,  1687. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Lee's  settlement,  on  the  Sd  of  May, 
1687,  the  church  was  formally  organized  by  the  mutual 
consent  and  agreement  of  the  following  persons ;  viz., 
Maj.  John  Walley,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Bj-field,  Capt.  Ben- 
jamin Church,  Nathaniel  Reynolds,  John  Carey,  Hugh 
Woodbury,  Goodman  Throup,  and  Nathaniel  Bosworth, 
whom  they  elected  deacon.  Thus  was  the  first  church 
gathered  in  Bristol,  the  first  of  the  Puritan  or  Congrega- 
tional order  within  the  present  limits  of  Rhode  Island. 
At  the  organization,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  it 
was  known  as  *'  The  Church  of  Christ  in  Bristol."  In 
1784  it  b^an  to  be  called  the  "  Catholic  Congregational 
Church,"  and  by  this  title  was  known  until,  in  1869,  in 
order  to  hold  and  administer  charitable  funds  given  to 
its  care,  it  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Assembly  as 
the  "  First  Congregational  Church  in  Bristol." 

The  ministry  of  Dr.  Jjee  in  Bristol  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful.   He  died  in  France  in  December,  1691. 

Dr.  Lee  was  the  author  of  several  published  works, 
which  gave  him  wide  celebrity.  He  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  pious  men  of  his  day,  and  was 
called  "  the  light  of  both  Englands."  Cotton  Mather 
wrote  of  him,  that,  "  if  learning  ever  merited  a  statue, 
this  great  man  has  as  rich  an  one  due  him  as  can  be 
erected :  for  it  must  be  granted  that  hardly  ever  a  more 
universally  learned  person  trod  the  American  strand." 

In  1688,  the  year  subsequent  to  Dr.  Lee's  settlement 
in  Bristol,  the  number  of  families  in  town,  as  appears 
from  a  record  still  preserved  in  Dr.  Lee's  own  writing, 
was  seventy. 

A  commodious  and  elegant  edifice  of  stone  was  built 
by  this  Bodety  in  1856.    The    church  is  one  of  the 


largest  and  strongest  in  the  State.  Its  active  member- 
ship is  about  250. 

The  congregation  of  St.  Michael's  Church  (Episcopa- 
lian) was  first  gathered  in  1720.  A  house  of  worship 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  church,  at  the 
comer  of  Church  and  Hope  streets,  upon  land  given  by 
Col.  Mackintosh,  a  wooden  structure  which  served  the 
church  until  its  destruction  by  British  soldiery  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  In  1786  a  new  church  edifice,' simi- 
lar to  the  first,  was  erected  on  the  same  site,  which  gave 
way  in  1833  to  a  much  larger  and  more  costly  one.  It 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1858,  and  was  replaced  by  the 
present  beautifbl  stone  structure,  at  a  cost  of  $37,000. 

The  first  minister  of  this  church  was  the  Rev.  John 
Orem,  an  Englishman.  The  late  Bishop  Alexander  B. 
Griswold  was  once  the  pastor  of  this  church. 

The  Methodist  Church  was  organized  in  1791 ;  the 
First  Baptist  Church  Aug.  22, 1811 ;  the  South  Christian 
Church  in  1833 ;  the  Second  Advent  Church  in  1843 ; 
and  Trinity  (Episcopal)  in  1875.  The  first  edifice  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Bristol  was  dedicated  in 
October,  1855. 

The  citizens  of  Bristol  have  always  taken  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of  public  education.  The  first  proprie- 
tors, who  pro\nded  so  liberally  for  religious  institutions, 
also  set  apart  lands  for  the  support  of  a  public  school 
education,  which  lands  continue  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
this  purpose.  The  interest  thus  early  manifested  has 
continued  unabated  to  the  present  time.  The  Bj-field 
School,  erected  in  1873,  is  a  very  fine  edifice.  Its  cost, 
with  furnishing,  was  nearly  $45,000. 

From  the  beginning  the  commercial  interests  of  Bristol 
held  a  high  rank,  and  at  one  time  it  was  among  the  first 
commercial  ports  of  New  England.  Numerous  vessels 
were  owned  here.  An  important  branch  of  trade  was 
that  to  Cuba,  where  many  of  the  early  merchants  had 
sugar  and  coffee  plantations.  An  extensive  trade  was 
also  earned  on  with  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  ports, 
and  along  the  coast  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
This  commercial  trade  has  long  since  disappeared,  and 
in  its  place  has  come  the  introduction  of  various  manu- 
facturing interests,  including  cotton-mills,  boat  and  yacht 
building,  and  an  extensive  manufactoiy  of  all  kinds  of 
rubber  goods.     There  are  also  many  excellent  farms. 

The  waters  of  Bristol  are  of  unrivalled  beauty.  The 
harbor  is  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  capacious  and  safe,  and 
of  sufficient  depth  for  the  entrance  of  the  largest  sized 
vessels  and  steamers.  The  fisheries  form  an  important 
branch  of  industry. 

The  town  of  Bristol  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  not  a  whit  behind  her 
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sister  towns  in  sacrifices  for  the  promotion  of  the  Amer- 
ican cause.  The  war  was  brought  home  to  her  yery 
doors.  British  vessels  were  frequently  in  the  harl>or  of 
Bristol,  and  the  town  was  threatened  with  destruction. 
All  males  from  18  to  70  years  of  age  were  required  to 
arm  themselves  for  the  protection  of  the  town,  and 
women  and  diildrcn  were  sent  abroad  for  safety.  Sev- 
eral companies  of  militia  were  formed,  and  the  people 
were  held  in  anxious  suspense.  On  the  morning  of  the 
7th  of  October,  1775,  the  British  squadron  under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Wallace,  that  had  been  lying  at  Newport 
for  several  months,  came  up  the  bay  and  anchored 
abreast  of  Bristol.  Soon  a  cannonading  was  commenced, 
which  was  kept  up  about  two  hours,  and  threatened  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  town.  A  parley  was  at  length 
had,  and  hostilities  ceased  on  the  pledge  of  furnishing 
the  squadron's  commander  with  49  sheep,  which  was 
punctually  performed  at  12  o*clock.  The  damage  to  the 
town  was  not  so  great  as  was  at  first  feared,  and  onl}'' 
two  lives  were  lost.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Burt  being  confined 
to  his  house  by  the  campKlistemper,  felt  compelled  to 
leave  for  safety  when  the  cannonading  commenced,  but 
was  overcome  with  exhaustion  and  perished  in  a  neigh- 
boring cornfield.  A  child  of  Capt.  Timothy  Ingraham, 
having  been  removed  in  the  rain,  died  from  exposure  the 
next  day.  The  guns  of  the  vessels  were  elevated  so 
high,  that  their  contents,  for  the  most  part,  passed  over 
the  town,  landing  on  the  rising  ground  in  the  rear.  The 
British  still  continued  to  annoy  with  threats  and  other 
demonstrations,  and  kept  the  people  in  constant  sus- 
pense. At  length,  on  the  morning  of  May  25,  1778, 
about  500  British  and  Hessians  under  command  of  Col. 
Campbell,  coming  up  the  bay  from  Newport  in  a  ship  of 
war,  landed  above  Poppasquash  on  the  eastern  shore, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying  both  Warren  and 
Bristol.  After  visiting  Warren  and  doing  there  what 
injury  they  could,  they  returned  by  the  main  road  to 
Bristol,  and  marched  on  through  the  town  to  the  foot  of 
Walley  Street,  plundering  the  inhabitants  and  taking 
many  prisoners,  setting  fire  to  and  destroying  the  dwell- 
ings, and  also  St.  Michael's  church  edifice,  supposing  it 
to  be  Parson  Burt's  meeting-house.  Here  they  were 
checked  by  American  tixwps,  but  fleeing  before  them  to 
the  ferry,  they  escaped  on  board  a  ship  which  had  re- 
turned to  this  point  to  receive  them.  Bristol  was  thus 
left  in  a  very  crippled  and  distressed  condition,  which 
continued  until  after  the  war,  when  many  who  had  left 


town  returned,  and  general  business  was  resumed.  A 
few  years  sufi9ced  to  bring  back  prosperit}-,  and  when  in 
1812  another  war  broke  out  with  Great  Britain,  Bristol 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  eommercial  renown  and 
wealth. 

Immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  her  mer- 
chants turned  their  attention  to  privateering,  and  the 
'*  Yankee,"  ''  Montgomery,"  "  Yankee  Lass,"  and  other 
vessels  owned  at  tliis  port,  were  very  successful  in  capr 
turing  prizes,  and  yielded  lai^e  profits.  At  the  close  of 
tlie  war  commerce  soon  resumed  its  accustomed  channels, 
attd  all  the  varied  interests  of  the  town  received  new  life. 

In  1857  the  railroad  connecting  Providence  and  Bristol 
went  into  operation,  and  in  1867  a  line  of  steamers  was 
established  between  Bristol  and  New  York.  The  mag* 
nificent  steamers  "Bristol"  and  "Providence,"  were 
built  expressly  for  this  line,  and  commanded  by  Bristol  j 
men,  were  run  here  until  1869,  when  the  brisk  and 
ruinous  competition  compelled  a  compromise  and  they 
were  transferred  to  the  Fall  River  line.  A  line  of  steam- 
ers running  daily  between  Fall  River  and  Providence, 
and  touching  at  this  port,  was  established  in  1830,  and 
still  continues. 

In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  in  1861  Bristol  contributed 
her  fliU  quota,  and  many  of  the  battle-fields  were  stained 
by  the  blood  of  her  choicest  sons. 

The  September  gale  in  1815,  which  was  so  disastrous 
in  many  places,  was  very  destructive  in  Bristol,  laying 
waste  an  immense  amount  of  private  and  public  property-, 
and  materially  checking  commercial  interests.  The  gale 
of  1869  also  destroyed  much  property. 

The  population  of  Bristol  at  the  present  time  does  not 
vary  much  from  6,000.  Manufacturing  establishments 
are  over  60  in  number,  fiimishing  employment  to  nearl}- 
1,500  operatives.  The  valuation  of  the  town  by  the  State 
in  1873  was $5,293,979.  The  "Phoenix," an  enterprising 
journal,  is  under  the  management  of  Col.  C.  A.  Green. 

Eligibly  located  on  the  peninsula  which  separates  the 
Narranganset  and  lilount  Hope  bays,  and  having  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  few  towns  can  com- 
pare with  Bristol  for  beauty  of  situation  and  natural  at- 
tractions. These  attractions,  with  its  healthM  climate, 
pure  water  and  facilities  for  communication,  are  mailing 
Bristol  more  and  more  the  resort  of  multitudes  seeking 
to  escape  from  the  crowded  city  to  the  more  congenial 
atmosphere  of  the  country  and  the  quiet  simplicity  of 
rural  life. 
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KENT      COUNTY. 


BY   JOS.   W.   CONGBON,  ESQ. 


Kekt  Countt  consists  of  the  four  towns  of  Warwick, 
East  Greenwich,  Coventry  and  West  Greenwich.  It 
was  originally  a  part  of  Providence  County,  and  was  set 
off  from  that  county,  and  East  Greenwich  made  the 
county  town  June  15,  1750. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  bordering  on  Nar- 
raganset  and  Coweset  bays,  and  east  of  the  Stonington 
Railroad,  is  comparatively  level.  The  soil  along  the 
Pawtuxet  River  and  near  the  shore  is  often  very  good. 
Along  the  coast  are  the  well-known  shore  resorts  of 
Rocky  Point,  Oakland  Beach  and  The  Buttonwoods,  with 
some  others  of  less  importance.  These  places,  particu- 
larly Rocky  Point,  are  annually  visited  by  many  thou- 
sands from  all  parts  of  New  England  during  the  excur- 
sion season,  and  many  boarding-houses  and  hotels  are 
filled  with  more  permanent  visitors.  Various  portions  of 
these  pleasant  and  beautlM  shores  are  occupied  by  gen- 
tlemen as  summer  residences.  Between  this  belt  along 
the  shore  and  the  Stonington  Railroad  is  a  very  level  and 
mostly  sterile  tract  known  as  Old  Warwick  Plains. 
Along  the  shore  of  Coweset  Bay,  from  the  village  of 
Apponaug,  — which  lies  at  the  extreme  head  of  the  bay, 
—  to  the  village  of  Greenwich,  a  ridge  of  moderate  ele- 
vation extends  near  the  shore  and  parallel  with  it,  which 
affords  many  pleasant  situations  for  country  residences, 
and  is  principally  occupied  by  gentlemen's  countrj'-seats. 
The  rest  of  the  town  is  mostly  of  a  very  uneven  surface 
and  poor  soil.  This  part  of  the  town,  however,  is  the 
seat  of  its  principal  industries.  It  is  very  largely  occu- 
pied for  manufacturing  purposes, — principaDy  for  manu- 
facturing, bleaching  and  printing  cotton  goods, — and 
maintains  a  very  large,  industrious  and  thriving  popula- 
tion. 

The  peninsula  of  Potowomut  is  nearly  level,  and  of  a 
poor  and  exhausted  soil,  where  it  has  not  been  preserved 
or  restored  by  high  cultivation.  It  is  now  principally 
occupied  for  summer  residences  by  different  members  of 
the  Ives  and  Goddard  families. 

The  population  of  Kent  County  is  20,348,  divided 
among  the  several  towns  as  follows :  Warwick,  11,614  ; 
East  Greenwich,  8,120;  Coventry,  4,580;  and  West 
Greenwich,  1,034. 


Towns. 

Warwick,  originally  known  by  its  Indian  name  of 
Shawomet,  was  one  of  the  four  towns  which  constituted 
the  Colony  under  the  first  charter  of  1643,  granted  b}' 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  as  govemor-in-chief  of  the  Planta- 
tions, and  his  associated  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Long  Parliament. 

The  first  settlers  of  Warwick  were  the  noted  Samuel 
Gorton  and  his  followers.  The  exact  time  when  they 
first  established  themselves  in  the  place  is  unknown,  but 
was  probably  about  1638.  The  deed  of  their  first  pur- 
chase of  land  bears  date  Jan.  12,  1642. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  first  settlement  of 
Warwick  were  such  as  to  render  it  worth  while  to  relate 
them  somewhat  in  detail.  Samuel  Gorton,  named  above, 
was  a  man  of  very  peculiar  religious  and  political  views, 
and  of  a  somewhat  impracticable  and  turbulent  temper. 
A  native  of  England,  he  emigrated  to  New  England  in 
1636,  and  landed  at  Boston.  Here  he  immediately 
began  to  propagate  his  peculiar  views,  which  were 
decidedly  antagonistic  to  those  recognized  as  orthodox 
by  the  existing  authorities  of  the  Colony,  and  he  soon 
gained  some  adherents.  These  proceedings,  however, 
soon  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  by  whom  he  was  at  different  times 
fined  and  threatened  with  imprisonment,  and  was  finally 
banished.  He  retired  with  his  followers  to  Plymouth. 
Here,  also,  he  soon  got  into  difi9culties  of  the  same 
nature,  and  removed  again  to  Aquidneck  on  the  island  of 
Rhode  Island,  then  in  possession  of  William  Coddington 
and  his  associates,  where  he  was  kindly  received.  His  old 
fortune,  however,  followed  him  here,  and  he  soon  found 
it  advisable  to  withdraw  to  Providence,  at  that  time  the 
general  asylum  of  all  in  the  neighboring  Colonies  whose 
opinions  did  not  harmonize  with  the  established  churches 
of  their  respective  Colonies.  In  Providence  he  created 
so  much  trouble  and  disturbance  that  some  of  the  settlers 
applied  to  Massachusetts  and  were  willing  to  submit 
themselves  to  her  Jurisdiction  for  the  sake  of  getting 
rid  of  him.  Under  these  circumstances  he  retired  with 
his  followers  to  the  tract  then  known  as  Shawomet, 
but  now  as  Old  Warwick  and  Warwick  Neck,  where 
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they  made  the  purchase  of  land  as  already  stated. 
They  did  not,  like  the  neighboring  towns,  form  them- 
selves into  a  civil  community,  conceiving  that  the}* 
had  no  right  to  take  such  steps  without  authority 
from  the  parent  State  of  England,  and  considering  all 
the  governments  set  up  voluntarily  in  this  and  the 
neighboring  Colonies  as  wholly  illegal  and  void.  They 
contented  themselves  with  a  simple  voluntary  asso- 
ciation for  the  regulation  of  their  common  interests. 
This  circumstance,  added  to  the  obloquy  with  which  they 
were  regarded,  furnished  a  pretext  for  other  settlers  in 
that  vicinity  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  and  invoke 
the  interposition  of  Massachusetts.  That  Colony  imme- 
diately notified  the  inhabitants  of  Shawomet  to  appear 
before  the  General  Court  and  submit  themselves  to  her 
jurisdiction.  No  attention  having  been  paid  to  this 
summons,  in  the  autumn  of  1643,  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  sent  soldiers  to  arrest  the  inhabitants  and 
bring  them  before  the  authorities  of  that  Colony  by 
force.  The  inhabitants  having  sent  their  wives  and 
children  to  places  of  safety  in  the  neighboring  planta- 
tions assembled  at  a  house  and  awaited  the  attack. 
After  being  besieged  in  this  house  for  several  days,  for- 
tunately without  loss  of  life,  they  yielded  to  superior 
numbers,  were  conveyed  as  prisoners  to  Boston  and 
lodged  in  jail.  In  October  they  were  tried  on  mingled 
charges  of  heresy  and  sedition,  were  all  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  Gorton  himself  came  very 
near  being  condemned  to  death.  In  the  following  spring, 
however,  they  were  all  released  and  banished  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island  under  pain  of  death.  They 
returned  to  Shawomet  to  find  their  families  scattered  and 
their  settlement  broken  up.  They  retired  to  Aquidneck 
and  remained  there  until  the  arrival  of  the  charter  of 
1643,  in  1644.  This  charter,  by  recognizing  the  three 
towns  of  Providence,  Newport  and  Portsmouth,  and  by 
including  the  disputed  territory  of  Shawomet  within  their 
jurisdiction,  enabled  them  to  return  home  in  1644.  In 
1046  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his  associated  commis- 
sioners ordered  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  not  to  dis- 
turb their  occupation  until  the  question  of  jurisdiction 
j  should  be  finally  decided.  From  this  time  their  posses- 
sion was  for  the  most  part  undisturbed,  and  in  1647  they 
organized  as  a  separate  town  or  plantation,  and  were 
recognized  as  such  by  the  rest  of  the  Colony.  Gorton 
commenced  proceedings  before  the  Privy  Council  to  re- 
cover damages  from  his  persecutors,  but  no  result  fol- 
lowed. He  and  his  followers  henceforward  enjoyed 
their  peculiar  views  in  peace.  Gorton's  account  of  these 
transactions,  entitled  "  Simplicity's  Defence  against 
Seven-Headed  Policy,"  has  been  republished  in  our  own 


da}'  as  an  historical  relic  and  antiquarian  curiosity,  and  as 
such  may  be  found  among  the  other  antiquarian  volumes 
in  our  public  libraries.  His  opinions,  when  left  to  stand 
or  fall  on  their  own  merits,  without  the  stimulus  of  per- 
secution, gradually  died  out,  and  his  sect,  as  such,  has 
long  been  utterly  extinct. 

In  1655  the  town  of  Warwick  contained  87  freemen ; 
that  is,  freeholders,  admitted  to  be  voters.  Among  these 
were  many  representing  families  whose  lineal  descend- 
ants—  if  we  may  judge  by  their  names  —  are  still  found 
among  the  natives  of  the  town  or  of  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

For  some  years  there  was  little  noteworthy  in  the  history 
of  Warwick.  An  Indian  sachem  named  Pomham  had 
refhsed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  deed  of  Mian- 
tonomo,  and  had  continued  to  occupy  Warwick  Neck  not- 
withstanding the  sale  to  Gorton  and  his  followers,  and 
had  been  supported  by  Massachusetts  in  his  refusal  to 
remove  and  deliver  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  tract 
conveyed  by  the  deed.  In  1665,  however,  the  king's 
commissioners  required  Pomham  to  remove  before  the 
next  spring,  on  Warwick's  paying  him  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds.  This  order  having  been  carried  into  effect,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  relieved  from  the  vexa- 
tions naturally  arising  from  an  Indian  settlement  in  their  j 
midst.  I 

Though  sharing,  in  common  with  all  the  settlements  ; 
on  the  main  land,  the  fears,  vexations  and  losses  natu- 
rally resulting  from  the  Indian  war  of  1676,  or  King 
Philip's  war,  in  consequence  of  which  most  of  the  inhab- 
itants at  one  time  took  refuge  on  the  island  of  Rhode 
Island,  Warwick  escaped  without  any  special  injury, 
thus  faring  much  better  than  Providence,  which  was 
burned  in  that  3'ear  by  the  Indians. 

After  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  the  history  of  the 
Colony  for  a  long  time  is  principally  occupied  with  the 
conflicting  claims  of  Connecticut,  Plymouth  and  Rhode 
Island  to  the  Narraganset  countrj-,  the  northern  bounds 
of  which  were  somewhat  uncertain,  and  were  sometimes 
claimed  to  include  Warwick  and  sometimes  not.  This 
controversy,  involving  the  whole  of  the  territory  which 
is  now  Washington  County,  naturally  belongs  to  the 
history  of  that  county,  and  will  consequently  be  referred 
to  here  no  farther  than  it  especially  affects  the  different 
towns  of  the  county  of  Kent. 

After  the  charter  of  1663,  the  jurisdiction  of  Rhode 
Island  over  the  town  of  Warwick,  though  contested,  was 
never  seriously  threatened.  Even  in  1683,  when  the 
roj'al  commissioners  reported  in  favor  of  the  claim  of 
Connecticut  to  the  Narraganset  country,  they  recog- 
nized the  rights  of  the  Warwick  settlers,  and  the  juris- 
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diction  of  Rhode  Island,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  ever  afterward  any  serious  controversy  on  the 
subject. 

Though  principally  agricultural,  yet,  in  common  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  the 
population  of  Warwick  also  became  largely  interested  in 
commerce.  This  commerce,  whether  between  different 
towns  of  the  Colony,  or  with  other  Colonies,  was  neces- 
sarily carried  on  by  water.  In  addition  to  a  very  large 
trade  with  the  mother  country,  a  more  or  less  illegal 
commerce  with  the  West  Indies  was,  at  one  time, 
extensively  carried  on. 

The  citizens  of  Warwick  naturally  sympathized  ar- 
dently with  the  Colonial  cause.  One  of  the  most  famous 
and  decisive  acts  which  marked  the  prelude  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary drama,  the  burning  of  the  ' '  Gaspee  "  took  place 
on  Jthe  shores  of  this  town.  This  vessel  had  become 
exceedingly  obnoxious  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  with  which 
its  commander,  Lieut.  Dudingston,  strove  to  enforce  the 
I  revenue  laws  of  the  mother  country,  causing  him  to 
j  commit  many  acts  of  unnecessary,  and  some  of  illegal 
rigor.  He  had  seized  some  rum,  the  property  of  Jacob 
Greene  &  Co.  of  Warwick,  and  sent  it  to  Boston  for 
condemnation,  instead  of  libelling  it  at  the  vice-admi- 
ralty court  of  the  Colony  at  Newport.  This  was  directly 
contrary  to  the  law.  He  had  also  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  stopping  and  examining  every  vessel  or  boat,  without 
reference  to  size  or  character,  —  a  course  which,  at  a 
time  when  commercial  Intercourse  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  Colony  was  very  largely  earned  on  by  small 
craft  upon  the  waters  of  Narraganset  Bay,  created 
much  annoyance  and  irritation.  Still,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  greatest  grievance,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  was  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  revenue  laws 
against  the  almost  universal  illicit  trading  of  the  colo- 
nists. In  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  absolutely  appropri- 
ating all  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  to  Great  Britain,  a 
series  of  exceedingly  stringent  and  absurd  acts  had  been 
passed,  which,  if  strictly  enforced,  would  have  annihi- 
lated the  trade  of  the  Colonies.  It  was  impossible  to 
reall}*^  enforce  these  acts.  The  whole  seaboard  popula- 
tion of  the  Colonies  was  united  in  a  tacit  conspiracy  to 
ignore  and  defeat  them.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of 
17G3,  a  great  effort  was  made  to  enforce  them.  Rhode 
Island,  with  its  large  inland  waters,  was  a  principal  seat 
of  this  illicit  trade,  and  owed  to  it  much  of  its  prosper- 
ity. Hence  the  presence  of  the  ''  Gaspee,"  and  the  duty 
assigned  her,  were  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  whole 
population,  and  a  favorable  chance  to  get  rid  of  her  was 
eagerly  sought.  At  lasfc  it  came.  On  the  9th  of  June, 
1772,  in  pursuing  a  scbooaer  of  lighter  draught,  she 


grounded  on  Namquit  Point,  now  Gaspee  Point,  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pawtuxet  River.  Here, 
about  midnight,  she  was  boarded  by  a  large  company  of 
men,  principally  from  Providence,  under  the  leadership 
of  John  Brown,  a  well-known  merchant  of  Providence, 
and  captured  before  resistance  could  be  made.  Her 
captors  shot  and  severely  wounded  the  commander,  car- 
ried off  what  they  pleased,  removed  the  officers  and 
crew,  and  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  which  was  wholly  con- 
sumed. There  is  little  doubt  that  Jacob  Greene,  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  rum  above  referred  to,  was  one  of  the 
party.  The  lieutenant  and  his  crew  were  taken  ashore 
at  Pawtuxet,  where  the  lieutenant  stayed  till  he  suflfi- 
ciently  recovered  to  return  to  duty.  This  affair  made  a 
tremendous  stir,  both  in  the  Colonies  and  in  Great 
Britain. 

While  the  storm  was  gathering,  and  preparations  were 
making  for  armed  resistance,  Warwick  was  not  behind 
any  of  her  sister  towns,  and  contributed  her  full  share  of 
men  and  means  for  the  conflict. 

Among. the  natives  of  Warwick  who  were  conspicuous 
during  the  war,  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Greene  stands 
pre-eminent.  Though  at  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  war 
a  resident  of  Coventry-,  he  was  bom  and  reared  to  man- 
hood in  that  part  of  Warwick  known  as  Potowomut, 
where  a  branch  of  his  family  still  possesses  the  old  home- 
stead which  belonged  to  his  father.  Gen.  Greene,  the 
hero  of  the  Southern  campaigns,  and,  in  the  judgment  of 
almost  all,  second  to  Washington  alone  in  abilities  and 
character,  conmicnced  his  military  career  in  1774  as  a 
private  in  the  Kentish  Guards,  an  independent  military 
company,  then  newly  organized  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  East  Greenwich.  Promoted  to  be  brigadier- 
general  of  the  ''army  of  observation"  raised  by  the 
Colony  in  1775,  soon  after  the  war  began  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Continental  service.  From  that  time  his 
history  forms  no  small  part  of  the  great  conflict  itself, 
and  is  inseparably  associated  with  its  glory  and  success. 

Warwick  is  also  honorably  associated  with  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  in  the  person  of  another  eminent  citizen. 
In  1779,  William  Greene  of  Warwick  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor, and  continued  to  hold  that  ofllce  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  During  that  period  the  oflSce  of 
governor  of  Rhode  Island  was  no  mere  empty  honor. 
The  duties  connected  with  it  were  exceedingly  various, 
laborious  and  important,  and  they  were  honorably  and 
successfully  performed  by  Gov.  Greene. 

Gov.  Greene  lived  on  his  ancestral  estate,  a  little 
west  of  the  village  of  Greenwich,  and  just  on  the  War- 
wick side  of  the  boundary.  His  house,  which  is  now 
the  residence  of  his  grandson,  Hon.  William  S.  Greene, 
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late  lieutenant-governor  of  Rhode  Island,  was  originally 
built  in  1694.  Though  considerably  altered  from  time 
to  time,  it  still  presents  substantially  the  same  external 
appearance  as  it  did  when  the  residence  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary governor. 

After  the  Revolutionary  war,  came  the  contest  be- 
tween the  friends  and  opponents  of  large  emissions  of 
paper  money.  Warwick,  like  most  of  the  country  towns, 
sjTnpathized  with  the  paper-money  party.  After  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  rendered  the  decision  which 
struck  a  mortal  blow  at  the  enforced  circulation  of  the 
bills  of  credit  emitted  by  the  General  Assembly,  War- 
wick in  town  meeting  passed  very  strong  and  even  vio- 
lent resolves  in  favor  of  the  most  stringent  measures  of 
enforcement;  but  before  the  year  was  out  the  sober 
second  thought  of  the  people  prevailed,  and  all  the  reso- 
lutions were  rescinded. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  two  great  parties  of  those  days,  Warwick 
for  the  most  part  adhered  to  the  Federal  party.  The 
history  of  these  party  stru^les  is  too  obscure,  and  of 
too  little  general  interest  at  present,  to  make  even  the 
briefest  account  of  them  interesting. 

We  pass  over,  therefore,  the  political  history  of  the  town 
from  that  time  to  the  present  with  the  single  remark  that, 
during  the  existence  of  the  Whig  party,  Warwick  was  a 
stanch  Whig  town,  and  since  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  has  been  almost  always  strongly  Re- 
publican in  its  politics.  During  this  long  period,  War- 
wick has  produced  many  men  of  local  eminence,  but 
few  of  national  reputation. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  celhtury,  manufactures, 
principally  of  cotton  cloth,  have  been  the  dominant  in- 
dustry of  the  town.  The  first  attempts  in  manufacturing 
cotton  in  this  town  seem  to  have  been  made  about  1794, 
at  Centreville.  About  1807,  operations  were  com- 
menced at  Natick  and  Compton;  in  1809,  at  Lippitt; 
in  1810,  '11,  '12,  at  Phenix,  Pontiac  and  River  Point. 
Cl3'de  Print  Works,  Arctic,  Hill's  Grove  and  the  Orien- 
tal Print  Works  at  Apponaug  were  much  later,  the  first 
two  beginning  about  1831-34,  and  the  other  two  not 
earlier  than  1867.  All  these  villages,  after  passing,  in 
the  case  of  the  earlier  ones,  through  many  vicissitudes 
and  changes  of  ownership,  have  become  great  establish- 
ments, with  extensive  buildings,  employing,  some  of 
them,  hundreds  of  workmen,  with  annual  products 
amounting  to  millions. 

East  Greenwich  forms  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  county.  The  ridge,  extending  southwards  from  Ap- 
ponaug, enters  this  town  and  follows  the  shore  south- 
wards for  some  distance.    Along  its  eastern  slope,  and 


on  its  nearly  level  summit,  lies  the  large  village  of 
Greenwich  (2,400  inhabitants),  occupying  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  town,  and  extending  across  the 
line  into  Warwick.  In  and  near  this  village  are  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  some  magnitude :  — the  Bay 
Mill  Company,  popularly  known  as  the  Shore  Mill,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  village,  the  Union  Mill,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  near  its  southern  end,  and  the  Greenwich  Print 
Works,  on  Maschachoge  Brook,  about  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  village.  With  the  exception  of  one  small  mill,  tlie 
country  portion  of  the  town  is  exclusively  agricultural. 
West  of  the  village,  the  eastern  half  of  the  town  con- 
tains some  tracts  of  excellent  soil,  but  the  western  half 
is  very  hilly,  and  of  a  thin  and  sterile  soil. 

In  1750  the  four  towns  of  East  Greenwich,  Warwick, 
Coventry  and  West  Greenwich  were  formed  into  the  new 
county  of  Kent.  There  was  an  earnest  controversy 
wliether  East  Greenwich  or  Warwick  should  be  the 
county  town,  but  the  former  prevailed. 

A  military  organization,  known  as  the  Kentish  Guards, 
and  which  rendered  good  service  in  the  Revolution,  has 
maintained  its  organization  in  this  town  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  has  rendered  many  services  to  the 
State.  During  the  troubled  year  1842,  they  were  called 
into  service  and  were  stationed  at  Pawtucket,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  George  W.  T.  Allen.  It  was  while 
they  were  guarding  Pawtucket  Bridge,  that  in  repelling 
the  attacks  and  insults  of  the  crowd,  they  fired  upon  the 
l>eople,  and  killed  the  only  man  who  fell  in  the  famous 
"  Dorr  war."  During  the  late  war  they  furnished  nearly 
a  whole  company  to  the  2d  Rhode  Island  regiment,  and 
rendered  other  important  services. 

The  commerce  of  this  town  was  once  large  and  flourish- 
ing,  extending  to  the  West  and  East  Indies.  During  the 
later  colonial  period,  indeed',  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, this  had  been  its  principal  industry,  but  subse- 
quently it  gradually  decayed,  and  is  now  almost  extinct. 
Nor  has  any  other  branch  of  industry  really  taken  its 
place.  Though  three  manufacturing  establishments  of 
some  magnitude  exist  in  the  town,  they  have  never  been 
really  profitable,  and  there  is  no  inducement  for  new 
enterprises  of  the  kind.  The  village  has  become  a 
pleasure  residence,  especially  for  those  who  have  retired 
from  business  or  live  on  fixed  incomes.  They  find  its 
quiet  streets  and  inexpensive  habits  congenial  to  their 
feelings  or  suitable  to  their  means. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  most  distin- 
guished citizen  of  East  Greenwich  was  probably  Gen. 
Albert  C.  Greene,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town,  bom  here 
in  1792,  and  was  a  nephew  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  leading  man  of  the  Uiode 
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Island  bar,  and  was  attorney-general  of  Rhode  Island  for 
nearly  20  years.  In  1845  he  was  chosen  United  States 
senator,  and  served  one  term.  He  died  in  Providence  in 
1863. 

We  may  properly  close  this  account  of  East  Greenwich 
by  a  brief  notice  of  its  literary  institutions.  In  1802  the 
leading  citizens  of  East  Greenwich  and  vicinit}-,  by  tlicir 
united  efforts  obtained  the  means  of  erecting  an  acadcra}', 
known  as  the  Kent  Academy.  A  charter  was  obtained 
from  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  stock  corporation  was 
formed,  the  shares  of  which  were  distributed  among  the 


a  term  in  Congress,  became  United  States  minister  to 
Peru,  are  among  the  number. 

After  the  academy  passed  into  the  hand^  of  the  Con- 
ference, its  position  was  greatly  changed  and  improved. 
Having  become  the  property  of  a  large,  wealthy  and 
liberal  denomination,  whose  means  from  time  to  time 
have  been  freely  contributed  for  its  benefit,  it  has  for  the 
most  part  been  a  large  and  flourishing  school.  At  the 
present  time,  with  a  healthful  and  pleasant  situation,  fine 
buildings  with  suitable  apparatus,  and  well-tried  and 
excellent  teachers,  it  deservedly  holds  a  high  place  among 
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subscribers  to  the  fund.  The  building  was  completed, 
suitably  furnished  with  maps,  globes,  bell,  and  other 
apparatus,  and  was  ready  for  use  in  October,  1804.  A 
school  was  immediately  established  there,  and  maintained 
with  some  inter\'als,  and  with  varying  success  until  1841, 
when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Providence  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Church. 

During  this  period,  though  the  enterprise  failed  to  be 
pecuniarily  profitable,  and  the  ownership  of  the  property 
was  repeatedly  changed,  yet  as  a  school,  as  a  centre  and 
focus  of  intellectual  and  moral  illumination,  it  yielded 
abundant  and  profitable  results.  From  time  to  time  men 
of  great  ability  and  subsequent  eminence  were  among 
its  instructors.  Joseph  L,  Tillinghast,  who,  in  after 
3'ears,  was  a  leading  lawyer  and  representative  in  Con- 
gress, and  Hon.  Christopber Rcf  hinson^  who,  after  serving 


the  educational  establishments  of  New  England.  Its 
present  name  is  the  Providence  Conference  Seminary  and 
Musical  Institute. 

In  18G7  a  few  gentlemen  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  the  East  Greenwich  Free  Librar)'  Association, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  free  librarj'  in  East 
Greenwich.  Within  the  next  four  3'ears  nearly  2,000 
volumes  were  collected,  and  a  neat  and  appropriate 
building  erected.  While  many  have  generously  con- 
tributed their  time  and  means  to  the  work,  Hon.  William 
Greene  of  Warwick  has  been  b}^  far  the  largest  contribu- 
tor, and  may  fairly  be  considered  its  real  founder. 

Coventry  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county.  Its  sur- 
face varies  from  level  sandy  tracts  to  hilly,  and  more  or 
less  rocky  or  sterile  ones.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
town  has  a  really  good  soil.     In  the  greater  part  of  it 
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the  soil  is  poor  and  the  population  scanty.  Manufactur- 
ing interests  are  largely  predominant  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  tgwn.  The  new  town,  when  first  established 
in  1741,  was  wholly  agricultural  and  very  thinly  inhab- 
ited. The  most  noteworthy  circumstance  in  the  early 
history  of  the  town  is  that  Nathaniel  Greene,  shortly 
before  the  Revolutionary  war,  removed  to  Coventry  and 
resided  there  until  after  the  war.  Previous  to  the  Rev- 
olution he  represented  the  town  for  several  years  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

West  Greenwich  lies  between  Coventry  on  the  north 
and  Exeter  on  the  south.  Its  surface  is  generall}-  very 
uneven,  some  of  it  is  sandy,  and  most  of  the  rest  is  hilly 
and  rocky.  There  are  tracts  of  good  soil,  but  the  great- 
er part  is  either  too  sandy,  too  rocky,  or  too  cold  for  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  Still  the  industry  of  the  town  is 
principally  agricultural.  The  lack  of  water-power  and 
of  means  of  communication,  have  prevented  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufactures.  Two  or  three  small  mills  are 
found  near  Nooseneck,  the  principal  village,  but  they 
can  scarcely  be  called  successful. 

West  Greenwich  was  separated  from  East  Greenwich 
in  1741.  Its  settlement  and  early  history  are  accordingly 
found  under  the  head  of  that  town.  Since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  town,  all  the  surrounding  circumstances  have 
been  unfavorable  to  its  growth  and  prosperity.  Its  com- 
paratively sterile  soil,  even  in  the  earlier  times,  kept  a 


large  portion  of  its  inhabitants  in  poverty,  while  its  sit- 
uation, cut  off  from  all  direct  intercourse  with  the  world 
outside,  helped  materially  to  prevent  general  progress  in 
cultivation  and  refinement. 

Only  once  has  West  Greenwich  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
direct  communication  with  the  great  centres  of  intelli- 
gence and  activity.  About  1815  the  New  London  Turn- 
pike was  built,  passing  diagonally  through  the  eastern 
section  of  the  town.  It  became  the  great  stage-route 
between  Boston  and  New  York.  The  stage-house  where 
the  coaches  stopped  for  dinner,  was  within  the  town,  and 
was  a  great  establishment  for  those  dftys.  But  the 
steamboats  that  ran  from  Providence  to  New  York,  and 
finally  the  Stonington  Railroad,  annihilated  the  stage- 
lines,  the  through  travel  ceased,  and  the  turnpike,  which 
had  been  once  a  great  thoroughfare,  became  an  ordi- 
nary county  road,  which  the  disgusted  stockholders 
some  years  ago  turned  over  to  the  several  towns  through 
which  it  passes,  to  be  maintained  by  them  as  a  public 
highway. 

Since  that  time  no  railroad  or  telegraph  line  has 
invaded  the  town,  and  nothing  else  has  taken  place  to 
give  any  impulse  of  growth  or  improvement.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  that  while  all  the  other  towns  of  the 
county  have  been  increasing  in  population,  wealth  and 
comfort,  West  Greenwich  has  not  even  held  her  own  but 
has  steadily  retrograded. 


NEWPORT    COUNTY. 


BY   GEORGE    C.   MASON. 


Newport  County  embraces  the  city  of  Newport,  and 
the  towns  of  Portsmouth,  Middletown,  Tiverton,  Little 
Compton,  Jamestown  and  New  Shoreham.  Newport, 
Middletown  and  Portsmouth  are  on  the  island  of  Rhode 
Island.  Tiverton  and  Little  Compton  are  on  the  main- 
land, and  make  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State. 
Jamestown  is  on  the  island  of  Conanicut,  and  New 
Shoreham  is  on  Block  Island.  There  are  a  number  of 
small  islands  in  the  county.  Prudence  belongs  to  Ports- 
mouth; Coaster's  Harbor,  containing  about  100  acres, 
makes  a  part  of  Newport,  and  is  used  by  that  city  as  an 
asylum  for  its  poor ;  Gould  Island  is  included  within  the 
limits  of  Jamestown ;  and  Goat  Island,  and  the  almost 
uninhabited  Rose  Island,  arc  the  property  of  the  United 
States  government. 


Towns. 
Newport. — The  Antinomian  controversy  in  Massa- 
chusetts ended  in  1638,  but  the  drawing  to  a  close  of  a  | 
war  of  words  did  not  heal  wounds  that  had  been  received 
in  the  long  and  violent  struggle,  nor  did  it  soften  the 
bitter  animosities  gi'owing  out  of  it.  When  those  who 
smarted  under  the  decrees  of  court  reviewed  the  situa- 
tion, they  felt  that  they  could  not  longer  live  with  men 
who  had  condemned  them  for  "  erroneous  opinions,"  — 
that  it  would  be  better  to  go  out  into  the  wilderness  and 
found  a  new  home,  rather  than  to  remain  longer  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  oppressors.  Accordingly  they 
chose  John  Clarke  and  William  Coddington  as  leaders, 
and  turned  southward,  having  in  view  a  settlement  on 
Long  Island.    But  when  they  reached  Providence  they 
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were  advised  by  Roger  Williams  to  settle  on  the  Island 
of  Aquidneck,  now  Rhode  Island;  and  to  encourage 
them  to  take  this  step,  he  went  with  them  to  the  island, 
to  learn  its  character  and  to  see  what  inducements  it 
really  held  out  for  a  permanent  settlement.  The  result 
of  the  visit  was  encouraging.  They  found  the  climate 
genial,  the  land  fertile,  tlie  waters  navigable  and  abound- 
ing with  fish.  Under  the  circimistanccs  it  did  not  take 
the  exiles  long  to  decide,  and  with  the  aid  of  Roger 
Williams  and  Sir  Ilenrj'  Vane,  a  bai-gain  was  struck  with 
the  Indian  sachems,  Canonicus  and  Miantonomo,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  island. 

The  purchase  money  having  been  agreed  upon,  the 
settlers  paid  the  price, 
"forty  fathoms  of  white 
peage"  ;  to  this  was  added 
ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes 
to  the  resident  Indians, 
and  five  fathoms  of  wam- 
pum to  the  local  sachem. 
This  done,  the  settlers 
entered  into  a  formal 
civil  compact  at  Provi- 
dence, which  they  signed 
on  "The  7th  day  of  the 
first  month,  1638." 

A  settlement  was  com- 
menced on  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  March  7, 
1G38,  at  a  point  known 
by  the  Indians  as  Pocas- 
set.  The  following  spring, 
their  numbers  having  in- 
creased, some  of  the  mem- 
bers removed  to  the  south- 
em  and  western  side  of  the  island,  and  formed  a  new  set- 
tlement known  as  Newport. 

A  town  was  at  once  laid  out  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city.  Four  acres  were  assigned  for  each  house-lot,  and 
in  addition  to  his  lot,  Mr.  Coddington  was  granted  six 
acres  for  an  orchard.  Jan.  22,  1640,  the  population 
numbered  96  persons.  That  year  the  first  General  Court 
was  held  in  Newport.  William  Coddington  was  elected 
governor,  William  Brenton  deputy  governor,  and  Nich- 
olas Easton,  John  Coggeshall,  William  Hutchinson  and 
John  Porter,  assistants ;  Robert  Jeflreys  of  Newport, 
and  William  Baulstone  of  Portsmouth,  were  chosen  treas- 
urers. 

Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  connection  between  the 
settlement  at  Pocasset,  known  as  Portsmouth,  and  New- 
port, but  they  were  dow  brought  under  one  jurisdiction. 


OLD   CODDINOTON  HOUSE,  NEWPOKT. 


the  local  affairs  of  each  town  being  left  to  its  own 
management. 

In  1644,  Roger  Williams  returned  fW)m  England  with 
the  charter  granted  to  the  three  Rhode  Island  Colonies, 
under  the  head  of  "  The  Incorporation  of  the  Providence 
Plantations  in  the  Narragansett  Bay  in  New  England." 
The  union  of  the  Colonies  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  happy  one,  and  Coddington  having  failed  to  detach 
Newport  from  the  other  towns,  sailed  for  Europe,  in 
January,  1649,  without  making  his  purpose  known  at 
home,  to  procure  for  it  a  separate  charter.  In  April, 
1651,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  commission  to  govern 
the  islands  of  Rhode  Island  and  Conanicut  during  his 

life,  with  a  council  of  six 
men,  to  be  named  by 
the  people  and  approved 
by  himself.  Coddington*s 
course  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  freemen,  and,  at 
their  request,  John  Clarke 
and  Roger  Williams  went 
out  to  England,  to  pro- 
cure a  repeal  of  the  ob- 
noxious commission.  In 
October,  1652,  an  order 
of  council  was  issued, 
vacating  the  commission 
of  Coddington. 

The  war  between  Hol- 
land and  France,  in  1667, 
led  the  colonists  to  fortif)- 
the  seaboard  town,  and 
provision  was  made  to 
supply  Newport  and  some 
of  the  other  towns  with 
ammunition.  In  August  of  that  year,  the  first  troop 
of  horse,  numbering  21  well-mounted  men,  reported 
for  dut}^  at  Newport.  This  was  the  first  organization  of 
the  kind  in  the  Colony. 

During  King  Philip's  war,  Newport  became  the  home 
of  many  who  fled  to  it  for  shelter.  Two  years  later. 
Gov.  Benedict  Arnold  died.  He  had  resided  in  Newport 
during  a  period  of  25  years,  and  here  he  was  buried. 
For  five  years  he  was  president  of  the  Colony  under  the 
old  patent,  and  was  the  first  governor  under  the  second 
charter,  to  which  oflftce  he  was  elected  seven  different 
times.  Arnold  will  always  be  remembered  in  Rhode 
Island  for  his  stand  in  favor  of  religious  freedom,  as  was 
Bhown  on  various  occasions,  and  particularly  when  called 
upon  to  expel  the  Quakers.^  Gov.  Coddington  soon  fol- 
lowed, dying  but  a  few  months  later,  Nov.  1,  1678.     He 
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was  the  first  judge  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  Colony, 
and  continued  to  be  governor  till  the  union  of  the  sev- 
eral towns  was  perfected.  He  was  the  first  person  in 
Newport  to  engage  in  commerce. 

Within  two  years  of  the  death  of  Coddington,  Gov. 
John  Cranston  died  (March  12,  1680),  the  third  gov- 
ernor who  had  died  in  office.  He  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  military  organization  in  the  Colony,  and  was 
the  first  to  hold  the  office  of  major-general.  His  son 
Samuel  held  the  office  of  governor  longer  than  any  other 
man  elected  by  a  popular  vote,  having  been  returned  for 
27  years.  He  was  a  man  of  character,  and  was  de- 
scended through  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestors.  He 
died  in  1727. 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  peace  of  the  Colony  was  disturbed  b}'  pirates,  and  it 
was  claimed  that,  as  Newport  was  largely  engaged  in 
commerce,  it  should  exert  itself  to  free  the  sea  from 
freebooters ;  but  piracy  had  grown  out  of  privateering, 
which  Newport  had  found  very  profitable,  and  while  the 
people  were  b}'  no  means  disposed  to  encourage  piracj', 
they  were  unwilling  to  give  up  privateering.  So,  when 
Lord  Bellamont  appointed  a  commission  to  secure,  if 
possible,  the  arrest  of  some  of  the  associates  of  Kidd, 
who  were  at  large,  nothing  was  accomplished.  Having 
failed  in  his  efforts,  Lord  Bellamont  placed  the  governors 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  under  bonds.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  he  denounced  Gov.  Crans- 
ton for  "  conniving  at  pirates,  and  making  Rhode  Island 
their  sanctuar}\"  Later,  a  decided  stand  was  taken 
against  the  pirates.  July  19,  1723,  twenty-six  were 
hung  at  one  time  in  Newport. 

In  1710,  a  town  crier  was  elected  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centur},  the  lottery 
system  exerted  a  great  deal  of  influence,  and  it  became 
a  settled  thing,  when  a  wharf  was  to  be  built,  a  street 
to  be  repaired,  or  a  steeple  was  wanted  to  a  church,  to 
obtain  a  license  for  a  lottery ;  and  as  Congress  in  time 
established  lotteries  to  raise  funds,  it  only  strengthened 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  fond  of  this  species  of 
gambling.  Even  for  the  relief  of  a  prisoner  in  jail,  a 
lottery  was  granted  in  1749. 

In  1739,  the  hardy  mariners  of  Newport  were  again  in 
their  element,  war  having  been  declared  between  Spain 
and  Great  Britain,  and  immediately  the  privateersmcn 
pushed  out  to  sea ;  Godfrey  Malbone,  John  Brown  and 
George  Wanton  taking  the  lead,  by  sending  out  a  ship 
armed  from  the  public  stores.  Fort  George,  on  Goat 
Island,  was  garrisoned,  and  a  battery  and  troops  were 
sent  to  Block  Island.  At  this  time,  a  sloop  of  115  tons 
was  ordered  to  be  built  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  and 


five  privateers,  manned  by  400  men,  were  fitted  out  by 
the  merchants  of  Newport. 

During  these  exciting  times,  when  the  war  feeling  was 
uppermost,  George  Whitefield  came  to  Newport,  preached 
in  the  meeting-houses  and  in  the  open  air,  and  made 
many  converts.  But  when  it  was  known  that  France  was 
likely  to  become  the  ally  of  Spain,  greater  attention  was 
paid  to  military  matters  than  to  religion.  Fort  George 
was  enlarged,  a  powder  magazine  was  built,  stores  were 
provided,  and  additional  companies  were  raised  in  New- 
port, and  when  the  attack  was  made  on  Louisbiu-g, 
Newport  troops  and  sailors  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
enterprise.  In  the  movement  against  Crown  Point  they 
also  took  an  active  part. 

The  vigor  with  which  the  home  government  pressed 
the  Acts  of  Trade  and  Navigation  was  met  with  much 
opposition  in  Newport.     To  crush  out  this  spirit  still 
more  decided  measures  were  adopted,  and  Lord  Colville 
stationed  H.  B.  M.  ship  "  Squirrel"  in  Newport  harbor, 
"for  the  encouragement  of  trade  b}' the  prevention  of 
smuggling."    The  Sugar  Act,  about  to  expire  by  limita-  ; 
tion,  was  to  be  revised  and  more  firml}'  established,  and 
it  was  known  that  a  scheme  for  taxing  the  Colonies  was  ! 
under  consideration.     This"  so  exasperated  the  people  , 
that  when  Lieut.  Hill,  of  the  schooner  "  St.  John,"  gave  ' 
some  offence  to  the  inhabitants  of  Newport,  his  vessel  , 
was  fired  upon  from  Fort  George.     It  was  the  beginning 
of  long  years  of  strife ;  the  next  act  of  opposition  to  j 
the  crown,  of  anj'  moment,  being  the  burning  of  the 
schooner  "  Gaspee,"  June  10,  1772.     The  houses  of  the 
stamp-masters  were  plundered  bj^  rioters,  and  the  ofl3- 
cers  themselves  barely  escaped  the  wrath  of  the  mob. 
The  excitement  was  intense,  and  a  plan  was  on  fbot  to  j 
take  possession  of  Fott  George,  then  to  cut  out  a  sloop 
that  had  been  seized  by  the  sloop-of-war  "  Cygnet,**  and, 
if  the  latter  resisted,  to  sink  her  wit'i  the  guns  from  tlic 
fort.    But  the  authorities  succeeded  in  controllinff  the  > 
people,  who,  while  they  ceased  for  a  time  from  open 
violence,  refused  to  bu}'  a  stamp.     A  j-ear  later,  the  , 
Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  but  the  people  of  Newport  ' 
never  forgot  what  they  had  been  subjected  to.     They  ; 
resisted  the  revenue  officers,  and  when  Capt.  Reid,  of ' 
the  armed  sloop  *'  Liberty,"  exceeded  the  bounds  of  his  . 
commission,  they  boarded  his  vessel,  scuttled  her,  and 
then  burned  his  boats. 

The  first  meeting  in  Rhode  Island  in  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  tea  by  the  East  India  Company  was  held 
in  Newport,  and  this  town  was  the  first  in  the  Colony  to 
adopt  the  advice  of  Congress  for  the  preservation  of 
sheep ;  but  the  people  were  sorely  let  and  hindered  when 
the  '*  Rose"  frigate  and  other  armed  vessels  were  sta- 
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tioned  off  the  port ;  for  while  they  were  there  ostensibly 
to  keep  the  peace,  they  were  a  continual  annoyance  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Colony. 

The  war  opened,  and  Newport,  in  its  exposed  situa- 
tion, suffered  terribly.  Its  trade  was  gone  ;  many  of  its 
leading  families  were  driven  into  exile  ;  its  public  build- 
ings were  converted  into  hospitals  and  stables,  and 
many  of  its  dwellings  were  razed  for  firewood.  For 
three  j^ears  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  when 
at  last  they  evacuated  the  town,  it  was  a  wreck.* 

An  event  of  some  importance,  w^hile  the  island  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Biitish,  was  the  capture  of  Gen. 
Prescott,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  British  forces, 
by  a  band  of  men  mider  Col.  Barton.  He  was  at  the 
time  quartered  at  a  house  on  the  west  road,  about  five 
miles  from  Newport.  When  taken  from  his  bed,  he  was 
hurried  to  the  water,  where  a  boat  was  in  waiting,  and 
ere  morning  he  was  landed  at  Warwick  Neck,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay. 

Another  event  of  great  moment  was  the  battle  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  Lafajxtte  said  was  the  best^fought 
battle  of  the  war.  Count  d'Estaing  had  arrived  off 
Newport,  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates, 
on  the  29th  of  July,  and  while  the  British  garrison  with- 
drew to  Newport,  their  ships  sought  refuge  in  the  har- 
bor. A  number  of  these  vessels  were  destroyed  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
British  retired  within  their  lines  at  Newport,  preparations 
were  made  for  the  expected  battle,  and  the  opposing 
squadrons  manoeuvred  for  the  weather-gage  ;  but  before 
they  came  into  action,  a  terrific  storm  scattered  and  dis- 
abled the  ships  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  meet  each  other.  This  was  a 
serious  loss  to  the  Americans,  who  had  depended  upon 
the  French  ships  for  assistance.  Lacking  this  aid,  the 
remaining  one-half  of  the  reserves  were  called  out  to 
take  the  place  of  the  French  troops.  The  Rhode  Island 
troops,  under  Gen.  Sullivan,  numbered  1,600,  and  the 
whole  number  of  Americans  engaged  was  about  5,000. 
Of  these  only  1,500  had  seen  ser\dce.  They  were  all 
encamped  on  Butts'  Hill,  in  Portsmouth,  about  five  miles 
from  Newport. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  29,  the  British  troops 
marched  out  in  two  columns,  and  the  battle  that  fol- 
lowed raged  for  more  than  seven  hours.  Three  separate 
charges  were  made  by  the  enemy,  but  each  charge  was 
repelled  with  severe  loss,  —  so  severe  that  nearly  one- 

•  J.  P.  Brissot  de  Warrille  said  of  Newport,  when  ho  visited  it  in 
1788 :  "  The  reign  of  solitude  is  only  jnterruptod  by  groups  of  Idle  men, 
standing  with  folded  arms  at  the  corners  of  the  street;  houses  falling 
to  ruin ;  miserabJe  Bhopa,  wbicJi  present  nothhig  but  a  few  coarse 


fourth  of  the  twentj-second  regiment  of  Hessians  were 
left  upon  the  field,  and  sixty  Hessian  bodies  were  found 
piled  in  one  spot. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  battle  a  number  of  Brit- 
ish ships  rendered  assistance  to  the  forces  of  the  enemy, 
by  throwing  shot  into  the  American  camp ;  but  a  return 
fire  fh)m  a  few  pieces  compelled  the  ships  to  retire.  The 
British  finally  retreated,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the 
American  army  had  gone  without  rest  and  food  for  36 
hours,  Gen.  Sullivan  would  have  followed  up  the  retreat 
and  have  attacked  them  in  their  works.  The  American 
loss  was  211 ;  that  of  the  enemy  1,023.  The  following 
day  it  was  ascertained  that  D'Estaing  could  not  return, 
and  that  the  British  were  to  be  reinforced.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  retire,  and  all 
the  American  forces  on  the  island  were  withdrawn. 

The  British  forces  retired  from  the  island  Oct.  25, 1779. 
Before  leaving  they  burnt  the  lighthouse  at  Beaver  Tail, 
levelled  the  north  battery,  and  broke  up  their  barracks. 
At  sunset  the  fleet  sailed,  having  on  board  with  the 
troops  46  loyalists  and  their  families,  and  carr^'ing  off 
the  records  of  the  town.  The  vessel  having  these  valu- 
able papers  on  board  was  sunk  at  Hurl  Gate.  Three 
years  later  the  papers  were  recovered,  but  in  such  a 
damaged  condition  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  deci- 
pher many  of  them. 

In  1780  the  labor  of  raising  the  British  frigates  sunk 
in  the  harbor  commenced,  and  in  July  Admu-al  de 
Temay,  with  a  fleet  of  44  sail,  and  6,000  troops,  under 
Count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived.  Admiral  de  Ternay 
died  suddenly,  December  15,  and  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  Trinity  churchyard.  March  6,  1781,  Wash- 
ington arrived  at  Newport  to  arrange  with  Rochambeau 
for  an  active  campaign,  and  was  received  with  honors. 
The  town  was  illuminated,  and  the  French  oflftcers  gave 
a  ball  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  chief.  The  campaign 
was  successful,  and  peace  soon  followed. 

When  it  was  known  in  Newport,  Apr.  25,  1783,  that 
there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  there  were  great 
rejoicings ;  in  the  midst  of  which  the  efRgj  of  Benedict 
Arnold  was  hung,  and  then  burned.  In  November  Gen. 
Greene  returned  to  his  family  in  Newport,  and  was 
received  by  the  town  with  an  address  of  welcome. 

Every  effort  was  now  made  by  the  people  of  Newport  to 
recover  their  former  standing,  and  to  revive  trade  and 
commerce.  In  May,  1784,  the  legislature  incorporated 
the  city  of  Newport,  and  George  Hazard  was  chosen 

stuffs,  or  baskets  of  apples  and  other  articles  of  little  value;  grass 
growing  in  the  public  square,  in  front  of  the  court  of  justice;  rags 
stuffed  into  the  windows,  or  hanging  upon  hideous  women  and  lean, 
unquiet  children." 
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mayor.  In  1787  the  charter,  through  some  political  in- 
fluence, was  withdrawn,  and  the  people  returned  to  a 
town  form  of  government,  to  which  they  adhered  till 
1853,  when  the  city  was  again  incoiporated. 

Aug.  16,  1790,  Washington  visited  Newport,  and  had 
a  formal  reception,  followed  by  a  public  dinner.  New- 
ix)rt  has  repeatedly  had  opportunities  to  welcome  the 
l)residents  of  the  United  States.' 

The  stone  bridge,  connecting  the  island  with  the  main 
land,  was  commenced  during  the  closing  years  of  the  last 
century.  It  was  formerly  owned  by  a  corporation.  It  is 
now  used  only  for  local  travel. 

Newpprt  was  early  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheiy,  and 
her  seamen  were  the  first  to  carr}-  the  business  as  far  as 
the  Falkland  Islands.  All  fishing  for  whales  in  those 
days  was  done  in  boats.  The  first  regularly  equipped 
whaleman  from  Hhode  Island  arrived  at  Newport  in  1733, 
having  on  board  114  barrels  of  oil  and  200  pounds  of 
bone. 

The  manufacture  of  spermaceti  oil  and  candles,  intro- 
duced into  Newport  from  Portugal,  by  Jacob  Rod  Rivera, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  No 
less  than  1 7  manufactories  were  in  operation  at  the  same 
time,  and,  up  to  the  Revolution,  Newport  enjoyed  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

The  commerce  of  the  place  was  verj^  extensive,  and  a 
direct  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  West  Indies.  In 
1769  there  were  ten  distilleries  in  Newport,  engaged  in 
making  rum. 

Nearly  all  the  merchants  were  ruined  b}'  the  war,  and 
those  who  had  saved  anjiihing  were  not  disposed,  on  the 
return  of  peace,  to  come  back  and  resume  their  business  ; 
nor  was  it  till  some  j-ears  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  place 
began  to  revive.  From  1795  to  1800  the  trade  of  New- 
port was  in  a  most  promising  condition. 

The  frigate  "General  Greene,"  built  at  Warren,  was 
rigged  and  fitted  for  sea  in  Newport  harbor.  In  this 
vessel  Midshipman  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  first  went  to  sea, 
and  made  two  voj^ages  to  the  West  Indies,  under  his 
father,  Capt.  Christopher  Raj-mond  Perr}'.  On  each 
return  voyage  this  ship  brought  the  yellow  fever  to  New- 
port. 

The  slave  trade  was  carried  on  from  this  port,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  New  England  seaports,  prior  to 
the  Revolution.  Newport,  as  *'  the  metropolitan  town 
of  the  Colony,"  received  a  grant,  for  seven  j'cars,  of 
ftinds  derived  from  the  importation  of  slaves,  for  the 
purpose  of  paving  some  of  its  principal  streets.  The 
trade  in  negroes  was  deemed  proper  and  legitimate,  and 
it  was  continued  till  the  war  brought  it  to  a  close. 


In  1813  Capt.  Oliver  H.  Peny,  who  had  been  in  com- 
mand of  certain  gunboats,  left  Newport  with  a  number 
of  men,  to  take  command  of  the  American  squadron  on 
Lake  Erie.     His  subsequent  victory  is  well  known.  . 

The  news  of  peace  reached  Newport  Feb.  14,  1815, 
and  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  The 
people  had  suffered  much  through  the  interruption  of 
trade,  and  the  closing  of  all  their  commercial  relations. 
It  was  long  before  the  place  recovered  from  this  second 
shock.  From  1808  to  1832  hardly  a  new  building  was 
erected,  if  we  except  the  as3-lum  for  the  X)Oor,  on  Coast- 
er's Harbor  Island.  Of  shipping  there  was  none  ;  mer- 
chants had  gone  elsewhere  and  located,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future  were  anything  but  encouraging. 
But  the  will  of  the  people  surmounted  these  obstacles, 
and  ere  long  Newport  had  quite  a  respectable  whaling- 
fleet  afloat. 

A  disastrous  gale  swept  over  the  town  Sept.  23,  1815. 
The  tide  rose  three  and  a  half  feet  higher  than  had  ever 
been  known  before ;  two  dwellings  and  nine  stores  and 
workshops  were  swept  away ;  a  large  three-story  store, 
containing  hemp,  flour,  &c.,  was  lifted  from  its  founda- 
tion and  floated  into  the  harbor.  In  one  house  on  Long 
MTiarf  five  persons  perished.  Steeples  were  partly 
blown  down,  and  the  roofs  of  churches  were  greatly 
damaged.  Families  were  driven  to  the  upper  rooms  of 
their  houses,  and  women  and  children  were  taken  fi-om 
chamber  windows. 

In  1825  the  work  of  building  Fort  Adams  was  com- 
menced at  Brenton's  Point,  which  was  verj^  beneficial  to 
Newport,  ginng,  as  it  did,  emplo}Tnent  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons.  It  was  not  many  years  before  there 
were  several  cotton-factories  in  operation.  In  1838  two 
of  these  factories  turned  out  40,000  yards  of  cloth  per 
week.  Three  of  these,  however,  have  since  been 
burned,  and  but  one  has  been  rebuilt.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  two  mills  in  operation,  the  Perry  and  the 
Aquidneck,  both  fine  stone  structures. 

The  Torpedo  Station  is  located  on  Goat  Island.  From 
the  earliest  history  of  Newpoi-t  there  has  been  a  fort  on 
that  island,  which  was  early  known  as  Fort  Island.  The 
fort  has  had  various  names :  at  one  time  Fort  Anne,  at 
another  Fort  George,  and  it  is  now  known  as  Fort  Wol- 
cott.  Here  classes  of  young  oflUcers  are  regularly-  in- 
structed in  the  use  and  management  of  torpedoes. 

On  the  north  end  of  Goat  Island  there  is  a  break- 
water, built  of  granite,  1,200  feet  in  length,  and  at  the 
outer  end  there  is  a  lighthouse. 

In  mid-channel,  between  Newport  and  Conanicut, 
there  is  a  small  island  belonging  to  the  government,  and 
known  as  Rose  Island.     Upon  it  are  the  remains  of  bar- 
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racks  and  a  small  redoubt,  long  since  abandoned.  On 
tliis  island  there  is  a  lighthouse,  showing  a  red  light. 

Coaster's  Harbor  Island,  connected  with  Rhode  Island 
by  a  stone  causeway,  contains  the  city  asylum  for  the 
poor.  Besides  the  asylum,  there  are  two  funds, — the 
Coggeshall  and  the  Cranston  fund,  —  bequests,  the  inter- 
est of  which  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  persons  who 
are  known  to  be  in  needy  circumstances. 

The  Home  for  Friendless  and  Destitute  Children  was 
organized   in   1866.     Mr.   Christopher  Townsend   gave 


through  the  war  of  1812,  was  active  in  suppressing  the 
Dorr  rebellion,  and,  quick  to  respond  to  the  first  call  for 
troops  in  the  late  war,  the  blood  of  its  members  was 
freely  poured  out  on  the  field  of  Bull  Run.  The  New- 
port Artillery  is  the  body-gUard  of  the  governor  of  the 
State. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  burial-places  in  the  city  is 
known  as  the  Jewish  Cemeter}',  at  the  corner  of  Kay  and 
Touro  streets.  Through  the  liberalit}-  of  members  of  the 
Touro  family,  the  place  has  been  put  in  admirable  order. 
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$10,000  to  be  funded  for  its  support.  It  has  also  the 
income  of  the  Fry  Orphan  Fund,  a  bequest  to  the  city 
of  Newport  from  the  late  Christopher  Fry. 

The  Newport  Hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  patients  in  1873. 

Newport  is  well  supplied  with  banks,  having  eight  for 
discount  and  three  for  savings.  The  National  Bank  of 
Rhode  Island  dates  from  1795. 

The  oldest  military  organization  is  that  of  the  New- 
port Artiller}',  which  was  chartered  in  1741.  This  com- 
pany is  identified  with  the  history  of  Newport,  and  on 
its  roster  may  be  found  the  names  of  manj^  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens.  It  (lid  duty  on  the  island  until  the 
American  forces  were  driyen  off  by  the  British ;  it  sen-ed 


In  the  Island  Cemetery  there  is  a  monument  erected 
by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  to  the  memory  of  Com. 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  Com.  Perry  was  buried  at  Trini- 
dad, in  1819,  and  in  1826  his  remains  were  brought  to 
Newport,  in  the  sloop-of-war  "  Lexington,"  and  re-in- 
terred with  great  honor.  Over  his  remains  the  State 
placed  the  present  monument,  a  granite  shaft  above  a 
marble  die,  on  which  there  is  an  appropriate  inscription. 

In  Touro  Park  there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Com.  M.  C. 
Perry,  very  beautifully  wrought  and  very  artistic  in  de- 
sign, the  gift  of  his  son-in-law,  August  Belmont,  to  the 
city  of  Newport.  And  in  the  vestibule  of  Trinity 
Church  there  is  a  monument  to  the  Chevalier  de  Temay, 
erected  by  the  French  government. 
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Provision  was  early  made  here  for  education.  In 
1640,  the  year  after  the  settlement  was  made,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Lenthall,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  chosen  as  teacher.  The  first  schoolmaster  appointed 
by  the  town  council  was  the  Rev.  John  Callender,  in 
June,  174G.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  *' century 
sermon,"  and  died  in  Januar}',  1749. 

In  1773,  Mrs.  Mary  Brett,  wife  of  Dr.  Brett,  a  German 
physician  residing  in  Newport,  opened  a  free  school  for 
the  instruction  of  blacks,  the  funds  for  its  support  having 
been  furnished  by  a  number  of  clergj-men  in  England. 

In  1800,  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  town 
to  raise  the  sum  of  $800  "  for  educating  the  white  chil- 
dren (bo^s)  of  the  town  who  are  not  otherwise  provided 
with  the  means  of  education."  This  was  followed  in 
1827  by  a  similar  provision  for  girls. 

In  1828  there  was  one  free  school,  with  200  scholars, 
and  42  private  schools,  hav- 
ing about  1,100  scholars. 
The  population  was  7,319. 
At  the  present  time  New- 
port has  one  high,  and  30 
schools  of  a  lower  grade. 

The  Rogers  High  School, 
established  in  1873,  grew 
out  of  a  bequest  of  $100,- 
000  from  the  late  Wm.  S. 
Rogers,  a  native  of  New- 
port. The  building  is  an 
elegant  structure,  and  the 
school  of  the  highest  class. 

The   Newport  Historical    Society  was  organized   in 
I  1856.     It  is  gradually  making  a  collection  of  papers  and 
documents  connected  with  the  history  of  the  State.     Its 
collection  is  deposited  in  the  Redwood  Librar}'. 

The  "  Old  Stone  Mill"  has  been  the  subject  of  study 
among  antiquarians  for  more  than  a  century,  and  the 
question  as  to  its  origin  and  object  has  still  to  be  settled. 

There  are  a  number  of  noticeablq  public  buildings  in 
Newport,  all  the  work  of  Peter  Harrison,  an  English 
architect  of  note.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Redwood  Library  building,  in  Roman  Doric,  the  City 
Hall,  and  the  State  House. 

In  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  House  there  is  a 
fbll-length  portrait  of  Pres.  Washington,  by  Gilbert 
Stuart. 

When  Dean  Berkeley  was  in  Newport,  1729-31,  he 
gathered  around  him  the  best  minds  in  the  place,  formed 
a  philosophical  society,  and  made  quite  a  collection  of 
books.  This  led  one  of  the  number,  Abraham  Redwood, 
to  contribute  the  sum  of  £500  sterling  for  the  purchase 


of  more  books,  and  out  of- it  grew  the  Redwood  Librar}% 
From  this  time  forward  the  library  was  successful,  and  it 
has  gone  on  increasing  its  store,  until  now  it  embraces 
22,700  volumes. 

Another  public  library  is  known  as  the  People's  Library. 
It  was  founded  by  Mr.  Christopher  Townsend,  who  has 
devoted  to  it  more  than  $80,000.  The  library  now  con- 
tains 18,000  volumes. 

The  first  printing-press  brought  into  the  Colony  was 
set  up  in  Newport  in  1729.  This  was  the  fourth  press 
brought  into  the  American  Colonies,  and  was  owned  by 
James  Franklin.  That  year  Franklin  printed  an  edition 
of  Robert  Barclay's  "  Apology  for  the  True  Christian 
Divinity,  as  the  same  is  held  forth  and  Preached  by  the 
People  called  in  scorn  Quakers."  In  1 730  he  printed  the 
Charter  granted  by  King  Charles  II.,  and  Sept.  23, 1732, 
he  issued  the  first  number  of  a  small  sheet  called  the 

"Rhode  Island  Gazette." 
In  1758,  James  Franklin, 
son  of  James,  began  the 
publication  of  the  "  New- 
port Mercur}',"  a  paper 
which  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  present  day. 
Solomon  Southwick  was 
one  of  the  most  energetic 
of  the  early  New  England 
printere.  He  bought  the 
"Newport  Mercur}',"  and 
as  early  as  Dec.  18,  17G9, 
had  for  the  motto  of  his 
by  Tyrants  —  we'll  die  or  be 
Free ! " 

The  press  in  Newport  is  now  represented  by  the 
"Mercury," the  "  Daily  News,"  established  in  1846,  and 
the  "  Journal,"  a  weekly. 

The  first  artist  who  came  to  Newport  was  John  Smi- 
bert,  who  landed  here  with  Dean  Berkeley.  Samuel 
King  was  a  portrait-painter  in  this  place  for  many  j'ears, 
and  at  one  time  both  Allston  and  Malbone,  then  quite 
youthful,  studied  under  him. 

Gilbert  Stuart  was  born  in  Narraganset,  but  when  his 
parents  came  to  Newport  to  reside  he  accompanied  them, 
and  remained  here  till  he  went  to  Europe.  There  are 
several  of  his  pictures  in  the  city.  His  daughter,  Miss 
Jane  Stuart,  is  an  artist,  and  resides  here. 

Edward  Malbone,  a  native  of  Newport,  was  probably 
the  finest  miniature  painter  in  America. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  who  have  been  identified 
with  the  history  of  Newport,  are  the  following :  — 
William  Ellery,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  a  signer 
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of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  Henry  Collins,  a 
merchant,  and  a  benefactor  not  only  to  the  Redwood 
Library,  but  to  the  whole  town  of  Newport;  William 
Channing,  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  from  1777  to 
1787,  and  holding  the  same  office  from  1791  to  1793; 
Rev.  William  Ellery  Channing,  his  son,  widely  known 

i  as  a  scholar  and  a  clergyman  ;  and  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins, 

I  D.  D.,  the  pautor  of  the  first  Congregational  Church,  and 
one  of  the  eai'licst  advocates  of  emancipation. 

[  The  Wanton  family  have  left  a  long  and  honorable 
record.  Four  of  its  members  be- 
came governors  of  the  Colon}',  and 
the  others  took  a  conspicuous  part 
in  public  affaire.  John  and  Wil- 
liam were  personally  rewarded  by 
Queen  Anne  for  their  bravery  in 
taking  a  piratical  ship  that  had 
been  a  terror  to  the  colonists. 

Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  D.  1).,  was 
settled  over  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church  prior  to  1755. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  abilit}',  and  in  1777  was 
made  president  of  Yale  College, 
George  Hazard,  the  first  mayor 

of  Newport,    was    a    member   of 

the  convention  which  adopted  the 

Federal  Constitution. 

Caleb    Gardner    was    a    soldier 

holding  the  p.>st  of  lieutenant  in 

the  war  against  France  in   1756. 

He   piloted   in   the   large   French 

fleet   under  Admiral   de   Temay, 

when  it  entered  Newport  harbor. 
William  Vernon  was'  president 

of  the   Eastern   Navy   Board,    at 

Boston,  and  his  energies  were  directed  to  the  formation 

of  the  first  American  navy.     At  the  close  of  the  war  he 

again  entered  upon  a  commercial  life  at  Newport,  and 

died  here  in  1806. 

Maj.  John  Handy  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

from  the  steps  of  the  State  House,  July  20,  1776,  and 

from  the  same  place  at  the  expiration  of  50  years. 

The  name  of  Henry  Bull  appears  in  the  list  of  the  first 

settlers,  and  his  descendants  have  always  taken  a  lively 

interest  in  the  affairs  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  Wards  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  affairs  of  the 

State. 

Christopher  and  George  Champlin  were  both  distin- 
guished merchants.     Geoi^e  Champlin  took  an  active 

part  in  politics,  and  was  a  presidential  elector  in  1792, 
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1796,  and  1800.  Christopher  G.  Champlin,  son  of 
Christopher,  was  a  representative  in  Congress,  and  also 
a  United  States  senator. 

William  Hunter,  United  States  senator  from  1811  to 
1821,  was  also  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Brazil.  His 
son,  William,  is  the  present  assistant-secretary  of  State 
at  Washington. 

William  Brenton  was  president  of  the  Colony  from 
1660  to  1662,  and  afterwards  governor.     He  was  the 
largest  land-owner  on  Rhode  Island.     His  son,  Jahleel, 
was  the  first  coUector  of  Boston 
appointed   by  the   king.     Among 
his  descendants  were  Jahleel  Bren- 
ton, admiral  of  the  British  Nav}-, 
and  Brenton   Halliburton,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nova   Scotia. 
Both   were   natives    of   Newport. 
The  founder  of  Trinity  Church 
was  Sir  Francis  Nicholson,  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  New  York  under 
Sir  Edmund  Andros.      The  Rev. 
Mr.  Lockyer,  an  Episcopal  clerg}'- 
man,  was  called  to  Newport  about 
1698,  and  began  the  formation  of 
a  church.     In  1702  a  small  place 
of  worship   was   erected,    and   in 
1704  aid  was  obtained   from  the 
"  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts,"  which  soci- 
ety sent  out  Rev.  James  Honyman 
as  missionary.     Queen  Anne  pre- 
sented a  bell  in  1709.     In  1724, 
Mr.  Hon^Tnan  urged  the  erection 
of  a  more  suitable  structure,  and 
it  resulted  in  the  building  of  the 
present  edifice  in  1726,  which  was 
said  at  tliat  day  to  be  the  most  beautiftil  timber  structure 
in  America.     In  1762  the  edifice  was  greatly  enlarged. 
The  organ,   made   of  English   oak,   was  presented  by 
Bishop  Berkeley,  who  identified  himself  with  this  church 
during  his  sta}'  in  America,  and  who  sent  out  the  organ 
after  his  return  to  England.     Rev.  Mr.  Honyman  died  in 
1750.    Since  the  Revolution  services  have  been  regularly 
held  in  this  church. 

The  Society  of  Friends  were  early  established  on  this 
island;  they  were  here  in  1643.  The  first  record  of 
their  monthly  meetings  dates  from  1676.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  society  for  the  New  England  States,  is 
held  in  Newport  in  the  month  of  June.  The  meeting- 
house was  erected  about  1 700. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  dates  back  to  the  settlement 
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of  the  Island.     Its  first  pastor,  Rev.  John  Clarke,  was 
active  in  organizing  and  founding  the  Colony. 

The   Second  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1656, 
and  the  Central  Baptist  Society  in  1847.* 
The  Unitarian  church  was  organized  in  1835,  and  the 
,  society  purchased    what    was  formerly  Dr.   Hopkins's 
church,  on  Mill  Street,  where  they  now  worship. 

The  Congregational  church  have  a  substantial  stone 

edifice,  erected  in  1856.     The  society  dates  from  1695. 

i  To  its  members.  Rev.  George  Whitefield  preached  in  the 

open  air,  Aug.  5,  1770,  and  the  table  on  which  he  stood 

I  is  kept  in  the  vestry  room. 

,  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  fine  structure,  with  a 
j  handsome  spire,  built  of  brown  stone,  was  erected  in 
j  1853. 

The  Jewish  S}Tiagogue  was  built  in  1762,  and  for 
I  many  years  it  was  regularly  opened  for  service.  It  was 
the  only  place  of  worship  in  New  England,  in  which 
Hebrew  was  read  and  chanted  weekly.  At  that  time 
there  were  more  than  70  Jewish  families  residing  in 
Newport. 

Although  Newport  has  long  been  noted  for  its  salu- 
brious climate,  it  is  less  than  50  3'ears  since  it  became  a 
fashionable  resort.     In  colonial  times  it  was  frequently 
j  the  home  of  invalids  from  the  South,  and  the  West 
I  Indies,  who  came  here  to  restore  their  wasted  energies. 
I  Visitors  then  boarded  in  families ;  there  were  a  few  regu- 
I  lar  boarding-houses,  with  one  inn,  known  as  Townsend's 
Coffee  House. 
At  length  the  number  of  guests  became  so  great  that 
I  it  was  thought  expedient  to  build  a  large  summer  hotel, 
I  and  in  1843  the  Ocean  House  was  constructed,  which  was 
burned  in  1845,  but  rebuilt  the  following  year.     The 
growth  of  Newport  as  a  watering-place  had  now  fairly 
begun,  and  the  amount  of  money  that  has  since  been 
invested  in  land  and  cottages  is  simply  enormous. 

In  1845  the  line  of  a  railroad  between  Newport  and 
Fall  River  was  smrveyed,  and  a  charter  obtained.  In 
1862  the  franchise  was  conveyed  to  the  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road Company,  and  the  road  was  at  once  built.  It  con- 
nects with  the  mainland  at  Tiverton,  by  means  of  a 
stone  bridge,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  old  stone  bridge. 
The  Old  Colony  line  of  boats  run  in  connection  with 
the  railroad,  making  daily  trips  between  Fall  River  and 
New  York,  stopping  at  Newport.  One  of  the  latest 
steps  in  the  way  of  improvement  is  the  introduction  of 
water  into  the  city. 

MiDDLETOWN,  Originally  a  part  of  Newport,  was  set 


•  It  occupies  what  waa  long  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  which 
at  one  time  was  presided  over  by  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  D.  D.,  who  sajs  in  his 


off  and  incorporated  Aug.  24,  1743.  From  the  earliest 
time  the  town  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions—  the  west  and  the  east;  and  the  town  meetings 
were  formerly  held  alternately  in  the  east  and  west  school- 
houses.  The  whole  attention  of  the  population  is  given 
to  agriculture,  and  the  farms  are  generally  excellent. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  Honyman's  Hill  there  is  a  farm 
known  as  Whitehall,  which  was  owned  and  occupied  by 
Bishop  Berkeley  during  his  stay  on  the  island.  Here  he 
passed  his  time  in  writing,  making  a  cleft  in  a  large  rock 
facing  the  sea,  and  known  as  the  Hanging  Rocks,  his 
study.  Here  he  had  his  table  and  chair,  with  a  beauti- 
ful outlook  over  the  sea  in  front  of  him.  This  property 
he  gave  to  Yale  College. 

There  are  two  beaches  in  the  township  —  Sachuest  and 
Smith's.  On  the  west  of  Sachuest  Beach,  the  well- 
known  Purgatory  rocks  are  seen.  It  was  off  Smith's 
Beach  that  Maj.  Silas  Talbot  captured  the  blockade 
"Pigot"  galley,  Oct.  25,  1778.  The  population  of  Mid- 
dletownis  1,074. 

Portsmouth. — The  towns  of  Portsmouth  and  Middle- 
town,  with  Newport,  occupy  jointly  the  island  of  Rhode 
Island.  Portsmouth  occupies  the  northern  part,  Newport 
the  southern  extremity,  and  Middletown,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  between  the  two.  The  first  settlement  in 
Portsmouth,  known  as  Pocasset,  was  around  the  Cove, 
at  the  north-east  part  of  the  island,  and  remains  of  that 
settlement  may  still  be  traced  there.  A  little  later  a  new 
site,  known  as  Newtown,  was  laid  out  in  six-acre  lots, 
and  provision  was  made  for  an  inn,  a  brewerj',  and  a 
grocery.  The  first  meeting  for  the  adoption  of  the  Nar- 
raganset  patent,  in  which  Providence,  Newport,  Ports- 
mouth and  Warwick  took  part,  was  held  here.  In  1639 
the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  to  Portsmouth. 

In  1640  a  ferr}^  was  established  to  the  mainland,  at  a 
point  now  occupied  by  the  stone  bridge.  In  1707  a  town 
charter  was  granted.  The  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants 
have  been  chiefly  agricultural,  and  nearly  all  the  arable 
land  is  now  in  a  high  state  of  culture. 

Jamestown  embraces  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Conan- 
icut.  The  southern  part  is  known  as  Beaver  Tail.  The 
whole  southern  shore  of  the  island  is  rock-bound  and 
indented  with  small  coves,  which  are  the  resort  of  the 
best  varieties  of  fish.  Around  Beaver  Tail  the  rock  is 
chiefly  a  hard  blue  slate,  the  water  is  bold,  and  the  land 
gradually  rises  to  the  centre,  running  up  into  a  gentle 
acclivity,  known  as  Fox  Hill.  The  soil  is  productive, 
and  much  resembles  that  of  Rhode  Island. 


diary,  under  date  of  Aug.  20, 1766,  that  it  was  the  first  public  boilding  In 
Rhode  Island  on  which  "  Dr.  Franklin's  Electrical  Points  "  were  placed. 
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From  Mackerel  Cove  around  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Dumplings,  the  shore  presents  a  wall  of  rock,  dreaded 
by  navigators,  for  there  the  tide  sets  strong,  and  the 
water  is  bold,  and  a  vessel  striking  against  these  rocks  in 
heavy  weather,  will  go  to  pieces  at  the  first  blow.  One 
of  the  gullies  is  known  as  Concord  Gully,  the  schooner 
'*  Concord"  having  been  wrecked  here.  The  wind  had 
died  away,  the  sea  and  the  tide  were  running  high,  and, 
although  deeply  loaded,  she  was  driven  up  into  the  gully 
with  so  much  force  that  her  crew  were  enabled  to  step 
upon  the  rocks  on  either  side,  dry  shod. 

On  the  south-east  point  of  the  island,  opposite  to  Fort 
Adams,  and  on  the  extremity  of  a  little  peninsula,  which 
terminates  in  a  high  rock,  there  stands  a  small  redoubt, 
known  as  Fort  Dumpling,  but  which  properly  should  be 
called  Fort  Brown^  It  was  built  during  the  unsettled 
times  of  1798,  and  is  nearly  oval  in  form.  The  walls 
are  now  decaying,  and  the  barracks  within  have  long 
since  passed  away.  The  sally-port  will  only  admit  the 
body  of  one  man  at  a  time,  who,  to  reach  it,  must  climb 
up  a  wall  of  rock. 

The  general  character  of  the  surrounding  land  is  hilly, 
and  made  up  of  rocks,  not  half  covered  with  soil ;  but 
the  view  from  this  point  is  superb,  and  a  large  tract  of 
the  land  has  been  bought  up,  with  the  expectation  of 
making  of  it  a  fashionable  seaside  resort  at  no  distant 
day. 

On  the  extreme  southern  end  of  Beaver  Tail  there  is  a 
light-house.  The  first  structure,  of  wpod,  was  erected 
in  1749.  It  was  the  first  light-house  in  the  Colony.  In 
1753  it  was  burned,  but  rebuilt  within  a  period  of  two 
years.  This  structure  was  burned  by  the  British,  when 
they  left  Rhode  Island,  in  1779.  After  the  war  it  was 
rebuilt.  In  1856  a  new  light-house  was  erected.  This 
was  the  first  light-house  ever  lighted  with  gas. 

The  people  of  Jamestown  suffered  during  the  Revolu- 
tion in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands 
in  the  bay.  Their  farms  were  robbed,  and  they  were 
frequently  abused  by  the  British  ofllcers  and  troops. 
John  Martin,  a  man  of  excellent  character,  was  shot  in 
cold  blood  by  Capt.  Wallace,  of  the  frigate  "  Rose." 

In  1875  the  population  of  Jamestown  was  488. 

At  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  island  a  summer 
resort,  known  as  Conanicut  Park,  has  been  laid  out. 

Tiverton  and  Little  Comfton.  —  These  towns  lie 
between  what  is  known  as  the  East  Passage  and  the 
boundary  line  between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 
When  first  settled,  this  tract  of  land  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Plymouth  Colony;  but,  in  1746,  it  was 
annexed  to  Rhode  Island,  and  the  next  year  Tiverton 
was  incorporated.    In  1862  a  portion  of  Tiverton  was 


set  off  to  Fall  River.  Tiverton  has  three  villages,  — 
Adamsville,  Bridgeport  and  the  Four  Comers.  The 
population  numbers  2,100.  The  iuhabitants  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and,  in  the  spring,  give  some 
attention  to  fishing.  During  the  Revolution  they  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war.  It  was  from  Tiverton  that  Col. 
Barton  set  out  on  an  exploit  that  terminated  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Gen.  Presoott.  On  Tiverton  Heights  the  American 
troops,  under  Gen.  Sullivan,  were  gathered,  preparatory 
to  the  attack  on  Rhode  Island.  On  this  ridge  they  again 
encamped  when  they  retreated  from  the  island,  and  it 
was  from  this  elevated  point  that  they  first  caught  sight 
of  the  British  fleet,  under  Lord  Howe,  making  for  New- 
port Harbor.  Two  companies  of  militia  were  organized 
in  Tiverton  as  early  as  1746.  That  year  the  Congrega- 
tional church  was  established. 

The  first  settler  of  Little  Compton  was  Capt.  Benjamin 
Church,  the  famous  Indian  fighter.  He  had  barely  set- 
tled in  what  is  now  known  as  Little  Compton,  when 
Philip's  war  broke  out ;  and  leaving  his  plough,  he  did 
battle  for  his  fellows  till  he  had  conquered  a  peace.  He 
also  served  in  the  expedition  against  Canada  and  Maine. 
The  town  was  incorporated  by  Rhode  Island  in  1747, 
and  was  annexed  to  Newport  County.  It  had  previously 
been  incorporated  in  1683  by  Plymouth  Colony,  and 
called  Little  Compton.  Its  shores  af  e  very  much  exposed, 
and  as  early  as  1763,  the  legislature  granted  a  lottery,  to 
improve  what  is  known  as  Church's  Harbor,  by  building 
a  breakwater.  The  troops  at  Little  Compton  in  the 
Revolution  forced  the  British  frigate  "  Cerberus,"  lying 
at  Fogland  Ferry,  to  leave  her  anchorage;  and  from 
Little  Compton  Maj.  Silas  Talbot  obtained  an  additional 
number  of  men  to  aid  him  in  capturing  the  "Pigot"- 
galley,  then  at  anchor  in  the  East  Passage. 

The  Congregational  Church  in  Little  Compton  was 
established  in  1704.  The  population  of  the  town  is 
1,156. 

Block  Island  was  seen  and  described  by  Verrazani 
in  1524 ;  was  named  by  Adrian  Block,  the  Dutch  navi- 
gator, in  1614;  and,  in  1636,  John  Oldham  made  it  a 
trading-post  with  the  Indians.  Manisses  was  its  Indian 
name.  Claudia  it  was  called  by  Verrazani;  and,  in 
1672,  the  town  that  had  grown  up  there  was  incorporated 
as  New  Shoreham,  —  a  name  that  it  has  retained  to  the 
present  day,  but  it  is  better  known  as  Block  Island. 
Oldham  was  from  Massachusetts,  and  that  Colony 
claimed  the  island  as  part  of  its  jurisdiction;  but,  in 
1658,  it  passed  into  private  hands,  and  so  remained 
till  it  was  incorporated  as  New  Shoreham  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  in  1672. 

That  the  island  was  once  wooded  there  cannot  be  a 
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doubt,  for  on  many  parts  of  it  there  are  extensive  peat- 
beds,  on  which  the  inhabitants  have  long  relied  for  f\iel ; 
and  in  these  bogs  the  trunks  of  trees  are  frequently  met 
with.  Laws  were  passed  as  late  as  1741,  to  prevent  the 
cutting  down  of  trees  on  any  man's  land  without  his  per- 
mission ;  but  of  trees  now  there  are  none  of  any  size  on 
the  island. 

Block  Island  is  about  8  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide, 
30  miles  from  Newport,  and  18  from  the  eastern  end  of 
Long  Island.  The  surface  is  undulating,  —  so  undulat- 
ing that  there  is  hardly  a  level  spot  an^-where ;  and  at 
Clay  Head  the  bank  is  150  or  more  feet  in  height.  The 
soil  is  kindly,  and  it  is  kept  in  good  heart  by  the  use  of 
sea-weed,  which  is  thrown  up  on  the  shore  in  great 
quantities.  Sea-moss,  known  as  *' Irish  moss,"  one  of 
the  products  of  the  sea,  is  gathered,  washed  and  dried 
for  market,  and  the  collecting  of  it  has  become  one  of 
the  industries  of  the  islanders.  The  shore  in  this  ex- 
posed situation  makes  it  difficult  for  boats  to  land ;  but 
the  islanders  have  boats  adapted  to  their  wants,  which 
are  easily  managed,  carry  gi-cat  loads,  and  are  brought 
in  through  the  surf  without  difficulty.  Until  within  a 
few  years  there  was  no  other  means  of  communicating 
with  the  island.  At  different  times  attempts  have  been 
made  to  build  a  pier  that  would  afford  a  shelter  to 
incoming  boats ;  but  the  piers  so  built  failed  to  stand  the 
shock  of  winter  storms,  till  the  government  took  up  the 
work  in  1870.  Since  then  it  has  been  carried  on,  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  town,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
ultimately  securing  a  good  and  commodious  harbor. 

On  the  island  there  are  a  number  of  ponds,  the  largest 
covering  an  area  of  1,000  acres.  The  greatest  depth  of 
water  in  this  pond  is  12  fathoms. 

There  are  two  light-houses,  two  life-saving  stations, 
and  on  the  south-east  shore  there  is  a  fog-signal. 

In  1662  there  were  30  whites  and  400  Indians  on  the 
island ;  in  1800,  714  whites  and  16  Indians ;  in  1875, 
1,147  whites  and  one  Indian.  The  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  fishing.  There  are 
159  farms,  two  of  which  have  an  area  of  200  or  more 


acres.  The  people  are  chiefly  Baptists,  and  they  have 
two  places  of  worship.  Their  first  minister.  Rev.  Samuel 
Niles,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  was  called  in  1700,  the 
call  coming  from  the  town  and  not  from  the  church. 

The  introduction  of  the  first  wagon  used  on  the  island 
is  still  remembered  by  persons  who  are  living.  Until 
within  a  few  years  the  roads  or  lanes  were  but  little  more 
than  bridle-paths,  crooked  and  narrow,  and  the  people, 
if  the}'  did  not  walk,  rode  on  horseback.  But  since  it 
has  become  a  watering-place,  carriages  and  other  modem 
vehicles  may  now  be  seen. 

Block  Island  has  its  schools,  a  small  public  librar}', 
several  hotels,  —  all  built  within  a  few  years  for  the 
accommodation  of  summer  \isitors, — and  excellent  mail 
arrangements.  It  is  now  easy  of  access,  is  very  healthflil, 
and  it  offers  many  attractions  in  the  way  of  fishing  and 
boating. 

During  the  Revolution,  for  several  years,  all  communi- 
cation with  the  mainland  was  closed.  Three  times  the 
island  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  when  the 
British  fleets  were  on  the  coast,  the  islanders  were  made 
to  contribute  of  their  substance.  This  was  the  place 
selected  for  the  exchange  of  seamen,  and  during  the  time 
that  the  inhabitants  could  not  take  part  in  public  affairs, 
they  were  permitted  to  send  non-residents  to  the  legisla- 
ture. 

About  the  ship  '* Palatine"  much  has  been  written, 
and  in  former  years  many  believed  a  phenomenal  light, 
occasionally  seen  oflT  the  shore,  was  that  of  a  burning 
ship ;  a  distempered  imagination  having  pictured  in  it 
the  masts  and  ropes  and  sails  of  an  unfortunate  vessel 
which  went  ashore  there  soon  after  the  island  was 
settled.  That  a  vessel  named  the  "Palatine"  was 
wrecked  here  is  well  known,  and  those  of  the  passengers 
and  crew  who  came  on  shore  were  well  cared  for.  Many 
of  them  died  from  exposure  or  from  disease  engendered 
on  board  ship,  and  were  properly  interred.  The  others, 
in  time,  left  the  island.  But  the  stories  of  the  burning 
of  the  ship,  or  of  the  putting  out  of  false  lights  to  lure 
her  to  destruction,  are  all  works  of  the  imagination. 
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PKOVIDENCB     COUNTY. 


BY   REV.    EDWIN    MARTIN    STONE. 


Providence,  which  until  1703  was  the  only  county  in 
Rhode  Island,  was  settled  under  circumstances  that  dis- 
tinguished it  from  all  other  North  American  Colonies. 
Its  first  settlers  did  not  enter  upon  the  possession  of  its 
soil  as  an  organized  body,  clothed  with  the  approbation  of 
the  parent  government  in  Eng- 
land. There  were  none  of  the 
characteristics  that  marked  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  Va., 
in  1607,  or  St.  Marj^'s,  Md., 
in  1 634  ;  nor  did  the  settlement 
bear  a  resemblance  to  the  col- 
onizing of  Plymouth,  1620 ;  of 
Portsmouth  and  Dover,  N.  11., 
1623  ;  of  Salem,  1628  ;  of 
Charlestown,  1629;  of  Boston, 
1630  ;  of  Hartford,  1635  ;  or  of 
New  Haven,  1638. 

The  founder  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Roger  Williams,  a  3'oung 
clerg3'man  of  liberal  education, 
came  from  England  in  the  ship 
''  Lyon,"  in  company  with  Gov. 
John  Winthrop  and  the  colony 
that  established  its  home  in  Bos- 
ton. He  was  soon  called  to,  and 
accepted,  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Church  in  Salem,  as  assist- 
ant to  Rev.  Samuel  Skelton.  He  removed  thence  to 
Plymouth,  and  became  minister  of  the  church  there  as 
assistant  to  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Ralph  Smith.  Here  he 
remained  about  two  years,  when  he  returned  to  Salem  to 
again  assist  Rev.  Mr.  Skelton.  About  a  year  after,  Mr. 
Skelton  died,  and  Mr.  Williams,  by  formal  vote,  was 
elected  sole  pastor. 

Mr.  Williams  held  peculiar  views  touching  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  questions  and  prerogatives.  He  believed 
that  the  king  of  England  had  no  right  to  take  lands  from 
the  Indians  in  America  and  give  them  to  his  own  subjects ; 
and  hence,  that  &  royal  charter,  without  a  purchase  from 
the  aboriginal  ovroers,  gave  no  just  title  to  the  soil.  He 
believed  that  nP^^^^^^  ^herty  of  conscience  ought  to  be 
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allowed  in  all  religious  matters,  and  that  "  the  doctrine 
of  persecution  for  cause  of  conscience,"  was  "  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ."  He  declared  that 
while  it  was  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  restrain  and 
punish  crime,  he  exceeded  his  proper  prerogative  when  he 
punished  a  man  for  religious  her- 
esy or  for  apostasy.  He  main- 
tained that  there  should  be  a 
separation  of  the  civil  fh>m  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  and  no 
union  of  church  and  state,  and 
that "  the  civil  sword  "  could  not 
be  introduced  into  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  without  confounding 
heaven  and  earth,  and  laying 
"  all  upon  heaps  of  confusion." 
These  and  other  opinions  Mr. 
Williams  set  forth  in  Salem  and 
elsewhere  with  the  boldness  of  a 
reformer,  and  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  one  feeling  that  he  spoke 
under  the  sanction  of  divine  au- 
thority. The  position  assumed 
by  Mr.  Williams,  and  his  refusal 
to  keep  silence  on  topics  that 
were  gaining  acceptance  among 
the  people,  rendered  him  obnox- 

UMENT.   PKOVIDENCE.  j^^^  ^^  ^^^    ^.^^  ^^^  eCClCSiaSti- 

cal  authorities.  Bemg  looked  upon  as  a  schismatical  dis- 
turber of  the  public  quiet,  and  as  having  *'  broached  and 
divulged  divers  new  and  dangerous  opinions  against  the 
authority  of  magistrates,"  he  was  ordered  to  depart  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  Bay  within  six 
weeks,  "  not  to  return  any  more  without  license  from  the 
court."  Before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  however,  it 
being  understood  that  Williams  and  his  adherents  "  in- 
tended to  erect  a  plantation  about  the  Narraganset  Bay," 
and  that  the  proximity  of  such  a  neighbor  would  expose 
the  churches  to  the  infection  of  his  views,  it  was  decided 
by  *'  the  governor*  and  assistants  "  in  January,  1636,  to 
change  his  banishment  from  the  Colony  to  transportation 
•  Haynes. 
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to  England.  Of  this  purpose  he  was  privately  and  sea- 
sonably informed  by  his  steadfast  friend  Gov.  Winthrop ; 
and  when  Capt.  Underhill  went  in  a  pinnace  to  Salem  to 
arrest  and  carry  him  on  board  a  vessel  lying  at  anchor  in 
Nantasket  Roads  for  his  reception,  he  found  that  Wil- 
liams had  three  days  previously  departed  for  parts  un- 
known. Thus  narrowly  did  he  escape  an  unwelcome 
voyage  to  England. 

Accepting  the  counsel  of  his  friend  Winthrop  to  steer 
his  course  to  the  Narraganset  Bay  and  Indians,  where  he 
would  be  beyond  probable  molestation,  he  set  out  on  his 
wearisome  pilgrimage,  and  after  being  "  sorely  tossed  for 
one  fourteen  weeks,  in  a  bitter  winter  season,  not  knowing 
what  bread  or  bed  did  mean,"  he  found  himself  on  See- 
konk  Plain,  in  the  domain  of  the  friendly  Ousamequin, 
or  Massasoit,  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  whose  seat 
was  at  Mount  Hope,  and  with  whom  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  and  gave  tokens  of  kindness  while  residing 
at  Plymouth.  Here,  bordering  on  the  Seekonk  River, 
Williams  obtained  a  tract  of  land  from  the  savage  chief, 
built  a  house,  and  with  several  friends  who  joined  him 
from  Salem,  commenced  planting. 

He  hoped  now  for  quiet ;  but  he  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. He  had  scarcely  seeded  his  ground,  and 
begun  to  provide  for  home  comforts,  when  Grov.  Winslow 
informed  him  that  his  presence  in  the  Plymouth  Colony 
was  giving  offence  to  the  Bay,  and  to  avoid  making 
trouble  for  his  Plymouth  friends,  he  abandoned  his  See- 
konk home,  crossed  the  river  with  a  few  friends,*  held 
a  brief  interview  with  Indians  assembled  at  *'What 
Cheer  Cove,"  coasted  round  India  and  Fox  points,  and 
landed  and  fixed  his  abode  on  the  eastern  shore  and 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Moshassuck.  And  thus, 
about  the  middle  of  June,  1686,  was  commenced  the 
settlement  of  ''  Providence  Plantations."  It  was  made 
with  the  hearty  welcome  of  the  old  prince  Canonicus, 
his  nephew  Miantonomo,  and  by  the  tribe  over  which 
the  former  ruled.  Though  shy  of  the  English  generally, 
Canonicus  formed  a  strong  attachment  for  Williams,  and 
readily  fbmished  him  land ;  first  by  gift  and  afterwards 
by  purchase. 

When  Mr.  Williams  came  to  Providence  he  was  about 
37  years  of  age.  The  47  years  of  his  subsequent  life 
were  marked  by  severe  privations,  uncommon  perplexi- 
ties and  unceasing  efforts  for  the  common  weal.     As  an 


*  Theae  were  William  Harris,  John  Smith,  Joshua  Yerin,  Thomas 
Angell  and  Francis  Wickes.  They  were  soon  foUowed  by  John  Throck- 
morton, William  Arnold,  Stukely  Wescott,  John  Greene,  Thomas 
Olney,  Richard  Waterman,  Thomas  James,  Robert  Cole,  William  Car- 
penter, Francis  Weston  and  Ezekiel  Holliman. 

The  exile  of  Williams  from  Massachusetts  Bay  inyolved  him  in 


expounder  of  the  largest  liberty  "  in  religious  conoem- 
ments,"  as  presidenjt  of  the  Colony  in  its  infancy,  as  the 
moderator  of  town  meetings, — not  always  harmonious 
in  spirit,  —  as  commander  of  the  *'  Train  Band  "  in  times 
of  peril,  as  defender  of  aboriginal  rights  against  the 
cupidity  of  white  men,  as  a  theological  debater  and  writer, 
as  a  peace-maker  among  the  Indian  tribes,  as  an  agent 
for  procuring  a  Colony  charter,  and  in  various  other 
positions,  he  proved  himself  a  man  of  thought  in  advance 
of  the  times,  and  possessed  of  unusual  executive  ability. 
A  man  of  positive  opinions,  ardent  temperament  and  free 
expression,  he  could  not  fail,  in  the  course  of  years,  to 
awaken  hostility  to  some  of  his  views  and  measures.  If 
he  had  infirmities  common  to  our  human  nature,  he  also 
possessed  eminent  virtues.  That  he  was  learned,  his 
writings  show.  His  "  Key  into  the  Language  of  Amer- 
ica," an  invaluable  contribution  to  aboriginal  philology, 
was  begun  and  pursued  in  Indian  wigwams.  His  corre- 
spondence was  extensive.  He  often  wrote  letters  in 
behalf  of  his  Indian  friends,  and  by  their  request.  He 
improved  his  opportunities  for  imparting  religious  in- 
struction to  both  whites  and  Indians.  One  of  his  last 
literary  labors  was  to  write  out  for  publication  the  heads 
of  discourses  he  had  delivered  to  "  the  scattered  English 
at  Narraganset,"  the  manuscript  of  which  he  sent  to  his 
friend  Gov.  Bradstreet  at  Boston ;  but  it  is  not  known 
to  have  been  printed.  That  he  was  ready  to  overlook 
an  injury  and  return  good  for  evil,  his  prompt  inter- 
vention to  prevent  a  union  of  the  Pequods,  Mbhegans 
and  Narragansets  against  the  English,  whereby  they 
were  saved  from  the  bloody  consequences  of  a  savage 
war,  and  the  many  important  services  afterward  ren- 
dered to  the  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  conclu- 
sively prove.  He  was  honest,  patriotic  and  faithful  to 
friends.  With  opportunity  to  have  been  the  proprietor 
(like  another  Penn)  of  a  Colony,  or  a  patroon  (like 
another  Van  Rensselaer),  and  rolling  in  untold  wealth,  he 
voluntarily  shared  equally  with  others  the  lands  con- 
veyed to  him  by  the  Indians  and  therefore  legally  his, 
and  which  a  purely  selfish  nature  would  have  kept  for  its 
own  aggrandizement. 

Williams  died  a  comparatively  poor  man,  between 
Jan.  16,  1682-3,  and  May  10,  1683  (the  exact  date  is 
not  known),  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
with  military  honors  on  his  home-lot,  where  his  remains 


heayy  losses  in  trade,  "  being  debarred  from  Boston,  the  chief  mart  and 
port  of  New  England.**  His  removal  from  his  new  home  in  Seekonk 
occasioned  the  loss  of  a  much  needed  harvest  and  of  the  grant  of  land 
obtahied  of  Massasoit.  In  a  letter  to  M^.  Mason,  Jane  23,  1670,  he 
says :  "  Qod  knows  that  many  thousand  pounds  cannot  repay  the  losses 
I  have  sustained." 
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rested  until  March  22,  I860,  when  they  were  exhumed 
with  those  of  his  wife,  and  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  a 
descendant,  in  the  North  Burial-Ground.  The  years 
that  have  intervened  since  his  death  have  served  to 
soften  asperities  that  once  found  frequent  expression, 
and  secured  a  wide  acceptance  of  the  principles  upon 
which  his  Commonwealth  was  founded.  The  marble 
statue  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  the  bronze 
statue  that  adorns  the  Park  bearing  his  name,  in  Provi- 
dence, are  appropriate  mementos  of  State  and  municipal 
appreciation  ;  but  more  enduring  than  marble  and  bronze 
will  be  the  name  and  fame  of  one  who  was  the  invincible 
champion  of  religious  freedom ;  who,  in  civil  concerns, 
ever  stood  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  who,  it  was 
declared  by  a  competent  authority,  "  was  the  most  dis- 
interested man  that  ever  lived."  ♦ 

To  his  new  home  Mr.  Williams  gave  the  name  of 
Providence,  because  in  addition  to  "many  other  provi- 
dences of  the  Most  Holy  and  Wise,"  he  had,  through 
the  advice  of  his  friends  Winthrop  and  Winslow,  been 
brought  to  a  place  of  "freedom  and  vacancy"  not 
claimed  by  either  of  the  Colonies  from  which  he  had 
successively  gone  out.  The  loneliness  of  this  new  de- 
parture was  doubtless  cheered  by  the  signs  of  civilized 
life  amidst  a  barbarian  people,  which  followed  the  daily 
industry  of  his  mind  and  hands.  His  home-lot  garden 
and  orchard,  at  once  planted  and  closely  cared  for,  and 
his  fruitful  fields  at  "What  Cheer"  and  at  "  Saxafax 
Hill,"  presaged  an  abundant  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
which  he  had  long  been  deprived ;  and  when  he  recalled 
the  bitter  experiences  of  the  past,  and  contrasted  them 
with  the  prospect  before  him  of  unmolested  freedom  for 
himself  and  for  those  who  might  join  themselves  to  his 
little  company,  he  could  heartily  and  devoutly  repeat 
what  was  written  to  Maj.  Mason  in  reference  to  his  safe 
arrival  at  Seekonk :  "P^ente/,"  that  is,  "I  have  seen  the 
face  of  God."t 

Thus  much  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  say  as  introduc- 
tory to  the  history  of  Providence  County. 

The  date  of  the  settlement  of  Providence  has  already 
been  given.  Aquidneck,  or  Rhode  Island,  was  settled 
in  1638,  and  Shawomet,  or  Warwick,  in  1642.  These 
Colonies  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  felt  the 
need  of  union  for  mutual  protection.  In  1643  Mr. 
Williams  embarked  for  England  to  obtain  a  charter  for 

♦  Callender's  Century  Dis.,  p.  17. 

t  The  author  In  R.  I.  Hist,  Soc.  Proceed. 

X  This  charter  was  obtained  by  Dr.  John  Clarke,  of  Newport,  assisted 
by  Roger  Williams,  both  of  whom  sailed  in  the  same  vessel  lh>m  Boston 
for  London,  in  October,  1651.  Willi&ma  returned  to  Providence  in  1664, 
leaving,  as  a  supporter  of  Clarke,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  afl&irs  of  Rhode  Island*     Clarice  returned  with  the  char- 


the  three.  In  this  mission  he  was  successful,  and  re- 
turned  in  1644  with  a  charter  signed  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  "  Govemor-in-Chief  and  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  the  Colonies."  As  he  approached  the  Seekonk,  he  found 
a  fleet  of  canoes  waiting  to  escort  him  across  the  river, 
and  he  entered  Pi'ovidence  with  the  strongest  demon- 
strations of  welcome.  Under  this  charter  the  Colonies 
were  united  as  "  The  Incorporation  of  Providence  Plan- 
tations in  the  Narraganset  Bay  in  New  England,"  and 
in  1649,  one  jail,  located  in  Newport,  was  used  in  com- 
mon by  the  three  Colonies. 

The  second  charter,  granted  by  Charles  II.,  that  went 
into  operation  in  1663,  ordained  that  the  Colonies  should 
be  "  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  fact  and  name,  by 
the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  English 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
in  New  England  in  America."  J  The  government  of 
Rhode  Island  continued  under  this  charter  until  1843, 
when  it  was  abrogated,  being  then  the  oldest  consti- 
tutional charter  in  the  world. 

Until  1703  the  Colony  constituted  one  county.  In 
that  year  it  was  divided  into  two;  viz.,  Providence 
Plantations,  with  Providence  for  the  shire  town,  Rhode 
Island  County  having  Newport  for  its  shire  town.  In 
1729,  King's  County,  now  Washington,  was  incorporated, 
and  in  1750,  Kent  County  was  set  off  from  Providence 
County.  § 

Providence  County  contains  15  of  the  36  towns  in  the 
State;  viz.,  Burrillville,  Cranston,  Cumberland,  East 
Providence,  Foster,  Gloucester,  Johnston,  Lincoln,  North 
Providence,  North  Smithfield,  Pawtucket,  Providence, 
Scituate,  Smithfield  and  Woonsocket.  Six  of  these  towns 
were  taken  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  territory  of  Provi- 
dence ;  viz., Cranston,  1754  ;. Gloucester,  1730-31 ;  Johns- 
ton, 1759  ;  North  Providence,  1765  ;  Scituate,  1730-31 ; 
Smithfield,  1730-31.  Providence  was  incorporated  as  a 
city  in  1832.     Originally  it  comprised  the  entire  county. 

Topography. — ^Providence  County  is  agreeably  diversi- 
fied with  hills,  dales,  and  plains,  and  abundantly  watered 
by  considerable  rivers  and  many  small  streams,  which 
supply  power  for  numerous  manufactories.  Although 
some  of  the  hills  rise  to  considerable  height,  affording 
from  their  summits  extensive,  picturesque  prospects, 
none  of  them  can  properly  be  termed  mountains.  If 
the  scenery  of  the  county  is  less  rugged  than  that  of 

ter  in  1663.  which  was  received  at  Newport  and  exhibited,  November  24 
of  that  year,  "  with  mach  becoming  gravity,"  in  the  presence  of  a  "  very 
great  meeting  and  assembly  of  the  freemen  of  the  colony  of  Providence 
Plantations."  Dr.  Clarke  died  April  20,  1676,  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age.  He  had  held  various  offices,  and  was  one  year  deputy -governor 
under  the  Royal  charter,  associated  with  Gov.  Benedict  Arnold. 
}  B.  I.  Colonial  Records,  Vols.  3, 4,  5,  in  loc. 
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some  parts  of  Vermont  and  New  York,  or  less  bold  and 
awe-inspiring  than  that  found  in  New  Hampshire,  it 
combines  enough  of  the  rougher  features  of  nature  with 
the  softer  and  more  soothing  aspects  of  quiet  beauty,  to 
impart  a  delightfhl  charm  to  excursions  in  almost  any 
direction.  . 

Among  the  most  noted  hills  in  Providence  County  are 
Prospect  and  Fruit  hills,  in  Providence  ;  Lawton,  Apple- 
house  and  part  of  Bald  Hill,  in  Cranston ;  Neutaconka- 
nut,  in  Johnston ;  Mount  Miserj',  Tank,  Burnt,  Chop- 
mint,  Round,  and  part  of  Bald,  in  Scituate ;  Bennet, 
Mount  Hygeia,  Howland  and  Biscuit,  in  Foster ;  Bare, 
Snake  and  Abselo- 
na,  in  Gloucester; 
Jenks,  in  Lincoln ; 
Beacon  Pole,  Cop- 
permine, Cumber- 
land, Diamond  and 
Hunters,  ^  in  Cum- 
berland ;  Pine,  in 
Woonsocket ;  Den, 
Buck  and  Snake,  in 
BuiTillville;  Rock, 
Wolf  and  Wionk- 
nige,  in  Smithfield ; 
and  Sayles,  Woon- 
socket and  Whor- 
tleberry, in  North 
Smithfield.  Pros- 
pect Hill,  in  Provi- 
dence, is  a  ridge 
rising  in  its  high- 
est part  more  than 
150  feet  above  tide- 
water, and  extends 
from  Fox  Point  at  the  south  end  of  the  city,  to  the  Paw- 
tucket  line,  on  the  north.  Within  the  memory  of  aged 
men  its  summit  and  eastern  slope  were  sparsely  settled, 
though  now  covered  with  fine  residences,  many  of  them 
palatial  in  appearance.  On  this  hill,  the  entire  length 
of  which  is  affluent  in  facts  and  traditions  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary period,  stand  the  buildings  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, a  flourishing  institution  commenced  in  Warren, 
R.  L,  in  1765,  and  in  1770  removed  to  Providence.  Near 
by  is  the  "  University  Grammar  School,"  established  by 
Pres.  Manning  in  1764,  as  the  precursor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Cabinet  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,  founded  in  1822.  A  little  north  is  the  public  re- 
servoir, supplied  from  the  Sockanosset  pumping-station 
reservoir  in  Cranston,  and  furnishing  sufficient  water  for 
families  in  the  section  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  located. 


LIBRABT  BUILDING,  BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 


Field's  Hill,  an  eminence  rising  from  Field's  Point,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  affords  a  charming  marine 
view,  and  is  crowned  with  the  remains  of  earthworks 
thrown  up  for  defence  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  1812.  Smith's  Hill,  a  low  elevation  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Moshassuck  River,  — its  summit  an  extended 
plateau,  —  is  a  spot  where  a  number  of  occurrences  took 
place  that  have  passed  into  history.  Here,  in  1676, 
Canonchet  refused  to  be  placated  by  Williams,  and  laid 
Providence  in  ashes,  as  he  had  just  before  done  to  Re- 
hoboth  and  to  the  home  of  Stephen  Dexter  at  Lime 
Rock,  in  Smithfield.     Here,  July  4,  1789,  was  held  a 

barbecue  entertain- 
ment in  conmiem- 
oration  of  Ameri- 
can Lidependence. 
It  was  originally  in- 
tended to  include  a 
recognition  of  the 
"adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitu- 
tion by  nine  of  the 
States";  —  but  as 
Rhode  Island  had 
not  yet  entered  into 
the  national  com- 
pact, a  strong  re- 
monstrance led  to 
a  modification  of 
the  arrangements, 
and  the  immense 
assembly  content- 
ed themselves  with 
eating  the  roasted 
oxen,  the  firing  of 
thirteen  cannon,  and  the  drinking  of  thirteen  toasts  with- 
out allusion  to  the  nine  States.  Here,  too,  in  1830,  at 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill,  a  riot  was  quelled 
by  the  military,  that  eventuated  in  the  destruction  or  in- 
jury of  seventeen  houses,  and  the  death  of  five  persons. 
Neutaconkanut  Hill,  in  Johnston  (Williams  spells  the 
name  Neotaconconitt  and  Notocunkanit) ,  presents  attrac- 
tions alike  strong  to  the  lover  of  varied  scenery,  the 
student  of  science,  and  the  antiquary.  Standing  upon 
an  immense  granite  bowlder  which  rests  on  its  crest,  apd 
which  may  have  been  deposited  there  in  the  far-back 
period  of  ice-drifts,  the  eye  of  the  beholder  is  arrested, 
and  his  blood  quickened  by  the  map  of  rural  quiet  and 
business  activities  spread  out  before  him.  As  he  turns 
in  every  direction,  he  sees  a  picture  of  nature .  studded 
with  gems  of  enterprise  and  adornments  of  social  life. 
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The  farm  and  the  farm-house,  the  forest  and  the  lawn,  the 
valley  and  the  plain,  the  factory  villages  with  their  hum 
of  enterprise,  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  in  the  near 
distance,  with  its  churches,  its  hospitals,  schools,  its 
university,  and  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  outspreading 
Narraganset  Bay,  bearing  upon  their  bosom  a  generous 
commerce,  form  an  inspiring  combination  not  often  else- 
where found.  The  geologist  will  study  with  interest  the 
structure  of  this  hill.  The  large  hornblende  bowlder  on 
the  south  side  of  the  hill,  which  rests  on  mica-slate,  will 
awaken  speculation  as  to  where  it  came  from.  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  who  made  a  geological  survey  of  the 
State  in  1839,  says:  "This  rock  must  have  originated 
elsewhere ;  and  it  now  rests  in  an  accidental  position,  as 
will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  examines  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  placed.  Since  hornblende  rocks  do  occur  at 
the  northward  and  not  to  the  southward  of  the  place 
where  this  block  is  now  found,  we  feel  confident  that  this 
immense  rock  has  been  removed  southwardly  from  its 
present  ledge  and  deposited  on  the  rocky  strata  where  we 
now  find  it."  *  Should,  however,  the  historian  or  anti- 
quary visiting  this  attractive  spot  not  be  inclined  to 
scientific  investigation,  he  will  at  least  note  the  fact,  that 
Capt.  Arthur  Fenner  and  his  brother  Capt.  Thomas 
Fenner,  both  prominent  and  influential  men  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Colon}',  had  each  an  interest  in  "  The  great 
hill  of  Neotoconkanitt,"  and  that  Capt.  Arthur  bequeathed 
his  interest  in  the  hill-farm  to  his  son  Edward  and  to  his 
granddaughter  Mary,  daughter  of  his  son  John,  then  de- 
ceased, while  Capt.  Thomas  bequeathed  his  interest  in 
the  same  to  his  sons  Richard  and  Joseph.  Having  made 
this  record,  he  will  not  fail  to  visit  the  soapstone  quarry 
in  the  \4cinity  brought  to  light  in  1878,  where  centuries 
ago  the  aborigines  opened  a  workshop  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  domestic  utensils ;  and  he  will  be  equally 
sure  to  hunt  out  the  secret  retreat,  not  far  off,  to  which 
Canonchet  occasionally  retired  for  concealment,  not  for- 
getting to  lo6k  at  what  remains  of  the  famous  "Johnston 
Elm,"  or  to  taste  the  waters  of  the  mineral  spring  100 
yards  west  of  the  soapstone  quarry. 

Woonsocket  Hill,  in  North  Providence,  rises  340  feet 
above  its  immediate  base,  and  is  estimated  to  be  570 
feet  above  the  high- water  mark  in  Providence.  Beacon 
Pole  Hill,  in  Cumberland,  is  556  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  affords  an  extensive  prospect.  During  the  Revo- 
lution a  beacon-light  was  placed  on  the  summit  of  this 
hill,  to  alarm  and  call  forth,  when  necessary,  the  minute- 
men  of  the  surrounding  country.  Other  hills  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  have,  from  their  structure,  attractions 
for  the  student  of  science. 

Agriculture,  —  P^ovideoee     County   contains   180,255 


acres  of  land,  divided  into  2,542  farms,  producing  all 
the  varieties  of  cereals  and  vegetables  cultivated  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  The  soil  varies  in  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness —  in  some  parts  of  the  county  it  being  rocky 
and  strong,  though  hard  to  cultivate,  and  in  other  parts 
light,  requiring  generous  manuring  to  insure  satisfactory 
crops.  Much  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence 
is  adapted  to  market  gardens,  and  is  thus  cultivated. 
The  population  of  the  county,  by  the  census  of  1875, 
was  184,924 ;  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  4,899 ;  value 
of  farm  products,  $2,094,845  ;  value  of  orchard  products, 
$203,670  ;  value  of  farms  and  buildings,  $12,466,073. 

Until  about  1790  the  industries  of  the  county  were 
divided  principally  between  agriculture  and  commerce, 
the  latter  extending  its  operations  to  every  accessible 
port  in  foreign  countries.  Prior  to  1820  farming  had 
been  conducted  without  much  reference  to  science.  Few 
farmers  read  books  treating  of  agriculture,  or  had  faith 
in  "  book  farming,"  and  the  majority  were  contented  to 
pursue  the  beaten  rounds,  and  continue  the  methods  of 
their  ancestors.  Here  and  there,  however,  were  to  be 
found  in  ever}'  neighboriiood  intelligent  cultivators  of  the 
soil  who  believed  that  agriculture,  like  the  mechanic  arts, 
was  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  adopted  processes 
that  gave  better  results  to  their  labors.  The  year  1820 
opened  a  new  era  to  this  vital  interest  of  the  State  in  the 
formation  of  "The  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Domestic  Industry."  Its  first  anniver- 
sary was  held  on  the  18th  of  October,  1821,  on  which 
occasion  an  address  was  delivered  by  John  Howland  of 
Providence.  Since  then,  and  largely  through  the  influence 
of  its  annual  exhibitions  and  the  printing  and  circulation 
of  its  proceedings,  this  society  has  been  instrumental  in 
raising  agriculture  in  the  county  to  a  higher  platform,  so 
that  in  this  department  of  industry  it  occupies  a  front 
rank.  The  farming  interest  has  suffered  in  the  past  by 
the  withdrawal  of  young  men  from  husbandry  to  engage 
in  mercantile  or  manufacturing  pursuits  as  readier  ways 
to  wealth ;  but  with  the  knowledge  which  chemical  science 
imparts,  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  implements,  and 
the  more  economical  methods  of  management,  which  ex- 
perience has  tested,  farm-life,  divested  as  it  is  of  the  risks 
and  temptations  that  attach  to  other  leading  employments, 
will  insure  a  competence  which  other  occupations  yield 
only  to  the  few,  and  suggests  to  young  men  the  wisdom 
of  perpetuating  the  charms  and  certainties  of  the  home- 
stead. 

Manufactures,  —  From  the  settlement  of  Providence 
until  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  every  house  had 
its  hand  and  foot  wheels  for  spinning  wool,  cotton  and 
flax,  and  in  every  neighborhood  were  looms  for  the  man- 
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Qfacture  of  domestic  cloths.  The  carding  was  done  by 
hand.  These  constituted  a  part  of  the  household  arrange- 
ments, and  were  used  in  many  instances  to  fill  up  hours 
not  otherwise  profitably  employed.  Eveiy  young  woman 
knew  how  to  spin,  how  to  knit,  and  usually  how  to  weave. 
This  knowledge  was  brought  into  requisition,  not  only  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  family,  but  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  to  supply  the  army  with  clothing.  Some 
firms  supplied  family  spinners  with  the  raw  material  to 
be  spun,  and  employed  weavers  of  their  own  to  work  up 
the  yam  into  cloth.  What  were  the  products  of  labor  in 
the  county,  or  their  values  prior  to  1790,  is  unknown; 
but  a  report  made  in  that  year  by  the  Providence 
Mechanics'  Association,  shows  that  in  23  departments 
of  industry  in  the  town,  a  very  respectable  amount  of 
business  was  done  by  individuals  and  small  firms. 

In  1776  Jeremiah  Wilkinson  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture of  cut  nails  in  Cumberland,  and  afterwards  of  lathe 
and  shingle  nails.  During  the*  Revolutionary  war  he 
made  pins  and  darning-needles  from  wire  drawn  by  him- 
self. In  1788  a  slitting-mill  for  the  manufacture  of  nail- 
rods  was  erected  near  Providence,  and  in  1790  Oziel 
Wilkinson  built  a  steel  manufactory  at  Pawtucket  Falls. 

In  1790,  the  establishment  of  a  cotton-mill  at  Paw- 
tucket, by  Samuel  Slater,  to  be  run  by  water-power, 
gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  growing  interest  in  manfac- 
tures  that  led  on  to  place  Rhode  Island  in  a  foremost 
rank  as  a  manufacturing  State,  an  interest  that  had  in 
1875  worked  up  its  productive  industry  in  every  depart- 
ment of  manufactures  to  the  value  of  $126,659,875. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  processes  by 
which  this  immense  result  was  secured.  It  is  sufilcient 
to  say,  that  as  this  first  great  step  in  manufactures  was 
taken  in  Providence  County,  its  march  has  been  steadily 
onward.  By  the  census  of  1875  it  appears  that  the 
whole  number  of  manufactories  of  every  description  in 
the  county  was  1,470.  Of  these  76  were  cotton-mills, 
40  woollen-mills,  and  71  iron  establishments.  The  pro- 
ductive value  of  every  description  of  manufactures 
amounted  to  $100,649,477,  and  the  total  value  for  the 
year  of  all  products  in  the  county,  including  farms, 
forests  and  fisheries,  reached  the  sum  of  $103,314,989. 
Since  1875  the  number  of  factories  has  been  increased. 
The  facts  here  stated,  show  Providence  County  to  be  prac- 
tically a  workshop  of  vast  proportions,  and,  with  an  al- 
most inexhaustible  capacity  for  development,  the  history 
of  the  past  may  be  accepted  as  foreshadowing  an  in- 
creasingly prosperous  future. 

Chology.  —  Providence  County  is  more  remarkable  for 
its  geological  phenomena  than  any  other  part  of  the 
State,  and  a  careful  study  of  them  will  richly  reward  the 


student.  While,  according  to  Dr.  Jackson,  from  whose 
report  many  of  the  facts  hereafter  stated  are  drawn, 
the  western  portions  of  Rhode  Island  are  very  uniform 
in  their  geological  character,  the  primary  stratified  and 
unstratified  rocks  generally  prevailing  with  great  uni- 
formity, the  northern  portion  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  the  county,  presents  different  phenomena,  Cumberland, 
for  example,  being  a  very  complicated  geological  district. 
Providence  is  based  upon  conglomerate  rocks,  alter- 
nating with  carboniferous  day-slate,  or  shale.  Coal  has 
been  found  there,  the  best  specimens  of  which  in  analysis 
yielded  carbon,  72  ;  ashes,  28.  Bowlders  of  porphyritic 
iron-ore  are  found  scattered  around  Providence  that.are 
traced  to  their  native  bed  in  Cumberland.  Limestone 
abounds  in  Smithfield,  and  at  Lime  Rock  large  quantities 
of  superior  lime  are  annually  made.  Hornblende,  soap- 
stone  or  talcose  rock,  are  here  also  found.  At  Pawtucket 
the  conglomerate  or  grauwacke  alternating  with  clay- 
slate,  abounds.  At  Valley  Falls  grauwacke  rocks  are 
seen.  At  Woonsocket  Hill,  in  North  Smithfield,  granular 
quartz,  mica  and  talc  are  found.  Cumberland  makes  a 
laige  show  of  iron-ore,  sienitic  granite,  serpentine,  and 
other  rocks  of  an  unstratified  nature,  together  with  coal. 
The  coal  has  not  been  utilized,  nor  to  any  considerable 
extent  has  the  iron.  Here  gold  has  been  eagerly  sought, 
but  the  reward  of  the  miner  has  only  been  copper  pjTites. 
Diamond  Hill,  in  this  town,  is  made  attractive  to  col- 
lectors of  cabinets,  by  the  beautiful  specimens  found 
there  of  agate,  chalcedony,  and  quartz  crystals.  Beacon 
Pole  Hill,  in  the  same  town,  is  composed  of  sienitic 
granite,  a  valuable  material  for  building  purposes.  In 
Woonsocket  the  geological  catalogue  registers  granular 
quartz  or  fire-stone,  micaceous  slate,  from  which  whet- 
stones are  manufactured,  and  talcose  slate.  Foster 
presents  to  the  scientific  explorer  gneiss  and  bog-iron. 
South  Scituate  furnishes  porphj-ritic  granite-gneiss  and 
fiesh-red  colored  felspar;  Cranston  pays  research  with 
hornblende,  giauwacke  resting  on  mica-slate  and  gneiss, 
and  Johnston  with  hornblende,  mica-slate,  grauwacke 
slate  and  clay-slate.  But  it  is  not  the  purpose  here  to 
enlarge  upon  the  geological  formations  of  the  county,  or 
to  explain  at  what  time,  and  in  what  manner,  the  forces 
of  nature  wrought  out  the  contour  of  the  towns  within 
its  limits.  The  aim  has  simply  been  to  state  such  facts, 
and  to  encourage  visits  to  such  localities,  as  may  stimu- 
late a  more  general  study  of  the  wonders  of  creation. 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Ahnighty !  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair ;  Thyself  how  wondrous  then  I 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens, 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  j  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine." 
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Forests,  —  The  forests  of  the  county  comprise  nearly 
or  quite  all  the  trees  native  in  the  woodlands  of  New 
England.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  oak, 
hickory,  hard  and  soft  maple,  chestnut,  ash,  poplar, 
white  and  black  birch,  hemlock  and  pine.  These,  inter- 
mingled with  varieties  of  a  smaller  growth,  present  to 
the  ej'e  in  the  autumn,  as  the  foliage  ripens,  a  picture 
of  surpassing  beauty. 

In  arboriculture,  pursued  extensively  in  this  county, 
the  elm  for  lawns,  for  pasture,  and  for  roadside  shades 
takes  the  lead;  and  deservedly  so.  It  combines  the 
majestic  with  the  graceful  and  picturesque  as  does  no 
other  forest  tree.  It  is  a  special  favorite  with  landscape 
artists,  and  either  in  its  dome,  vase,  parasol  or  plume 
form,  usually  finds  a  place  in  the  foreground  of  the 
rural  scenes  they  transfer  to  canvas.  Fine  specimens 
of  this  tree  are  to  be  seen  in  every  town  in  the  county. 
The  fame  of  the  "Johnston  Elm,"  already  referred  to, 
has  become  historic.  An  elm  near  Prospect  Terrace  in 
Providence,  and  another  on  the  "  Perry  Place,"  near 
Swan  Point  Cemeterj',  are  among  the  most  noted  for 
size  and  top-spread.  Many  handsome  trees  of  the  same 
kind  are  to  be  seen  on  land  formerly  known  as  the 
*'  Moses  Brown  Farm,"  in  the  same  city.  For  lawns 
and  parks  the  horse-chestnut,  maples,  honey-locust,  lin- 
den, fir,  spruce,  larch,  tulip-tree,  mountain-ash,  and 
weeping-willow  are  principally  selected,  with  here  and 
there  a  catalpa,  a  magnolia,  and  an  ailanthus.  Formerly 
the  button  wood,  with  its  large  palmate  leaves  and  "  but- 
ton-balls," was  much  cultivated  for  road-side  and  door- 
yard  shades,  but  within  the  last  forty  years  disease  has 
been  constantly  thinning  it  out,  and  only  a  few  sickly 
specimens  are  now  to  be  seen. 

Of  flowering  and  ^uit-bearing  shrubs  the  forests  and 
fields  of  Providence  County  exhibit  the  variety  usually 
found  elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  botanical  and  floral 
treasures  of  the  county  are  also  numerous  and  choice. 
These  the  Franklin  Society  of  Providence  has  done 
much  to  develop  as  well  as  those  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom. 

The  Oale  of  1S15.— The  great  gale  of  1815,  like  the 
dark  day  of  1 780,  is  an  ever-to-be-remembered  event  in 
the  history  of  the  county.  It  commenced  on  the  22d 
day  of  September,  and  continued  through  the  23d.  A 
south-east  wind  swept  with  terrific  force  over  the  entire 
State.  In  Providence  County  trees  were  uprooted, 
chimneys  blown  down,  buildings  unroofed,  and  devasta- 

•  In  a  letter  to  Oov,  Wintbrop  of  Connecticut,  dated  Providence, 
July  12, 1654,  Williams  Bays  that  while  in  England,  prosecuting  a  mis- 
sion in  behalf  of  the  Bbode  JslAud  Colony,  he  gave  instruction  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Freacb  nod  X>atch.    He  also  "  taught  two  young 


tion  in  other  forms  everywhere  made  visible.  In  Provi- 
dence the  storm  raged  with  unprecedented  violence,  driv- 
ing the  salt  spray  40  miles  into  the  country.  The  tide 
rose  seven  feet  five  inches  higher  than  ever  before  known, 
and  submerged  a  large  part  of  the  business  portion  of 
the  town  to  the  depth  of  many  feet.  Bridges  and  build- 
ings along  the  waterside  were  washed  away,  vessels  were 
driven  from  their  moorings,  the  harbor  and  cove  were 
filled  with  floating  buildings,  lumber  and  merchandise. 
Between  30  and  40  vessels  were  forced  into  the  cove, 
while  debns  from  unroofed  or  falling  buildings  filled  the 
air.  On  Westminster  Street  the  water  rose  to  the  cham- 
ber windows.  By  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  waves, 
the  ship  "Ganges"  ran  her  bowsprit  into  the  second 
story  of  the  Washington  Building.  Another  vessel,  of 
about  60  tons  burthen,  floated  across  Weybosset  Street, 
and  lodged  in  Pleasant  Street,  where  she  was  left  high 
and  dry  when  the  tide  receded.  The  Second  Baptist 
meeting-house  was  destroyed  from  its  foundation.  Sev- 
eral persons  were  injured,  and  two  men,  David  Butler 
and  Reuben  Winslow,  lost  their  lives.  The  damage 
done  in  various  parts  of  the  county  is  unknown.  In 
Providence  it  was  estimated  at  nearly  $1,000,000.  In 
September,  1869,  a  similar  gale  occurred,  of  shorter 
duration,  doing  much  damage.  Fortunately  for  Provi- 
dence the  severity  of  the  blow  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
low  tide,  which  saved  the  city  from  a  repetition  of  the 
great  inundation  of  1815.  As  it  was,  many  cellars  of 
warehouses  were  filled  with  water,  doing  extensive  dam- 
age to  merchandise  stored  therein. 

Education. — In  1663,  at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors, 
held  in  May  of  that  j'ear,  100  acres  of  upland,  and  six 
of  meadow,  "or  low  land  to  the  quantity  of  eight  acres 
in  lieu  of  meadow,"  were  set  apart  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  school  in  Providence.  In  the  mean  time,  children 
received  instruction  from  their  parents,  Roger  Williams  ' 
setting  the  example,*  or  in  neighborhoods  where  a  suflft- 
cient  number  of  children  could  be  gathered,  were  taught 
in  dame  schools. 

As  population  increased,  and  towns  were  incorporated, 
provision  was  made  for  the  education  of  the  young,  as 
best  could  be.  A  better  class  of  schools  was  known  as 
"  proprietors*  schools,"  which  was  established  by  associ- 
ates, who  employed  the  teachers,  and  persons  not  mem- 
bers being  permitted  to  avail  of  them  for  their  children 
by  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  fee;  No  successful 
step,  however,  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  establishing 

gentlemen,  a  Parliament  man's  sons,  as  we  teach  our  children  English, 
by  words,  phrases,  and  constant  talk,"  &c.  He  adds,  "  I  have  begun 
with  mine  own  three  boys,  who  labor  besides ;  others  are  coming  to 
me." 
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schools  free  to  all  the  children  in  the  State,  until  1788, 
and  that  originated  in  Providence  County.  In  that  year, 
John  Howland,*  a  citizen  of  Providence,  and  represent- 
ing the  Mechanics'  Association  in  that  town,  drew  up  a 
petition  which  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly, 


Burrill,  Jr.,  attorney-general  of  Rhode  Island,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Howland ;  but  while  it  had  warm  supporters  in 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  from  many  of  the 
towns  in  the  county  it  met  with  an  opposition  that  de- 
layed final  action  until  the  winter  session  of  1800,  when 


MES8ER  STREET  PRIMARY   SCHOOL,    PROVIDENCE. 


requesting  that  honorable  body  "  to  make  legal  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  suflftcient  to  edu- 
cate all  the  children  in  the  several  towns  throughout  the 
State." 

A  bill  embodying  this  request  was  drawn  up  by  James 

*  John  Howland  was  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  ftom  John 
Howland  of  the  Mayflower  Company,  that  settled  at  Plymoath  in  1620. 
He  was  bom  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Oct.  31,  1757,  came  to  Providence 
April  8, 1770,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  at  hair-dressing  with  Bei\ja- 
min  Gladding.  He  served  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  was 
with  Washington  at  Trenton  and  Princeton.  He  was  a  man  of  supe- 
rior natural  abilities,  and  exerted  an  extensive  inflaence  in  town  affiUrs. 


it  became  a  law,  and  a  boon  thus  secured  that  is  now 
enjoyed  by  more  than  28,000  children  in  the  county,  and 
by  40,000  children  in  the  State. 

The  effect  of  this  law  upon  the  schools  of  the  county, 
though  the  General  Assembly  unwisely  abolished  it  .at  the 

He  was  successively  secretary  and  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Associ- 
ation. He  was  town  auditor  15  ycars,town  treasurer  14  years,  treas- 
urer of  the  Provident  Savings  Institution  21  years,  president  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Peace  Society,  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society  21  years,  member  of  the  School  Committee  20  years.  In  1835 
he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  fh>m  Brown  University.  He 
dSed  Not.  5,  ISOi,  aged  97  years. 
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end  of  three  years,  was  highl}'  beneficial.  In  that  short 
period  it  impressed  the  public  mind  with  the  valae  of 
system  in  education,  and  convinced  many  that  for  chil- 
dren to  derive  the  most  advantage  from  school  instruction 
there  must  be  a  uniform  plan  persistently  pursued.    In 

1827,  public  opinion  had  so  far  advanced  as  to  demand 
that  the  State  should  once  more  assume  the  responsibility 
of  providing  by  law  for  the  education  of  all  the  children 
in  the  State.  In  the  winter  of  that  3'ear,  the  subject  was 
introduced  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  by 
petitions  from  Johnston,  Smithfield, 
Cumberland  and  other  towns.  In  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  the  petitioners, 
Mr.  Jos.  L.  Tillinghast  took  a  promi- 
nent part.     In  the  winter  session  of 

1828,  a  school  bill  was  passed  in  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  57  to  2,  and  in 
the  Senate,  unanimously.  The  law 
had  some  defects,  but  was  helpM  in 
strengthening  public  sympathy  for 
public  free  schools.  In  1843  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard  was  appointed  State 
agent  to  visit  and  examine  the  public 
schools  in  the  State,  and  in  even*  way 
in  his  power  to  aid  in  giving  them 
greater  efficiency.  In  the  following 
year  his  agency  assumed  the  official 
character  of  State  commissioner,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  labored  with  un- 
tiring industry  and  great  success  imtil 
1849,  when  he  resigned.  During  the 
years  of  his  administration,  many  new 
school-houses  on  improved  plans  were 
built.  In  Providence  County  every 
town  felt  the  enlightening  influence  of 
his  presence  and  counsels.  His  suc- 
cessors, Messrs.  Potter,  Allyn,  Bick- 
nell,  Kingsbury,  Chapin,  and  the  present  incumbent, 
Stockwell,  have  further  advanced  the  cause,  and  the 
schools  in  the  county  are  in  a  better  condition  than  at 
any  former  period.  In  those  of  Providence,  the  grading, 
classification,  and  methods  of  instruction,  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  schools  in  the  country.  Statistics  show 
that  there  are  in  the  county,  431  districts,  407  graded 
and  ungraded  schools,  667  teachers,  and  an  enrollment 
of  more  than  28,000  pupils.  Every  town  has  a  super- 
intendent. With  the  importance  now  attached  to  public 
free  school  education,  the  energetic  labors  of  State  com- 
missioner and  local  superintendents,  together  with  the 
better  instruction  and  the  higher  qualifications  demanded 
in  teachers,  it  ib  not  tooiuaab.  to  believe  that  education 


vmBT  BAPTIST  0HT7B0H,  TBOVrDBNOB. 
(Bant  in  1775.) 


in  Providence  County,  as  throughout  the  State,  will  in 
the  future  keep  pace  with  the  constantly  developing 
needs  of  the  age. 

Social  Life,  —  In  social  life  the  habits  of  the  people 
were  simple.  They  were  unsophisticated,  frugal,  indus- 
trious, independent  in  opinions,  and  free  to  utter  them. 
They  did  not  cultivate  the  art  of  using  language  to  con- 
ceal thought,  and  when  they  uttered  themselves,  their 
words  required  no  explanation.  The  spacious  fireplace, 
the  glowing  wood  fire,  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
nuts  and  apples  provided  for  evening 
cheer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  repetition 
of  "thrice-told  tales,"  and  of  riddles 
more  puzzling  than  the  one  put  forth 
at  the  feast  in  Timnuth,  gave  to  the 
home  a  nightly  charm  felt  alike  by 
parents,  children,  and  the  hired  man 
shelling  com  in  the  secluded  comer. 
The  appointments  of  the  home  were 
made  with  an  eye  to  utilit}',  and  sel- 
dom in  excess  of  needs.  The  furni- 
ture was  substantial.  The  high  post 
bedstead,  with  canopy,  was  for  the 
guest  chamber.  Bright  pewter  plates 
and  platters  adorned  the  dresser,  while 
the  brass  kettle,  large  iron  pot,  dish 
kettle,  Dutch  oven,  gridiron,  spider 
and  skillet  comprised  the  necessar}' 
paraphernalia  of  the  housekeeper. 
The  juvenile  members  of  the  house- 
hold preferred  bare  feet  in  the  sum- 
mer to  shoes  and  stockings.  Young 
men  had  a  suit  of  clothes  for  dress 
occasions,  made  of  cloth  bought  at 
the  store,  which  was  expected  to  last 
several  years.  The  every -day  suit 
was  spun  by  a  skilled  and  careful 
hand,  and  woven  on  the  family  loom.  The  tyranny  of 
fashion  had  not  fast-bound  common-sense  and  mod- 
esty. Democratic  equality  dominated.  Men  were  hon- 
ored more  for  intelligence  and  integrity  than  for  wealth 
without  these  qualities.  Women  made  their  afternoon 
calls  and  tea^rinks  clad  in  a  homespun  "  short  gown 
and  petticoat,"  and  a  neat  white  apron,  while  a  cape- 
bonnet  of  "sugar-scoop"  form  sufiSced  for  protection 
from  the  sun.  A  single  silk  or  satin  dress  was  ex- 
pected to  last  a  lifetime,  and  then  become  the  inherit- 
ance of  a  favorite  daughter.  The  father's  Sunday  gar- 
ments and  his  castor  hat  were  often  bequeathed  to  the 
son  they  would  best  fit,  and  by  him  sometimes  trans- 
mitted by  will  to  one  of  his  male  posterity.     Early  hours 
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to  repose  were  observed,  and  early  rising  practised. 
Hospitality  was  a  habit  not  less  than  a  principle.  Amuse- 
ments were  primitive.  Huskings,  quiltings,  ''apple- 
parings'*  and  "spinning-bees"  sometimes  at  the  min- 
ister's house  for  his  benefit,  brought  neighborhoods  with 
hearty  good-will  into  close  fraternity.  Holida3's  were 
few.  Spring  trainings,  autumnal  musters,  the  4th  of 
July  and  Thanksgiving  were  days  given  up  to  pleasure. 
The  graces  were  not  wholly  neglected,  and  a  dancing- 
master  to  teach  the  art  of  tripping  it  "on  the  light 
fantastic  toe  "  found  patrons  in  every  village.  Singing- 
schools  were,  however,  more  common  than  those  devoted 
to  the  disciples  of  Terpsichore,  and  in  rural  districts 
pleasantly  diversified  the  monotony  of  the  winter.  Cara- 
vans of  wild  animals  and  circus  exhibitions  were  seldom 
seen.  Many  lived  and  died  without  ever  having  seen 
wild  animals  native  to  trop- 
ical climates.  The  table  was 
supplied  with  plain,  substan- 
tial food.  The  meats  were 
mostly  salted  pork  and  beef. 
These  were  put  down  in  bar- 
rels and  deposited  in  the  cel- 
lar for  the  year's  consump- 
tion. The  poultry -3'ard,  or 
the  Nimrod  of  the  famil}^ 
with  his  forest  trophies,  or 
fresh  meat  at  "  killing  time," 
occasionally  made  a  change 
of  diet.  Sometimes,  when  a 
calf  or  a  sheep  was  killed, 
portions  that  could  not  be  consumed  while  untainted  were 
loaned  to  neighbors  to  be  repaid  in  kind.  Fish  from  the 
rivers  and  ponds,  and,  by  those  living  near  the  ocean 
waters,  clams  were  obtained  for  the  cuisine.  When  a 
"  beef  creature  "  was  slaughtered  in  the  winter,  the  fresh- 
meat  season  was  protracted  by  burying  what  was  reserved 
for  family  use  in  the  snow.  Hasty  pudding  and  milk,  en- 
riched with  baked  pumpkin,  was  freely  eaten.  Rye-and- 
Indian  bread,  or  Indian  Johnny  cakes,  baked  on  a  board 
in  front  of  the  fire,  made  a  part  of  the  daily  food. 
*'  White  bread"  was  kept  for  special  occasions.  Short- 
cake toast,  crackers,  pies,  cake,  and  preserves  graced 
the  table  for  company.  Sage,  or  some  other  aromatic 
herb,  was  often  a  substitute  for  tea  from  China.  Before 
and  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  patriotic  women 
of  the  county  abjured  its  use  altogether.  Roasted  rye 
and  peas  were  more  common  for  a  beverage  than  coffee 
from  Mocha,  Java,  or  the  West  Indies. 

In  rural  districts,  little  use  was  made  of  the  "  fore- 
room,"  or  parlor,  except  on  the  occasion  of  parties,  or 


OLD  TOWN  HOUSE,  PROVIDENCE.    (Ercctcd  In  1723.) 


family  gatherings,  on  Thanksgiving  days.  The  tall  clock 
in  the  comer  marked  and  struck  the  hours  the  year 
round.  For  households  destitute  of  such  a  treasure, 
marks  drawn  upon  the  window-frame  having  a  southern 
aspect,  or  a  dial  on  a  post  in  the  yard,  answered  in 
cloudless  days,  to  tell  the  hours  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
The  kitchen  was  also  the  family  dining  and  sitting  room. 
Sunday  evenings  were  allotted  for  "courting,"  and  if 
the  parties  most  interested,  who  thus  met  once  a  week, 
did  not  part  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  no  un- 
pleasant criticism  was  evoked  from  the  "  old  folks." 
The  bass  and  snare  drum  and  fife  for  martial  music,  the 
violin  for  dancing  parties,  and  the  bass-viol  and  bassoon 
for  church  psalmody,  were  the  musical  instruments  chiefly 
in  vogue.  In  many  churches  no  instruments  were  used. 
At  a  later  period  the  flute  and  clarionet  were  added  to 

the  church  orchestra.  To  the 
military,  brass  bands,  now  in- 
dispensable, were  unknown. 
Such,  in  brief,  was  domes- 
tic life  in  Providence  County 
a  century  or  more  ago.  In 
the  progress  of  time,  with  the 
increase  of  population,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  ele- 
ments into  society,  new  wants 
have  been  created,  and  social 
customs  have  largely  changed. 
This  appears  in  dress,  in  equi- 
page, and  in  social  caste.  In- 
dustry and  enterprise  have 
brought  wealth,  and  wealth  has  had  its  never-failing  at- , 
tendants,  luxury,  and  ambition  to  outshine.  I 

Indians. — The  Narraganset  tribe  of  Indians  was  one  ! 
of  the  most  powerful  in  New  England,  and,  when  Roger  | 
Williams  selected  the  banks  of  the  Moshassuck  for  his ' 
future  home,  could  bring  5,000  warriors  into  the  fleld. 
The  territory  occupied  extended  from  Point  Judith  to 
the  line  that  separated  Massachusetts  from  Providence 
Plantations.  At  an  earlier  period  the  dominion  of  the 
tribe  extended  from  the  Pawcatuck  River  to  the  Merri- 
mack. The  peaceful  spirit  of  their  great  sachem,  Canon- 
icus,  influenced  the  temper  and  life  Of  his  people,  and, 
through  their  intercourse  with  traders  who  visited  their 
coast,  their  intelligence  was  enlai^ed,  and  they  became 
more  inclined  to  commercial  pursuits  than  to  warlike 
achievements.  Yet  they  were  not  slow  to  defend  their 
rights,  or  to  avenge  a  wrong.  They  "were  skilled  in 
the  manufacture  of  bracelets,  stone  pipes,  and  earthen 
vessels,  and  were  the  principal  coiners  of  wampum 
pcage,   the   established  currency   of  the   country,  and 
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which  continued  to  be  so  long  after  the  European  settle- 
ment." *  This  currency  was  of  two  kinds,  white  and 
black  ;  the  former  passing  six  for  an  English  penny,  and 
the  latter  three  for  a  penny. 

The  burning  of  Providence,  April  10,  1676  (N.  S.), 


Winslow  marching  through  it  with  his  Pl3'mouth  and  Bay 
army  to  attack  the  Swamp  Fort  in  1675,  and  had  he  not 
been  joined  by  a  number  of  indiscreet  Rhode  Island  vol- 
unteers, whom  the  Indians  may  have  mistakenly  sup- 
posed represented  the  popular  feeling  of  the  town,  Provi- 


CITY  HALL,   PROVIDENCK. 


is  generally  regarded  as  an  illustration  of  the  savage 
spirit  of  the  Narragansets.  It  was  indeed  a  severe 
blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  But  the  tribe,  as  a 
whole,  never  cherished  hatred  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
this  deed  was  prompted  by  a  sudden  burst  of  anger 
awakened  by  an  act  for  which  they  were  not  responsible. 
Had  not  the  neutrality  of  the  town  been  violated  b}'  Gen. 
0  Arnold. 


dence  would  probably  have  been  spared.  By  the  defeat 
of  the  Narragansets  in  the  ''Swamp  Fight"  of  1675, 
their  power  was  broken  forever.  In  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries,  no  one  lives  claiming  descent  from  Canoni- 
cus,  Miantonomo,  or  Canonchet,  nor  is  there  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  pure-blood  native  to  be  found  in  the  State. 

Public  Honors. — From  the  settlement  of  the  State  to 
the  present  day,  many  of  the  citizens  of  Providence 
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County  have  been  called  to  fill  positions  of  public  trust 
in  State  and  nation.  Two  were  presidents  under  the 
Patent,  25  have  been  governors,  12  deputy-governors, 
eight  lieutenant-governors,  one  king's  attorney,  five 
State's  attorneys,  two  assistant  attorneys,  five  secretaries 
of  State,  11  State  treasurers,  three  State  auditors,  seven 
State  commissioners  of  public  schools,  49  speakers  of 
the  R.  I.  House  of  Representatives,  20  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  41  assistant  judges,  one  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration, six  senators  in  the  Continental  Congress  16  U  S. 
senators,  and  17  representatives  in  Congress. 

Centennial, —  When  the  Federal  Government  gave  its 
sanction  to  a  plan  for  holding,  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, an  International  Exposition,  on  a  scale  that  should 
worthily  commemorate  the  close  of  the  first  century  of 
the  nation's  life,  the  public  authorities  and  citizens  gen- 
erally of  the  State  gave  it  their  hearty  concurrence. 
None  entered  into  co-operative  measures  with  more  en- 
thusiasm than  the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  Prov- 
idence County.  The  ladies,  too,  by  associate  action, 
rendered  important  aid  to  the  cause.  The  contributions 
of  genius  and  practical  skill  fh)m  this  county  were 
numerous,  creditable,  and  attractive.  Conspicuous  among 
these  were  the  brilliant  display  of  silver- ware  by  the  Gror- 
ham  Manufacturing  Company  of  Providence — the  largest 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world — and  the  gigan- 
tic steam-engine  fh>m  the  Corliss  works  in  the  same  city, 
which  at  the  opening  of  the  Exposition  was  set  in  motion 
by  President  Grant  and  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  turning  at 
once  14  acres  of  machiner}'.  In  all  the  display  of  means 
for  the  promotion  of  material  wealth,  the  educational 
interest — that  which  develops  the  human  mind,  raises 
man  above  the  range  of  mere  animal  life,  and  is  at  once 
the  security  of  the  State  and  the  basis  of  true  prosperity 
— was  not  overlooked.  Under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  coEunissioner  of  public  schools,  samples  of  every- 
day school-work,  neatly  arranged,  were  presented  for  the 
inspection  of  the  thousands  who  thronged  the  Main 
Building,  where  they  were  deposited.  From  the  inspec- 
tion of  these,  and  of  improved  furniture  for  the  school- 
room accompanying  them,  a  comparatively  correct  idea 
could  be  formed  of  what  the  county  and  the  State  were 
doing  for  public  education.  A  volume  embodying  a  his- 
tory of  the  rise  and  progress  of  public  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  was  prepared  by  authority  of 
the  State,  and  placed  in  the  same  department.  As  com- 
pared with  other  States,  the  display  of  the  products  of 
varied  industries  and  of  educational  appliances  was  in 
every  respect  creditable  and  satisfactory.  Without  doubt 
the  Exposition  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  material  enter- 
prise, and  to  the  work  of  popular  education,  in  the  State. 


Conclusion. — In  bringing  this  brief  history  of  Provi- 
dence County  to  a  close,  many  details  of  interest  have 
unavoidably  been  omitted.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  suffi- 
cient to  add,  that,  in  the  successive  wars  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,^ ojf  1812,  and  of  the  late  Rebellion,  the  patriotism 
of  its  citizens  was  undoubted.  In  men  and  treasure,  the 
contributions  made,  first,  for  securing  National  indepen- 
dence ;  second,  for  settling  principles  of  vital  consequence 
to  the  nation ;  and,  third,  for  preserving  the  integrity  of 
the  Federal  Union,  were  honorable  sacrifices  laid  upon 
noble  shrines.  May  enlightened  statesmanship  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  peaceful,  unifying  infiuence  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  mould  the  future  of  our  fair  country,  and  of  all 
human  governments,  as  forever  to  prevent  a  reproduc- 
tion of  war  scenes  and  experiences. 

Towns. 

The  towns  were  incorporated  as  follows : — 

BuRRiLLVTLLE,  Oct.  29, 1806.  Taken  from  Gloucester. 
Named  after  Hon.  James  Burrill,  Jr.,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  Providence.     Population  in  1875,  5,249. 

Cranston,  June  14,  1754.  Taken  fh)m  Providence. 
Named  after  Gov.  Samuel  Cranston.  Portions  of  the 
town  were  reunited  to  Providence  June  10,  1868,  and 
March  28,  1873.     Population,  5,688. 

Cumberland,  Jan.  17,  1746-47.  Received  fh)m 
Massachusetts  at  this  date.  Until  then  it  was  known  as 
Attleboro'  Gore.  Named  from  Cumberland  in  England. 
Population,  5,673. 

East  Providence,  March  1 ,  1862.  Was  part  of  See- 
konk,  Mass.,  and  annexed  to  Rhode  Island  in  1862. 
Population,  4,336. 

Foster,  Aug.  24, 1781.  Taken  from  Scituate.  Named 
fVom  Hon.  Theodore  Foster.     Population,  1,543. 

Gloucester,  Feb.  20,  1730-31.  Taken  from  Provi- 
dence.    Population,  2,098. 

Johnston,  March  6,  1759.  Taken  from  Providence. 
Named  from  Hon.  Augustus  Johnston,  an  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  Colony.     Population,  4,999. 

Lincoln,  March  8,  1871.  Taken  from  Smithfield. 
Named  fh)m  Pres.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Population,  11,565. 

North  Providence,  June  13,  1765.  Taken  from 
Providence.  Portions  reunited  to  Providence  June  29, 
1767,  Mar.  28, 1873,  and  May  1, 1874.  Population,  1,303. 

*  Among  prominent  officers  of  the  Reyolationary  navy  and  army,  who 
were  citizens  of  Providence  Connty,  were  Admiral  Esek  Hopkins,  Com. 
Abraham  Whipple,  Mx\j.  Silas  Talbot,  Capts.  Hoisted  Harker  and  John 
B.  Hopkins,  Cols.  William  Barton  (the  captor  of  Oen.  Prescott),  Daniel 
Hitchcock,  Christopher  Lippett,  Israel  Angell,  Jeremiah  Olney,  Christo- 
pher C.  Olney,  Ephraim  Bowen,  Jr.,  Mi^.  Simeon  Thayer,  Capts.  David 
Dexter,  Coggeshall  Olney  and  Stephen  Olney.  Admiral  Hopkins  and 
Com.  Whipple  were  the  first  naval  officers  on  whom  thebr  respective 
titles  were  conferred. 
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NoBTH  Smtthfield,  March  8,  1871.  Taken  fh)m 
Smithfield.     Population,  2,797, 

Pawtucket,  March  1,  1862.  Name  of  Indian  origin. 
Part  of  the  town  of  Seekonk,  Mass.,  was  incorporated 
as  the  town  of  Pawtucket,  March  1,  1828.  The  whole 
town  of  Pawtucket,  except  a  small  portion  lying  easterly 
of  Seven-Mile  River,  was  annexed  to  Rhode  Island  with 
East  Providence.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  town 
of  North  Providence  was  annexed  to  Pawtucket,  May  1, 
1874.    Population,  18,464. 


Providence.  Original  town  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1832.     Population,  100,675. 

SorruATE,  Feb.  12,  1730-31.  Taken 'from  Provi- 
dence.   Population,  4,101. 

Smithfield,  Feb.  20,  1730-Sl.  Taken  flx)m  Provi- 
dence.   Population,  2,875. 

WooKsocKET,  Jan.  31,  1867.  Name  of  Indian  origin. 
Taken  from  Cumberland.  A  portion  of  Smithfield  was 
annexed  to  Woonsocket,  March  8,  1871.*  Population, 
13,576. 


WASHINGTON     COUNTY. 


BY  ESTHER  B.  AND  REV.  JAMES  H.  CARPENTER. 


The  Niantics,  Pequots  and  Narragansets  each  claimed 
lands  in  southern  Rhode  Island,  and  their  battles  were 
fought  in  the  Misquamicut  region.  The  Narragansets 
prevailed.  Their  great  sachems  were  the  wise  Canoni- 
cus,  the  prudent  Ninigret,  the  warlike  Miantonomo  and 
the  noble  Canonchet.  The  name  of  Narraganset,  de- 
rived from  a  spring  in  the  tribal  domain,  is  now  applied 
only  to  Washington  County.  This  part  of  the  Colony 
was  the  third  to  be  settled.  Hither  came  Richard 
Smith  of  Gloucestershire,  Eng.,  in  1639.  He  was  soon 
followed  by  Roger  Williams,  who  remained  until  1651. 

The  *'Pettaquamscot  Purchase"  dates  from  1657. 
The  names  of  the  seven  purchasers  were  Hull,  Porter, 
Wilbor,  Mumford,  Wilson,  Arnold  and  Brunton.  *' Ath- 
erton's  Purchase,"  opposed  by  Roger  Williams,  as  made 
contrary  to  law,  took  place  in  1659.  Gov.  Winthrop, 
Richard  Smith  and  others  combined  with  Maj.  Atherton 
in  this  attempt  to  hold  Narraganset  lands  under  the  rule 
of  Connecticut.  The  settlers  about  Smith's  block-house 
were  allowed  to  choose  their  rulers,  and  preferred  those 
of  Connecticut. 

Border  quarrels  were  fast  changing  to  border  war, 
when,  in  1664,  Charles  II.  ordered  four  commissioners, 
of  whom  Col.  Richard  Nicholls  was  chief,  to  settle  the 
vexed  questions  of  charter  rights,  pending  between  the 
two  Colonies.  They  made  Narraganset  neutral  ground, 
styling  it  the  "  King's  Province."  It  comprised  the 
southern  half  of  the  present  Kent  County.  Its  affairs  were 
placed  in  the  Jj^nds  of  Shode  Island  magistrates.  This 
year  the  settler^  p^^^  ^^^i^  ^^  tax  of  £20.  The  town- 
0  Jlbode  Isjgffa  iState  ManuaL 


ship  of  Westerly,  named  from  its  site,  was  incorporated 
in  1669.  Wisquamicut  was  the  ol<l  name  of  this  region, 
settled  a  few  years  before,  by  Newport  people.  The 
first  Englishmen  who  saw  this  spot  were  those  who 
marched  with  Capt.  Mason  to  the  fight  at  the  Pequot 
fort  at  Mystic.f  Some  of  the  early  settlers  were  named 
Yaughan,  Fairchild,  Burdick,  Clarke,  Maxon  and  Bab- 
oock.  A  road  from  New  London  was  soon  opened, 
which  became  a  mail-route,  but  no  post-office  was  fixed 
here  until  1775.  Large  estates  were  common  in  this 
township.  One  planter  owned  2,000  acres.  The  first 
bridge  in  the  county  spanned  the  Pawcatuck  in  1712. 
The  first  house  in  Westerly  was  *'  Abbotf  s  Castle,"  the 
dwelling  of  a  pirate.  Kidd's  treasures  are  said  to  have 
been  found  on  this  coast  by  the  Babcocks  and  Hay- 
wards.  Westerly  Village  dates  from  1800.  O'he  first 
"  Sabbatarian  church  "  was  built  in  1680.  The  Presb}^- 
terians  held  meetings  in  1733,  and  founded  the  first 
Sunday  school  in  the  country  in  1752.  A  Friends*  meet- 
ing-house was  built  in  1744.  The  Indian  Baptist  Church 
was  formed  in  1750.  | 

Kingstown  was  incorporated  in   1674.     Among  its  j 
settlers  were  Ihe  Smiths,  Updikes,  Phillipses,  Codding- 
tons,  Stuarts,  Whaleys  and  Coles. 

Wickford  was  named  by  Roger  Williams,  for  the  Eng- 
lish birth-place  of  Elizabeth  Winthrop,  a  guest  of  Rich- 
ard Smith,  and  wife  of  the  younger  governor.  *'  Eliza- 
beth's^Spring  "  is  still  pointed  out.  The  Updike  mansion, 
built  on  the  site  of  Smith's  block-house,  is  the  oldest  in 
the  county. 

t  Near  Westerly  YUlage  there  are  eleven  Indian  burial-places. 
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Within  the  limits  of  this  town  occurred  the  famous 
"  Swamp  Fight,"  so  called,  or  the  bloody  and  decisive 
battle  of  Narraganset  Fort.* 

After  the  death  of  Philip  and  of  Canonchet  the  feeble 
remnant  of  this  tribe  took  Ninigret  for  their  chief.  It 
was  owing  to  his  neutral  course  that  any  of  his  tribe 
still  remains  in  Rhode  Island.  In  1709  they  came  under 
the  rule  of  the  Colony  by  the  terms  of  a  treaty  which  is 
yet  observed.  Two  thousand  acres  of  their  tribal  land 
were  reserved  to  them,  the  rest  being  ceded  to  the  State. 
Their  chief,  "  King  Tom,"  was  educated  in  England. 
I^e  built  a  fine  house  in  Charlestown.  The  last  sachem 
was  Geoige,  son  of  "Queen  Esther,"  who  possessed 
much  of  the  old  spirit  of  her  people.  Two  other  women 
are  numbered  among  Narraganset  sachems. 

In  1686  the  power  of  James  II.  prevailed  over  the 
chartered  rights  of  Rhode  Island.  The  whole  Colony 
was  made  one  county.  Gov.  Joseph  Dudley  held  a 
court  at  Smith's,  and  changed  the  names  of  the  towns. 
Westerly  became  Haversham,  and  Kingstown  was  called 
Rochester,  from  the  birth-place  of  Richard  Smith,  its 
first  settler.  These  titles  did  not  outlast  the  new  rule, 
which  ended  in  1689,  soon  after  the  fall  of  Aiudros. 

The  line  between  Kingstown  and  East  Greenwich  was 
drawn  in  1706.  Three  years  before,  the  Colony  had 
been  divided  into  two  counties,  Providence  and  Rhode 
Island.  Narraganset  belonged  to  the  former  county. 
Kingstown  was  formed  into  two  towns,  North  and 
South,  in  1722.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  passed  over  Tower  Hill  in  1754,  found  its 
grounds  and  gardens  the  finest.in  rural  New  England. 
The  estates  in  South  Kingstown  were  among  the  largest 
in  the  Colony.  Robert  Hazard  owned  12,000  acres,  and 
could  count  up  a  household  of  70,  between  parlor  and 
kitchen.  There  were  more  slaves  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Rhode  Island,  Newport  excepted ;  and  in  1754 
this  was  the  richest  country  town  in  the  Colony.  The 
Quaker  faith  was  the  first  to  enter  this  region.  Here 
Geoi^e  Fox  preached,  and  a  graveyard  marks  the  site  of 
the  meeting-house,  built  in  1730.  A  Presbyterian  church 
was  formed  two  years  later,  Rev.  Joseph  Torrey,  pastor. 
The  Baptists  can  be  traced  to  1725. 

In  1728  the  western  bounds  of  the  Colony  were  fixed, 
and  Kings  County,  now  Washington,  was  incorporated 
the  next  year.     South  Kingstown  became  a  shire  town. 

*  King  Philip's  war  terminated  in  Angost,  1676.  The  great  contest 
referred  to  above,  and  which  really  decided  the  fate  of  the  Indians, 
took  place  the  December  previous,  in  the  "  Narraganset  Country,^*  in  the 
south  part  of  the  State,  the  seat  of  the  great  and  powerful  tribe  of  Nar- 
ragansets.  Here  the  Indians,  Philip  himself  and  Canonchet  being  in 
command,  had  collected  in  great  numbers  and  fortified  themselves  on 
a  rising  ground  in  the  centre  of  a  dense  swamp.    A  considerable  force 


The  court-house  and  jail  stood  at  Tower  Hill,  until  after 
the  Revolution,  when  the* county  seat  was  fixed  at  Kings- 
town. That  part  of  the  King's  Province  which  now 
forms  the  southern  half  of  Kent's  County,  was  taken 
from  the  new  county.  From  1783  the  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  were  held  between  Providence  and  South 
Kingstown.  By  order  of  G-eorge  11.  a  census  was  taken 
in  Rhode  Island  in  1730.  Returns  fh>m  Kings  County 
gave  a  population  of  5,554. 

Charlestown,  named  from  Charles  II.,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1738,  being  taken  fix)m  Westerly.  Here  was 
the  seat  of  the  Niantics,  called  the  Narragansets,  since 
the  mixing  of  the  tribes.  In  1866  they  numbered  133. 
Not  an  Indian  of  pure  blood  now  remains  among  them. 
They  are  ruled  by  a  governor  and  council  of  four,  and 
their  rights  are  guarded  by  the  State.  Their  ancient 
graveyards  are  at  Cross's  Mills  and  Fort  Neck.  The 
great  Staunton  and  Champlain  farms  lie  in  this  town. 
The  former  is  four  miles  long  by  two  broad.  The  first 
church  in  Charlestown  was  **  The  Church  of  England," 
organized  in  1746.  The  Indian  Baptists  held  meetings 
in  1750,  and  a  church  was  soon  after  built.  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Niles  was  a  noted  native  pastor.  The  *' August 
meetings  "  of  the  tribe  for  worship  are  yearly  observed. 

The  first  missionary  in  Narraganset  was  Roger  Wil- 
liams, and  his  faith  has  always  prevailed  here.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Niles  (not  the  Indian  pastor,  but  a  native 
of  Block  Island)  preached  the  Presbyterian  doctrines  in 
Kingstown  from  1702  to  1710.  He  was  the  first  Rhode 
Islander  to  graduate  from  Harvard  College.  To  Peter 
Davis,  an  English  Quaker  and  missionary  at  Westerlj-, 
is  ascribed  the  saying,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
During  the  ''great  awakening  "of  1740,  which  parted 
church  and  state,  Whitefield  preached  in  Westerly,  Hop- 
kinton,  Exeter  and  North  Kingstown.  Jemima  Wilkin- 
son sometimes  preached  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Joshua 
Babcock.  Her  greatest  success  in  New  England  was  at 
South  Kingstown,  where  Judge  William  Potter  became 
her  convert.  He  built  her  a  house  in  which  she  lived  six 
3^ears,  and  when  she  moved  to  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  he  joined 
her  train.  His  adhesion  to  the  new  faith  cost  him  the 
greater  part  of  his  estate.  Among  the  Friends  in  the 
county  Gumeyites  prevailed.  Joseph  John  Gumey  has 
preached  in  South  Kingstown  and  in  other  parts  of  this 
region.     Lorenzo  Dow  has  been  heard  in  the  "  Old  Red 

was  sent  against  thtm  from  Massachusetts,  Plymouth  and  Connecti- 
cut.»  After  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  struggle,  in  which  80  of  the 
English  and  not  less  than  500  of  the  Indians  were  slain,  the  latter 
were  utterly  defeated,  many,  including  women  and  children,  perishing 
in  the  flames. 

>  Rhode  Island  was  opposed  to  this  exterminating  war,  and  was  not  even 
consulted  in  regard  to  it  by  the  other  colonists. 
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School-house"  in  Westerly,  and  the  Adventists  and 
Millerites  have  held  their  meetings  in  certain  quarters  of 
Narraganset. 

Exeter,  doubtless  named  from  Exeter,  Eng.,  by  the 

Phillips    family,  who  came  from  that  place,  became  a 

township  in  1742,  being  taken  from  North  Kingstown. 

The  first  settlers  were  the  Wings,  who  fixed  their  home 

1  near  Deep  Pond  after  Philip's  war.     The  two  oldest  Bap- 

I  tist  churches  were  formed  about  1750. 

Richmond,  taken  from  Charlestown,  was  made  a  town- 

,  ship  in  1747.     This  town  was  prompt  and  earnest  in 

meeting  the  demands  of  the  "  Old  French  War"  in  1756. 

The  records  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  date  from  1723. 

Hopkinton,  named  for  Grov.  Stephen  Hopkins,  was 
formed  into  a  township  in  1757,  being  taken  from  West- 
erly. Hopkinton  City  dates  from  1776.  The  dread  of 
witchcraft  formerly  prevailed  here,  and  many  houses 
were  thought  to  be  haunted. 

In  1751,  Thomas  Carter  of  Newport,  a  sea-captain 
who  murdered  WiUiam  Jackson  of  Virginia,  a  dealer  in 
deer-skins,  was  tried  at  the  county  court-house,  on  Tower 
Hill.  The  crime  was  committed  in  South  Elingstown, 
the  two  men  being  fellow-travellers.  Carter  was  hanged 
in  the  "training-lot"  below  the  hill,  and  his  body  re- 
mained chained  to  the  gallows.  The  last  instance  of 
capital  punishment  that  occurred  in  the  county  was  in 
the  case  of  Joseph  Mount,  who  had  taken  part  in  30 
burglaries.  In  1791,  having  plundered  a  shop  at  Potter 
Hill,  near  Westerly,  he  was  tried  at  Kingstown,  and  there 
hanged. 

Kings  County  shared  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  Brit- 
ish rule,  caused  by  the  issue  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765. 
Tories*  were  few,  and  had  but  little  power  to  injure  the 
cause  of  the  people.  Jonathan  J.  Hazard,  brother  of 
Thomas,  was  the  leading  Whig  of  the  county.  The  coun- 
ty generally  was  intensely  patriotic.  When,  in  1774, 
the  port  of  Boston  was  closed.  Westerly  sent  aid  in 
money  and  cattle  with  a  letter.  This  was  the  result  of 
the  largest  meeting  that  had  ever  been  held  in  the  town, 
and  which,  without  a  single  voice  of  dissent,  endorsed 
the  resolutions  drawn  up  by  Grov.  Samuel  Ward,  who 
passed  most  of  his  life  in  Westerly.  The  death  of  this 
noble  statesman,  when  a  member  of  the  Congress  of 
1776,  was  felt  as  a  loss  to  the  whole  country.  His  son, 
Samuel  Ward,  bom  in  Westerly,  reached  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,    was    aid-de-camp    of   Washington, 

*  Among  the  more  prominent  Royalists  were  George  Rome,  an 
English  bosiness  agent,  residing  in  North  Kingstown,  and  Thomas 
Hazard  of  Soath  Kingstown.  These  parties  left  the  coonty,  and  their 
estates  were  forfdted.  Other  Tories  were  Col.  Edward  Cole,  brother  of 
Judge  John  Cole,  the  active  |fr^/^,    and  Gilbert  Stnart,  father  of  the 


served  in  the  siege  of  Boston,  marched  to  Quebec  under 
Arnold,  fought  at  Red  Bank  in  New  Jersey,  and  led  a 
company  of  freed  negroes  in  the  battle  of  Bhode  Island 
in  1780.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  the  annals  of 
the  country,  of  the  use  of  colored  troops. 

Benjamin,  son  of  *'  Parson  Park,"  fought  and  fell  with 
Warren  at  Bunker  Hill.  Dr.  Joshua  Babcock  was  one 
of  the  State  Council  of  War.  The  career  of  his  son, 
"Col.  Harry,"  would  form  a  brilliant  chapter  in  colonial 
annals.  He  served  with  merit  through  five  campaigns 
in  the  "Old  French  War,"  and  when  in  command  at 
Newport,  he  drove  off  the  "Rose,"  British  man-of-war, 
by  his  own  firing.  Some  privateers  were  fitted  out  firom 
Westerly.  In  1779,  the  24.gun  ship  "Miflflin,"  Capt. 
George  W.  Babcock,  commander,  took  a  number  of 
prizes.  One-fifth  of  Westerly's  men  were  in  the  army 
and  militia.  The  look-out  was  at  Watch  Hill,  named 
fVom  its  use  in  the  French  war  of  1754. 

North  Kingstown  sent  money  and  cattle  to  Boston, 
upon  the  passage  of  the  Port  Bill.  Recruits  were  soon 
enrolled,  and  the  work  of  forming  companies  went  on 
through  the  war.  In  South  Kingstown  the  same  cannon 
which  had  driven  the  British  from  Wickford  did  good 
service  at  Point  Judith,  where  in  1776,  the  fiigate 
"S}Ten,"  of  28  guns,  struck  her  flag,  and  the  crew  of 
166  officers  and  men  were  marched  to  Providence. 
Some  Tories,  thought  to  be  in  the  plot  of  this  attack, 
were  closely  watched  from  that  time,  by  the  "  Commit- 
tee of  Safety."  A  beacon  was  lighted  on  Tower  Hill  in 
1775,  by  order  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  kept  in  use 
through  the  war.  Capt.  Raymond  Perry,  father  of  Com- 
modore O.  H.  Perry,  was  a  zealous  recruiting  officer  of 
this  town.  Henry  Marchant,  Esq.,  who  long  lived  here, 
was  deeply  hated  by  Wallace,  the  commander  of  the 
squadron  \ymg  off  Newport,  and  he  threatened  to  hang 
the  noted  Whig  at  his  yard-arm.  To  escape  his  fierce 
pursuit.  Judge  Marchant  was  forced  to  travel  only  by 
land,  when  on  circuit  duty.  Being  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  he  signed  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion while  in  hearing  of  the  guns  of  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine.  When  the  war  closed  with  the  surrender  of  Com- 
wallis,  in  1781,  the  Legislature  decreed  that  Kings 
County  should,  in  fhture,  be  called  after  Washington.  It 
is  often  spoken  of,  by  Providence  people,  as  the  "Old 
South  County." 

A  great  change  came  over  the  county  with  the  close  of 

great  pahiter.  The  former  entered  the  king's  service,  and  the  latter 
joined  the  members  of  his  party  in  Nova  Scotia  early  in  the  war.  Rev. 
Samael  Fayerweather,  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  North  Kingstown,  woald 
not  cease  to  use  pubUc  prayers  for  the  king,  and  the  church  was  closed 
to  him,  being  used  as  the  barracks  of  the  coast-guard. 
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the  Revolution,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  old 
estates  were  broken  up  by  the  working  of  the  altered  laws 
of  inheritance,  and  the  manner  of  living  conformed  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  In  1780  Kings  County  num- 
bered more  than  1,000  slaves.  There  were  a  few  slave- 
traders  ;  but  one  of  them,  Rowland  Robinson  of  South 
Kingstown,  at  the  dose  of  his  lifer,  sought  out,  purchased 
and  set  free  those  whom  he  had  brought  from  Africa. 
The  negroes  were,  as  a  rule,  well  treated,  and  were  at- 
tached to  their  masters,  though  cases  of  abuse  occurred, 
and  the  murder  of  a  mistress  by  one  of  her  slaves  took 
place  in  South  Kingstown.  Slaves  often  received  their 
freedom  as  a  gift.  The  name  of  Jeremiah  Austin  should 
be  preserved,  in  view  of  the  righteous  course  pursued  by 

I  him  before  the  question  of  abolition  had  been  raised. 

,  Finding  himself  the  owner  of  a  slave,  his  sole  inher- 

I  itance,  he  freed  the  man,  and  sought  work  on  a  farm. 
Orson,  a  slave  in  Westerly,  catching  the  spirit  of  the 

I  Revolution,  begged  the  promise  of  his  freedom  when  he 
should  have  reached  the  age  of  100  years,  being  then,  at 

'  the  end  of  the  war,  past  90.     It  was  at  once  granted 

;  him,  and  he  lived  to  see  his  hundredth  year. 

Ancient  Narraganset  was  a  smaller  Virginia.     In  both 

I  places  the  presence  of  the  same  social  system,  and  the 
merits  of  the  classes  who  were  formed  by  it,  were  the 

'  same.  Climate  was  the  chief  factor  of  difference,  for 
the  people  of  both  Colonies  were  of  pure  English  de- 
scent, the  most  worthy  settlers  of  each  being  of  the 
same  social  grade.  The  sober  lives  and  grave  learning 
of  the  colonial  gentry  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, were  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  country  squires  at  Nar- 
raganset. The  latter  were  lovers  of  ease  and  pleasure, 
and  their  tastes  were  fostered  by  the  use  of  slave-labor. 
Meanwhile  the  middle  classes,  oppressed  by  the  presence 
of  slaver}^  were  ready  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the  poor 
whites  of  the  South.  Proofs  of  the  wretched  state  of 
the  working  people  may  be  drawn  from  such  ghmpses  as 
the  records  of  early  travel  afford.  Madam  Knight,  who 
passed  through  Narraganset  on  horseback,  depicts  the 
abject  state  of  the  people.  Inns  were  rare,  and  often 
squalid,  for  the  planters  showed  great  hospitality.  Thus 
their  very  virtues  sometimes  worked  harm  to  their  poor- 
er neighbors.  It  was  a  time  of  much  almsgiving,  and 
little  well-paid  work.  The  idle  might  live  on  the  gifls  of 
the  wealthy ;  room  was  made  for  the  worthless  in  the 
great  kitchens  of  the  open-handed  squires ;  but  it  was 
never  harder  for  the  poor  man  to  keep  his  self-respect, 
make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  provide  for  his  children. 
But  the  Revolution  changed  all  this,  and  introduced  an 
era  of  freedom,  of  social  as  well  as  political  emancipa- 
tion.    Yet  even  then,  the  rich  continued  to  share  the 


tastes,  and  pursue  the  sports  of  the  English  gentry.  In 
the  spring  they  feasted  at  Hartford,  and  summer  brought 
beach  races.  With  autumn  the  corn-husking  revels  be- 
gan. From  Christmas  to  Twelfth  Day,  mirth  and  pas- 
time ruled  the  hours.  Wedding  feasts  were  kept  with 
much  eclat.  Six  himdred  guests  were  present  at  one  of 
the  last  of  these  galas.  Down  to  1800,  fox-hunts  were 
still  enjoyed  at  South  Kingstown.  Game  was  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  gentry  wore  the  rich  cos- 
tume of  the  time.  Each  squire,  when  in  the  saddle,  was 
always  followed  by  a  mounted  slave,  as  he  made  his  way 
to  council  or  court,  or^  perhaps,  drew  rein  at  a  mansion 
where  the  evening  was  to  be  passed,  in  whist-playing 
or  dancing  the  minuet.  The  country  squires  of  Narra- 
ganset were  indeed  *' a  fox-hunting,  horse-racing,  card- 
playing,  feasting  generation." 

A  new  era  of  greater  well-being  began  with  ihe  rise  of 
manufactures.  The  first  power-looms  used  with  success 
in  America  were  started  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hazard  at 
Peacedale,  South  Kingstown,  in  1814.  In  1810  cotton 
cloth  was  first  made  in  Westerly,  and  the  cotton-mill  of 
the  Potters,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  coantrj^,  was  built 
here  two  years  later.  The  varied  industri.es  of  Westerly  ; 
the  thrifty  manufactories  of  Wickford  in  North  Kings- 
town, in  which  nearly  $2,000,000  are  invested ;  and  the 
thriving  manufacturing  interests  of  other  towns,  attest 
the  industrial  strength  of  Washington  County.  The  war 
of  1812  brought  some  alarms,  but  no  attacks  to  the  ex- 
posed coast-line  of  Narraganset.  The  great  naval  hero 
of  that  war,  Com.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  was  bom 
in  South  Kingstown,  where  the  family  homestead  still 
stands,  and  he  was  taught  at  the  Tower  Hill  school. 

Every  town  in  the  county  sent  volunteers  to  the  army 
of  the  nation,  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  The 
"Westerly  Rifles"  marched  in  the  first  Rhode  Island 
regiment,  and  twice  they  entered  the  service,  giving  to 
the  ranks  280  men.  Sixty-two  of  the  volunteers  fh)m 
Westerly,  Charlestown  and  Hopkinton  died  in  the  service. 
No  soldier  of  the  war  was  better,  braver  or  truer  than 
Gen.  Isaac  P.  Rodman,  whose  name  remains  a  sacred 
bequest  to  his  native  town  of  Kingstown.  He  entered 
the  army  as  a  captain.  His  charge  at  Newbem,  leading 
the  fourth  Rhode  Island,  was  one  of  the  most  gallant  of 
the  day.  At  Antietam  he  led  a  division,  acting  as  major- 
general,  and,  while  forming  his  troops,  fell,  shot  through 
the  chest.  He  was  removed  to  a  house  in  the  rear,  where 
he  lingered  in  great  pain  for  thirteen  days.  His  family  and 
friends  watched  over  him  in  his  last  hours,  which  were 
calm  and  peacefhl.  The  remains  lay  in  state  in  Provi- 
dence, and  were  buried  near  the  home  of  the  deceased  in 
Rocky  Brook. 
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The  wealth  of  the  county  reached  the  sum  of  $11,479,- 
505  in  1875.  The  industrial  products  of  southern  Rhode 
Island  were  seen  at  their  best  in  the  display  made  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  by  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
this  county.  From  the  Westerly  granite-quarries  came 
the  noble  figure  of  the  Antietam  Soldier,  destined  to  serve 
as  a  monument  on  that  battle-field.  It  stood  between 
the  Main  Building  and  Art  Gallery,  and  reached  the 
height  of  45  feet  with  the  pedestal. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  years  have  passed  since  Richard 
Smith,  the  pioneer  of  Narraganset,  entered  its  borders. 
The  county  records  bear  the  well-known  features  of 
Rhode  Island  history.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Colony, 
soul-liberfy  has  been  cherished.  Here  the  sons  of  the 
State  learned,  in  our  earlier  and  later  days, — in  the 
Revolutionary  struggle ;  in  the  dark  hours  of  civil  war, — 
the  value  of  a  country ;  the  meaning  of  duty  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

Constitutional  rule  succeeded  to  the  doubts  and  fears 
and  errors  of  an  infant  State.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
strengthened  the  hands  and  smoothed  the  path  of  honest 
polity.  The  fVee  school  and  an  nntranmielled  press  have 
done  their  great  work.  Manufactures  have  enriched  our 
towns  and  built  up  our  hamlets,  while  they  have  invited 
the  presence  of  skilled  artisans  fh>m  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  untroubled  current  of  life  still  flows  on  in 
peace  and  prosperity.  Narraganset  may  safely  rest  her 
fame  upon  the  deeds  of  her  sons,  true  to  her  interests, 
faithful  to  the  dictates  of  patriotism,  eminent  and 
admired  abroad,  esteemed  and  respected  at  home. 
Neither  will  she  forget  to  honor  the  virtues  of  her  many 
worthy  daughters.  It  is  with  proud  memories  of  the 
past,  and  with  bright  hopes  for  the  future,  that  the  "  Old 
South  County'*  completes  her  hundred  and  fiftieth  year. 

Descriptive. 

Washington  County,  next  to  Providence  County,  is 
the  largest  in  the  State,  covering  an  area  of  832  square 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  seven  townships.  The  population 
of  these  townships,  as  well  as  that  of  the  county,  was,  in 
1875,  as  follows :  North  Kingstown,  3,505  ;  South  Kings- 
town, 4,240;  Westerly,  5,408;  Charlestown,  1,054; 
Hopkinton,  2,760;  Richmond,  1,739;  Exeter,  1,855; 
and  Washington  County,  20,061. 

The  county  comprises  all  the  southern  section  of  the 
State  lying  on  the  main  land,  south  of  Kent  County.  Its 
entire  eastern  limits  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Narraganset  Bay ;  its  Bouthem  limits  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, or  Block  lelsnd  Sound,  and  its  western  limits  are 
bounded  hy  (^nnecticut.  Between  Wickford  and  the 
piver,  licg^     near  the  main  land.  Fox 


Island;   and,  embosomed  in  the  waters  of  Wickford 
Cove,  lie  the  islets  Cornelius  and  Queen's,  alias  Rabbit. 

Wickford  Cove  is  capacious,  and,  from  its  land-locked 
position,  affords  the  best  kind  of  safety  to  vessels.  It  is 
of  suflftcient  depth  to  admit  shipping  of  several  hundred 
tons.  The  inlet  at  Westerly,  extending  five  miles  from 
its  ocean  mouth,  affords  an  equally  secure  harborage. 
This  harbor,  by  United  States  government  appropriations, 
is  undergoing  important  improvements.  Landings, 
wharves,  piers  and  breakwaters  appear  along  the  coast 
at  Hamilton,  Saunderstown,  South  Ferry,  now  Narra- 
ganset, Watson's,  and  at  Narraganset  Pier.  At  the  lat- 
ter place  breakwater  defences  and  wharves  admit  of 
steamboat  occupation. 

The  shore,  fVom  Plum  Beach  to  Point  Judith,  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  weighty  stones  or  bowlders,  or  imbedded 
rock,  and  promontory  granite  ledges,  affording  frequent 
sites  for  angling. 

The  whole  sea  and  bay  coast  presents  fertile  slopes  or 
plains,  extending  back  seven  or  eight  miles,  in  generally 
well-tilled  lands.  This  belt  is  rarely  equalled  in  produc- 
tiveness by  other  of  the  main  lands  in  the  State.  For- 
ests, near  the  coast,  are  confined  to  only  a  few  score,  or 
a  few  hundred  acres  each.  These  being  of  infrequent 
occurrence,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  soil  is  left 
suitable  for  tillage  and  grazing.  Beyond  this  sea-belt, 
forests  prevail  more  extensively.  Originally,  many  of 
the  farms  were  of  great  extent,  comprising  tracts  from 
one  to  three  miles  square.  The  largest  land-holders 
among  the  early  settlers  cultivated  plantations  of  over 
3,000  acres  each.  Some  owned  even  larger  estates.  The 
entire  purchases  of  Richard  Smith,  the  first  settler  in  the 
county  near  Wickford  in  1641,  were,  by  estimation, 
30,000  acres.  In  1710  John  Mumford  purchased  8,000 
acres.  Few  of  these  early-purchased  favors  now  retain 
their  original  dimensions.  Most  of  tiie  farms  are 
enclosed,  and  conveniently  lotted  with  stone  walls. 
These,  having  gradually  increased  through  past  genera- 
tions, have  relieved  the  soil  of  much  of  its  stone  and 
rock.  Such  agricultural  machines  as  the  mower,  raker 
and  thresher  are  in  general  use.  Bams  for  the  shelter  of 
cattle,  and  for  appropriating  the  fertilizing  products  of 
the  barnyard,  have  generally  superseded  the  former 
usage  of  foddering  in  open  fields.  Many  of  the  old 
grades  of  stock  have  given  way  to  the  imported  breeds,  — 
the  Ayrshire,  Jersey,  Devon,  the  Shorthorn  and  the 
Durham.  The  fields  are  well  adapted  to  the  sheep- 
grower,  and  formerly  single  farmers  kept  large  flocks, 
containing,  in  some  instances,  as  many  as  2,000  sheep. 
Owing  to  the  resort  of  thousands  yearly  to  Narraganset 
Pier  and  Watch  Hill,  the  introduction  of  herds  of  horses 
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is  made  in  large  numbers,  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  class. 
The  saddle  has  yielded  to  phaeton,  buggy,  barouche  and 
landau.  Within  the  last  50  years  the  garrets  of  the 
finest  mansions  were  often  receptacles  for  the  storage  of 
accumulating  fleeces  of  wool.  Here  were  plied  the  hand- 
loom,  spinning-wheel,  hatchel,  reel  and  hand-carding 
instruments.  Here,  in  remoter  days,  the  slave  toiled  and 
slept ;  and  here,  sometimes,  where  the  neglected  stone 
chimney  gave  free  admission  to  swallow  and  pigeon,  their 
nightly  perches  were  not  forbidden.  These  customs,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  present  era,  —  since  steamboat,  railroad,  tele- 
graph and  mill-machinery  have  introduced  their  improve- 
ments and  facilities  for  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the 
nation,  and  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

At  the  extreme  north-west  section  of  the  county,  the 
land  reaches  its  greatest  height,  and  many  hills  afford 
commanding  views  of  the  country  and  ocean.  From 
almost  every  elevation  the  landscape  is  remarkably  varied. 
These  views  are  abundant  on  long  stretches  of  highway. 
Perhaps  none  can  claim  more  interesting  features  than 
are  found  at  Watch  Hill  and  the  high  lands  of  Charles- 
town,  Matoonuc,  Kingstown  and  Point  Judith.  Boston 
Neck  heights,  on  the  easterly  shores  of  North  and  South 
Kingstown,  are  noted  spots  of  scenic  delight;  but  no 
views  can  claim  more  of  the  beauties  of  both  nature 
and  art,  than  those  afforded  fVom  the  crests  of  the  range  of 
Tower,  McSparran  and  Kite  hills.  The  ocean  expanse 
visible  from  these  heights,  in  one  open  view  of  one-third 
of  a  circle,  is  of  unwonted  magnificence ;  and  the  numer- 
ous plying  sailing-vessels  and  steam  palaces,  give  it  ever 
new  life  and  varying  forms  of  interest. 

At  Watch  Hill  is  a  lighthouse,  with  revolving  light^ 
erected  in  1802,  rebuilt  of  granite  in  1855,  and  now  has 
a  life-saving  station  attached.  At  Point  Judith  is  another 
stone  lighthouse,  with  revolving  light,  built  in  1816.  A 
previous  wooden  structure,  built  in  1809,  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  gale  of  1815.  A  third  lighthouse  at  Poplar 
Tree  Point,  Wickford  Harbor,  was  built  in  1831,  and  re- 
fitted in  1871.  At  Narraganset  Pier  is  a  life-boat  build- 
ing erected  in  1875,  with  necessary  appliances.  A  gov- 
ernment appropriation  of  $25,000  has  been  made  for 
building  a  lighthouse  on  Whale  Rock,  which  rises  slight- 
ly above  high  tide,  near  the  western  entrance  of  Narra- 
ganset Bay. 

Nearly  all  the  streams  of  the  county  fhmish  good  mill- 
privileges,  and  are  widely  occupied  with  cotton  and  wool- 
len manufactories.  The  salt  ponds  or  lakes  are  large 
and  numerous,  dotting  coast  and  bay.  Pettaqnamscut, 
Point  Judith,  Green  Hill,  Pawawget  or  Charlestown, 
Quanocontaug  and  Ward's  are  the  largest.     Some  of 


them  are  more  than  five  miles  in  length.  The  fresh- 
water ponds  or  lakes  are  still  more  numerous.  The 
largest  are  Worden's,  Watchaug,  Belleville,  Yawgoo  and 
Chapman's.  Worden's,  about  two  miles  in  length,  and 
nearly  the  same  in  breadth,  is  the  lai^est  sheet  of  fresh 
water  in  the  State. 

The  Indian  trail,  with  its  notched  trees,  ranging  so  as 
b}'  directest  line  to  cross  the  headings  of  the  sea-inlets 
b}'  the  best  fording  places,  was  once  the  only  thorough- 
fare. This  was  called  "The  Pequot  Path,"  and  ex- 
tended from  Connecticut  bounds,  near  Westerly,  to  the 
Pawtucket  River,  and  thence  to  Boston.  This  became 
the  first  bridle-path  of  the  settler,  and  later  the  great 
highway  for  carriages  and  equestrians  passing  between 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Newport,  Providence,  or  Bos- 
ton. This  is  still  the  route  of  carriage-traveL  Another 
old  route  is  the  "  Ten  Rod  "  road,  which  dates  from  the 
settlement  of  Wickford,  when  it  was  laid  out  ten  rods  in 
width  from  that  village  westward  to  the  Connecticut  line, 
near  Beach  Pond,  at  Voluntown.  With  certain  encroach- 
ments by  private  occupation,  which  began  very  early,  it 
remains  much  as  ever,  in  good  order,  and  in  frequent 
travel. 

Since  1837  the  New  York,  Stonington  and  Boston 
Railroad  has  intersected  this  county  frx>m  its  northern 
boundary  of  Hunt's  River,  near  Hunt's  Bridge,  to  West- 
erly, in  nearly  the  remotest  south-west  comer.  This 
almost  perfectly  diagonal  course  gives  the  best  average 
accessibility  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  A  double 
track  extends  the  entire  distance.  A  branch  railroad 
now  connects  Wickford  with  the  Wickford  Junction  and 
by  steamboat  connection  with  Newport.  Another  branch 
railroad  has  more  lately  been  constructed  from  Richmond 
Switch  in  Richmond  to  Hope  Valley  in  Hopkinton.  Still 
another  branch  railroad  has  been  constructed  and  oper- 
ated since  1876  from  Kingston  Junction  to  Narraganset 
Pier,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles,  with  important 
stations  at  Peacedale  and  Wakefield. 

Three  weekly  newspapers  are  published  in  the  county, 
the  "  Narraganset  Weekly,"  at  Westerly,  the  "Narra- 
ganset Times,"  at  Wakefield,  and  the  "  Wood  River  Ad- 
vertiser," at  Woodville. 

The  public  cemetery  incorporated  by  civil  authority, 
and  placing  the  "city  of  the  dead"  in  the  hands  of 
ofiSdals  whose  death  or  removal  is  at  once  supplied  by 
chartered  succession,  alone  ensures  something  like  an 
unfailing  perpetuity  of  adequate  supervision  and  care. 
Public  cemeteries  of  this  kind  now  exist  in  broad  dimen- 
sions at  River  Bend  in  the  vicinity  of  Westerly,  at  Al- 
lentown  in  North  Kingstown,  at  Potter  Hill  in  Westerly, 
at  Wyoming  in  Hopkinton,  at  River  Side  near  Wakefield, 
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and  in  lesser  dimensions  in  South  Kingstown,  at  Perry- 
yille,  at  Oakland  near  Peacedale,  and  at  Femwood 
near  Kingstown. 

In  Charlestown  the  State  has  lately  conveyed  to  the 
Indian  descendants  of  Ninigret,  Canonchet,  Canonicos 
and  Miantonomo,  certain  cemetery  grounds  embracing 
their  old  interments  of  prince  or  peasant,  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $800  to  defhiy  the  expense  of  the  enclosure 
and  of  a  memorial  to  their  tribal  fame. 

The  public  free-school  system,  dating  firom  1828,  en- 
sures instruction  in  all  the  common  English  branches,  in 
every  centre  of  population,  and  every  remote  nook  of 
the  county.  Graded  schools  exist  in  the  townships  of 
Westerly  and  Hopkinton.  In  Westerly  Village,  a  large 
free  grammar  school  house  has  been  lately  built,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Pawtucket  Academy,  an  incorporated  institu- 
tion dating  from  1887,  and  a  smaller  academy  built  in 
1814.  Free  high-schools  have  been  established  at  Hope 
Valley  and  at  Rock^ille,  in  the'  township  of  Hopkinton. 

In  other  places,  private  institutions  of  old  standing, 
such  as  Kingston  and  Wickford  academies,  embraced  the 
higher  English  and  classical  studies  from  their  founda- 
tion. That  at  Wickford  received  its  charter  in  1800  — 
a  noble  edifice  for  its  day  —  occupying  a  commanding 
and  romantic  spot,  and  attaining  a  marked  popularity 
through  its  earlier  years.  As  the  common  free-schools 
came  into  use,  this  institution  lost  its  prestige,  and  was 
practically  converted  by  a  lease  of  99  years  into  an  in- 
stitute for  a  pubHc  school.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1874,  but  a  commodious  structure  was  soon  erected  in 
its  stead,  on  the  same  site,  and  is  fblfilling  the  lease  as 
before  the  interruption.  That  at  Kingston  has  existed 
frx>m  a  little  earlier  period. 

The  change  of  the  county-seat  ftt)m  Tower  Hill*  to 
Kingston,  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
changed  the  residences  of  leading  families  from  the  for- 
mer place  to  the  new  county  seat.  With  this  change 
began  the  success  of  the  Kingston  Academy.  Here, 
through  the  following  30  or  40  years,  were  educated  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  nearly  all  the  contiguous  families, 
many  of  the  children  of  prominent  families  residing  more 
distantly  in  the  county  and  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
and  others  from  sections  not  less  remote  than  South 
Carolina,  or  even  Cuba  and  Fayal.  The  fame  of  the 
academy  was  due  to  its  healthfrd  location,  and  to  its 
accomplished  teachers. 

Besides  the  many  district  fr^e  school-houses,  the  State 
has  provided  the  county  structures  at  Kingston,  the  county 
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seat.  These  consist  of  a  comely  and  spacious  State  or 
court  house  and  jail.  Since  by  recent  law  the  General 
Assembly  confines  its  sittings  to  Providence  and  Newport, 
the  court-house  has  been  used  for  judicial  business  only. 
Previous  to  this  change,  it  had  been  occupied,  not  only 
for  the  sessions  of  the  courts,  as  now,  but  also  for  the 
annual  sittings  of  the  Greneral  Assembly.  The  jail  is  of 
stone,  of  comely  style  and  large  size,  built  not  long 
since  on  the  site  and  in  the  place  of  the  old  wooden 
structure  of  the  last  century. 

The  great  September  gale  of  1815  swept  over  this 
county  with  a  force  and  destructiveness  unparalleled  by 
all  previous  or  past  tornados  on  this  coast.  The  tides 
rose  more  than  ten  feet  above  ordinary"  high- water  mark 
in  waves  of  prodigious  power  and  lofty  height.  The 
spray,  borne  by  the  wind,  sprinkled  plentifrtlly,  like  rain- 
drops, the  windows  of  dwellings  situated  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  ocean  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  So  power- 
ful was  the  gale,  that  apple  orchards  in  Connecticut, 
twenty  miles  beyond  the  ocean,  were  affected  with  the 
taste  of  the  salt  spray  on  their  ripening  fruit.  The 
shores  of  the  whole  coast  were  a  scene  of  desolation. 
From  Westerly  to  Wickford,  and  beyond,  ponderous 
stones,  from  one  to  three  tons  weight,  were  in  some 
places  swept  from  their  low-tide  beds  and  borne  in 
crowded  groups  upon  the  meadow  surface  15  feet  above 
their  former  resting-places  and  scattered  on  this  higher 
plane  from  100  to  800  feet  beyond  the  shore.  Debris 
of  houses,  vessels,  trees,  ha^  and  other  crops,  or  ani- 
mals, lined  many  shores.  Wickford,  situated  on  a  low 
peninsula,  was  flooded  in  many  places  above  the  window- 
sills  of  the  lower  rooms ;  and  families  dwelling  in  the 
most  inundated  ^arts  sought  safety  frt>m  their  homes  in 
boats.  ^  Westerly,  the  scenes  were  no  less  alarming, 
and  their  shipping,  stores  and  dwellings  suffered  largel}' 
from  wind  or  wave.  At  Point  Judith,  lives  were  lost  by 
the  tidal-wave  sweeping  them  and  the  herds  they  were 
attempting  to  rescue  into  a  common  grave.  Orchards 
and  ornamental  trees  were  prostrated  in  all  directions, 
and  forests  thinned  by  the  tornado's  force. 

The  later  gale,  of  1869,  was  in  many  features  similar, 
but  of  so  much  shorter  duration  as  to  leave  less  destruc- 
tive effects.  Some  forests  were  then  impaired ;  some 
orchards  nearly  ruined ;  and  a  newly-finished  church  at 
Narraganset  Pier  utterly  wrecked. 

The  widely-spread  dark  day  of  1780  was  experienced 
here,  much  as  elsewhere  in  New  England.  At  noon-day 
houses  needed  to  be  lighted ;  the  cows  came  home  to 

had  been  the  only  house  of  that  description  within  the  radius  of  a  dozen 
miles,  Kingston  alone  excepted,  lost  its  former  prestige.  This  anti- 
quated building  still  stands  as  a  monument  of  colonial  times. 
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their  milking-jards ;  the  poultry  retired  to  their  perches ; 
and  the  family  mused  in  unwonted  anxiety  or  alarm. 

This  county,  firom  its  earliest  settlement,  ever  gave 
pre-eminence  to  religious  matters.  The  settlement  at 
Wickford  was  first  under  the  influence  of  such  conscien- 
tious zealots  as  Richard  Smith  and  Roger  Williams, 
both  refugees  for  conscience'  sake.  The  whole  territory 
may  be  said  to  have  been  peopled  by  three  classes  of 
religious  people.     These  classes  were  chiefly  embraced 
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in  the  Puritan  element  from  Boston  and  Plymouth ;  the 
Church  of  England  element  from  Newport  and  Provi- 
dence, England  and  Scotland  ;  the  Quaker  element  from 
Newport  and  Portsmouth,  New  York  and  Virginia ;  the 
Baptist  element  from  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  ;  and  the 
Neutralist  element  from  nearly  all  these  places.  The  pre- 
vailing element  of  the  county  has  never  overshadowed  all 
others.  But  in  preponderance  of  numbers,  over  any  one 
sect,  the  Baptists  maintain  a  majority. 

Towns. 
North  Kingstown.  —  Wickford,  the  principal  village 
of  the  town,   stands  chiefly  on  a  peninsula,  extending 


into  Narraganset  Bay.  Its  principal  street  is  beautified 
with  lines  of  shade-trees,  thrifty  dwellings  and  several 
fine  public  structures.  Among  the  latter  are  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  church,  the  Baptist  church,  the  granite  build- 
ing of  the  Narraganset  Bank,  and  the  academy.  The 
old  Narraganset  Church,  which  has  withstood  all  the 
winters  since  1707,  divested  only  of  its  spire,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  monuments  of  its  ancient  dead,  still 
stands,  a  worthy  monument  of  the  piety  of  its  foun- 
ders, and  of  the  reverence  of  its  present 
guardians. 

At  West  Wickford  is  a  spacious  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  erected  in  1874. 

Westerly  stands  at  the  head  of  tide- 
water, and  strictly  as  a  group  of  edifices 
occupies  both  sides  of  the  Pawcatuck 
River.  County  limits,  however,  confine 
the  description  to  the  Rhode  Island  ter- 
ritory alone.  The  chief  street,  leading 
from  the  railroad  station,  displays  the 
noticeable  mercantile  and  banking  edi- 
fices of  granite,  brick  or  wood.  The 
Dixon  House,  the  most  costly  structure 
of  the  kind  in  the  county,  stands  hero. 
It  ranks  among  the  largest  and  finest  in 
New  England.  Other  prominent  build- 
ings are  tlie  Sabbatarian,  the  First  and 
the  Calvaiy  Baptist  churches.  The  town 
house,  built  in  1874,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  union  meeting-house,  is  a  fine  build- 
ing two  stories  high,  with  a  tower.  Many 
of  the  manufactories  of  the  place  are  of 
e&T\y  origin,  mostly  rebuilt,  improved 
and  enlai-ged.  Spools,  bobbins,  looms, 
printing-presses  and  machiner}',  woollen 
and  cotton  warp  goods  are  extensively 
manufactured  here.  The  quarries  on  the 
eastcrh*^  hills,  employing"  hundreds  of 
men,  3  iold  fine  granite  in  abundance.  Rhode  Island's 
contribution  to  the  national  monument  in  Washington 
was  obtained  from  these  rocks.  Seven  quarries  yield 
four  Varieties  :'  the  white,  blue,  red  and  maculated. 
The  several  manufacturing  villages  situated  within  a 
few  miles*  circuit  from  the  town,  and  largely  owned 
b}'  its  residents,  contribute  to  the  aggregate  business 
of  its  merchants  —  the  latter  now  quite  numerous,  hav- 
ing quite  supplanted  the  ship-builders,  privateers-men, 
navigators  and  fishermen  of  former  days.  The  town 
contains  three  national  banks,  and  an  equal  number  of 
savings  banks.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town 
is  the  well-known  seaside  resort  of  Watch  Hill.     Here 
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are  seven  large  hotels,  and  extensive  beaches.  White 
Rock,  north  of  Westerly  village,  contains  a  large  mill 
for  the  manufacture  of  jaconets  and  shirtings.  Hon. 
Nathan  F.  Dixon,  a  prominent  lawyer,  and  a  native  of 
Westerly,  has  been  for  ten  years  a  member  of  Congress. 
Hon.  George  H.  Pendleton  of  Ohio,  is  also  a  native  of 
the  town. 

South  Kingstown. — The  village  of  Peacedale,  con- 
taining about  1,200  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  Sau- 
gatucket  River,  one  mile  north  of  Wake- 
field. It  has  been  a  manufacturing  spot 
from  the  earliest  days.  The  vicinage 
is  adorned  with  a  stone  Congregational 
church  of  tasteful  architecture.  The  vil- 
lage contains  many  fine  residences.  The 
Hon.  Rowland  G.  Hazard,  who  resides 
here,  has  long  been  known  widel}'  to  the 

I  civilized  world  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  manufacturers,  and  as  an  au- 

j  thor  of  high   repute.      His   treatise   on 

j  '*  The   Will"   has    gained    a   popularity 

I  which  has  led  to  its  translation  into   a 

I  foreign  tongue. 

The  thriving  village  of  Wakefield  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Saugatucket 
River.  Where  this  river,  with  mill-pond 
and  mill-dam,  pours  its  sometimes  power- 
ful cataracts  into  the  Point  Judith  salt 
lake,  it  is  spanned  by  a  single-arch  stone 
bridge.  It  has  a  national  and  a  savings 
bank,  a  fine  town  hall  —  the  munificent 
gift  of  Hon.  R.  G.  Hazard  —  and  a  news- 
paper, the  ''Narraganset  Times.'*  The 
l)rincipal  streets  are  occupied  with  hand- 

I  some  dwellings  with  ornamental  grounds. 

I      Narraganset  Pier  is  mainly  a  village  of 

I  hotels  and  cottages  for  summer  resort. 

I  The  beach,  one  mile  in  length,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  New  England.    The  mansion  of  the  Spraguc 
family,  not  far  distant,  looms  up  like  an  English  baronial 

I  retreat.  At  tlie  southern  extremit}'  of  the  \'illage  stands 
the  ^'  Stone  Castle"  erected  by  Joseph  P.  Hazard,  Esq., 
30  years  since,  with  its  maturing  forest  trees,  and  its  nu- 
merous shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  village  of  Kingston  stands  on  a  high  ridge,  and, 
being  the  county  seat,  has  a  commanding  prestige.  In 
addition  to  its  public  buildings,  belonging  to  the  State,  it 
has  a  Congregational  church,  — built  80  years  ago,  —  an 
academy  and  a  stone  record-building. 

Dr.  Thomas  M-  J^otter,  a  retired  surgeon  of  the  U.  S. 
navy,  &nd  his  brothers,  Hon-  Elisha  R.  Potter,  judge  of 


the  Supreme  Court,  and  Gen.  James  B.  M.  Potter  of  the 
U.  S.  army,  are  among  the  most  distinguished  natives  of 
Kingston. 

The  widow  of  Gen.  Isaac  P.  Rodman,  who  fell  at : 
Antietam,  resides  at  Rocky  Brook. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  a  summer  residence  in 
the  vicinity. 

At  Matoonuc  stands  the  humble  dwelling  where  Com. 
Oliver  Hazard  Perr>',  of  Lake  Erie  fame,  was  bom. 


llIKTHPLACi:   or  OILBriiT  STUAUT,    NORTH    KIN08T0WN. 

The  Washington  County  Agricultural  Society  hav<' 
their  grounds  at  West  Kingston. 

Tower  Hill,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  colonial  county 
courts,  has  a  landscape  and  ocean  prospect  almost  unri- 
valled.   The  remotest  cliff  is  surmounted  b}'  a  large  hotel. 

Charlestown.  —  Cross's  Mills,  the  principal  centre  of 
business,  .contains  a  shingle-mill,  where  more  shingles  are 
sawed  yearly,  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  county. 
The  old  Stanton  homestead  is  located  near  this  village. 

HoPKiNTON  consists  of  several  thriving  villages.    Hop- 
kinton  City  is  a  business  centre  for  the  country  popula- 
tion for  miles  around.      Carriage-making  is   its   chief! 
industry.     A  high  school  is  located  here. 
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Hope  Valley  contains  a  national  and  a  savings  bank, 
and  a  manufactory  for  steam-engines  and  printing- 
presses. 

Other  villages  are  Ashaway,  Bethel,  Laurel  Dale, 
Locustville,  Barberville,  Wyoming,  Rockville,  Centre- 
ville  and  Acadia. 

Richmond  consists  of  Carolina,  Shannock,  Usquepaug 
and  several  other  villages.  Woollens  and  cassimeres  are 
manufactured  at  the  first-named  place  and  at  Shannock. 
Usquepaug  is  noted  for  its  romantic  situation. 

Exeter  comprises  several  small  settlements,  mostly 
engaged  in  manufacturing.  At  Yawgoo,  Jeans,  doeskins 
and  other  fabrics  are  produced. 

NoBTH  EiKOSTOWN  coutains  no  less  than  18  villages, 
some  of  considerable  importance.    At  Lafayette  is  a 

*  A  little  removed  frran  this,  is  the  more  ancient  village  proper,  where  a 
manu&ctnring  business  has  been  conducted  since  1800,  when  woollen 
cloths  were  first  mannihctnred  here.  As  early  as  1720  its  then  mill  was 
used  for  grinding  grain.  A  later-built  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1847.    This  was  soon  rebuilt  and  operated.    The  village  is  noted  as  the 


mammoth  brick  mill  816  feet  long,  built  in  1877,  and 
supplied  with  first-class  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  jeans,  doeskins,  &c. 

Davisville*  is  a  thrifty  hamlet  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  town  on  the  Stonington  Railroad. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Hammond's  Hill  stands  the  house  in 
which  Gilbert  Stuart,*  the  portrait  painter  of  world-wide 
fame  was  bom. 

Almost  connecting  with  this  house  is  the  mill  known 
as  the  '*old  snuff  mill,"  which  for  the  last  century  has 
been  used  for  grinding  grain.  In  1760  Dr.  Moffat,  a 
Scotch  merchant,  settled  in  Newport,  employed  Gilbert 
Stuart  of  Scotland,  the  father  of  the  ardst,  to  emigrate, 
erect  this  mill  and  engage  with  him  in  the  manufacture  of 
snuff.     Here,  in  1755,  the  birth  of  this  artist  took  place. 

seat  of  the  Le  Moines  or  Mawneys,  the  Huguenot  ftunily  who  early  be- 
gan a  settlement  near  this  spot.  The  present  owners,  the  Davis  broth- 
ers, whose  ancestor,  Mr.  Joshua  Dayis,  operated  the  mill  in  1720,  are 
connected,  through  an  ancient  marriage  tie,  with  the  Le  Moine  Hugue- 
not fiunily. 
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ADDENDA. 


NOTES  REFERRING  TO  THE  SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  DUKES 

COUNTY  AND  ITS  TOWNS. 

It  cannot  but  he  patent  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  that,  as  it  requires  time  to  prepare,  print,  and 
is.sue  a  work  of  the  size  and  importance  of  this,  some  events  may  have  transpired  since  the  writing  of 
this  History  which  coukl  not  receive  notice  in  the  original  manuscripts. 

The  sketches  of  Dukes  County  and  its  towns  were  made  and  sent  forward  late  in  December, 
1878,  and  were  put  into  type  during  the  year  1879.  The  destruction  of  the  entire  edition  of  the  book 
by  fire  at  the  AVright  &  Potter  Printing  Establishment,  in  February,  1880,  —  the  plates  being  pre- 
sented, —  affords  opportunit}'  to  make  a  few  brief  notes  at  the  end  of  this  second  edition. 

1.  The  division  of  Edgartown  and  the  incorporation  of  the  northern  part,  as  described, — 
including  Eastville,  the  Camp  Ground,  the  Highlands,  Oak  Bluffs,  and  vicinity,  —  into  a  new  town, 
named  '*  Cottage  City,"  took  place  Feb.  17,  1880. 

2.  Instead  of  building  the  contemplated  Tabernacle  upon  the  Camp  Ground  of  wood^  it  was 
constnicted,  in  the  summer  of  1879,  mainly  of  iron. 

To  these  notes  the  author  of  this  part  wishes  to  add  a  remark  or  two. 

1.  To  the  traditional  part  of  the  account  of  the  first  settlement  on  this  island  by  white  men,  he 
would  add,  that  it  has  come  down  through  but  very  few  mouths,  —  &iily  three^  at  mosty  between  the 
John  Pease  named  and  the  writer.  Who  would  not  credit  such  an  ancestral  narration,  so  well  cor- 
roborated as  shown  ? 

2.  With  reference  to  the  former  double  claim,  under  the  crown  of  England,  to  these  islands, 
—  the  one  by  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  the  other  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  —  it  is  suggested  by  a 
friend,  that,  from  the  fact  that  at  the  time  referred  to,  territorial  boundaries  in  this  Hien  "  new  world  " 
were  imperfectly  known  in  England,  sections  of  territory  granted  sometimes  overlapped  each  other. 

Note  in  reference  to  Wilbraham,  Mass.  (See  p.  174.)  — The  population  of  this  town 
has  been  materially  lessened  by  the  formation,  in  1878,  of  the  town  of  Hampden.  It  is  now 
probably  about  1,600,  instead  of  2,576  as  given. 


Errata.  —  page  ^^.  h*ne  48,  for  "  1783 "  read  «•  1638."    Page  340,  line  30,  for  " Frederick  Mills "  read  •« Frederick  Miles'' 
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